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In connection with this subject, there are tremendous dif- 
ficulties, of which the chief one is the presence of a large artifi- 
cial element. The exactness or accuracy which every historical 
investigator wants and needs can not be said to have been an 
essential element in Japanese Chronology. The fault does not 
lie, however, so much in the system, or systems, employed, as 
in the manner in which the application was made. Political 
exigencies not infrequently demanded that dates be doctored and 
chronology be arbitrarily changed or even manufactured ; and 
even custom itself was master of chronology. If, for instance, a 
daimyo or high official died outside of the precincts of his castle 
or his fief, his property might be confiscated to tlie State. 
Therefore, if such a person was so unfortunate as to pass array 
in such circumstances, either the formal announcement of his 
death was postponed, or the fact of his death was concealed. 

For example, when the Shogun’s Prime Minister, li Nao- 
suke, who was unpopular because he had dared to negotiate 
treaties with foreign nations without the approval of the Em- 
peror, was assassinated in March, i860, by Mito ronin just out- 
side the Sakurada Gate, the assailants succeeded in cutting off 
the victim’s head and carrying it away as a trophy. But the 
decapitated Premier, by miraculous intervention, was able to 
return to his mansion, to report that he had been severely 
wounded by those assailants and then to die in the proper 
m.anner, the proper place, and at the proper time ! There is 
also the comparatively modern case of Prince Kita.shirakawa, 
who, having fallen a victim to disease in Formosa in 1895, was 
brought back “ alive ” to Japan, and did not die officially till his 
corpse had been properly deposited in his Tok}o mansion! 
Such cases as these, which might be multiplied, render absolute 
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chronological accuracy impossible, and comparative accuracy, 
if such an expression be allowable, difficult. 

But there is another obstacle, even greater than that of in- 
dividual instances. Although the Nihongi and the Kojiki, the 
chief “ original sources ” of Japanese history and chronology, 
were not published until 720 A.D. and 712 A.D. respectively; 
although local recorders were not appointed until Richiu’s reign 
(400-405 A.D.) ; although the art of writing was not introduced 
into Japan until probably early in the fifth century A.D. ; 
although the first date of Japanese history which can be v^erified 
by comparison with the chronology of other countries is 461 
A.D. ; yet there is a so-callcd chronology that is projected back, 
for over a millennium, to 660 B.C. And, even if w'e accept for 
the introduction of the art of writing the traditional date of 284 
A.D., which Aston and other critics cannot accept ; or even if 
we accept the presumption of Brinkley and others that Japan 
did possess a script of some kind before the Chinese ideographs 
were introduced, whenever that might have been, there still re- 
mains a long period which bears evidence of an artificial chrono- 
logy. And these evidences are not merely external, as pointed 
out above, but are also internal, in that they attribute to certain 
human beings incredibly long lives and reigns. But, as this 
whole subject comes up again later, it is sufficient at this point 
to recapitulate by stating that there is an artificial chronology for 
several centuries. 

Another difficulty should be mentioned, because it is likely 
to arise in the use of these tables in connection with some books 
or speeches on Japanese topics. There has been too frequently 
a pernicious custom of translating literally Japanese dates. For 
instance, if a Japanese writer or speaker, in referring to the old 
calendar, used the expression “ 7th month, 19th day,” it would 
be translated into “ July 19 ” : but it might refer, according to 
the year, to a day from three to six weeks later, and could 
never refer to July 19th. 

This confusion has been increased by a similar practice 
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among the Japanese them.selves since the adoption of the Gre- 
gorian calendai'. On this very day of our meeting we have a 
good illustration. The noth day of the loth month (O.S.) was 
sacred to Ebisu, the God of \\ calth, and was generally celebrat- 
ed in the households of merchants. But in Tokyo it is celebrat- 
ed to-day, the noth day of the lOth month (N.S.) ; while in the 
country districts it may still be celebrated according to the old 
calendar, and will fall this year on December 2nd. And a 
Japanese friend, who was born on the nth day of the 2nd 
month (O.S.), ^\ hich never falls in February, was \'ery glad to 
adopt Fcbruaiy 1 1 as his birthday, because it is a great national 
holiday ! 

One more custom likely to cause confusion was the fact 
tliat, when an Emperor died or abdicated, the current year was 
generally, but not invariably (in spite of Bramsen’s statement on 
pp. r, 2) counted in his reign, and his successor’s reign was 
often not considered to begin till the following year. Moreover, 
an Emperor might not be officially enthrened by formal cere- 
mony until a long time, even years, after he actually obtained 
sovereignty. 

But, in spite of these difficulties, tremendous as they are, it 
is very important that, for purposes of assistance to .students of 
Japanese institutions, especial!)' where comparison with contem- 
poraneous matters is desirable, Japanese chronology, as it is, be 
set before English readers. It must not be inferred, however, 
that this is the first atten';pt to fill such a need. la 1874 [Sir] 
Ernest Satow issued a pamphlet on this topic for private use. 
And on Feb. loth., 1S80, W’illiam Bramsen read before this 
Society a paper on “ Japanese Chronology and Calendars,” and 
published it, together with chronological tables from 645 to 
1873 A.D. That work, accompanied also by explanations and 
diagrahis of tlie “mysteries” of the old calendar, showed the 
date, according to the Julian and the Gregorian Calendars, of 
the first clay of each Japanese month, in the period mentioned 
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above. Both Satow’s pamphlet and Bramsen’s book are invalu- 
able, but are out of prmt. 

In 1902, the present writer read before this Society a paper* 
on “ Japanese Calendars,” in which this topic was treated in a 
general, rather than scientific, manner. Since then, in connec- 
tion with historical studies, the necessity lias arisen for a com- 
prehensive comparative calendar and has at last resulted in the 
publication of this volume. The first idea contemplated merely 
a reprint of Bramsen’s work ; but that plan was abandoned, 
because Branisen covered only a portion, albeit almost all the 
historical portion, of Japanese history. The next plan included 
complete chronological tables from 660 B.C. to date, with the 
incorporation, or absorption, of most of Bramsen’s material, with 
credit as far as possible ; but this was also abandoned, because 
it seemed difficult to keep the different portions distinct. The 
present plan is a modification of the second, in order to keep 
Bramsen’s material distinct by itself, and may involve some re- 
petition, but that was unavoidable. There is also some repeti- 
tion of material used in the present writer’s previous paper on 
“ Japanese Calendars ” ; but that also was unavoidable. 

This volume, then, contains two sections. The first is 
Bramsen’s essay on the Japanese chronology and calendars, 
with explanatory diagrams and charts and his tables with direc- 
tions for their use. The second section includes the present 
writer’s comparative tables, extending from 660 B.C. to 1910 
A.D., and giving the years of the Christian Era, the years of 
the Japanese Era, the names and years of tire Japanese Em- 
perors, tlie names and years of the Japanese or special 

eras, the names and )'ears of the Chinese Emperors, the names 
and years of Chinese Nengo, the names and years of the Korean 
Kings, and the zodiacal year numbers according to the Sexage- 
nai'} C}xlc, together with several indexes. 

Bram.sen's material has been reprinted witliout any more 

* Sec Vcl. XXX of iLc Tranbactioiib of this Society. 
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change than was absolutely necessary. Typographical errors 
and some evident mistakes have been corrected ; additions by 
Prof. N. Sakuma have brought all the tables up to date ; and 
the indexes have been relegated to the end of the volume, with 
additions, in order that they might cover, not only Bramsen’s 
tables, but the entire volume. 

In the second section, the writer has followed chiefly, on 
Japanese chronology, a Japanese work, entitled Nippon Toknshi 
Nempyo ; but he has also had the benefit of assistance from Mr. 
N. Takai, Bungakushi of the Imperial University, Tokyo, and 
Dr. K. Tsgboi, Professor of History in the same institution. 
On Korean chronology, he has followed chiefly 'h\ox\s Chosen 
Nempyo, with valuable assistance from Dr. S. Kanazawa, of the 
Foreign language School and the Imperial University, T 6 ky 5 . 
On Chinese chronology, he has followed principally the chrono- 
logical tables in Doolittle’s “ Vocabulary and Handbook of the 
Chinese language.” In connection with the whole work, he 
has been favored with the most cordial and painstaking co- 
operation of Prof. N. Sakuma, who is a specialist in chronology. 
To all these persons, and to Messrs. S. Saito, M. Okamoto, T. 
Tacla, and M. Yuza for their assistance in the manual labor of 
copying tables, preparing the indexes, reading proof, etc., he ex- 
tends his heartiest thanks. 

I.et us now revert to the topic to which merely a brief 
allusion has been made, i.e., the manifestly arlilicial character of 
the first centuries of Japanese fhronology. Of this phenomenon, 
there are several explanations, hirst, Bramsen, as may be seen 
on pages 28-33, tliinks that, in the earliest days, the Japanese 
year was reckoned from equinox to equinox, and was thus only 
six months in length. In that case, the ages of tlie first seven- 
teen emperors would be cut dowm about half, and would then 
reach a natural span. And a quotation from Cliiiiese records 
in Murdoch's “ History of Japan,” Vol. I,* page 40, is fairly 

* I’ublislied by llie Asiatic Society uf Japa^i as a -.pccial issue. 
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capable of a similar interpretation ; it runs as follows : — “ The 
Was [Japanese] are not acquainted with the New Year or the 
four Seasons, but reckon the year by the spring cultivation of 
the fields and by the autumn ingathering of the crops.” ^ * * 
“ They are a long-lived race, and persons who have reached loo 
years arc very common'' 

A second explanation is that of Mr. Tachibana, who 
“ would make out that ten cycles of sixty years each have been 
interpolated during this time ” [from Jimmu Tenno to Nintoku 
Tenno]. 

A third explanation is that the artificial portions of the 
chronology were arbitrarily fixed, in a haphazard fashion, with- 
out regard to any rules or system, except that important events 
were placed on “ lucky ” dates, 

A fourth explanation is very interesting and ingenious ; it 
is given by Dr. K. Asakawa,* in his thesis on “ The Early In- 
stitutional Life of Japan ” (p. 24) ; and it reads as follows : — 

“ Here it suffices to say that the year from which, accord- 
ing to the Nihongi, the history of the Empire of Japan dates, — 
that is, the year 660 B.C., — would appear to be not more 
authentic than any date assigned for the Trojan War. The 
reason is as follows. A man learned in the calendar is said to 
have been sent, by request, from Korea in 554, and a really 
earnest study of the Chinese science of chronology seems to 
have been made since 602. That science had the famous 
system of cycles, sixty years forming a smaller cycle, and 
twenty-one such cycles, or 1260 years, forming a larger cycle. 
The fifty-eighth year of the smaller cycle was supposed by the 
Chinese to be the year in which some revolution was liable to 
take place. It is possible that the writers of the J\'iho?igi, seeing 
that 600 A.D. was the first year of revolution before the adop- 
tion of the calendar, may have counted backward for the space 
of one large cycle, thus reaching the year 660 B.C., and called 

* It ib al=o given by Murdoch in Vol. I, pp. 75, 76, of hi^ “• History of 
Japan/^ 
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it the year of the inauguration of the Yamato government. At 
any rate, the coincidence is striking. Is it not possible, too, that, 
in their attempt to reconcile the long stretch of time they thus 
imposed upon the antiquity of Japan, with the purely traditional 
part of history that preceded the later part which had contem- 
poraneously or not long after the occurrence of events been 
committed to writing, these writers rather arbitrarily fi.ved the 
ages of the early Emperors, and placed vaguely remembered 
facts in convenient parts of their reigns ? This is a pure hypo- 
thesis, but some evidence may be brought to bear upon it. It 
is only necessary, however, to remember that great caution must 
be used in dealing with particular events and dates that are re- 
corded to have occurred before about 500 A.D., while an 
institutional history may derive some information from the 
account of the earlier period, or at least apply to it some of its 
inferential recovering.” 

And, in this connection, we may add another striking 
evidence of the artificiality of this chronology in the fact that 
Jimmu Tenno is reputed to have ascended the throne on the 
first day of the first month of that year. 

It is gratifying to note that the number of Japanese scholars 
who are bold enough to challenge the “ orthodox ” chronology 
and to demand a careful investigation and reconstruction is in- 
creasing. Dr. N. Ariga, the well known jurist and authority on 
international law, delivered a long speech before the T5-A 
Kyokai, or East-Asia Society, on “Japanese Learning and 
Methods of Investigating it.” A report of this speech was 
given in the August and September (1909) numbers of the Jo-A 
no Hikari {Light of East Asia) ; and a summary of these 
articles was given in the Japafi Mail, from which we quote a 
few paragraphs : — 

“The tone of the address in many ways marks a new 
departure in historical investigation in this country — a departure 
that will be welcomed by all foreign students of Japanese litera- 
ture. The extreme conservatism of the majority of the Un- 
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iversity professors has long obstructed the way to free investiga- 
tion of facts bearing on Japanese Archjeology. Dr. Ariga is of 
opinion that the time has come for Japan to break loose from 
her traditional policy in this matter and study her own history 
in the same open-minded way she is studying other subjects. 
Just as Biblical scholars in the West have demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that much which has passed as history 
for centuries is nothing more than myth or superstition, so our 
Japanese scholars will have to draw the line between fact and 
fiction in the annals of antiquity.” 

" History as studied by us in this countr\' hitherto has 
been confined to far too narrow an area. Nobody can under- 
stand the Japanese people by reading historical books only. 
The early history of the nation is still veiled in obscurity, be- 
cause we have been content to rely on written records and oral 
tradition only, which are quite inadequate. Following in the 
wake of Western nations, we must begin our study of Japanese 
history by going into an ethnological question bearing on our 
origin as a race. Where was the plain known as Takama-ga- 
hara whence Izanagi and Izanami are said to have come ? No 
scientific historical investigations can be of much value as long 
as this question is left unanswered. Hitherto, for various rea- 
sons, investigation of this point has been avoided altogether or 
inquirers into the subject have been silent as to their discoveries. 
But there is no longer any reason for this reserve. As a matter 
of fact, in reference to the locaticui of Takama-ga-hara all sorts 
of opinions are held and defended. Certain Mito scholars have 
decided that Takama ga-hara is another name for Yamato. 
Others have located it in Hitachi. Those who have located it 
in some foreign country are by no means agreed as to place. 
Ethnologists, archaeologists, linguists and students of geography 
working together surely ought to be able to settle this funda- 
mental question bearing on the whole history of our civilisation. 
Another obscure point connected with our history and mythology 
refers to the time that elapsed between the creation of the w’orld 
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by Izanagi and Izanami '*^ and the time of the appearance of Ninigi 
no Mikoto, the grandson of Amaterasu. History proper begins 
from the time of Tcnson (Amaterasu no mi-mago and great 
grandfather of Jinimu Tcnno, the first Emperor of Japan).” 

“ He then sum.s up his argument somewhat as follows : — 
The truth is that the facts given above and others which might 
be deduced force us to the conclusion that we are still in a state 
of profound ignorance as to our origin as a race and as to the 
source or sources of our civilisation, and if we hope to throw 
fresh light on this subject, we must certainly adopt new methods 
of investigation. The scholars among us vho bear the name of 
Kokugahisha have confined their attention to the study of such 
ancient books as the Kojiki, A ihcnki, Engi-shiki, Hlanydshu and 
the Kogoshui Their studios are marked by con- 

siderable bias. Their minds arc no longer free to adopt new 
views. With a view of getting rid of this tendency and starting 
fresh lines of inquiry, I have avoided the term Kokitgakn and 
substituted for it the title Nihongakst, and what I propose is that 
we should endeavour to imitate the European archmologists who 
have thrown such marvellous light on Assyrian and Egyptian 
history.” 

“ There will be some, observes Dr. Ariga, who in reply to 
what I have said will tell us that, dig as we may, the grand 
relics found in Assyria and Egypt will never be discovered here, 
as the Japanese people in ancient times took no delight in raising 
permanent structures or lasting monuments. The archaeologist, 
the ethnologist and the linguist will, we are told, find a great 
dearth of material in this counti j', and the truth of this can 
hardly be denied. But it can not be afifirmed that our explora- 
tions hitherto have been very minute or that they have been 
perseveringly carried on. Ceremonies, inscriptions, oral tradi- 
tions and the folk lore of the people should all furnish material 

* It is somewhat surprising to find Dr. Ariga endorsing the view that the 
world was created by Izanagi and Izanami, but the language he uses admits of no 
other explanati n, W ritcr of Summary). 
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for this investigation. The Imperial archives, Imperial traditions 
and customs are now becoming the subject of study. I was 
connected with the Bureau engaged in investigating the system 
of administration followed in the Imperial Household for some 
little time and came across a good many things that seemed to 
me calculated to throw light on our ancient history.” 

The most serious attempt yet made by a Japanese scholar 
to reconstruct Japanese chronology is that of Dr. Kume, who, 
in 1892, lost his position in the Imperial University on account 
of his skepticism of the orthodox Chronology. His views are 
summarized in a Note, furnished by Rev. Charles F. Sweet, of 
Tokyo, and reproduced on pages 257-261. 

Murdoch, in his “ History of Japan,” Vol. I, Chap. Ill, on 
“ Old Yamato,” also engages in ingenious explanations of some 
of the inconsistencies of Japanese records and chronology. 

We are not, however, greatly concerned with the explana- 
tions of artificiality in Japanese chronology, and feel under no 
obligation to attempt a satisfactory explanation, if one is pos- 
sible. Our present purpose is not that of the historical critic ; 
it is merely that of the mechanical scribe, like the typewriter, 
w'hich records whatever is given to it. As has been already 
stated, we take the chronology, as it is, with all its faults, be- 
cause it has been in constant use, and make it useful to those 
who cannot use the Japanese originals. We cannot even hope 
that our own w’ork is absolutely free from mistakes ; but we 
have taken the utmost pains to eliminate error* and reach ap- 
proximate accuracy. The internal conditions of the subject 
rather forbid absolute accuracy. Our chief purpose will be 
fully realised, if these tables will enable students of Japanese in- 
stitutions to gain better perspectives and clearer views of Japan- 
ese history. 

F.rnest Wilson Clement. 


* For Errata, see next page. 
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P. 38 ; The paragraph about use of Index is nullified by a change of plan 
of Index. 

P. 52 ; foot-note : for “ Emperor,” read “ Empress.” 

P. 92 ; first line : read “ Sho-wa.” 

P. 134 ; foot-note : for “ Preface,” read “ pp. 28-37.” 

P. 135; in “Chinese Emperor” column: for “Ko-o,” read “ Kyo-o,” or 
“ Kei-o.” 

P. 147 ; in “Chinese Emperor ” column : for read twice. 

P. 153 ; in “ Chinese Emperor ” column : for “ Sei-tei,” read “ Scn-tei.” And 
is better than ^ 

P. 1-57 ; in “ Chinese Emperor ” column ; for .f , read 
P. loS; in name of Chinese dynasty; “Kan” and “Han” should be 
transposed. 

P. 163 ; in “ Chinese Emperor ” column : for M read ®1 
P. 165; in “Chinese Kengo” column: for “Yiing,” read “Yung.” 

P. 166 ; in “ Chinese Emperor ” column : may be better than 
P. 168; in name of Chinese dynasty; “Kan” and “Han” should be 
transposed. For read 03 j and for read pj. 

P. 170; in name of Chinese dynasty, “Kan” and “ilan” should be 
transposed. 

P. 171 ; in “Nengo ” of Wu, or Go, Pyr.asty ; for Yiien, read Yiian.” 

P. 173 ; in “ Chinese Keng5 ” column : for read 

P. 174 ; in “ Chinese Isengo ” column : for “ Dai-nei,” read “ Tai-nei ” ; and 
for :k, read ;fc. 

P. 176 ; in “ Chinese Nengo ” column ; for read 

P. 177; in “Chinese Nengo” column: for “Yuan,” read “Yiian.” In 
“ Korean King ” column : for read 
P. 179 ; in name of Chinese dynasty : for read 
P. 181 ; in name of Chinese dynasty : for “Ty,” read “ T-‘i.” 

P. 185 ; in “ Chinese Emperor ” column : for “ Yiiang,” read “ Yiian.” 

P. 186; in “Chinese Emperor” column: is better than 

P. 187 ; Same. 

P. 192 ; in “ Chinese Nengo ” column : for “ Kai-ki,” read “ Kai-yo ” 

P. 193 ; in “ Chinese Nengo ” column : for “ Yeu-sai,” “ En-sai ” may be 
better. 

P. 196 ; in “ Chinese Nengo ” column : for “Kien,” read “ K'ien. 

P. 198 ; in “ Korean King ” column : for !]«, read 03. 

P. 199 ; in “ Chinese Nengo ” column : for “ Ko-reki,” read “ Ilo-reki."' 
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P. 2C0 ; in “ Cliir.C!:G Xciigo ’’ coliimri ; iVii- Pal-cliu,'' read “ Tai-cliu.” 

P. 204 ; in “ Chinese Emi'cror ” column : for “ Ming Tsun,’’ read “ Ming 
Tsang.” 

P. 205 ; in “ Korean King ” column : for “ Kd-rai,” read “ Ku-rai.” 

P. 207; in “Japanese Kengd. ” column: for “Tcr.-rcn,” “ Ten-en ” may be 
better; and for “ Ei-.l-.O,” road “ Ki-:,lio.’-' In “Chinese XengO ” 
column, for “Tai P‘ir.g lling Kwo,” road “T‘ai F‘ing Iling Kwo.” 

P. 212; iu ‘ Ciiinc-e Xengo” c'.'umii; for “Yiiaii Feng,’’ read “ Yiian 
Feng.” 

P. 21.'); in “ K.srean King"’ column : may bo bcUcr than 

P. 214; in “ Japanese Emperor ” column: for “Shu-toleu,” read •■riu-lohu.’ 
In “Clunose Xengo” coh.miu: is lictter than 

P.217; in “Japanese Emperor’ column: for 5£, read gc t£- lu 
“ Chinese Emperor ” column : for “ Ko-so,” read “ Ku-sO.” 

P. 221 ; in “Chlue.~e Xengo” column: for read 

P. 224; in “Cliine-e Xengo” column: for “Tien Li,” read “T'ion J.i."’ 

P.22.5; in “Korean Ki:ig” column: for “ Chliyung-mok-oang,"’ read 
“ Chhyung-mok-oang.” 

P. 229; in “Chinese Emperor” and “Chinese Xengo” colucui,: ’jh; is 
bettor than ItC. 

P. 2.10 ; Same. 

P. 233; in “ Korean King” column: for “ Shu-.sr,,"’ read “Chu-so. 

P. 240; in “Chineje Emperoi ” column: Kr “ Tei-y u-sln',” road “Tei-yu- 
sho.” In “Ciiine-sc Xengo” (.olumn: for “Iv‘Ica Wn,” read 
“ Lung AVn.” 

P. 249 ; in “ Cliino=e Emperor ” column : jj; is better tliau ‘Jl- 

P. 250 ; Sams. 
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PREFACE. 


Up to the present time there have been published no com- 
parative tables of Japanese and Western dates. It is true that 
the Home-Department, during the years from 1874 to 1878, 
under the title of 7 ai-in Tai-yd Rio-reki Tai-shd-hid, published 
a work in three volumes, purporting to give such comparative 
tables for the years A.D. 501 to 1872; but, besides the fact, 
that the work contains several errors, possibly typographical, 
the compiler must have been unaware, that the Gregorian 
Calendar had no existence until the year 1582; for the tables 
are calculated right through according to this calendar, the 
consequence being that all the dates given for the first 1100 
years are entirely wrong, being from two to ten days out, ac- 
cording to the century ; and thus the book instead of being 
useful, may easily mislead those, who, unaware of the mistake, 
make use of the tables they contain. 

In preference to giving the Japanese date corresponding to 
the first day of each month of the European Calendar, as is done 
in the aforesaid work, I have followed the opposite course and 
given the equivalent, according to the Julian or Gregorian 
calendars, of the first day of every Japanese month, as the tables 
are far more likely to be used for transposing Japanese dates 
into Western, than Western dates into Japanese. 

The present tables are carried back to A.D. 645, because 
that year, being the one in which the Nen-go system was 
introduced, seems to form a suitable starting point. In reality. 
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however, the calendars existing for the time up to the beginning 
of the 8th century, are not authentic. 

To many it may appear, that to compile tables like those 
here given, was a task involving more labour than the subject 
deserved. Yet there are not a few cases in which the Historian, 
the Astronomer, the Seismologist and other students of matters 
pertaining to Japan generally, may desire to ascertain the exact 
date of an event. To them, at least, I hope the work will be 
welcome. 

\V. B. 


Jokio, January, iSSo. 



ON JAPANESE CHRONOLOGY 
AND CALENDARS, 


(Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 10th February, 1880.) 


In the following pages I have endeavoured to arrange all the 
details I hav^e been able to collect regarding Japanese Chronology 
and Calendars, and though for the sake of completeness I have 
had to include what is perhaps known to many, I trust the 
paper will at the same time be found to contain matters that 
have not yet been explained, or insufficiently so. 

I— SYSTEMS OF COUNTING YEARS. 

\Ve find in Japan four different waj's of counting the years, 

viz : 

By the reigns of the Emperors. 

By year-periods 

By the Se.xagenary Cycle. 

By a continuous era commencing with the first year of the 
reign of Jinwiu Tenno. 

I. Counting by the Reigns of the Emperors. 

By this system the different years of each reign were 
designated by numbers, the series, commencing with i, being 
continued until a new emperor ascended the throne. It was a 
rule, that, when a change of emperor took place, the reign of the 
new monarch was counted as commencing with the new-year’s 
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del)’ I'-is successiiiii, while the whole of the j’Ciir in 

which an emperor died or abdicated was con-idered as belong- 
ing to hi^ reign. 

In the earliest Jap.ine^c historical works, the j'ears are 
counted in accordance with this sy.stcni, and if we calculate 
backwards b\' the reigns assigned to the nionarchs of- Japan, we 
find, that the first emperor, y//,vw// Tenuj, should have founded 
the empire in the rear 660 13. C. It will, however, later 
on be shown, tliat these records cannot be relied u-pon. 

2. CoU.NTIXa', BY “NeX-C6.’’ 

In the 4th year of the icign of KzM-gioku Tamo (645 A.D.) 
the system of counting tlie > ears by the reigns of the n-.onarchs 
was replaced 1)\- the mode wliich had been in use in 
China since about 164 B.C., vi^. of counting Iiy periods of no 
fi.xecl length, each bearing a distinctir’c name. 'I'he fust [lerioil 
in Japan rras called 'Lii-.’.zja, comnKi'.cing as aforesaid with the 
year corie.sponding to (1.15 .\.1J. Tlie n.inic.s of these periods 
are called ^ jil, AV/.'-gv. 

This system soonis not to have become firmly established at 
once, for rve find, that under Sai mci (655-661 A.D.), Te7z-ji 
(,662-6“! A.D.), Ji-t'i (6S7-696 A.D) and during part of the 
reign of Mum-iun (697-707 .-\.D.), no Aengo were used, the 
}’ears being as in former dar's c<junted b}' the reigns of the em- 
perors. In the absence of regular Xen-go for these intervals, 
Japane.se chronological works sometimes give as such the names 
of the said four monarchs. 

The j’ears contained in eacli period arc numbered i, 2, 3 
and so on, in the same way as when counting the years of the 
reigns of the monarchs. The Ntiigd is generally compo.scd of 
two, in exceptional cases of four, Chinese Characters, usually 
possessing some felicitous meaning. Thus Tem-po means Hea- 

It -s\as in reality A, '-/fA.v T mu, rtho, on ;-ucceediiig to the throne in the 
7th month, adopted the syo.em. The year in which the change took 

phace IS therefure, if counted In the oM system, 4lh rear while .ac 

Cording to the new metlioi! It must l.e c.alled yo-/-/n',; ill Year. 
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venly Protection ; , Benevolent Gov'eninient ; Jlci-ji, 

Pinlightened Peace. At times a A~t/i-go was chosen, the charac- 
ters of which bore a relation to certain jnij)ortant events ; thus 
on the first coinage of copper in Japan, in A.D. 708, a new 
A't'?i-go was formed from tlie two characters ^[] ^n), ll'a^du, 
meaning Japanese Copper. 

The following table shows all the characters used in form- 
ing Nen-gu, arranged according to tlie number of strokes 
contained in each. Among them the tluxe characters 
arc not used in proper, being in reality conijjonent parts 

of the names of those emperors, who, as before stated, omitted 
to choose any Xen-go. 


f! 

/a 

f' 

J ^ 

M; ! 
v--r . 

. :/// ! 

....I 
.'1 ' 

- f 

S/d' 

A.'.;;, 

Jl/l 

, 1 
Am i 

I'/ll, 

y> 

1 

i.i . 

S/Il^ 

s/lil, 

s/l 

chu 

/C!U 

XtC < 

n’i 

i 

Av/, 

■/dJ 


ISij: 

mail 

r4-; 

fv/;.v 

fliit'" 

;/ii/ 


5c> 

an, 

Ohin)'. 

t/, 

_3 0 

iTki 

dat, 

tai 


•m: 

> i ' './i 

IPui 

/ivA/ 

j.if.)- 

\ 

tai 

1 

ill, 

Am 

urn 

r 

' ■' » 

j' 

do 

bid 

Jil 

ten 


mi 

* /d 

! 

m 

.Kl. 

ki 

kc n 

r_fxz 

' U'l 

cn 

vE- + 

knsl 

klE% 

•’/ X/ 
S'/O, 

, 0 

V 

d’h 


f 

blj. 

/{■ 

i 

j 

f 

i hi 

t 

h'/ 

S/l ' ' 

i 

E" 

/h' 

-t't* ^ 

kio 

\ 

''' 

i 

Ao 

vfc. 

ViUls 

HI 


iV, 

n, 

■ )bi{ 

5 i t7 

j 

i 

t t'uLu 

} 

i 

' < h 
, ^'L 



U- 

c/d 

i 

i 

j 

fi' 

, Q 

kiikh 

E 

j r,iou 


iV'i' 

! „ 

1 

!;a 

1 

1 

/:l , 

' >' v. 

1 /»»>/ A 

j t/lh 

\ 

i__ 

m 

\ SlI 
\ 

\ 

{ 

tjiji 

« / 't I 

i 

S 

J »r» ' 

w 

i 

3i ' 

? ki/ll 

! 

i {{A 

! :av/ 

1 

1 , 
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A Nen-gd may often be pronounced in two or more ways, 
of which the one that was in use during the period it gives its 
name to, is properly the correct one, the others having their 
origin in the various pronunciations given to the same characters 
at different times. The correct pronunciation is, however, not 
always the one in general use, tire modern sound being naturally 
preferred to the ancient, perhaps obsolete, one. 

The periods into which time is divided by the Nen-go 
system arc of no fixed length, the Nen-go being changed when- 
ever some important or memorable event took place. Many 
Nen-gd have lasted only one year, while several comprise over 
twenty years. The period 0 -ci reaches the greatest length, 
covering 34 years (A.l). 1394-14271. 

Changes in the style of the Nen-gd do not take place (rn 
New-year’s days in preference to any other day of the year. 
We have alread}' seen that, when the time was counted by the 
reigns of the emperors, it was customary to let the new reign 
date from the first day of the \'ear following that in which the 
change of monarch took place. In the case of changes of 
Nen-gd, the rule is just the opposite, the new period, as soon as 
chosen, being counted back as commencing with the first day of 
the year in which the change is effected. I'hus, when in the 
I ith month of the 9th year of Mei-vea it was decided to change 
the Nen-gd into An-ci, the former designation was at once drop- 
ped, and the term An-ci 1st j'car adopted as ajiplying to the 
whole year from its beginning. This .sj’stem is somewhat incon- 
venient, because while books, documents, etc., written during the 
earlier part of the year, would, in the above instance, be dated 
9th year, everything wiitten after the adoption of the 
new Nen-gd, even if referring to events falling before the change, 
would mention the year as An-ci ist. The inconvenience is at 
times increased through the delay that in those dajs would 
neces-sarily occur bcfoie the change of a Ncn-gd could be noti- 
fied throughout the country. Thus when the Ncn-gd was 
alteicd iuic ]n the jcai, the news of the change niiglit not reach 
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some provinces in time to prevent the o!d name being carried 
into another year, so that, what in the abov’c instance should pro- 
perly be Ati-ei 2nd j’ear, might in distant parts of the country 
be designated jl/A-'ii.'a loth year. 

In 1867 the A'c/i-go was altered to JL'i-ji, and it was at the 
same time decreed, that henceforth the stj-lc of the Nen-gb 
should only be changed at the commencement <if the reign of a 
new emjaeror. In China this rule has been in force since the 
time of the first emperor of the Ming dj'nastj-, about 1366 
A.D. 

The two systems here mentioned, viz., of counting by the 
years of the nionarchs and by Niti-gb are both extremely in- 
convenient. Without the aid of a hand-book, the indications 
convey no idea of the relative position, in time, of historical 
events, and this fact constitutes a considerable impediment to 
the acquirement of a historical knowledge of the countrj’. 

3. Ti!e Sexagenary Cvci-e. 

The mode of counting the years by the above nanied cycle is 
borrowed from China, where it has been in use since the 6ist 
year of the reign of the Emperor Huang-ti (2637 E.C.). It is 
not known when it was first introduced into Japan, but it may 
be surmised, that it was brought there at the same time as the 
first Chinese books, viz., A.D. 284. 

The cycle is formed by combining two separate series of 
characters as follows : — 

One series is derived from the five elements ki, hi, tsiichi, 
kane, inizii (rvood, fire, earth, metal and water), each of which 
is divided into c and to, elder and j uunger brother. A separate 
character being given to each division, we obtain : — 



ki 

no 

e 

z* 

ki 

no 

to 


hi 

no 

e 

T 

Iti 

no 

to 
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5 

)X 


tsuchi no e 

6 

a 


tsuchi no to 

7 

m 


ka* no e 

8 



ka no to 

9 



mizu no e 

10 



mizu no to 

This scries 

of ten is called Tt/i 

-kdu, 5^ ^ ; or Jik-kan i^. 

(also written -j- ^), “ the ten celestial stems.’’ 

The other 

series consists of twelve characters, named after 

the signs of the Zodiac 

— 


I 

=f- 

ne 

the rat 

2 

a 

ushi 

the bull 

3 

M 

tora 

the tiger 

4 

511 

u 

the hare 

5 


tatsu 

the dragon 

6 

a 

mi 

the serpent 

7 


uma 

the horse 

8 


hitsuji 

the goat 

9 


saru 

the ape 

10 

n 

tori 

the cock 

1 1 


inu 

the dog 

12 


i 

the boar 


These are called Chi-shi ijjj or Ju-ni-slii -f' H the 
“ twelve terrestrial branches.” 

The Ten Celestial Stems arc now combined with the T wclve 
Terrestrial Branches, so as to form groups of two characters. 

The simplest way to effect this would seem to be to have first 
prefixed ki-no-c to each of the twelve branches ; thereafter pre- 
fixing ki-no-to to each branch ; then using hi-no-e in the same 
manner, and so on through the ten sterns. In this way we 
would have obtained one grand cycle of 120 (10 X 12 ) combi- 
nations. This, however, is not the way the two cycles are 


* A’, ia au aLUtnatioti of ! 7. . 
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used. They are both supposed to be constantly progressing, as 
will now be described. Let us imagine a clock ^vith two hands, 
one long and one short, each having its own graduated scale ; 
the scale of the long hand being divided into ten, and that of the 
short hand into twelve, equal parts, the marks of division being 
so arranged, that in the place generally marked i in an ordinary 
clock, one of the marks of the outer scale falls in the same 
radius as one of those of the inner scale. The divisions of the 
outer circle are named after the ten celestial stems, while those 
of the inner one are called after the twelve terrestrial branches, 
both series commencing at the aforesaid coinciding points. (See 
Tig. I.) 


Fig. 1. 
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Fi^. 2. 


The 

Sexagenary 

Cycle. 


Ki 

720 

C 

Ki 

710 

to 

Hi 

710 

e 

Hi 

710 

to 

TsucJii 

no c 


Ka me ^37 
Ka 710 to ^ 
^[izu 710 e 3 r 49 


1 

' 

i 

K 

! 

i 

; 

■s *0- 

is i 

•». 

s ' : 

S ' ^ 

1 

Toi'i 


T" 

31 : 

Si" 

i .E ■ Ei 

1 i 



® i 

^ % 

I 


5 ' 

41 

31 

21 

1 1 


1 


52 

.42 

! 32 


22 

. 12 

13 


3 

53 

43 

33 

23 


14 


4 

, 54 

;44 


34 

24 

25 


'5 

5 : 

55 

45 

35 


26 




■ 


37 


27 

17 

7 : 

1 

57 

47 


38 


28 

18 

! 8 


[58 

48 

49 


.-9 

29 

19 

9 

59 


50 


40 

30 

20 


10 

! 60 


Let us further suppose that the clockwork is so arranged 
that the long hand goe-. round the dial in ten, and the short hand 
in twelve, years. When the hands are set at the aforesaid coin- 
ciding points, they will indicate as follows, the long hand being 
read first : — 

Ep ki-no-e 

^ ne 

If the clock is now set going, the hands \\ i!l at the end of 
one year point at : 


ki-no-to 
3 : ushi 
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In this way the hands advance one division every year, and 
after ten years the long hand will be back at while the short 
one will only have reached The hands will thus move on 

for sixty years, giving us many different combinations, before 
meeting at the jjoint whence they first started. The sexagenary 
cycle then commences again with ^ 

The accompanying table (Fig. 2) shows the order in which 
the sixty combinations contained in any one cycle follow each 
other, one of the Chinese characters in the vertical column being 
read first followed by one of those in the horizontal line. Thus 
the 38th combination is ka-vo-to 7 ishi ; the S9th, mizu-no-e mu, 
and so on. 

The sexagenary cycle lesulting from these combinations is 
called Kiva-ko-sld Ep One cycle of sixty is called Ik-k'o- 
shi — tp ^ or Jehi-gen — %. The name given to a year 
according to this system is called its E-to, (from the words e and 
to, used in forming the ten celestial stems) . 

The twelve “ terrestrial branches ” arc sometimes used 
alone, to indicate the years, without being preceded by one of the 
“ celestial stems.” Thus Jem-pH 2nd year (1831) may be called 
" u no toshi,” the j'ear of the hare, and so might Tem-po 14th 
year (1843). But it will easily be seen that such indications 
cannot as a rule be used without leaving a doubt as to the re- 
moteness of the time spoken of. Thus, if in nma no toshi one 
speaks of u 710 toshi, this may mean 3 years ago, or 15 (12 -f 3), 
or 27 (2 X 12 -1- 3), years ago, and so on. There are, however, 
cases in Avhich the indication is sufficient. Thus, if in saru no 
toshi a person of about twenty years of age states that he was 
born in i no toshi, he must refer to the precedmg cycle but one, 
which makes his age 2 1 years ; because, if he meant the immedi- 
ately preceding cycle, he could not be older than 9 years. 

When the two series are used together, a little more preci- 
sion is obtained, through the cycle used being one of sixty years 
instead of one of twelve. But even here the indication is often 
ambiguous. If in a year called tsnchi-tio-e, uuia no toshi (the 
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55th of the table), one speaks of an event that took place in 
viizu-no-to, hitsuji no ioslii, (the 20th of the table), he may- 
mean 35 years back ; or 95, (60 + 35) ; or 155, (2 x 60+ 35), etc. 
In exceptional cases only is the indication sufficient to convey 
an idea of the exact time spoken of. Thus, if in the year called 
ka-no-to, u no tosJii (the 28th of the diagram) an old man gives 
lSHchi-?w-to , mi no toshi (the 6th of the diagram'', as the year of 
his birth, he must speak of the sexagenary cycle preceding the 
existing one, which makes his age 82 years, as it is out of ques- 
tion that he can be either 22 or 142 years old. 

In China, this want of precision is by some writers said to 
be obviated by numbering the sexagenary cycles in a continuous 
series, the one commencing 2637 B.C. being the first, which 
gives us the one now in use as the 76th, covering the years 
1864 to 1923. I have not been able to verify this statement; 
but such a course is at least not followed in Japan, if for 
no other reason, because when the system of counting by the 
cycle was introduced into Japan, it had already been in use over 
2000 years in China, the consequence being that the Japanese 
could not well start with the number of the contemporary Chin- 
ese cycle, as all the previous cj’cles would be missing in their 
historical records ; nor conld they commence a new series, by 
numbering their own first cycle i, because the discrepancy thus 
arising between the numbers of the Chinese cycles and these 
employed in Japan would likewise at once display the much later 
origin of Japanese history, a fact which the Japanese dislike to 
allude to. 

The E-io is often used in addition to the year of the reign 
of the emperor, or the Nen-gb, thus ; 

Sai-mei Ten-no roku nen, ka no-e, saru no toshi. 

An-sei ni nen, ki-no-to, u no toshi. 

The sexagenary cycle affords a great assistance in the study 
of the history of Japan and China, especially in that of the latter 
country. Extending back as it does to over 2000 years before 
Christ, it would have been impossible to fix the true time of the 
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events recorded by Chinese historians, had they but given us the 
name of the emperor or the incessantly changing Nen-go. When 
the E-to of the year is added, as it generally is, it becomes an 
easy task to calculate all events to a year. For instance, as the 
year iSyg is the i6th year of the 76th cycle, vve have but to 
count back 75 X 60-1- 16 years, to find that the first cycle was 
instituted in the year 2637 B.C. ; and with equal precision the 
time of anj’ other event may be ascertained. If moreover the 
E-to of the month and day is given, as will be explained here- 
after, we are enabled to calculate any event to a day. 

4. Counting the years by one continuous Era commencing 

WITH THE 1ST YEAR OF Jl.MMU’s ReIGN. 

This mode of counting the years is quite a modern innova- 
tion, adopted in imitation of the Christian era. It has never been 
in general use, nor is it likely ever to become so. 

When placing the commencement of Jimmu’s reign in 660 
B.C., the year 1880 A.D. is the 2540th after Jimmu Tenno. 

II. SUB-DIVISION OF THE YEAR. 

I . Calendars. 

In Japanese Calendars, as introduced from China, the year 
is divided into lunar months, a new moon marking the beginning 
of a month. As a lunation is between 29 and 30 days, it be- 
comes necessary to make some months 29 and others 30 days. 
Had a lunation been exactly 29’; days, months of 29 and 30 
days might have followed each otlicr alternately, without inter- 
ruption ; but as the interval between one new moon and the next 
is somewhat over 29 1 days, the long months, of 30 days, must 
necessarily occur more freijucntly than those of 29 days. 

The rule, according to which the length of the months is 
regulated in the earliest Chinese and Japanese calendars, is as 
follows : — 

If the interv'al between the midnight hour that marks the 
commencement of the day on which a new moon occurs, and 
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the hour of the next new moon is less than 30 daj-s, the month 
gets only 29 days. Such a month is called /J-* Sho (short). 

If, on the other hand, the said interval amounts to 30 days 
or over, the month gets 30 days, and is called Dai (long). 

A lunation is variously estimated in the Chinese Calendars, 
that have been in use at different periods. In the one which I 
have chosen as an illustration, it is 29.5305921 days. 

In the instances I am about to give below, I have found it 
convenient to count by decimal fractions of a day, instead of by 
hours, minutes and so forth. A day being always counted from 
midnight, I have called the midnight hour o; 6 a.ni. will thus be 
0.25 ; noon 0.5 ; 6p.ni. 0.75; and soon. The midnight with 
which the i6th day ends and the 17th commences, I conse- 
quently call 16.0 ; noon of the 17th day is 16.5, that is, sixteen 
days and a half from o. 

Let us now suppose that it is a new moon, on the first day 
of a series, at 3 a.m. or in decimals at o. 125, and let us call that 


moon “the ist.” We then have: 

1st. Moon commences at 0.125 

and lasts, in days 29.5305921 

2nd moon will tiicrefore commence on 

the day and hour expressed by “9-15555921 

By counting from the midnight preceding 

the 1st moon, i.e 0.0 

We get 29.6555921 

Which being under 50, we make the ist month 29 days 

2nd. Moon commenced at 29.6555921 

and lasts 29.5305921 

3rd moon will thus commence 59.1861842 

By counting from the midnight preceding 
the 2nd moon 29.0 

We get 30.1861842 


Wl’.ich being over 30, we make the 2nd month 30 days 
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3rd. Moon commenced at 59.1861842 

and lasts 29.5305921 

4th moon will thus commence 88.7167763 

By counting from the midnight preceding 
the 3rd month 59.0 

We get 29.7167763 


Which being under 30, we make the 3rd month 29 days 

By continuing in the above manner, we can easily calculate 
the calendar for any number of months ; but the same result 
may be obtained in a much simpler way. 

It will easily be seen that a new moon commencing at, or a 
short time after, midnight will come to an end some time in the 
afternoon of the 30th day, consequently before the expiry of 30 
days from the midnight on or after which it commenced. It is 
not until a new moon commences at such an hour as will entail 
the next new moon falling on or after the midnight separating 
the 30th and the 3(st day, that by counting from the midnight 
preceding the fonrier we obtain 30 days or more, thereby getting 
a month of 30 days. 

From this it may be gathered that it depends entirely on 
the hour on which a new moon commences, whether the ensuing 
month shall be long or short ; or, in other words, if it commences 
before certain hour, tire ensuing month w ill have 29 days, while, 
if it commences on or after that hour, the month will have 30 daj's. 

It is obvious that the moment, that thus decides whether a 
month is to be short or long, must be the hour expressed by the 
decimals -a’liich, if added to those of a lunation, zoill give i .0, 
that is o.pdg^ojg. For if a moon commences at 0.4694079, 
the next moon will commence 2g.yyoyQ2i days later, that is, at 
30,0, thus exactly yo days after the midnight preceding the 
previous new moon, o. 

We thus get the simple rule : If a new moon commences 
earlier in the day than the hour expressed by the decimal frac- 
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tion .4694079, the ensuing month will have 29 days ; if it com- 
mences on or after that hour, the month vv ill have 30 days. 

In compiling the calendar for a certain number of months, 
we therefore only have to calculate the decimals indicating the 
hours on which the moons, during that time, will commence. 
These decimals are, of course, obtained bj^ always adding the 
fraction of the lunation .5305921 to that indicating the hour of 
the commencement of the preceding new moon. 

I^t us now, commencing with a new moon that falls exactly 
at midnight, — consequently containing no decimal fraction, — 
calculate the decimals marking the hour on which each of a 
series of about sixty moons commences, and let us further, 
according to the rule laid down, give 29 daj’s to the month, 
wherever the decimal fraction is under .4694079, and 30 days, 
where the fraction is larger. V\’e then get as follows : — 


Number 

of 

moon. 

Decimals 
indicating the 
time on 
which the 
moon com- 
mences. 

Number 
of days 
of 

ensuing 

month. 

Number 

of 

moon. 

Decimals 
indicating the 
time on 
which the 
moon com- 
mences. 

Number 
of dws 
of' 
ensuing 
month. 

Number 

of 

racHjn. 

Decimals 
indicating the 
timp on 
winch tile 
rnLK>n com- 
mences. 

Number 
of days 
of 

en'^uing 

month. 

I 

.0000000 

29 

22 

.1424341 

29 

43 

.2848682 

29 

2 

•5305921 

30 

23 

.6730262 

30 

44 

.8154603 

30 

3 

.0611842 

29 

24 

•20361S3 

29 

45 

.3460524 

29 

4 

• 59>7763 

30 

25 

.7342104 

30 

46 

.8766445 

30 

5 

.1223684 

29 

26 

.2648025 

29 

47 

48 

.4072366 

29 

6 

.6529605 

30 

27 

■7953946 

30 

.9378287 

3° 

7 

.1835526 

29 

28 

.3259867 

29 

49 

.4684208 

29 

8 

.7141447 

30 

29 

.8565788 

30 

5 ° 

.9990129 

30 

9 

.2447368 

29 

30 

.3871709 

29 

5 ' 

.5296050 

30 

10 

■7753289 

30 

3 ‘ 

.9177630 

30 

52 

.0601971 

29 

It 

.3059210 

29 

32 

•4483551 

29 

53 

.5907892 

30 

12 

.8365131 

30 

33 

•9789472 

30 

54 

.1213813 

29 

13 

.3671052 

29 

34 

•5095393 

30 

55 

• 65>9734 

30 

14 

.8976973 

30 

35 

.0401314 

29 

56 

.1825655 

29 

«5 

.4282894 

29 

36 

•5707235 

30 

57 

.7131576 

30 

16 

.9588815 

30 

37 

.1013156 

29 

58 

•2437497 

29 

17 

.4894736 

30 

38 

.6319077 

30 

59 

.7743418 

30 

18 

.0200657 

29 

39 

.1624998 

29 

60 

•3049339 

29 

19 

• 55 f '6578 

30 

40 

.6930919 

30 

61 

.8355260 

30 

20 

.0812499 

29 

41 

.2236840 

29 

62 

.3661181 

29 

21 

.61 18420 

30 

42 

.7542761 

30 



The foregoing gives us, in 62 months, 34 of 30 days and 
28 of 29 days ; and it will be observed that in this calendar two 
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short months never follow each other, nor will more than two 
long ones be found together. 

Having thus seen the mode in which the length of the 
months was regulated, we lequire to know, how they were 
grouped together into years. The chief object was naturally to 
adapt the lunar months to the solar year, so as to make the 
seasons, equinoxes and solstices recur with some degree of regu- 
larity in the same months. It is therefore necessary that we 
should first make oui selves acquainted with the solar year and 
its divisions. 

The c.stimated length of the solar year is about 365 J days, 
varying slightly in the calendars that have been in use at different 
periods. As however these remarks are merely intended to 
give an idea of the main principles on which the calendar was 
compiled, it does not matter much whichever length we give to 
the solar year, and for the sake of convenience I have in the 
following calculations taken it as equal to 365 days. 

The yearly circuit of the sun is divided into twelve parts, 
the names of which have already been given on page 6. Each 
of these divisions consequently represents 1/12 of the solar year, 
and covers jy or 30.41667 days. If thus the sun is supposed 
to start from the division of the rat, at the midnight hour e.x- 
pressed by o, it will enter the next division, that of the bull, at 
the day and hour expres.sed by 30.41667 ; that of the tiger at 
60.83333 ; and so on. 

The radii by which the circuit is divided into the said 
twelve parts are termed ^ Niu-setsii, or simply Sehu, the 
one preceding the division of the rat being the first. The names 
of the twelve Setsii, and the numbers indicating the day and 
hour when the sun enters each, — and therefore also representing 
the position of each Seisu in the circuit, — are as follows : — 


1st Setsu 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 


o, 

30.41667 

60.83333 


Dai-setsu 

Sho-kan 

Ris-shun 
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4th Setsu 

Kei-chitsu 

91.25 

5th 

Sei-mei 

1 2 1 .66667 

6th „ 

Rik-ka 

152.08333 

•• 

Bo-shu 

182.5 

Sth 

Sho-sho 

2 1 2.91667 

Qth 

Ris-shu 

243-33333 

loth „ 

Haku-ro 

27375 

nth 

Kan-ro 

304. 1 6667 

1 2th „ 

Rit-to 

334-58333 

Each of the sectors confined between two Setsu is again 

divided into halves, the 

dividing radii being in this case called 

ff* Chu-setsu. Commencing with the one that falls in the 

sector of the rat, half-way between the 

1st and 2nd Setsu, and 

adding the day and hour of the circuit 
we get : — 

corrc.sponding to each. 

1st Chu-setsu 

To-ji 

15.2083 

2nd „ 

Dai-kan 

45-625 

3 id 

U-sui 

76.0417 

4th 

Shum-bun 

106.4583 

Sth 

Koku-u 

136.875 

6th „ 

Sho-man 

167.2917 

/th 

Ge-shi 

197.7083 

Sth 

Dai-sho 

228.125 

9th 

Sho-sho 

258.5417 

loth „ 

Shu-bun 

288.9583 

nth 

So-ko 

319-375 

1 2th 

Sho-setsu 

349-7917 


The sun is considered to be in the first Chu-setsu, To-ji, at 
winter solstice (22nd December), and the solar year begins with 
the preceding Setsu, Dai-setsu, (consequently the Sth Decem- 
ber). 
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Fig. 3. 



It’ will be seen that, the Setsji and Chu-setsri indicate the 
seasons with much more precision that the lunar calendar, hold- 
ing, as they do, a fixed position in the solar year. Hence it was 
common, — especially among farmers and sailors, to calculate 
according to'the Setsu ; and the yearly calendars always stated 
on what particular days the Setsu and Chu-setsu occurred for 
tlie current year. 

The accompanying Fig. 3 shows the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, the Setsu and Chu-setsu, and the day of the Gregorian 
calendar corresponding to each. As will be shown hereafter, 
the length given to the intervals between the different Setsu and 
Chu-setsu underwent certain changes in later calendars, in con- 
sequence of which the day of the solar year corresponding to 
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each was not the same in the various calendars that have been 
in use. In the figure here given, the dates of the Gregorian 
calendar appended to the Setsii and Chu-setsit are those they 
held in the last calendar used in Japan. In leap-years one day 
must be deducted from the dates given. 

The civil year does not commence at the same time as the 
solar one, the New-year’s day of a normal civil year falling on 
the day when the sun is i(^ the 3rd Setsii, Risshun (4th Feb- 
ruary). 

In trying to adapt a civil year, composed of lunar months, 
to the solar year, we meet with the difficulty that the latter, 
which consists of about 365 days, is not a multiple of the num- 
ber of days contained in a lunation, as twelve moons will cover 
only about 354 days, while thirteen moons will aggregate about 
384 days. In giving the ordinary civil year only twelve lunar 
months, as the Chinese and Japanese do, the said year will con- 
sequently be about 1 1 days shorter than the solar year ; or in 
other words, the New-year’s day of a civil year will fall about 1 1 
days earlier than the New-year's day of the preceding year. 
After the lapse of another civil year of 1 2 months, the error 
will amount to about 22 days, and thus the discrepancy will 
steadily increase, throwing the seasons entirely out of their 
proper places in the calendar. 

To remedy this, an intercalary month is inserted occasional- 
ly, and the discrepancy between the civil and solar years there- 
by always kept within certain limits. Such a month, as will be 
shown hereafter, has to be intercalated once in about 33 months. 
When a year in this way comes to contain 1 3 months, tlie inter- 
calary one is always called by the name of the preceding month, 
with the word Urd added : thus an intercalary month inserted 
after the 8th month, is called Urd ha chi givatsti. 

' The way in which the proper places of intercalation are 
calculated is best explained as follows : 

' Let us imagine the moon travelling round the same circuit 
siftd with the same speed as the sun, meanwhile increasing pnd 
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decreasing in its usual course. If starting on die New-year’s 
day of the civil year, — consequently being then a new moon,— 
from the 3rd Setsu, that is, on tlie day of the solar year 
corresponding to 60.83333, the next new moon will occur 
one lunation, i.e., 29.5305921 days later, consequently at 
the hour and place expressed by 90.3639221, and thus after the 
moon has passed the 3id Chu-setsu, but somewhat before it has 
entered the 4th Setsu 91.25. The next new moon after that 
will occur on the expiry of another ^.5305921 days, that is, at 
the hour and place expressed by 119.8945142, thus after the 
moon has passed the 4th Chu-setsu, but still more in advance of 
the 5th Setsu, 1 2 1 .66667, than in the case of the preceding moon. 
The new moons w ill thus gradually fall more and more in ad- 
vance of the Setsu, and if the moon continues in the circuit for a 
certain time, we shall at last get a new moon so close after the 
moon’s passing a Chu-setsu, that the following new moon will 
take place before it reaches the nc-xt Chu-setsu. We thus obtain 
a moon, tliat does not pass through any Chu-setsu at all. 

The rule followed in compiling the calendar is, that those 
moons that do not contain anj Chu-setsu become intercalary mojiths. 

It will easily be undei stood that the above procedure is but 
a practical way of illustrating the difference between the length of 
the lunar month and the twelfth part of the solar year. Had a 
lunation been exactly 1/12 of the solar year, we should always 
have new moon at Setsu, and full moon at Chu-setsu. But as 
the lunation is in reality shorter than i,T2 of the year, the full 
moons will occur before Chu-setsu, and the new moons before 
Setsu, and gradually more in advance of the same ; and when at 
last a new moon falls so much ahead of the Setsu, that the 
ensuing lunation will be completed before the moon reaches 
Chu-setsu — which ought to have fallen in the middle of the 
month— then this merely signifies, that the discrepancy between 
the civil and solar years now exceeds half a month, and that 
tlieiefore a correction is necessaiy^. Hence the rule, that, when 
a month contains no Chu-setsu, it is intercalary. 
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Let US now apply this rule to the series of 62 months, of 
which above we calculated the length, taking them one by one, 
and- making intercalary months of those that contain no Chu- 
setsu, at the same time grouping them into years ; and let us, in 
this calculation, give the months 29 or 30 days, as they may 
have been allotted in the list already given, thereby avoiding the 
decimal fraction of the lunation. 


Running Number Number 

number of Point of C.rcuit at of 
of days it which it ends. Chusetsu Remarks, 

month, contains. I it covers. 


1 

29 

89.83333 

3rd 

2 

’ 3 ° 

1 19 - 833.>3 

4th 

3 

29 

‘48-83333 

5th 

4 

30 

t ‘78-83333 

6th 

5 

29 

! 207.83335 

7th 

6 

30 

237.83333 

8th 

7 

29 

266.83333 

9th 

8 

30 

296-83333 

loth 

9 

29 

325-83333 

lilh 

10 

30 

355-83333 

12th 



f 384.83333, 


XI 

29 

t ‘9-83333 of the 

1st 



f next circuit. 


12 

30 

49-83333 

2nd 

>3 

29 

78-83333 

3rd 


30 

108.83333 

41 h 

»5 

29 

‘37-83333 

5th 

16 

30 

‘67-83333 

Olh 


30 

‘97-83333 

7th 

18 

29 

226.83333 

None. 

J 9 

50 

256-83333 

8th 

20 

29 

285-83333 

9th 

21 

30 

315-83333 

loth 

22 

29 

344-83333 

iith 



f 374-83333, t.e.. 


23 

30 

j 9-83333 of the 

1 2th 



1, next circuit. 


24 

29 

38-83333 

1st 

25 

30 

68-83333 

2nd 

26 

29 

97 83333 

3rd 


30 

‘27-S3333 

4th 

28 

29 

‘56 83333 

5th 

29 

30 

‘86-83333 

6th 

30 

29 

215-83333 

7th 

3 ‘ 

30 

245-83333 1 

8th 


1st civil year, commencing 
at 60.83333 of the cir- 
cuit. 


I 


2nd civil year, commencing 
at 49-83333 the cir- 
cuit. 


Intercalary month. 


3rd civil year, commencing 
at 68.83333 of the cir- 
cuit. 
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Running 1 
number j 
of j 
month, j 

Number ' 
of 

days it 
contains. 

1 

Point of Circuit at | 
which it ends. , 

j 

Number 1 

: of j 

Cliusetsu 
it covers. 

j 

Remarks. 

! 

32 

29 

274-S3333 

1 

9th 


33 

30 

304.83333 

1 loth 


34 

30 

334S3333 

nth 


35 

29 

( 

363-83333 

'393-83333. 

I2th j 


36 

30 j 

28.83333 of next 
circuit. 

Ibt 

1 


37 

29 

57-83333 

1 2nd 


38 

30 

87-83333 

3rd 

4tli civil ye.-ir, commencing 

39 

29 

116.83333 

4th 

at 57-83333 of the cir- 

40 

30 

>46.83333 1 

5‘’> 

cuit. 

41 

29 

>75-83333 

6tli 


42 

30 

205-83333 

7th 


43 

29 

234-83333 

1 8th 


44 

30 

264.83333 

; 9th 


45 

29 

293-83333 

j loth 


46 

30 

323-83333 

lllh 


47 

29 

352-83333 

f 382.83333, z £■., 
17-83333 Of next 
[ circuit. 

1 I2th 


48 

30 

1st 


49 

29 

46.83333 

2nd 


50 

! 30 

76-83333 

! 3>'d 

5th civil year, commencing 
at 46-83333 of the cir- 

51 

! 30 

>06.83333 

; 4th 

52 

: 29 


; Is one. 

Intercalary month. [cuit. 

53 

30 

165 S3333 

5'J> 


54 

1 29 

>9483333 

6th 


55 

! 30 

224-83333 

7th 


56 

29 

253 83333 

8th 


57 

30 

283 83333 

9lh 


58 

29 

312-83333 

' loth 


59 

30 

1 

342 83333 
f 37> -83333. nr’-. 

: nth 

1 


60 

29 

1 

6.83333 of next 
circuit. 

1 12th 


61 

i 3° ' 

36-83333 

1 1st 


62 

; 29 

65-83333 

j 2nd 



We have now actually compiled the calendar for five con- 
secutive years, the result being as follows : 
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1st year. 

2nd year 

3rd j^ear. 

4th year. 

5 th year. 

1st month 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

2nd 

» 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

Int. ; 29 

3rd 


29 j 

29 

29 

30 

30 

4th 


30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

Sth 


29 

30 

Int. : 29 

29 

30 

30 

6th 


30 , 

30 

30 

29 

29- 

7th 

yy 

29 , 

29 

29 

30 

30 

Sth 

yy 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

9th 

yy 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

lOth 

yy 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

nth 

yy 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

1 2th 

yy 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

In 

the foregoing 

I have 

described 

the main 

principles 


followed in compiling the first Chinese Calendars. Other minor 
items were taken into calculation, to explain which would be 
beyond the scope of this paper, as it would necessitate a famil- 
iarity not only with European, but also with the intricacies of 
Chinese, Astronomy. 

The differences between the numerous calendars that have 
been in use in China and Japan consist chiefly of some slight 
variation in the length of the solar year and the lunation, as well 
as a different estimate of the precession of the equinoxes, which 
was known to the Chinese in very remote days, though they 
were unacquainted with the real cause of it. 

I must, however, make a few remarks on one new feature 
in the later calendars. At first, no account was taken of the 
fact, that the time from the vernal to the autumnal equinox is 
about 1 86 days, wliile that from the autumnal to the vernal 
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equinox is only about 179 days, and the early astronomeis 
found it convenient to give all of the twelve portions, into which 
the circuit of tlie sun was divided by the Sctsic, the length of 
about 30.41667 days, this being in reality the mean length of the 
said divisions. The equinoxes were thus placed diametrically 
opposite to each other, at Shiun-bnn and Shu-hin, and did 
not therefore occupy their true places in the solar year. One 
consequence of this arrangement was, that the distance between 
any two Sctsn or any two Chu-setsn being always 30.41667 
days, i e., more than a lunation, it was quite impossible that two 
Seisu or two Chu-sctsu could fall \\ithin the same month. 

In later calendars the Setsn and Chu-setsn were arranged 
with a view of making the Shum-bun and Shu-bnn really cories- 
pond to the equinoxes. Thus in the calendar known to the 
Japanese as the Gihb-vcki, the distances between Setsn and Chu- 
setsn were as follow s : 


1 st 

Setsn 

to 

1st Chu-sctsu 

14 

5165 

iftWO 

days. 

ist 

Chu-sctsu 


2nd Setsn 

14 

5t65 

8 ^ 

» 

2nd 

Setsn 


2nd Chu-setsn 

14 

C0B9 

BtHO 

tt 

2nd 

Chu-sctsu 

iy 

3rd Setsu 

14 

C713 

it 

3rd 

Setsn 

i> 

3rd Chu- setsu 

14 

6713 

tt 

3rd 

Chu-setsn 

it 

4th Setsu 

14 

(Xte9 

tt 

4th 

Setsn 

tt 

4th Chu-setsn 

14 

5-i6.> 

tt 

4th 

Chu-setsn 

ft 

5 th Setsn 

15 

8040 

tt 

5th 

Setsn 

tt 

3 th Chh-sctsn 

IS 

5465 

8040 

tt 

Sth 

Chu-setsn 

it 

6th Setsn 

15 

4841 

8U40 

tt 

6th 

Setsn 

fi 

6th Chu-setsn 

15 

4441 

^0 

it 

6th 

Chu-setsn 

ft 

7th Setsu 

15 

5465 

8040 

it 

7th 

Setsii 

ft 

7th Chii-setsii 

15 

6089 

8040 

tt 

7th 

Chu-setsn 

tt 

Sth Setsu 

15 

6089 

8040 

it 

Sth 

Setsn 

tt 

Sth Chu-setsn 

15 

5465 

bOiO 

tt 

Sth 

Chu-setsn 

tt 

9th Setsu 

15 

48 Vi 

8040 

tt 

9th 

Setsn 

ft 

gth Chu-setsn 

15 

4S41 

8040 

it 
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9th Chu-setsii to 

loth Setsu 

IS 

5465 

8(H0 

days. 

lOth Setsn 


loth 

Chu-setsu 

15 

60S9 

8010 

ft 

loth Chu-setsn 

ti 

I ith 

Setsn 

14 

5465 

CO40 

»» 

I ith Setsn 

»» 

I ith 

Chu-setsn 

14 

6089 

8040 

>> 

1 1 th Chu-setsn 

)> 

1 2th 

Setsn 

'4 

C713 

MWO 


T2th Setsu 


1 2th 

Chu-setsn 

H 

C71S 

8040 


i2th Chu-setsn 

>> 

ist 

Setsu 

14 

6089 

fcOlO 

ff 




Total, 

336 

82 

XJ5 

cr one solar 
aays, year. 


As in this same calendar the lunation is estimated at 29 
days, we find that, out of the 24 divisions of the sun’s circuit, 
eight are shorter than half of a Innation ; and that, as these 
short divisions occur in groups, a lunation may at times happen 
to cover two Setsu and one Chu-sctsu, or two ChTi-setsu and one 
Setsu. To prevent this, the months had to be made short in 
some places where they really ought to have been long ; hence 
we shall in the Giho-reki often find hvo or three short months 
following each other, to make up for which, in other places, 
three, and occasionally even four, long months will be found 
together. Such was never the case in the old calendars, in 
which, as already shown, two short months could not follow 
one another. 

The following is a list of the various Calendars used in 
Japan : 

Gen-ka Reki % jj'jC from Ji-tb 4th till Ji-tb loth year 
(690-696 A.D.) This is the Calendar first used in China in the 
22nd year of Gen-ka (445 A.D.)* 

Gi HO Rlki ^ from Alom-nm ist till Tem-bio Hb-ji 

7th year { 6 gj-j 6 i A.D.) This calender is the Chinese Rin- 
tokn Reki, used there from 664 A.D. I have not been able to 
ascertain why the Japanese call this calendar after the Chine.se 

* This anci .subsequent Chinese are given with their Japanese pro 

nunciation. ^ ^ 
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period Gi-Jw, which commenced thirteen years after the Rin- 
iohi Reki was adopted in China. 

Dai-en Reki ^ from Tcni-lrio Ho-ji 8th year till 
Te 7 i-an ist year (764-857 A.D.) This is the Chinese calendar 
of the same name, first used in the 17th year of Kai-gmi (729). 

Go-ki-reki 2 ! from Tcn-an 2nd year till Jo gzvan 

3rd year (858-861 A.D.), being the Chinese Calendar of the 
same name, used there sinee Ho-o ist year (762). 

Sem-mei Reki fjl] JQ, from Jo-givan 4th j-ear till / 5 - 
kio 1st year (862-16S4.) This calendar was used in China 
from Cho-kei 2nd year (822). 

J 5 -KIO Reki ^ ^ from Jo-kio 2nd year (1685). 
This is the Chinese ^ Jnji Reki, of the year 1335. 

The Jo-kid Reki was afterwards improved upon by the 
Japanese, when they had acquired some knowledge of \\'’estern 
Astronomy. 

In the 5 th year of ]llei-ji (18721, the Japanese Government 
decided to discontinue the sj'stem of lunar months, and to 
adopt in its stead the Gregorian Calendar. As in that year the 
2nd day of the 12th month fell on the 31st December, 1872, the 
change was effected by leaving out the remainder of the month. 
Thus the day following the 2nd day of the 1 2th month of the 
Sth year of Alci-ji, was called the ist day of the ist month of 
the 6th year of Mei-ji, corresponding to the ist of January, 

1873. 

The system of counting the years by Nen-go remains un- 
changed with the modification alreadj' mentioned, viz: that the 
style is only changed on the ascension to the throne of a new 
emperor. 


2. Sexagenary Cycle Applied 
TO Months and Days. 

Months and days are, like years, counted by sexagenary 
cycles, independently of each other. If we thus take Rlei-ji 4th 
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year 3rd month 6th day, the year is the 8th of a cycle of 60 
years, its ]l-lo being Ka-no-to, Iiitsiji ; the month is the 29th of 
a cycle of 60 months, its E-to being hMizu-no-c, tatsu ; and the 
day is the 33rd of a cycle of 60 days, having for its E-to Hi-no c, 
sani. 

The intercalary months of the Japanese year have no 
separate E-to, but bear the same name as the preceding month, 
so that, though a year may contain thirteen months, yet never 
more than twelve E-to arc used to designate its months. As 
will be shown below, some regularity is, in consequence, obtain- 
ed in the application of the cycle to the months, the same E-to 
after a fixed interval recurring in the same months of the year. 

Owing to the way in which the sexagenary cycle is pro- 
duced, it is obvious that the ist, 13th, 25th, 37th and 49th 
combinations must all end in the same character, and so must 
any two E-to of which the corresponding numbers show a 
difference of 12, or of a multiple of 12. Consequently, as only 
twelve El-to are used to designate the months of a year, the E-to 
of a month will always end in the same character as the E.-to of 
the same month in any other year, while the first character may 
differ. We shall thus always find that : 


1st 

month 

is 

Tora 

2nd 

»» 

yy 

U 

3rd 

Ji 

yy 

Tatsu 

4th 


yy 

Mi 

Sth 

yj 

yy 

Uma 

6th 

yy 

1) 

Ilitsuj 

7th 

yy 

yy 

Saru 

Sth 

yy 

yy 

Tori 

9th 

yy 

yy 

Inu 

loth 

yy 

yy 

I 

iith 

j> 

yy 

Ne 

1 2th 

yy 

y y 

Ushi 
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PtRPETUAL If THE YEAR FROM JiMMU TeNNO OR 

TABLE, the corresponding European 


SHOWING THE 

E-TO 

OF ANY JAPANESE 
MONTH. 

I 

or 

6 

YEAR 

'•> 

or 

7 

ends in 

3 

or 

8 

4 

or 

9 

5 

or 

0 

1st month 

27 

39 

5 i 

■y 

3 

15 

2nd „ 

28 

40 

52 

4 

16 

3rd „ 

29 

41 

53 

5 

17 

4 th 

30 

42 

54 

6 

18 

Sth „ 

3 t 

43 

55 

7 

19 

6th „ 

3 “ 

44 

56 

8 

20 

7th „ 

■y 

JO 

45 

57 

9 

21 

Sth „ 

34 

46 

5 S 

10 

22 

9th „ 

35. 

47 

59 

1 1 

23 

1 0th „ 

36 

48 

60 

12 

24 

nth „ 

37 

49 

I 

13 

“S 

1 2th „ 

38 

50 


14 

26 


But more than this, after the lapse of 60 months, i.c., 
5 years, the sexagenary cycle will be completed, and both 
characters composing the ll-to of a month will become the same 
as those of the same month five years previous. Thus, as the 
I ith month of Tan-po 4th year was Ki-no-c, nc, the nth month 
of Tcin-po gth year will also be Ki-no-c, nc, whereupon the cycle 
^vill go on for another five years in the same rotation. 

By aid of the accompanying table the E-to of any month 
may be ascertained, if the year from Jimmu TennS, in which the 
month falls, or the corresponding year of the Christian era, is 
known. The numbers given in the table may be interpreted 
by referring to Fig. 2 on page S. 

Example: What is the E-tu of the Sth month of Wado 
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3rd year? JVadc> 3rd year is the 1370th after Jimniu Tenno, 
or 710 A.D., both ending in o. Consequently the 8th month 
of that year is No. 22 of a cycle, which according to Fig. 2 is 
Ki-jto-to, tori. 

It will be noticed that the commencement of a new cycle 
docs not fall in the ist month of the civil year, but in the nth, 
the latter corresponding to the ist month of the solar year. 

In the application of the sexagenary cycle to the days of 
the Japanese calendar, no such regularity exists in the recur- 
rence of the same E-to on certain days, owing to the years and 
months not always containing the same number of days, 

III.— DIVISION OF TIIMlf PRIOR TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF CHINESE CALlfNDARS. 

I have deferred to the last the question : In what way did 
the Japanese count the time prior to the introduction of Chinese 
Calendars ? My reason for doing so i.s, that nothing certain is 
known in this respect, and that any speculations on this subject 
must necessarily embrace other matters, such as the true period 
to be assigned to the commencement of the history ot Japan, 
and the authenticity of its ancient historical records. 

The only facts at our disposal, bearing on the subject are : 

That in the 1 5th and i6th years of the reign of 0 -jin Tenno, 
corresponding, according to tlie calculations generally followed, 
to 2S4 and 285 A.D., Atogi and Wani brought the first know- 
ledge of the Chinese written character and specimens of Chinese 
literature to Japan. 

That Wa 7 ii rvas appointed tutor to the Imperial prince, and 
that during the reign of Ojins successor, Nin-toku Tenno, the 
study of Chinese literature was embraced by a number of Japan- 
ese of the higher classes. 

That in the lodi year of Nz/Av Tlivao (^602 A.D.) chrono- 
logical and astronomical works, and also a movable disk for 
calculating calendars, were brouglit to Japan from Coi ea. 
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That in tlie 4th year of Haku-ho (675 A.D.) the first 
astronomical observatory was erected. 

That in the 4th year of Ji-to (690 A.D.) the first official 
calendar was promulgated. 

It is not conceivable that the sexagenary cycle, — the in- 
troduction of which into Japan is not recorded, — can have been 
known and applied to years, months and days, at a time when 
the Japanese had no written characters, and when the Chinese 
calendars were totally unknown in the country. We may take 
it for granted, that, when Chinese literature was brought to 
Japan, those who occupied themselves therewith would for the 
first time become acquainted with the sexagenary cycle, and 
also, though still left ignorant of the e.xact way in which the 
Chinese compiled their calendars, form some idea of the fact, 
that the length of the Chinese year was regulated by the solar 
year. Almost any Chinese work would contain passages allud- 
ing, in some way, to the divisions of the year, intercalations etc.,* 
and we may reasonably surmise, that when during the reign of 
Nifi-ioku, 0 -jin’s successor, the study of Chinese literature had 
reached some degree of advancement, the length of the Chinese 
year would be sufficiently well known to direct attention to any 
difference that might exist between it and the Japanese year. 
We here meet with a circumstance of the greatest importance : 
that with Nin-toku Tenno the emperors suddenly cease to reach 
their former fabulously great ages, and from that time, without 
exception, only live to such ages as ordinary mortals would 
attain. That anybody may convince himself of the striking 
difference in this respect, I subjoin the ages of the seventeen 
rulers from Jiniuiu to Nin-toku, compared with those of the 
seventeen subsequent monarchs': 


* As an instance of Iiow such allusions would occur, it may be mentioned, 
that the Sm-ji-nton, wliich is said to be one of the first books lirouglit lo Japan, 
contains the following passage : “ The superfluities, made into intercalary 

months, complete the years.’’ 
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NAME. 

AGE, 

Jim-mu 

... 127 

Sui-zei 

... 84 

An-nei 

... 57 

Ttoku 

... 77 

Ko-sho 

... 114 

Ko-an 

• •• 137 

K6-rei 

... 128 

K6-gen 

... 117 

Kai-kwa 

... 115 

Su-jin 

120 

Sui-nin 

... 141 

Kei-ko 

... 143 

Sei-mu 

... 108 

Chu-ai 

... 52 

Jin-go 

... too 

D-jin 

... Ill 

Nin-toku 

... 122 

Total .... 

1853 


NAME. 

AGE. 

Ri-chu 

•• 77 

Han-sho 

60 

In-gi5 

80 

An-ko 

.. 56 

Yu-riaku 

.. 62 

Sei-nci 

42 

Tsunu-zashi ... 

.. 45 

Ken-so 

.. 38 

Nin-ken 

• • 51 

Bu-retsu 

•• 57 

Kei-tai 

.. 82 

An-kan 

.. 70 

Sen-kwa 

•• 73 

Kim-mei 

63 

Bi-datsu 

.. 48 

Y5-mei 

.. 69 

Su-j‘un 

•• 73 

Total 

.. 1046 


Average age 109 years. Average age 611 years. 


A sudden falling off like that above mentioned in the lives 
of men, who were moreover of the same family, is entirely out 
of the question, the only reasonable solution being, that the 
standar'd by ivhich the years leere counted must have been 
changed. The question then suggests itself : what was the 
original length of the year in Japan, and how was it computed ? 
To this I would offer the following reply ; 

Since the remotest ages, in almost all countries, the Sun has 
naturally decided tlie length of the year, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that this was the case in Japan too, especially as the sun was 
the particular deity of the country. In the sun’s movements 
four distinct periods must appear even to the most primitive of 
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men, namely the terms, when day and night are of equal length, 
and those on wliich the day reaches its maximum and minimum 
length, i.c., the equinoxes and the solstices. Wdiile in most 
countries the period occupied by the sun in passing through all 
of these four divisions is called a year, it would be quite natural 
to count by the shorter periods that form regular portions of the 
whole circuit, say from Solstice to Solstice, or still better from 
Equinox to Equinox, owing to their similarity, thereby making 
two years of what we now call one. 

Reverting to the age of the emperors up to Nin-toku, as 
compared with that of the subsequent ones, we see that the latter 
averages a little more than half of that of their predecessors, 
and I shall be able to show, that, if the suggestion I am going 
to make, is correct, this slight excess on the half has no actual 
existence. My opinion is, that in remote days the Japanese 
counted their year from equinox to equinox ; that during the 
reign of Nin-toku the Chinese year, of double the length, became 
generally known ; and that with his death it was officially 
adopted. 

If this theory is right, we must remember that the three 
Emperors Ri-chu, Han-sho and In-gio, who succeeded Nin- 
tokii, all lived during his reign ; and that, as it is most unlikely 
the reform in counting the years was made retrospective, the 
first part of their lives have been counted by the old (short) 
year, and the latter by the new (long) one. 

Thus Ri-chu, who reigned 7 years, was “ 77 years ” old, 
when he died. He therefore liv^ed “ 70 years ” under Nin- 
toku's reign, and was, consequently, in reality + 7=42 years 
old, when he died. 

The following emperor Han-sho reigned 6 years, and died 
“60 years” old; but as he lived 60 — (6 +7) =“47 years” 
under the old system, he was actually + 13=36^ years old. 

The emperor succeeding him, In-gio, reigned 43 years, 
and died “80 years” old, but of these only 434-6+7=56 
were long years ; the 24 years which he lived under Nin-tokus 
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reign should actually count 12, making his true age 68 
years. 

If now, in the list of the seventeen emperors after Nin-tokn, 
which is given abov^e, we substitute 42, 36I and 68 for 77, 60 
and 80, we get a total of 975 J years, or an average of 57 years 
against the 109 years of their predecessors. If it be remember- 
ed, that the true average age of a race cannot be computed from 
the lives of only seventeen men, as even one case of prema- 
ture death or unusual long life would materially affect the 
average in so small a number, it will be admitted, that the 
figures 109 and 57 are to a surprising degree in fav'or of my 
theory, that the length of the old Japanese year was but half of 
that introduced from China ; for we shall then get the result that 
the true average age of the 17 first emperors is years, 

against 57 in the case of their 17 immediate successors, making 
the average of them all together 5s| years.* 

The consequence of this, if correct, will be that Jhnvm 
Tennd's place in history is far less remote than is at present 
thought. AUH-toku died m 400 A.D., or “ 1060 years” after 
Jimvin Teund ; but if the length of these years was but half of 
our present yezr.Jiuium Tennd's reign commenced 130B.C., 
instead of 660 B.C., as generally surmised. 

I think the above should at least be accepted as a highly 
probable suggestion, worthy of further investigation. Should it 
be found that about 1 30 B.C. an emigration took place in the 
South-sea Islands, or in any country from which Jinmm is likely 
to have come, I should look upon it as a decisive proof of the 
correctness of my theory, and as a solution of the question of 
the origin of the invaders. 

It would also be important to compare the dates of certain 
events recorded in Japanese history, such as arrivals of embas- 


* The first court annalists were apjxiinted in 403, four years after Nin-tolais 
death, a measure which appears to be a most natural one in connection with an 
official re-organiraticn of the years. 
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sies, invasions, etc., with the dates assigned to them in the records 
of Corea and China. 

It will not be out of place here to make a few remarks 
regarding certain Japanese works purporting to give us 
full details of the yearly calendars, as used in Japan, from the 
very remotest days, and therefore apparently opposed to the 
theory raised by me. There are several works of the kind, but, 
as they are all reproductions of the same original, I shall by 
examining one have disposed of all. The Kzvd-iva-tsu-reki, 
M ^ is a work in three volumes, of which one gives 
us a description of the various calendars that have been in use in 
Japan, while the remaining two contain the yearly calendar 
commencing with eight years before Jimmu Tenno s reign begun, 
showing in a separate column for each year the long and short 
months as well as the E-to of the New-year’s days. On examin- 
ing these calendars we find as follows : 

The first volume mentions that the Chinese calendar called 
the Gen-ka Reki was introduced into Japan in the year 6go 
A.D., and remained in use until 697 ; that thereafter the Giho 
Reki was used until the year 764, when the Dai-en Reki was 
adopted. When, however, wc turn to the other volumes, which 
give the j early calendars from 690 till 764, we find that these 
do not all agree with the rules and formulae that characterize 
the Gen-ka and Gi-ho Reki. The Gen-ka Reki can never have 
two short months following each other, and yet we find, in the 
calendars given for the few years during which this system was 
used, one instance of two consecutive short months. The Gi-Iw 
Reki, on the other hand, must, owing to the principles on which 
it is formed, show three short months about once in every six 
years ; and yet the calendars given by the Kzvo-zua-tsu-reki as 
those in use between 697 and 764, do not show one single such 
group of short months. 

From the above we may draw' the conclusion that, though , 
the first Chinese calendar was introduced in 690 A.D., the 
calendars for the years from that time up to the compilation of 
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the earliest historical works have not been preserved, probably 
owing to the use of calendars not yet having become general in 
the country. Anxious to make the history of his countiy com- 
plete, the author of the Kn.<o<<.’a-tsh-nki or its prototype has 
than compiled calendars for the missing years, but unfortunately 
neglected to reconcile his compilation with the historical data 
quoted by himself ; and, entirely ignoring the Gcn-ka and Gi-ho 
Reki, he gives, for the years between 690 and 764 A.D., ficti- 
tious calendars calculated according to the Dai-en Reki, which 
was die system in use when the book was written, and which 
does not show three short months together, except perhaps once 
in a hundred years. 

Not satisfied with thus supplj-ing the calendars back to the 
time the first Chinese calendar was introduced, the author is bold 
enough to undertake to give us the yearly calendars for thirteen 
centuries prior to that time, thus taking us back to some 
years before the reign of Jiinmu Teiiiid ! To give these calen- 
dars the gloss of authenticit}', the author says, that during those 
centuries there were three diffcrent systems of calendar, Japanese 
by origin, in use ; but he can give us no better name for them 
than i -ifr, 4* and ^ “the first old," “the middle 
cJd ” and “ the last old,” — names that of course w'cre never 
given to any calendars when in use. It is superfluous to say 
that these calendars are as fictitious as those before mentioned ; 
the author way have obtained them by calculating backwards 
according to one of the numerous Chinese systems, a process 
which would present no difficulties ; but it is much more likely 
that he has simply copied a series of Chinese calendars. In 
doing so, it was not even nccessarj' that he should copy the 
calendars of the con esponding Chinese years ; he might choose 
at random aeiy starting point in the records of Chinese calendars 
and then, after counting backwards as many months as required, 
join the part chosen to the first genuine Japanese calendar at his 
disposal ; in this manner he w'ould in reality ha\e done nothing 
but count backwards by lunations, and the result of the 
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operation would therefore, as far correctness goes, be such a 
system of Calendars as might perfectly vcell have been used by 
the Japanese, had they had any calendars at all in those days. 

This whole system of fictitious dates has thereafter been 
applied in the first histories of Japan ; in fact there can liardly be 
any doubt, that the object in compiling them was to this very 
use, and that the compilation was simultaneous and connected 
with that of the Nihon-gi, which latter work gives the month and 
dale of the very earliest events, accompanied by the E-to of the 
day, always in strict conformit}- with the calendars given in the 
Kzvd-zva-tsii-t cki. Yet the same work announces many centuries 
later the introduction of the written character, the importation of 
the instruments required for calculating calendars, the erection 
of the first astronomical observatory, and the formal introduc- 
tion of Calendars ! It is hardly too severe to style this one of 
the greatest literary frauds ever perpetrated, from which we 
may infer how little trust can be placed in tire early Japanese 
historical works. 

As the calendars given in the Kzvd-z\.<a-tsu-reki, and con- 
sequently also the data of the Xilion-gi, prior to the year 764 
A.D., are not in conformity with the systems actually used, we 
must infer that both of these books were written after the said 
year ; horv long after, v e cannot sajq for although from that 
year the calendars given by the Kzi'd-z>ea-tsu-reki are in con- 
formity with the system really in use at the time, it is quite 
possible that the yearly calendars given for some time after that 
year are not those actually used. 

We have now no difficulty in explaining a circumstance 
which seems to have caused no little surprise to eminent authors 
as Ph. Fr. \'on Siebold, and Dr. J. J. Hoffmann, namely the 
fact, that the New-}’ear's daj' on which, according to the Nihon- 
giyjivimu Tenno ascended the throne, and which is said to have 
been the 1 7th of a cj cle of 60 days, can be proved to be a day 
on which it was reallj^ now-moon. Siebold, in mentioning this, 
at first sight, striking fact says : tliat, while it is uncertain when 
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the sexagenary cycle first came into use in Japan, it is evident 
from the Nihon-gi that the sj'stem must have been in use in the 
earliest days of the Mikado dynasty, because, though it might 
be easy in the case of years to carry the sexagenary cycle back 
till Jimmu’s time, it would hardly be possible, after the lapse of 
thirteen centuries to calculate the days in the same way, with 
such correctness as is evinced in the Nihon-gi, where we find 
that the 1st day of the ist year of Jimmu Tenno’s reign actually 
falls on what can be proved to have been the day of a new- 
moon. Dr. Hoffmann expresses himself as follows : “ After 

the calculation of Professor Kaiser, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the said day, 19th February of the year 660 B.C., there 
was a new moon at Miako. Therefore tlie correctness of the 
Japanese chronology may not be called in question.” It is ejuite 
true that, by counting back by Julian years, we find that the 
day assigned as the one on which Jimmu Tenno’s reign com- 
menced, is the 19th I'ebuiary, 660 B C,, and Prof. Kaiser’s 
calculations to the effect, that a new moon commenced on that 
particular day, are undoubtedly correct. But it must be re- 
membered, that the length of a lunation being known, it would 
not be more difficult to the Japanese “ compiler ” to make the 
said and other New year’s days coincide \\ itli new-moons, than 
it was to Prof. Kaiser to test the correctness of the calendars ; 
and if, moreover, the compiler did nut make any calculations at 
all, but merely copied his calendars fiom the Chinese, it could 
not possibly be otherwise than that the day in question must 
coincide r\ith the commencement of a new moon, because 
thousands of years befoie Christ, as now, the first day of any 
Chinese month was synchronous with the day of new -moon, 

I would here desire to draw attention to a certain Chinese 
tradition, which by some authors has been associated with 
Jimmu Tenno,— a connection which is opposed to the views 
advanced by me. Thus Professor Giiffis in his work, “The 
Mikado’s Empire,” gives us the following detailed account : 

“ Chinese tradition ascribes the peopling of Japan to the 
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“ following causes : The Grand father (Taiko) of the first em- 
“ peror (Buwo) of the Shu dynastj' (thirty-seven emperors, eight 
“hundred and seventy-two years, B.C. 1 120-249) in China, 

“ having three sons, wished to bequeath his titles and estates to 
“ his j’oungest son, notwithstanding that law and custom re- 
quircd him to endow the eldest. The j'ounger son refused to 
“ receive the inheritance ; but the elder, knowing that his father 
“ Taiko would persist in his determination, and unwilling to 
“ cause trouble, secretly left his father’s house and dominions, 
“ and sailed away to the South of China. Thence he is sup- 
“ posed to have gone to Japan and founded a colony in Hiuga. 
" His name was Taihaku Ki. This event took place about 
“ forty-six years before the usually accepted date of Jimmu's 
“ departure from Hiuga upon his career of conquest.” 

And it is added in a foot-note, that KisJii koku, one of the 
names of Japan, is also translated “ country of the Ki family ” 
{ski, family ; koku, country) and that the Chinese still apply this 
name to Japan. 

There is undoubtedly some error in this calculation. 
Without taking into consideration that the said question of 
inheritance between the sons of Taiko, Bira-o' s grandfather, 
must have taken place several years before Bun'o ascended the 
throne, %ve need but to compare the year given by Professor 
Griffis as the one in which Bnzoo' s reign commenced, viz : 1120 
B.C., with the “ usually accepted ” year for Jimimi s entering 
Kaslikvabara, 660 B.C., to see that the former event took place 
460, not 46 years before the latter, and that consequently this 
tradition, which by first sight might apjx^ar to be one of signifi- 
cance, as tending to throw some light on the exact time of 
Jiviimi s invasion, cannot possibly have an}' connection with the 
latter.* 


* Bu-wo aclually ascended the throne in 1122 B.C. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

The Index contains all A-iu-go arranged alphabetically, ac- 
cording to the pronunciation. 

A Nen-go may often be pronounced in two or three 
different ways. These various pronunciations are all given in 
the Index. 

Two differently written A^en-go are sometimes pronounced 
alike. Some precaution must therefore be taken to distinguish 
between the two. For this purpose the Chinese characters of 
each Nen-go have been added in the Index ; and as a further 
check each page of the tables contains, in the lower margin, the 
characters of the different A'en-gd found on the page. 

When, owing to civil wais, two different Nen-go were used 
simultaneously, both have been giv'en in the bibles. 

In a separate Inde.x the Nen-go have been arranged ac- 
cording to the Chinese characters wherewith they are written. 
In using this index, commence by finding the first character of 
the Nen-go, among the foot-notes in heavy type. Then find 
under this foot-note the remaining character ; and the number 
found in the same square will indicate the page of the tables, on 
which the Nen-go sought is gi\'en. To facilitate the use of the 
Index, the said foot-notes, as well as the characters given under 
each foot-note, are arranged according to the number of strokes 
they contain. 

The Japanese intercalary months are all given in the last 
column of the tables, irrespective of their true position. The 
real place of each is, how'ever, marked by an asterisk after the 
month it follows ; besides which a glance at the dates given will 
at once show W'here the intercalary month must come in. 

Remember that February, in these tables, has 29 days in 
all years that may be divided by 4, except 1 700 and 1 800, in 
which two years it has but 28. 

On a separate page, at the end of this section, will be found 
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the date of the Julian or Gregorian calendar corresponding to 
each day of the Japanese month during which the change of 
calendar was effected by Pope Gregory XIII {Teit-sho loth 
year 9th month, or Sept. 1 7th to October 26th, 1 582). 

The Gregorian Calendar was introduced into Italy, Spain 
and Portugal in 1582, by calling what should have been tlie 5th 
October, the 1 5th. The present tables hav'e been calculated on 
these data, and will therefore prove correct right through, as far 
as the three countries named are concerned. 

The Gregorian Calendar was, however, but gradually 
adopted by other countries : 

1582, by Fiance, by making what should hav'C been the 
1 0th December, the 20th. 

1700, by the Protestant states of Germany, by making the 
16th February =the ist March. 

1752, by England, by making the 3rd September=the 14th. 

In Russia, the Gregorian Calendar has not yet been adopted. 

It consequent!}' becomes necessary, when comparing Japan- 
ese dates with those of the countries here mentioned, to deduct 
a certain number of days from the dates given in these tables : 


When compar- 
ing Japiinese dates, 
witli thoae of 

From the dates given in the Tables 
Between | And 

Deduct 

Remarks. 

FRANCE 

i5tli Oct. 1582 

19111 Dec 1582 

10 days 


GERMANY J 
(Protestant 1 
countries) j 

15th Oct. 13S2 

2Slh Ffb. 17CK) 

10 days 


ENGLAND ... 

15th Oct. 1582 

1 2th Mar. 1700 

loth Mar. lyoo 

13th Sept. 1752 

10 days 

11 days 

filth Match, 1700. of 
J the Ttible = 29th 
, Feb., I7oo. of the 
t Knglish calendar. 

RUSSIA 

15th Oct. 1582 

I2th Mar. 1700 

13th Mar. iSoo 

loth Mar. 1700 

IiiliMar. 1800 
[the Tables, 
the last day of 

10 days 

tl days 

12 days 

filth March, 1700, of 
J the Tables = 29th 
j Feb., 1700, of the 
t Russian calendar. 
f.2th March, 1800, of 
J t le Tables = 29fh 
j Feb.. 1800, of the 

i. Russian calendar. 
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It must be borne in mind, that the month of February in 
England, in 1700, and in Russia, in 1700 and 1800, has 29 
days, while in the Gregorian Calendar, and consequently also in 
these tables, it has but 28 days. That this may not lead to any 
error in deducting the necessary nun'.ber of days, as above 
directed, the dates of the Gregorian Calendar, corresponding to 
the 29th Feb. (Julian Calendar) of the j'cars aforementioned, 
have been given in the Remarks’ Column. 


Exampi F.S. 


What day, in any European countrj', 
corresponds to 

Bun-ei Sth year, 4th month, 13th day ? 

The tables give ; 

Bun-ei 5th year, 4th month, ist day = i4th May 1268. 

As we want the equivalent of the 1 3th 
day, add 12 


which gives us 26th May 1 268. 

What day of the Italian Calendar 
corresponds to 

Gen-roku 4th year. Intercalary Sth 
month, 15th day? 

The tables give : 

Gen-roku 4th year. Intercalary Sth 

month, 1st day = 2 2nd Sept. i6gi. 

As we want the equivalent of the i 5 th 
day, add 14 

36 

September having 30 days 


We get 6th Oct. 1691. 
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If, instead, ' vve want to compare the same 
Japanese day with English dates, we have 
by the tables : 

Gen-rokn 4th year. Intercalary 8th 

month, 1st day : 

As we want the equivalent of the 1 5th 
day, add 


As, however, the Gregorian Calendar was not 
then in use in England, deduct 

Which gives us 

What day, in any country in Europe and 
America, (Russia excepted), corresponds to 
Mei-ji 1st year, 2nd month, loth day? 
The tables give : 

Mei-ji 1st year, 2nd month, tst day : 

As we desire the equivalent of the loth 
day, add 


1868 being a leap-year, February has 

Which gives us 

If we compare the same Japanese day with 
the Russian Calendar, we must deduct 1 2 
from 32, which gives us 


22nd Sept. i6gi. 

14 

36 

10 

26th Sept. 1691. 


23rd Feb. i86{i. 

9 

32 

29 days 

3rd March 1868. 

20th Feb. 1868. 
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DIRECTIONS 

How TO Calculate the “E-to” of 
Any Year, Month or Day, 

E-to of the year. In the Chronological Tables a number 
• is given for ea,ch year, under the heading Year by cycle. 
This number may be interpreted, by aid of the accompanying 
Table I,* by reading off the Chinese character, to the left of the 
number, followed by the character in a line above. Thus 38 
means 9 ^ J;, Ka-no-to iishi. It will facilitate the use of this 
table to remember, that all numbers ending in i are found in the 
first horizontal line ; those in 2 in the second ; and so on. 

E-to of the month. This may always be ascertained by 
Table II,* if the year from Jiminu Tennd, or the year of the 
Christian era corresponding thereto, is known. Thus, if we 
desire to find the E-io of the 4th month of the 5 th year of 
Bum-mei, we first ascertain by the Chronological Tables, that 
the_said year is the 2133rd after Jimmu Tennd, or 1473 A.D., 
consequently the E-to of the 4th month is 54, which interpreted 
by Table I means T 0 *> Hi-Jio-to mi. 

Note. — When speaking', of the year, by the Christian era 
corresponding to a Japanese year, this must always be taken to 
mean the Christian year corresponding to the first part of the 
Japanese year, notwithstanding the last month of the latter may 
extend into another Christian year. Thus if we want to ascer- 
tain the E-to of the 1 2th month of the 8th year of Ei-kio, we 
must consider 1436 A.D. the corresponding year, although the 
month in question, being the last of the year, only commences 
in January 1437. 

E-to of the day. The accompanying Tables III and IV 
used in connection with the Chronological Tables and Table I 
will serve a three-fold purpose : 

* This table has already been given on a former page, but is reproduced 
here, as it will be convenient to have all the tables, that are used in this connec- 
tion, together. 
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1st. — For ascertaining the E-to corresponding to any 
European, or modem Japanese, date. The latter may at times 
be required, as, though the Gregorian calendar is now used in 
Japan, the days are still sometimes counted by E-to. 

2nd. — For ascertaining the E to of any Japanese date, prior 
to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar in Japan. 

3rd. — For ascertaining the date of the Japanese month; 
when the day by the cycle is known. This will be useful in 
such cases where Japanese books give the year and mondr only, 
accompanied by the E-to of the day. 

The rules for using Tables III and IV are as follows : 

I. — When desirous of finding the E-to corresponding 
to a known European date : 

Take in Table III the number corresponding to the given 

year. 

Take in Table IV the number corresponding to the given 
date. * 

Add the two. 

The sum, if not exceeding 60, will be the number cones 
ponding to the E-to, and may be interpreted by Table I. 

If the sum exceeds 60, divide by 60, and the remainder- 
inteipreted by Table I, is the E-to sought. 

Should there be no remainder, the E-to is tlie 60th of the 

cycle, ^ %. 

Example i. What is the E-to of the 19th January 1159? 


Table III gives for 1159 33 

Table IV gives for 19th January 18 

Total 51 


Tills number, interpreted by Table I, gives us ^ 
Ki- 7 io-e tom, as the E-io sought, 

Exa^nplc 2. What E to will correspond to the llth 
August 1896? 
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Table III gives for 1896 50 

Table IV gives for nth August 223 
As it is leap-year, add i 223 

Total 273 

Divided by 60, this gives a remainder of 33, which by 
Table I means ^ tfl, Hi-no-c saru. 

n.— When the E-to corresponding to any known 
Japanese date is wanted : 

Ascertain the corresijonding European date by the aid of 
the Chronological Tables, and then proceed as above. 

Example. What is the Eto of the 19th day, 5th month, 
3rd year of Jl'a-di/ ? 

IVaad 3id year, 5th month, ist day=:2nd June 710. 
Consequently the 19th day is 20th June 710. 


Table III gives for 710 16 

Table IV gives for 20th June 170 

Total 186 


Divided by 60, this gives a remainder of 6, consequently 
the A-Zti sought is EL Go Esuchi-iio-to nJ. 

III.— When the date of the Japanese month is wanted 
in cases where the Japanese year and month 
and the day by the cycle are given : 

Ascertain by the Chronological Tables the European year 
and date corresponding to the ist day of the given month. 

Eind the number in Table III corresponding to the year, 
bind the number in Table I\ corrc.sponding to the date. 
Add the two. 

Deduct I from the total. 

Deduct the number thus obtained, from the number cor- 
responding to the given E-to, after having added to the latter, if 
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necessary, as many times 6o, as will make it larger than the 
number that is to be deducted from it. 

The result will be the date sought. 

Example i. What date of the Jajaanese month corres- 
ponds to Kivaii-bun loth year 12th month, the day of Miztc-no-e 
tatsu gf 

Kwambun, loth year, 12th month, ist day — i ith January, 


1671. 

Table HI gives for 1671 ii 

Table IV gives for 1 1 January 10 

21 

Deduct I 

20 

The number corresponding to JSUsu-nu-e 

tatsu is 29 

Difference 9 

The date sought is the 9th of the month. 


Exaviple 2. W'hat date of the Japanese month corres- 
ponds to Ei-nin 3rd year, 4th month, the day of ^ Ka-no~ 
e uma ? 

Ei-nin 3rd year, 4th month, ist day=i6th May 1295. 


Table III gives for 1295 27 

Table IV gives for i6th May 135 

162 

Deduct from this i 


161 

The number corresponding to Ka-no-e, 


tuna is ■ 7 

To this must be added 3 X 60 180 187 


Difference 


the date 
sought 
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Below are given the dates of the Julian or Gregorian 
Calendar corresponding to each day of the Japanese month 
during which the latter calendar was inaugurated in Europe by 
Pope Gregorius. 

TEN=SH0 10th YEAR 9th MONTH. 


Day of Corresponding day of European 

MONTH. Calendar. 


I 17 September 1582 Julian Calendar. 
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.7 

M,.r 

I-.;'; 

10 

May 

66.3 

18 Jiine 66.3 

}J 

6 

1 

y, 

j'l 

Fib 1 

iO 

il 

' 


1 ■ • 

A^r 

• (, 

‘J 

Alay 

6! '.6 

8 Jill e 6661 


6 

hd7 

•1 

'■■ 

J.I.; ■ 

or 

1 

> r 

-•lell 

:‘i .7 


.Mat 

,;,;7 

10 

A,r 

667 

28 Alay 667 

J3 

7 

i ;-j f 

o 

■ ' 

I'l*’* ' 


1 , 

tin- 

0‘.- 

1 1 

' * I ‘ 

7rs 

! 7 

Alay 

668 

1.3 June 668 

» 

8 

1 '•)>i 

X " ^ 

)• 


i t- ' ' f 

Ca 


tlar. 

C.OJ 

r. 

A I'l 

77,0 

tl 

Atay 

6,;, 9 

4 June 669 

>> 

9 



■^7 

dau I 

70 

> 


(wO 

77 

M-ir 

r,7(» 

27 

Apr 

670 

2-3 Alay 670 

JJ 

10 


s 


iVI, r 

7 1 

10 

-Mai 

(■-' 

i i 

Air 

(■.71 

1 1 May 

671 

1:; June 67 1 

Su-jaku 1 Hdkn- 

Lr, 1 


(, 

1 

IM. '■ 

7- 

O 

M,.1- 

c i ■_ 

■; 

. V 1 r 

t '1 7 4 

e 

Al.iy 

672 

1 June 67 2 

Haku-ho 

2 


10 

*^.'1 

-lai i 



I ■' . 

f;7,. 


Al ii I- 

, 7 ,' 

•22 

Apr 

'’■7:1 

2! Alay 67;! 


3 


11 

n 

r. 1) t 

7 t 

1 •' 

> r 

C.7 i 

1 1 

A I’l 

! 7 i 

1 1 

May 

674 

9 June 674 


t Name, T %\^\ dii-ud. 



51 


TABLES. 


1st Dav of 1st D.IV of ' Kt Pav of M Pav of 1st Pay of ' 1st Pay of 1-t Pay of , 
Gth Month. 7th Montli. '^th ilonth. Oih Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. Ifth Month. 


29 June 645 29 July 645 27 Au^ 645 26 Sept 615 26 Oct 645 24 Xov 645 24 Dec 

15 July 646 17 -Png 646 15 Sept 646 15 Oct 646 16 Xov 646 13 Dec 646 12 Jan 

8 Jul_v 647 6 -Vug 647 5 Sept 617 4 ( )ct 647 .3 Xov 647 2 Dec 64/ 1 .Jan 

|26 Juno 648 26 July 61s 24 Aug 64- 23 Sept 648 22 Ott 64S 21 27ov 61S 20 Dec 

>15 July 649 13 Aug 049 12 Sept 649 12 Oct 649 10 Xov 649 10 Deo 649 S Jan 

\ 4 July 650 3 Aug 650 1 Sept 6.50 1 Oct 65o 3o Oct 650 29 Xov 050 29 Dee 

724 June 651 23 Julv 651 22 .Vug 651 20 Sept 651 18 Xov 65] IS Deo 651 16 Jan 

^2 July G52 10 Aug 052 9 Srut G:t2 S 002 7 Xov 0V2 0 Poo 652 5 Jan 

> 1 July 653 30 July 053 20 Aug 653. '28 Sci-t 653 27 Oct 053 26 Xov 053 2-5 Dec 
20 July 654 18 Aug 654 17 Sci-t <'5t 16 Oct O-'.l 15 Xov 654 15 Dec 651 13 Jan 

9 Julv 655 8 Aug 65") 6 S [>t 655 6 Oct 655 4 Xov 655 4 Dec 6-)5 2 Jan 

28 June 656 27 July 650 26 Aug 656 24 Sept 656 24 Oct 656 22 Xov C56 22 Dec 

16 July 657 15 Aug 657 14 Sejit 657 13 Oct 6-i7 12 Xov O.'iT 11 Deo 05( 10 Jan 

6 July 658 4 Aug 65S 3 Sept 658 2 Oct 6'8 1 Xov 658 1 Dec C53 30 Dec 

25 June 659 25 July 65y 23 Aug 659 22 Sept 65'j 21 Oct 659 19 Dec 659 IS Jan 

13 July 660 12 Aug 66J 10 Sept 669 10 Oct 66.' 8 Xov 660 8 Deo 660 6 Jan 

2 July 661 1 Aug 661 31 Aug 6.61 29 Sept 66.1 29 O.t 661 27 Xov 061 27 Dec 

22 June 662 21 Julv 662 IS Sept 662 IS Oct 0.02 D Xov 662 16 Dec 662 15 Jan 

11 July 663 9 -Vug 663 8 Sept 663 7 Oct 063 6 Xuv 663 5 Dec 063 4 Jau 

£9 June 664 29 Julv 0.0,4 27 Aug OaPi 26 Sej>t 664 2'> Oi t 061 21 X<*v 664 23 Doc 

IS Julv 665 17 Aug 60.5 15 Se[it 665 15 Oct 665 13 X'»v OO... 13 Dec 665 11 Jan 

J 7 July 666 6 Aug 666 4 Sept 666 4 Oct 606 3 Xev 666 2 L*oc 666 1 Jau 

" 27 June 667 26 July 60.7 25 Aug 0.67 23 Sept 66. 23 Oct 6tw 21 Xev 66. 19 Jau 

15 Julv 668 13 A'lg f36S lit Se|it 6‘)8 11 Oet 66S 10 Xov 668 9 Dec 668 8 Jan 

i 4 July 669 3 Aug 669 1 Sept 669 1 Oct 669 30 Oct 669 '29 Xov 669 28 Dec 

! 23 June 070 23 July 670 21 Aug 670 20 Sei>t 6/0 IS Xov 670 IS Dec 670 16 Jan 

12 Julv 671 11 -Vug 671 9 Se})t 671 9 Oct 6/1 7 Xov 671 7 Dec 671 o Jan 

1 July 672 30 July 672 29 .Vug 672 27 Sept 672 27 Oct 672 25 Xov 672 25 Deo 

20 June 673 18 Aug 673 17 Sept 673 lt> Oct th3 lo X«^v 6/3 14 Dec 673 13 Jan 

9 July G74| 7 Aug 674| 6 Sept 674 6 Oct 674 4 Xov 674 4 Dec 674 2 Jau 

1 35® Tm-ji. Su-jaku. it] JB, 


615 

647 21 Apr 646 
G4S 

648 19 Jau 649 


650 

650 


652 20 Oct 051 

653 


653 


655 20 June 654 


656 

656 


65S 19 Feb 657 
658 

660 20 Xov 659 

661 
661 

663 itOAug 662 
661 


664 

666 20 Aiu' 665 

667 

668 21 Doc 667 

669 


669 

671 20 Oct 670 

672 


672 

674 20 July 673 

675 


52 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jiinmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

j j 

l«t Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
1st Month. .2ud Mouth. 3rd Month. 

1 

Ist Day of 1st Day of 
4th Month. 5th Month. 

Haku-ho 4 

1335 

12 

1 Feb 

075, 2 Mar 

675 1 Apr 675 

30 Apr 675 30 May 675 

}f 

5 

1330 i 

13 

21 Jan 

676 20 Feb 

676 19 Apr 676 

18 May 676 17 June 676 

V 

6 

1337 

14 

8 Feb 

677 9 Mar 

677 8 Apr 677 

7 May 677 ' 6 June 677 

)J 

7 

1338 

15 

28 Jan 

078 27 Feb 

678 28 Mar 678 

27 Apr 678 26 May 678 

?) 

8 

1339 

10 

IG Feb 

679 IS Mar 

079 16 Apr 679 

16 May 679 14 June 679 

» 

9 

1310 

17 

6 Feb 

680 6 M.ar 

680 5 Apr 680 

4 May 680 3 June 680 


10 

1341 

18 

25 Jan 

681 23 Feb 

681 25 Mar 681 

23 Apr 681 23 May 681 

it 

11 

1342 

19 

13 Feb 

682 14 Mar 

682 13 Apr 682 

12 May 682 11 June 682 

it 

12 

1343 

20 

2 Feb 

083 4 Mar 

1 

683 2 Apr 683 

2 May 683 31 May 683 

ti 

13 

1344 

21 

23 Jan 

684 21 Feb 

684 22 Mar 684 

20 Apr 684 18 June 684 

it 

14 

1345 

oo 

9 Feb 

685 'll Mar 

685 9 Apr 685 

9 May 6S5 ‘ 8 June 685 

Su-eho 

1 

1340 

o;> 

30 Jan 

680 28 Feb 

686 30 Mar 086 

28 Apr 686 28 May 680 

Su-cho2 

[Ji-to]t 1 

1347 

24 

18 Feb 

687 Y9 Mar 

687 18 Apr 687 

17 May 687 16 June 687 

„ 3 

„ 2 

1348 

25 

7 Feb 

688 8 Mar 

088 6 Apr 088 

0 May 088 , 4 June 688 

4 

3 

1349 

20 

20 Jan 

639 25 Feb 

689 26 Mar 639 

25 Apr 089 ^25 May 689 

[Ji-to]t 

4 

1350 

O” 

14 Feb 

690 16 Mar 

690 14 Apr 690 

14. May 090 12 June 090 

a 

5 

1351 

28 

4 Feb 

691 5 Mar 

691 4 Apr 691 

3 May 691 2 June 69! 

11 

6 

1352 

29 

24 Jan 

692 23 Feb 

692 23j;Mar 692 

22 Apr 692 21 May 692 

it 

7 

1333 

30 

11 Feb 

693' 12 Mar 

693 11 Apr 693 

11 May 693 ; 9 June 693 

11 

8 

1354 

31 

31 Jan 

694 2 Mar 

694 31 Mar 694 

30 Apr 094 29 May 694 

11 

8 

1355 

32 

21 Jan 

695 19 Feb 

1 

695 19 Apr 695 

19 May 695 17 June 695 

11 

10 

1356 

Of> 

9 Feb 

696 9 Mar 

1 

696 ' 8 Apr 096 

7 May 696 G June 696 

[Mom-mu] t 1 

1357 

Zl 

28 Jan 

697 26 Feb 

1 

697 28 Mar 697 

26 Apr 697 26 May 697 

7) 

2 

1358 

35 

16 Feb 

698 18 Mar 

698 ' 8 Apr 693 

15 May 698 14 June 698 

5J 

3 

1359 

30 

6 Feb 

699 j 7 Mar 

699* 6 Apr 099 

5 Jlay 699 3 J une 699 

J5 

4 

1300 

Zi 

26 Jan 

700 25 Feb 

700 25 Mar 700 

1 

24 Apr 700 23 May 700 

Eai-ho 

1 

1301 

38 

13 Feb 

701 ' 14 Mar 

701 13 Apr 701 

1 

13 May 701 : 11 June 701 

[Tai-h ; 

2 

1302 

39 

2 Feb 

702 ' 3 Mar 

1 

702, 2 Apr 702 

2 May 702 31 May 702 

11 

3 

1303 

40 

22 Jan 

703'21 Feb 

703 22 Mar 703 

21 Apr 703 , 19 June 703 

Kei-un 

1 

1304 

41 

10 Feb 

704 10 Mar 

704 9 Apr 704 

9 May 704 7 June 704 

11 

2 

1305 

42 

30 Jan 

705 28 Feb 

705 29 Mar 705 

j 

i28 Apr 705 27 May 705 

11 

3 

1360 

43 

19 Jan 

706 19 Mar 

706 17 Apr 706 

,17 Al.y 706 1 15 June 706 

t Name, not of a 

Xcngo, but of an 

Emperor. 


K. 4^,^ Sii-chd. 

Ji-a. 



TABLES. 


53 


! ; 1 , ' 

1st Day of 1st Day of Dt Day of Dt Day of 1st T^ay of Dt Day of Dt Day of Day of 

6tli Month. 7th Month. , Month,. '.Uli Month. lOtli Month. I Uh Montli 1‘Jth Montli iotcrc : 

I I j , I - -Muntli. 



23 June 675 

23 July 

675 26 Aug 

675 

25 Sej't 

675 

•24 Oct 

675 23 Nov 

075 

22 Dec 

67 5 



i 

16 July 076 15 Aug 

676 13 Se[!t 

676 

13 OV't 

676 

11 rlov 

670 11 Dec 

676 

9 Jan 

677 

20 Alar 

676 

6 July 677 

4 Aug 

677 3 Sept 

077 

2 1 let 

077 

1 Auv 

677 , ‘10 Nov 

677 

30 Dec 

677 



25 June 67S 

24 July 

67h 23 Aug 

078 

22 Sept 

673 

21 0. t 

673 10 Dec 

6.73 

13 Jan 

679 

20 Nov 

678 

14 July 679 

12 Aug 

679 11 Sept 

679 

10 Out 

6 1 9 

9 Aov 

679' 8 Dec 

079 

7 Jan 

030 



2 July 660 

1 Aug 

GSO'JO Aug 

6S0 

29 Sept 

(WO 

28 Oct 

6^0 27] Nov 

680 

26 Dec 

680 



22 June 681 

21 July 

631 13 Sept 

631 

IS Oct 

IWI 

16 Xov 

631 ' 16 Pec 

631 

14 Jan 

6.S2 

20 Aug 

081 

JO July 6b2 

9 Aug 

6'2 3 Sept 

032 

7 Oct 

6>2 

6 Nov 

632 5 Dec 

682 

4 J an 

CS.3 



80 June G8,'5 

29 July 

633 28 Aiig 

083 

26 Se|>t 

6S3 

26 Oct 

633 24 Nov 

633 

24 T>eo 

6S3 



18 July 6S4 

16 Aug 

6S4 15 Sept 

6S4 

14 Oct 

634 

13 Nov 

634' 12 Dec 

084 

11 Jan 

085 

•20 May 

654 

7 July 6S5 

6 Aug 

035 4 Sept 

635 

4 Oet 

6:-5 

2 Nov 

C85 , 2 Dec 

635 

31 Deo 

CSb 



26 June GS6 20 July 

036 25 Aug 

036 

23 Sept 

036 

23 Oct 

CSO '21 Nov 

686 21 Dec 

* 

6S6 

19 Jan 

687 

15 July 687 

14 Aug 

687 12 Sept 

037 

12 Oct 

037 

10 Nov 

637 10 Dec 

087 

9 Jan 

688 



4 J uly 08S 

2 Aug 

CSS 1 Sept 

633 

30 Sept 

633 

30 Oct 

CSS 28 Nov 

633 

23 Doc 

688 



23 June 689 23 July 

689 21 Aug 

639 

10 Oet 

639 IS Sov 

639 17 Dec 

639 10 Jan 

690 

20 Sept 689 

12 July 090 

11 Aug 

690 ' 9 Sept 

GnO 

9 Oct 

090 

7 Nov 

690 7 Deo 

690 

6 Jan 

691 



1 July 691 

31 July 

C91 29 Aug 

691 

23 Sept 

691 

27 Oet 

691 26 Nov 

691 

26 Dec 

C91 



J9 July 692:18 Aug 

692 16 Sept 

092 

16 Oct 

692 

14 Nov 

692 13 Dec 

692 

12 Jan 

693 

20 June 692 

9 July 093 

7 Aug 

693 6 Sept 

693 

5 Oct 

693 

4 Nov 

693 ; 3 Doc 

693 

2 Jan 

694 




fes June 094 28 July' 

tr 1 

il7 July 695 15 Aug 

694 20 Aug 

C94 

25 Sept 

694 

•24 Oet 

694 23 Nov 

094 

22 Dec 

094 




695 14 Sept 

695 

i3 Oct 

095 

12 Nov 

605 12 Dec 

095 

10 Jan 

696 

21 Mai- 

695 

1 5 July 696 

4 Aug 

696 2 Sept 

696 

2 Oct 

696 

31 Oct 

<i 9 C. 30 Nov 

696 

30 Dec 

696 



1 

S 

25 June 697 

24 July 

097 23 Aug 

697 

21 Scjtt 

697 

21 Oct 

6’Jj 19 Nov 

697 

19 Dec 

967 

ls Jan 

698 

13 July 698 12 Aug 

69b 10 Sel't 

698 

10 Oct 

698 

8 Nov 

69b 8 Dec 

093 

7 Jan 

699 



> 3 July 699 

1 Aug 

699 30 A”g 

699 

29 Sept 

699 

29 Oet 

609 27 Nov 

699 

27 Dec 

6.99 



21 June 700 

21 July 

7uu 17 Se]it 

700 

17 Oet 

700 

15 Nov 

700 15 Deo 

700 

14 Jan 

701 

19 Aug 

700 

1 

10 July 701 

h Aug 

7(J1 7 St I't 

701 

6 Oet 

701 

5 Nov 

7ul 4 Dec 

701 

3 Ja i 

702 



1 

30 Jun i 7 02 

29 July 

702 23 Aug 

702 

26 Sept 

702 

•26 Oet 

1 02 24 Nov 

702 

23 Dec 

702 



! 

19 July 703 

17 Aug 

703 16 Sept 

703 

15 Oet 

703 

14 Nov 

i 01- 1 3 Dec 

703 

11 Jan 

704 

20 May 

703 

: 

7 Ju'y 704 

5 Aug 

704 4 Sept 

704 

4 Oet 

704 

2 Nov 

704 2 D,c 

701 

31 Dec 

704 



I 

26 June 705 

25 July 

705 24 Aug 

7 Ou 

23 Sept 

705 

22 Oct 

70‘> 21 Nov 

705 

21 Dec 

7 05 

; 


' 

15 July 7o6 

lo Aug 

706 12 Sept 

706 

12 Oct 

706. 

10 Nov 

706. 10 Dec 

706. 

; 9Ja. 

707 

IS Feb 

706 


Mom-mu. Dai-ho. Km-iin. 



S4 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Year „ ■ ! ! i 

Style and Year of , after 1st Pay of Iht Pay of l^t Pay of i 1st Pay of 1st Pay of 

Period. Jiinniu 1st Month, -iid Month. 3rd Month. 4ili Month. 5th Month. 

TcniiG. . 


Kei-un 

4 

1367 

44 

7 Feb 

707 

9 Mar 

707 

7 Apr 

707 6 JlaT 

707 

5 June 707 

1 

Wa-do 

1 

13GS 

45 

■28 Jan 

708 

26 Feb 

70S 

27 Mai- 

70S 25 Apr 

708 

24 May 708 


2 

1369 

46 

14 Fc-b 

709 

16 Jlar 

709 

ls Apr 

709 14 May 

709 

12 June 709 

)) 

3 

1370 

47 

3 Feb 

710 

! 5 Mar 

710' 

4 Apr 

710 3 May 

710 

2 June 710 


4 

1371 

48 

'23 Jan 

711 

22 Feb 

"11 

24 Mar 

71] 23 ilpr 

711 

22 May 711 

» 

5 

1372 

49 

11 Feb 

712 

12 Mar 

712 

11 Apr 

712 10 May 

712 

9 Jane 712 


6 

1373 

50 

31 Jan 

713 

1 5far 

713 

31 Mar 

713 29 Apr 

713 

‘29 May 7i3 

fy 

7 

1374 

' 51 

2! Jan 

714 

19 Fob 

714 

19 Apr 

714 18 May 

714 

17 June 714 

Rei-ki 

1 

1375 

52 

9 Feb 

715 

10 Mar 

715 

8 Apr 

715 S May 

715 

6 Jill c 715 

]> 

2 

1370 

53 

29 Jan 

716 

28 Feb 

716 

‘28 Mar 

716) 26 Apr 

716 

•26 May 716 

Yo-ro 

1 

1377 

54 

16 Feb 

717 

IS Mar 

717 

16 Apr 

717 15 May 

717 

14 June 717 

>» 

2 

1378 

55 

5 Feb 

718 

7 M r 

718 

6 Apr 

718 5 May 

718 

3 J ui.e 7 IS 


3 

1379 

56 

25 Jan 

719 

24 Fob 

719 

26 Mar 

719 24 Apr 

719 

24 May 719 

n 

4 

1380 

57 

13 Feb 

720 14 Mar 

720 

12 Apr 

7‘20 12 May 

720 

11 Jut c 720 

9f 

5 

1381 

58 

1 Feb 

721 

3 Mar 

721 

1 Apr 

721 1 May 

721 

31 May 721 

yy 

6 

13S2 

59 

22 Jan 

IJ-OO 

20 Feb 

7-22 

■22 Mar 

722 -20 4pr 

* 

722 

18 June 722 

u 

7 

1383 

GO 

10 Feb 

723 

11 Mar 

723 

10 Apr 

723 9 May 

7-23 

8 June 723 

Jin-ki 

1 

1384 

1 

31 Jan 

724 

29 Feb 

7-24 

29 Mar 

724,28 Apr 

724 

27 May 724 

0 

2 

1385 

•> 

19 Jan 

725 

19 Mar 

725 

17 Apr 

725 17 May 

725 

15 June 725 

yy 

3 

1386 


7 Feb 

726 

’ 9 Mar 

726 

7 Apr 

7-26; 6May 

726 

5 June 7‘20 

yy 

4 

1387 

4 

‘27 Jan 

7-27 

26 Feb 

7-27, 

27 Mar 

7‘27 -26 Apr 

737 

25 May 727 

yy 

5 

1388 

5 

15 Feb 

7-28 

15 Mar 

7-2S 

14 Apr 

728: 14 May 

7-28 

12 June 728 

Tem-bio 

1 

1339 

6 

3 Feb 

729 

5 Mar 

729 

3 Apr- 

729 3 May 

7-29 

1 June 720 


2 

13y0 

7 

23 Jan 

730, -22 Feb 

730 

ils Mar 

730 ■22 Apr 

730 

•22 May 730 

yy 

3 

1391 

8 

11 Feb 

731 

13 Mar 

731 

11 Apr 

731 ‘ 11 :May 

731 

9 June 731 

»> 

4 

1392 

9 

, 1 Feb 

732 

1 Mar 

73‘* 

31 Mar 

7:!2|29 Apr 

732 

28 May 732 

» 

5 

1393 

; 10 

21 Jan 

^-04_> 

< .>.J 

19 Feb 

•TOO 

/ o«j , 

20 Mar 

733 18 May 

T33 

16 Jui e 733 

yy 

6 

1391 

n 

8 Feb 

734 

10 Mar 

734 ; 

8 A[ir 

734 8 May 

734 

6 June 734 

yy 

7 

1395 

12 

29 Jan 

i do 

27 Feb 

73*3 

29 Mar 

733 27 Apr 

i 3* • 

27 May 735 

>’ 

8 

1396 

13 

16 Feb 

Tdf) 

17 Mar 

73d 

16 Apr 

730 '15 May 

736 

14 Ju e 706 

fy 

9 

1397 

14 

4 Feb 

737 

6 Mar 

737 

5 Apr 

737 3 May 

737 

3 June 737 

ft 

10 

1398 

i 15 

25 Jan 

738 

23 Feb 

738, 

25 Mar 

7u8 24 Apr 

738 , 

•23 May 738 

g* Kei-un. 

mm rnmio. 

Rd-ki. r 

u-ro. Iff ^ Jin-ki. Tcm-biu. 





TABLES. 


55 


I ! ' I ! 

1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of Day of 
Gth Month. 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Month. lUth Month. 11th Month. 1-th Month. ' loterc: 


Month. 


I 4 July 707 2 Ang 
j 20 June 708 22 J uly 
12 July 709 10 .Aug 
i 1 July 710 31 July 


707 1 Sept 

708 20 Aug 

709 S Sept 

710 29 Aug 


Cl June 711 19 Aug 7 


I 9 July 712 7 Aug 

J 8 June 7 1 3 27 July 
6 July 714 1.0 Aug 
■6 July 71-5 4 .\ug 
i?4 June 716 23 July 
33 July 717 11 Aug 
.3 July 718 1 Aug 
22 June 719 22 July 
10 J uly 720 9 Aug 
29 June 721 29 July 
K July 722 17 Ang 
? July 723 6 Aug 
» June 724 2.5 July 
14 July 725 13 Ang 
'4 J uly 726 2 Aug 
24 June 727 23 July 
32 July 728 10 Aiig 


707 1 Oct 707 .30 Oct 707 29 Nov 707 1 29 Dec 707 

708 IS Oct 70S 17 Nov 70S' 17 Dec 708 16 J.an 709 19 Sept 708 

709 8 Oct 709 6 Nov 709 6 Doc 70'.i 5 Jan 710 

710 27 Sept 710 27 Oct 710 25 Nov 710 25 Dec 710 

711 17 Oct 711 15 Nov 71114 Dec 711 13 Jan 712 20 July 711 


710 29 Aug 710 27 Sept 710 27 Oct 710 25 Nov 710 25 Dec 

711 17 Sept 711 17 Oct 71115 Nov 71114 Dec 711 13 Jan 

712 OSept 712 ' 5 Oct 712' 4 Nov 712i 3 Dec 712i 1 Jan 

I ^1 

713 26 Aug 713 24 Sept 1 13 21 Oct 713 23 Nov 713 22 Dec 


714 14 Sept 

715 3 Sept 

716 22 Aug 

717 10 Sept 

718 30 Aug 

719 18 Sept 

720 7 Sept 

721 27 Aug 

722 15 Sept 

723 4 Sept 

724 23 Aug 

725 11 Sept 

726 1 Sept 

727 21 Aug 

728 8 Sept 


714 13 Oct 714 12 Nov 714' 12 Dec 714 10 Jan 715 20 Mar 714 


715 2 Oct 715 1 Nov 715 1 Dec 715^31 Dec 715 

716 20 Sept 716 20 Oct 716'19Nov 716 17 Jan 717 19 Dec 716 
' ' ' ; 

717 9 Oct 717 8 Nov 717 8 Dec 717 6 Jan 718 

718 29 Sept (718 28 Oct 718 27 Nov 718 26 Deo 718 

719 18 Oct 719 16 Nov 719' 16 Doc 719 14 Jan 720 20 Ang 719 

720 6 Oct 720 5 Nov 720' 4 Dec 720 .3 Jan 


721 26 Se|it 721 26 Oct 

722 15 Oct 722 14 Nov 


721 24 Nov 721.23 Dec 721 | 

722 ' 1.3 Dec 722 12 Jan 723 20 Mav 722 


723, 4 Oct 723 3 Nov 723 2 Dec 723 1 Jan 72 
724 22 Sept 724 22 Oct 724 ' 21 Nov 724' 20 Dec 72 


729 .31 Julv 729 29 Ang 


725 11 Oct 725 10 Nov 

726 30 Sept 726 30 Oct 

727 20 Sept 727 18 Nov 
728' 8 Oct 723 ! 6 N 0 V 
729 27 Sept 729 27 Oct 


725; 8 Jan 


726 18 Feb 725 


726 28 Nov 726 28 Dec 72 


727 17 Dec 

728 6 Dec 

729 25 Nov 


727 16 Jan 728 19 Oct 727 

728 4 Jan 729 

I 

729 25 Deo 729 


i O June 730 18 Aug 
9 July 731 7 Aug 
7 June 732 27 July 
6 July 733 14 Aug 
5 July 734 4 .lug 


(30 17 tept (30 lo Oct (.30 15 Nov <30 14 Dec 730 1.3 Jau 731 20 July 730 

(31 6 Sept 731 t3 Oct ^ov 731j 4 Doc 731 2 Jan 732 , 

732 25 Aug 732 '24 Sept 732 24 Oct 732 22 Nov 732^22 060 73 

733 13 Sept 733 13 Oct 733 11 Nov 7.33 11 Dec 733 10 Jau 73 

(.34 2 Sept (34 2 Oct (34 .31 Oct 734 30 Nov 734 30 Dec 73 


7.34 19 Apr 733 


f5 June 735 21 July 7.35 23 .lug 735 21 Sept 7.3.1 21 Oct 7.35 19 Nov 735 18 Jau 7.36 19 Dec 735 


i 3 July 736 11 .lug 
2 Ju, e 736 21 Julv 


736 10 Sept 736 9 Oct 736, S Nov 736 7 Dec 736 6 Jan 737 


737 29 Sent 737 28 Oit 


737 26 Dec 


736 l6 Sept (38; 18 Oct 738|l6Nov 73SA6 Dec 738 11 Jan 739 20 Aug 738 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


S6 


Style aiiJ Year 
Period. 

of 

Y'ear 

after 

Jiramu 

Tennb. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

l-,t Pay of 
1st Month. 

1st Hay of 
2 ikI Month. 

Kt Day of 
3rd Montli. 

1st Day of l.st Day of 
4th Month. 5th Month. 

Tem-bio 

11 

1399 

16 

13 Feb 

739 

14 Mar 

739 

13 Apr 

739 12 May 

739 11 June 739 

JJ 

12 

1-100 

17 

2 Feb 

740 

3 Mar 

740 

1 Apr 

740 

1 May 

740 30 May 740 

JJ 

13 

1401 

bS 

22 Jan 

741 

20 Feb 

741 

22 Mar 

741 

19 May 

741 18 June 741 


14 

1402 

I'J 

10 Feb 

742 

11 Mar 

742 

10 Apr 

742 

9 Afay 

742 7 June 742 

» 

15 

140.) 

20 

O'O Jan 

743 

1 Mar 

743 

30 Mar 

743 

29 Apr 

743 28 May 743 

1 

J) 

16 

1401 

21 

20 Jan 

74-1 

19 If r 

744 

17 Apr 

744 

17 M y 

744 1.3 June 744 

>; 

17 

1401 

oo 

6 Feb 

711 

S Mar 

741 

7 Apr 

741 

G May 

745 5 June 745 


18 

1400 

23 

20 J, n 

740 

2l F’eb 

746 

27 Mar 

7-10 

25 .-Apr 

746 25 May 746 

j> 

19 

1407 

24 

1 1 Feb 

747 

10 f'lar 

747 14 Apr 

7-17 

14 May 

747 10 June 747 

;} 

20 

1400 

2.1 

4 F, b 

71.S 

1 Mar 

743 

0 Apr 

71.'< 

2 May 

74.8 1 Jure 748 

Tem-bio Sho-lio 

1 

1400 

20 

23 Jac. 

749 

22 Feb 

749 

20 Jfar 

749 

21 Ajir 

749 21 May 749 


2 

1410 

27 

11 Feb 

710 

13 Mar 

7.10 11 Apr 

719 

10 May 

7-50 9 June 750 

n 

3 

MU 

2-0 

1 1-U. 

711 

2 Ifar 

7ol 

1 Apr 

711 

30 Apr 

751 29 May 751 

)) 

4 

1412 

.> ; 

21 Jan 

7-12 

20 Feb 

7-32 

20 Mar 

7.12 

bS M.y 

752 16 June 752 

)> 

5 

Ml.) 

.30 

3 Feb 

7.53 

10 Mar 

753 

8 Apr 

7.1-b 

S May 

75.3 6 June 753 

» 

6 

1414 

31 

2.S J,,n 

714 

27 Feb 

734 

29 Mar 

711 

27 A;ir 

754 27 May 754 

}> 

7 

Mb') 

g.-) 

10 Feb 

711 

b^' M-'.r 

735 

16 Ajr 

7 11 

10 May 

755 14 Ju-e7.55 

] 


8 

1410 

33 

1 Feb 

7.30 

0 Mar 

736 

4 Apr 

7 16 

4 May 

7.36 2 Ju-.e7.56 

Tern-! iO IJu-ji 

1 

1117 

31 

21 J, n 

t o~ 

23 Feb 

737 

21 Mar 

717 

20 Apr 

717 23 May 717 

jj 

2 

1410 

0-1 

13 Feb 

7.1.0 

14 Mar 

73S 

12 Apr 

718 

12 May 

713 10June75S 

n 

3 

1419 

U’J 

2 Feb 

719 

4 Mar 

750 

2 Apr 

750 

1 May 

759 31 May 7.59 


4 

1420 

o/ 

23 Jan 

700 

2! Feb 

700 

22 Mar 

700 

20 Ai)r 

760 IS June 760 

V 

5 

M21 

3.S 

10 Feb 

701 

11 Mar 

761 

10 Ap.r 

7'j1 

9 May 

761 7 June 761 

i) 

6 

1422 

.39 

29 J,.n 

762 

28 Feb 

762 30 Mar 

702 

29 Apr 

762 28 May 762 

>5 

7 

1423 

40 

17 Feb 

703 

19 Mar 

763 

18 Apr 

703 

18 May 

763 16 June 763 

n 

8 

1424 

41 

7 F'eb 

761 

7 Mar 

764 

6 Apir 

704 

6 May 

761 4 June 764 

Tern liii') Ji !-go 

1 

1121 

.‘•0 

20 Jan 

761 

24 Feb 

761 

20 ilar 

701 

21 Ap.r 

761 24 May 765 


2 

1120 

i) 

14 Feb 

766 

11 Mar 

766 

14 Apir 

700 

1-3 Ma 

760 12 June 766 

Jin-g j Kei-'jii 

1 

1427 

44 

4 Feb 

707 

1 Mar 

767 

3 Apr 

707 

3 f'lay 

767 1 June 767 

)l 

2 

142< 

41 

24 Jan 

70.') 

23 Feb 

763 

23 Afar 

70S 

21 Apr 

763 21 May 768 

>) 

3 

1429 

4.6 

11 Feb 

709 

13 Mar 

769 11 Apr 

709 

10 May 

769 9 June 769 

Ho-ki 

1 

14.30 

47 

"1 Jan 

1 7u 

2 Mar 

770 

1 Apr 

770 

00 Apr 

770,29 May 770 


Tciii-bij. Tt;iii-la Skj-iij. Tcui-biu ILj-ji. ; ISiS Tt:i,i-lib Jin-'jo, 



TABLES. 


57 


J Day of 1st Day of Dt Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st l>ay of 
Itith Month. 7th Month. Sth Month. 'Jth Montli. 10th Month llth Month I’itli Month 


1st Day of 
Interc : 
Month. 


1 1 July 730 9 Alls' 739 
pJ Jiis e 740 38 July 740 
717 July 741 10 -Vug 741 
7 July 742 5 .Aug 742 
10 June 743 26 July 743 
[4 July 744 13 .Vug 744 
July JJ.") 2 -Vug 74.5 
June 740 23 July 740 
July 747 11 Aug 717 
June 74S 30 July 748 
^ July 749 IS Aug 749 

1 July 7o0 7 Aug 7o0 

28 June 77)1 27 July 77il 

16 July 752 14 Aug 752 
6 July 753 4 Aug 750 

25 June 754 24 July 754 
14 July 755 12 .Vug 755 

2 July 750 1 Aug 750 
21 June 757 21 July 757 
10 .July 758 9 A'lg 75S 

29 June 759 29 July 759 

17 July 700 15 -Vug 700 
I July 701 5 Aug 701 

^ June 702 20 July 702 
^ July 703 14 -Vug 703 
: July 704 2 -Vug 704 
June 765 23 July 705 
July 766 10 Aug 700 
July 707 ,30 July 707 
June 70S 17 -Vug 70S 
•July 709 0 Aug 769 
June 770 27 July 770 


S Sept 

i 

7 Oct 

739 

C Xov 

739 

5 Dec 

739 

4 Jan 740 



27 Au g 

740 

20 Sei't 

740 

25 Oct 

740 24 Nov 

740 

23 Dec 740 



15 Sept 

741 

14 Oet 

741 

1.3 Xov 

741 

13 Dec 

74! 

11 Jan 742 

20 Apr 

741 

4 Sept 

742 

3 Oct 

742 

2 Nov 

742 

2 Dec 

74-g 

1 Jan 743 



24 Aug 

743 

23 Sept 

743 

22 Oet 

74.1 

21 Nov 

743 

21 Dec 743 



11 Sept 

744 

10 OA 

744 

0 Nov 

744 

9 [>ec 

744 

7 Jan 745 

18 Feb 

744 

1 Sept 

745 

30 Sept 

745 

29 Oet 

715 

28 Nov 

74-5 

28 Doc 745 



21 Aug 

740 

20 Sept 

740) 

18 Nov 

740 

17 Dec 

74*) 

10 Jan 747 

19 Oct 

746 

9 Sept 

747 

OOct 

717 

7 Nov 

747 

, 7 Dec 

747 

, 5 Jan 748 



29 Aug 

748 

27 Sept 

74,8 

27 Oct 

748 

25 Nov 

748 

25 Dec 748 



10 Sept 

749 

10 Oct 

749 

15 Nov 

749 14 Dec 

749 

13 Jan 750 

20 June 749 

5 Sept 

7.50 

5 Oct 

750 

4 Nov 

750 

4 Dec 

750 

2 Jan 751 



20 Aug 

751 

24 Sept 

751 

24 Oct 

751 

23 Nov 

751 

22 Deo 751 



12 Sept 

752 

12 Oct 

752 

11 Nov 

75i> 

10 Dec 

752 

9 Jan 753 

19 Apr 

752 

2 Sept 

753 

1 Oct 

753 

;u Oct 

753 

30 Nov 

» • >3 

29 Deo 753 



23 .Vug 

754 

21 Sept 

751 

20 Oct 

754 

18 Dec 

754 

17 Jan 755 

19 Nov 

754 

11 Sept 

755 

10 Oet 

7.55 

8 Nov 

755 

S Dec 

755 , 

0 Jan 756 



fO Aug 

750 

29 Sept 

7-50 

23 Oct 

750 

27 Nov 

756 

20 Dec 7 50 



20 -Vug 

757 

18 Oct 

7-57 

10 Nov 

757 

h) Dec 

^ i 

4 •)< 

14 Jan 758 

18 Sept 

757 

7 Sept 

758 

7 Oct 

758 

0 Nov 

75s 

5 Dec 

758 

4 Jan 759 



27 -Vug 

759 

20 Sept 

759 

20 Oct 

759 

24 Nov 

759 

24 Dec 7-59 



14 Sept 

700 

14 Oct 

700 

12 Nov 

760 

12 Dec 

76.0 

1 1 Jan 701 

19 May 

760 

4 So[it 

701 

3 Oet 

701 

2 Nov 

07 i 

1 ricc 

761 

: ; 1 Dec 701 



24 -Vug 

702 

22 Sept 

702 

22 Oct 

702 

20 A'ov 

762 

2U Doc 702 

19 Jan 

763 

12 Sept 

703 

11 OA 

) 03 

10 Nov 

1 63 

9 Dec 

76, :i 

8 Jan 704 



1 Sept 

7iU 

30 Sept 

704 

29 Oct 

764 

28 Nov 

704 

27 Dec 764 



21 -Vug 

76”) 

20 Sept 

705 

19 Oct 

765 

17 Dec 

765 

15 Jan 766 

18 Nov 

765 

9 Seit 

766 

9 Oct 

700 

7 Nov 

706 

7 Deo 

76t) 

5 Jan 767 



29 Aug 

767 

28 Sept 

707 

27 Oct 

767 

20 Nov 

707 

26 Dec 767 



10 Sept 

7GS 15 Oct 

70S 

14 Nov 

768 14 Dec 

76s 

13 .Ian 769 

19 J,)ly 768 

5 Sept 

709 

4 Oct 

769 

3 Nov 

769 

3 Dec 

769 

2 Jan 770 



25 Aug 

770 24 Sept 

770, 

20 Oet 

770 

22 Nov 

770 

22 Dec 770 




Jm-go Kei-iin. K® 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jlmmu 

Tenno. 

1 

Year 

bv 

Cvrle. 

1st Dav of 1st Day of l-'t Dav nf Dt Day of l-l Day of 
1st IMontli. 2nd Month ?\roiit!K sth Moinh. otli Month. 

Ho-ki 

2 

1431 

48 

21 Jan 

771 19 Feb 771 21 filar 7.1 19 JJay 771 1. Jui.e771 


3 

1132 

49 

8 Feb 

772 9 Mar 772 8 Apr 772 7 51.>y 772 6 June 772 

>» 

4 

! 1433 

50 

2S Jan 

773 ■JO Feb 773 ■JS Mar 773 26 Apr 773 26 5Iay 773 


5 

1 1434 

51 

16 Feb 

774 17 Mar 774 16 Apr 774 15 Ma_v 774 14 June 774 

» 

6 

1435 

52 

5 Feb 

775 6 Mar 775 5 Apr 775 4 May 775 3 June 775 

JJ 

7 

1430 

53 

■26 Jan 

776 24 Fib 77il 21 Mar 776 23 Apr 776 22 ^lay 77i‘. 

» 

8 

1437 

54 

13 Feb 

777 1 1 Alar 777 13 Apr 777 12 May 777 injna.eTTT 


9 

1433 

55 

•2 Feb 

77.8 4 Mar 778 2 Apr 778 1 May 778 31 May 77'' 

)> 

10 

1439 

5C 

2-2 Jan 

779 21 Fob 779 23 Mar 779 21 Apr 779 20 May 779 

n 

11 

1440 

57 

1 1 Feb 

780 11 Mar 7.-in 9 Apr 7S0 9 May 7Sii 7 June 7.'9 

Ten-o 

1 

1441 

53 

30 Jan 

781 28 Feb 7.'.1 30 Mar 78] 28 .»pr 781 2^ May 781 

En-riaku 

1 

1442 

59 

18 Jan 

782 19 Alar 782 17 Apr 7.82 17 May 7.^2 16 .Inr.c 782 


2 

1443 

00 

6 Feb 

783 8 Mar 7^3 . Ap.r 7o3 6 May 7.83 5 Jane 7.83 

>> 

3 

1444 

1 

•27 Jan 

784 25 Feb 784 -20 AI ir 781 21 Aju' 7.84 '24 May 7,84 


4 

1445 

o 

14 Fob 

785 1 1 Mar 7.''5 1 1 A) r 785 13 May 7a5 12 June 7.85 


5 

1440 


4 Feb 

. 80 , 5 Alar 786 3 Apr 78'. 3 Al.ay 786 1 June 786 

» 

6 

1447 

4 

24 Jan 

787 '23 Feb 7,87 24 Alar 7,87 23 Apr 7S7 22 Alay 7,87 

»» 

w 

4 

1444 

5 

12 Feb 

788 12 Alar 788 11 Apr 7.88 10 Ma.-' 788 9 June 7.88 


8 

1449 

0 

31 Jan 

789 2 Alar 789 31 Alar 78:i 30 Apr 789 29 AIuv 78* 

f 

9 

1450 

7 

■20 Jan 

790 19 Feb 790 20 Alar 790 19 Ala . 799 17 June 7','0 

»» 

10 

1451 

8 

SFeb 

691 9 Alar 791 S Apr 791 .8 Alay 791 C June 791 


11 

1452 

<1 

28 Jan 

792 27 Feb 792 '27 Alar 792 26 Apr 7’92 25 Alay 792 


12 

; 1453 

in 

15 Feb 

793 17 Alar 793 15 A;)r 793 la Alay 793 13 June 793 

>) 

13 

^ 1454 

11 

5 Feb 

791 0 Alar 794 5 Apr 794 4 Alay 794 2 June 794 


14 

1455 

12 

26 Jan 

795 21 Feb 795 25 filar 795 24 Apr 795 23 Alav 795 

» 

15 

1450 

13 

13 Feb 

796 14 Alar 796 12 Apr 796 12 Alay 796 lO June 796 

») 

16 

1457 

14 

2 Feb 

79. 3 Alar 79. 2 Apir .9, 1 Alav 797 .31 Alav 797 


17 

145S 

15 

22 Jan 

798 20 Feb 798 22 Alar 798 -M Apr 708 2U Alay 798 

it 

18 

1459 

16 

9 Feb 

799 11 Mar 790 10 Aju- 799 10 May 799 8 June 799 

a 

19 

1460 

17 

30 Jail 

SOO 28 Feb SOO ’29 Alar 800 2,8 Apr ,809 27 Alay 800 

ti 

20 1 

1401 

IS 

IS Jan 

SOi 18 Mar SOI 17 Aj>r SOI 16 Alay >01 15 Ju'ie SOI 

it 

21 

1462 

19 ' 

6 Feb 

.802 S Alar 802 C Apr 802 5 Alay 802 4 June 802 


gga H7,-hi. Tai-Z. H/f E,i-rlihi. 


TABLES. 


59 


lot Dav of 1 ot Day of l?t Dav of ] :-t Dav of 1st Day of 1st Day of Dt Day of 
SthlMontii. 7th Month. Sth Month. 9 th Month. 10th Month. lUh Month. 12th Month. 


17 July 77i 

15 Aug 771 

13 Sept 

771 

13 Oet 

771 11 Nov 

771 11 Dec 771 10 Jan 

772 20 Apr 

771 

5 July 77’2 

4 Aug 772 

2 Sept 

772 

1 Oet 

772 .31 Oct 

772 29 Nov 772 29 Dec 

772 ; 


25 Jane 77o 

24 July 773 

23 Aug 

f < O 

21 Sept 

773 21 Oct 

773 19 Nov 773 17 Jan 

774 18 Dec 

773 

13 July 774 

12 Aug 774 

1 1 Sejit 

774 

10 Oet 

77 1 0 Ngv 

774 8 Dec 774 6 Jan 

775 ; 


2 July 77.1 

1 Aug 775 

:U Aug 

77-> 

29 St pt 

775 20 Oct 

775 28 Nov 775 27 Dec 

775 i 


21 J une 77(1 

20 July 770 

19 Aug 

77t_l 

17 Oet 

77G 16 Nov 

776 16 Dec 776 14 Jan 

777 17 Sept 

776 

10 July 777 

S Aug 777 

G Sel'it 

777 

6 Oet 

777 5 Nov 

777 5 Deo 777 3 Jan 

778 


29 June 77S 

23 July 778 

27 Aug 

77^ 

25 Sei)t 

77S 25 Oct 

778 24 Nov 77S 24 Deo 

778 


18 July 779 

10 Aug 779 

15 Sept 

770 

11 Oet 

779 13 Nov 

779 13 Dec 779 12 Jan 

780 19 June 

779 

7 July 7SU 

5 Aug 7s0 

•3 Sept 

7S0 

3 Oet 

780 INuv 

780 1 Doc 780 31 Dec 

780 


20 June 781 

20 July 781 

24 An., 

7S1 

22 Sept 

781 22 Oct 

781 20 Nov 781 20 Dec 

781 


15 July 7o2 

14 Aug 782 

12 Sept 

7S'2 

11 Oct 

782 10 Nov 

782 9 Dec 782 8 Jan 

783 17 Feb 

782 

4 July 783 

3 Aug 783 

1 Sept 

t ^•t.> 

1 Oct 

1 83 31 Oct 

7.83 29 Nov 7S3 28 I'ec 

/ So 


22 June 784 

22 July 784 

21 Aug 

784 

19 .Sept 

784 17 Nov 

7.>4 !7 Dec 784 16 Jan 

75-') 10 Oct 

7S4 

11 July 7S.5 

10 Aug 785 

8 S..pt 

7c)3 

S Oct 

785 7 Nov 

785 7 Deo 785 5 Jan 

78() 


SO June 7i0 

30 July 7o0 

28 Aug 

7S4 

27 Sept 

7SC 27 Oct 

78i» 25 Nov 786 25 Dec 

755 


19 July 7s7 

18 Aug 787 

10 Sept 

i 

10 Oct 

787 14 Nov 

787 14 Deo 7s7 1.3 Jan 

788 20 June 

787 

8 July 7so 

0 Aug 78'j 

5 Sept 

785 

4 Oel 

1 00 o Aov 

7;8 2 I'cc 788 1 Jan 

789 


28 Juno 789 

27 July 789 

25 Aug 

75'J 

24 Sept 

780 2.3 Oct 

789 22 Nov 789 21 Dec 

789 


17 July 790 

15 Aug 790 

14 kt t pt 

7':'0 

1.3 Oct 

709 1 1 Nov 

790 11 Dec 790 9 Jan 

791 19 Apr 

790 

6 July 791 

5 Aug 791 

3 Sept 

7*Ji 

2 Oet 

701 1 Nov 

791 30 Nov 791 30 Dec 

791 


21 June 792 

24 July 792 

92 Aug 

7'c'2 

21 Sept 

702 20 Oct 

792 19 Nov 792 17 Jan 

703 18 Dec 

702 

13 July 793 

11 Aug 793 

10 Sept 


10 Oet 

. .-3 8 Nf'V 

793, S Deo 79.; t; Jan 

791 


2 July 791 

31 July 794 

30 Aug 

70-1 

29 Sept 

7'eJ 28 Oct 

794 27 Nov 794 27 Dec 

794 


21 June 795 

21 July 795 

18 Sept 

Too 

17 Oct 

795 1C Nov 

795 16 Dec 795 15 Jan 

796 10 Aug 

705 

9 July 7yi5 

8 Aug 7eu 

6 Sept 

700 

G Oct 

7 96 4 Nev 

790 4 Dec i 99 3 Jan 

707 


29 June 797 

28 July 7t 7 

27 Ai.g 

707 

25 Sept 

7.-7 21 Oct 

797 23 Nov 707 23. Deo 

797 


I8 July 798 

10 Aug 79s 

1 5 Soi t 

705 

14 Oct 

798 12 Nov 

70S 12 Dec 708 11 Jan 

790 10 June 703 

is July 799 

0 Aug 799 

4 Sept 

700 

4 OA 

799 2 Nov 

700 2 Dec 700 31 Dec 

790 


2) June 800 

25 July Sou 

24 Aug 

Sou 

22 Sept 

oOO 22 Oct 

S'JO 20 Nov SOO 20 Dec 

SOO 


14 July 801 

13 Aug 801 

12 Sett 

SOI 

11 Oet 

891 10 Nov 

SOI 9 Deo 801 8 Jan 

S02 17 Feb 

1 801 

4 J uly S02 

2 Aug 892 

1 Sept 

&02 

1 OA 

fc02 30 Oct 

&U2 20 Nov S02 23 Dec 

1 802 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

bv 

Cyde. 

Kt Pay of 1st Day of 
1st Montli. ‘2iul Mouth. 

Ijst Dav of 
:h'cl Month. 

1st Da_v of 
4th Mouth. 

1st Day of 
5 til Montli. 

En-riaku 

22 

1463 

20 

27 Jan 

80.'1 25 Feb 

803 

'J.7 Mar 

803 

25 Apr 

803 

24 May 803 

19 

23 

1464 

21 

15 Feb 

81*4 15 Uar 

804 

I t Apr 

804 

13 May 

804 11 June 804 


24 

1465 

22 

3 Feb 

805 5 Mar 

805 

.3 Apr 

805 

:l May 805 

1 .June 805 

Dai-do 

1 

1466 

23 

23 J.tii 

806 22 Feb 

806 

24 Mar 

SCO 

22 Apr 

806 

22 May 806 

tl 

2 

1467 

24 

11 Feb 

807 1.3 ilar 

807 

12 Air 

807 

11 May 

807 

10 June 807 


3 

1468 

25 

31 Jan 

808 1 Mar 

808 

31 Mar 

SOS 

2‘.1 Ap-r 

808 

20 May 8i)S 

»> 

4 

146'.) 

26 

20 Jan 

M.'.i 18 Fel) 

800 

IS Apr 

SO'.I 

IS May 

SO'.! 

17 June 809 

Ko-nin 

1 

1470 

27 

8 Feb 

810 Mar 

Slo 

8 Apr 

Slo 

7 May 

810 

6 June Slo 

9 ) 

2 

1471 

28 

28 Jan 

811 27 Feb 

811 

28 Mar 

811 

20 Apr 

811 

2ii May 8ll 

9 ) 

3 

1472 

29 

16 Feb 

812 17 Mar 

812 

15 Apr 

812 

14 May 

812 

13 June 812 

99 

4 

1473 

SO 

5 Feb 

813 6 Mar 

SIS 

5 Apr 

813 

4 :May 

81.3 

2 Jure 813 

99 

5 

1474 

31 

25 Jan 

814 24 Feb 

814 

25 Mar 

814 

24 Apr 

814 

2:: M.'.y 814 

99 

6 

1473 

32 

13 Feb 

815 15 Mar 

815 

13 Apr 

Slo 

13 May 

815 

1 1 June 815 

99 

7 

1470 

33 

2 Feb 

Slo 3 Mar 

SIC 

1 Apr 

816 

1 :\Iay 

816 

::i May 816 

99 

8 

1477 

34 

21 Jan 

817 20 Feb 

817 

21 .Mar 

817 

20 Apr 

817 

IS June 817 

99 

9 

1478 : 

35 

9 Fel) 

81 > 11 :Mav 

Sis 

0 .\pr 

818 

0 May 

818 

7 June 818 

99 

10 

1479 

36 

29 Jan 

Slo 28 Feb 

819 

29 Mar 

810 

28 .4 pi- 

819 

28 May 819 

99 

11 

1480 

37 

19 Jan 

82u is Mar 

820 

16 .4pr 

820 

le 3Iay 

820 

14 Ju, c 820 

99 

12 

1481 

.38 

6 Feb 

821 8 Mar 

821 

6 Apr 

821 

5 May 

821 

4 June .821 

99 

13 

1482 

CO 

27 Jan 

822 25 Feb 

822 

27 Mar 

822 

25 Apr 

822 

24 May 822 

99 

14 

1483 

40 

15 Fob 

82.: 16 >rar 

.82:1 

15 Apr 

82:: 

14 May 

823 

12 June 82:1 

Ten-chS 

1 

1484 

41 

4 Feb 

824 4 Mar 

824 

3 Apr 

824 

3 May 

S24 

1 June 824 

99 

2 

1485 

42 

23 Jan 

825 22 Feb 

83-5 

23 Mar 

825 

22 Apr 

825 

21 May S-i5 

99 

3 

1486 

43 

11 Feb 

826 13 Mar 

836 

'll Apr 

826 

1 1 May 

826, 

9 J line 820 

99 

4 

1487 

44 

31 Jan 

827 1 JIar 

827 

.!1 Mar 

827 

30 ,V pi- 

827 

29 Jlay 8-27 

99 

5 

1488 

45 

20 Jan 

828 I'j Feb 

828 

19 Mar 

828 

ll May 

8•2.^ 

16 June 8-28 

99 

6 

1480 

40 

8 Feb 

82'0 0 9ilar 

820 

7 Apr 

820 

7 May 

820 

5 June 829 

99 

7 

1490 

47 

28 Jan 

830 27 Feb 

s::(4 

28 Mar 

8:;o 

26 Apr 

8.30 

26 May 8:i0 

99 

8 

1491 

48 

16 Feb 

.■';’.l 18 Mar 

8.31 

16) .Vp)r 

831 

15 May 

s::i 

14 June 831 

99 

9 

1492 

49 

5 Feb 

8.32 6 Alar 

8;:2 

5 Apr 

832 

4 Alay 

8.32 

2 J 1 ne .'32 

99 

10 

14'.’3 : 

50 

25 Jan 

8.3.3 23 Feb 

s:’.;: 

25 Mai- 

83') 

■24 Apr 

833 

2:: May 8:13 

Jo-wa 

1 

14'04 1 

51 

12 Feb 

8.34 14 Mar 

8::i 

ls .Vpr 

834 

12 May 

834 

11 June S34 


Ea-nahu. D L'-do. Ko-nin. '^S^'Tcn-ckj. 7#if!l -/u-nj. 



TABLES. 


6l 


1st Day of 1st Day of Dt Day of 1st Day of Ist Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 

6th Month. 7th Month. Sth Month. 'Jth Month. !Oth Month 11th Month. l'2th Month. 

, Month. 


June 803 22 July 803 21 Aug 

^03 20 t?cpt 

803 10 Oct 

803, 18 Dec 

803 16 Jan 

804 

18 Nov 

803 

11 July 804 9 Aug 804 8 Sept 804: 7 Dot 

804 0 Xov 

804 6 Dec 

804 5 Jan 

805 



30 June 80-7 30 July 805 28 Aug 

805 26 Sept 

805 i 20 Oct 

805 35 Nov 

805 25 Deo 

805 



20 June 806 IS Aug 806 16 Sept 

806 15 Oct 

806 1-4 Xov 

806 14 Dec 

806 12 Jan 

807 

19 July 806 

9 July 807 , 7 Aug 807 6 Sept 80 1 , 5 Out 

SOT 3 Xov 

807 3 Dec 

807 2 Jan 

808 



27 June SOS 27 July SOS 2-5 Aug 

SOS; 24 Sept 

80s 23 Oct 

80b 31 Nov 

808,21 Doc 

808 



16 July 800 15 Aug 809 13 Sept 809, IS Oct 

S0‘.» li TTov 

809 1 1 Dec 

809 9 Jan 

810 

20 Mar 

809 

5 July 810' 4 Aug 810 3 Sept 81o| 2 Oct 

810 1 Xov 

810 30 Nov 

810 30 Dec 

810 



24 Ju..e 811 24 July 811 23 Aug 

811 21 Sept Sll 21 Oct 

81T20 Nov 

811,19 Dec 

# 

su 

18 Jan 

812 

12 July 812 ' 11 Aug 812 9 Sept 812' 9 Oct 

812 j 8 Xov 

812 , 8 Dec 

812 6 J.in 

813 



2 July 813 .11 July 813 20 Aug 

813 28 Sept 

813 28 Oct 

813 27 Nov 

813 26 Dec 

813 



21 June 814 '21 July 814 17 Sept 814117 Oct 

814 16 Xov 

814 15 Dec 

814 14 Jan 

815 

19 Aug 

814 

10 July 815 j 9 Aug 815, 7 Sept 

815 6 Oct 

815 5 A'ov 

815 4 Dec 

815 3 Jan 

816 



29 June 816128 July 816 27 Aug 

816 25 Sept 

816 24 Oct 

816 23, Nov 

316 22 Dec 

810 



18 July 817 16 Aug 817 ^ 15 Sept 

817 UOet 

817 13 Xov 

817 , 12 Dec 

817 10 Jan 

1 

SIS 

20 May 817 

7 July 818, 6 Aug 818' 4 Sept SIS' 4 Oct 

Sib , 2 Xov 

818 2 Dec 

818 31 Dec 

SIS 



26 June 819 26 July 819 24 Aug 

8l9 23 Sept 

819 23 Oct 

819 21 Nov 

819 21 Dec 

S19 



14 July 820 12 Aug 820 11 Se['t 

820 11 Oct 

820 . lO Xuv 

820 9 Dec 

820 8 Jan 

821 

IS Feb 

820 

3 July 821 2 Aug 921 3,1 Aug 

.vjl .'lO Sept 

821 '.iO Oct 

82! ,28 Nov 

821 28 Deo 

821 



23 June 822 22 July 822 20 Aug 

823 19 Sept 

823; 17 X'ov 

823 17 Dec 

823 16 Jan 

823 

19 Oct 

822 

12 July 823 , 10 Aug 823 8 Sept 

83.3 • 8 Oct 

833 i 6 Xov 

823: 6 Dec 

823 5 Jan 

824 



30 June 824 31) July 824 28 Aug 

834 36 Sept 

834 36 Oct 

824 24 2>'ov 

824 24 Dec 

834 



20 June 825 19 July 825 , 16 ,Sept 

b35 15 Oct 

83-5 1 1 Xov 

825 13, Dec 

825 12 Jan 

826 

18 Aug 825 

9 J uly 826 7 Aug 826 6 Sept 

836 5 Oct 

826 1 4 Xov 

831, 3 Dec 

826 1 Jan 

827 



28 June 827 27 July 827 26 Aug 

83 . 35 Sept 827 24 Oet 

827 23 Nov 

827 22 Dec 

827 



16 July 828 14 Aug 82b 13 Se)it 

82b 12 Oct 

82b 11 Nov 

82b Tl Dec 

828; 9 Jan 

829 

18 Apr 

828 

5 July 829 3 Aug 829 2 Sept 

b29 2 Oct 

829 31 Oct 

.829 10 Nov 

829 30 Dec 

829 



24 June 830 23 July 830 22 Ang 

b.3U 21 Sept 

83,0 20 Oct 

83,0 19 Nov 

830, 19 Dec 

830 

18 Jau 

831 

13 July 831 11 Aug 831 10 Sept 

b31 9 Oet 

831 S Nov 

.831 , S Dec 

831 7 Jan 

832 



2 July 832 31 July 833 20 Aug 

832 28 Sept 

832 27 Oct 

83,2 26 Nov 

832 26 Dec 

832 



21 June 833 21 July 833 17 Sept 

833 17 Oct 

833 15 !Nov 

8.33 45 Dec 

833 14 J an 

834 

19 Aug 

338 

10 J uly 834 1 9 Aug 834 ^ 7 Sept 

834 6 Oct 

834 ^ 5 Nov 

834 1 I Dec 

834 1 3 Jan 

835' 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Stylo and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jirarau 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

Jo-wa 

2 

1195 

52 

[Sho-wa] 

3 

1196 

53 


4 

HOT 

54 


5 

119S 

55 


6 

1199 

56 

» 

7 

1500 

5T 

» 

8 

1501 

58 

)1 

9 

1502 

59 

i] 

10 

1503 

60 

17 

11 

1501 

1 

1) 

12 

1505 

2 

1) 

13 

1506 

3 

11 

14 

150T 

1 

Ka-jo 

1 

1508 

5 

[Ka-sho] 

2 

1509 

6 

11 

3 

3510 

T 

Nin-ju 

1 

1511 

8 

0 

2 

1512 

9 

11 

3 

151S 

10 

Sai-ko 

1 

1511 

11 

11 

2 

1515 

12 

V 

3 

1516 

13 

Ten-an 

1 

151T 

11 

1) 

2 

1518 

!5 

Jo-gwan 

1 

1519 

16 

11 

2 

1520 

IT 

11 

3 

1521 

18 

11 

4 

1522 

19 

1* 

5 

1523 

20 

11 

6 

1524 

21 

11 

7 

1525 

22 

It 

8 

1326 

23 


Ht Par 

■ of 

1st Dav 

' tf 

p 

t Pay 

lit aSIoRlIi. 

2nd Me: 

nth. 

2>rJ Moi 

2J\1. 

-..5 

3 rial- 


o 

.'-•pr 

22 Jan 

.■^7 6 

20 Ft b 

sno 

21 

Mar 

9 ]■'. 1. 

SS.T 

10 Mar 

;:?«h 

0 

.\pr 

So Jan 

r3s' 

2S F. b 

sns 

29 

M/ir 

19 Jan 

feS.'j 

19 Mar 

&"tt 

IT 

Ap.r 

T Feb 

8201 

8 5[ar 

810 

6 

Apr 

26 Jan 

si 1 

25 F/1. 

811 

2 / 

Me.r 

11 1'Vl. 

812 

16 7\Iar 

812 

15 

Apr 

0 Fcl) 

SIS/ 

5 .Mar 

813 

1 

Apt- 

23 Jan 

8 :i 

22 Feb 

811 

.>:} 

Mar 

10 Feb 

s-i5 

12 Mai 

8-1 7 

10 

Apr 

31 Jan 

840 

1 Mar 

SlO 

31 

Mar 

21 Jan 

SIT 

19 Feb 

81 T 

20 Mar 

9 Fc-b 

SIS 

9 Mar 

sis 

7 

.\pr 

28 Jan 

819 

2T Feb 

819 

2.S 

Mar 

16 Feb 

s-TO 

IS Mar 

850 

n; 

.\pr 

5 Feb 

8.71 

T Mar 

851 

o 

Apr 

25 Jan 

852 

21 Fob 

S52 

24 Mar 

12 Feb 

85S. 

13 Mar 

85:! 

12 

Apr 

1 Feb 

851 

S. Mar 

851 

3 

.Vpr 

23 Jan 

8.'"5 

21 Fen 

855 

22 

Mar 

10 Feb 

8*j0» 

10 Mar 

8:50' 

9 

Apr 

S>0 Jan 

s'T 

2^ Feb 

t 'J i 

29 

Mar 

19 Jan 

S7S 

Is F.b 

S')S 

IT 

Apr 

T Feb 

859 

S Mar 

SdV* 

T 

A.pr 

2T Jan 

Si.O 

26 Fob 

h'Ou 

26 

Mar 

14 Feb 

80) 1 

15 ilar 

Sr.l 

11 

Apr 

3 Feb 

862 

0 Mar 

S02 

3 

Apr 

23 Jan 

803 

22 Feb 

£G2, 

23 

Mar 

11 F'eb 

864 

12 Mar 


10 

Apr 

31 Jan 

865 

2 Mar 

86o 

31 

T'lar 

21 Jan 

866 

19 Feb 

SC6 

21 Mar 


: of 1-t D;iy of 1st Pur of 
Ltl!. -Itii Aluntli. oth MoirJi 

1 oOiv fo-j -II iliiy s:tl 
t'.tij I'J .\.pr &'>t' I'l M.iy Seij 
<S-'7 8 ^fdv So7 i June So/ 

s.lS -28 Apr S2S 27 3I;iy SJS 
S:.;j 17 ifay &S9 15 June SS9 
slu 5 Mav Sill 1 June slo 
S-il 25 Apr Sll 21 May Sll 
812 11 May 812 12 June e42 
SIS May SIS 2 Juno SIS 
Sll 21 Apr Sll 21 May Sll 
S15 10 May S15 9 Juiit S15 
Slo 2j _Vpr sib 20 Ma" 81*1 
817 IS ISIay SIT IT Juno SIT 
SIS T May Sis 5 Juno SIS 
SIO 215 Apr SlO 20 May 810 
S5U 15 May S-'O H Juno SoO 

5 May 851 S June Sol 
852 2S Apr 852 -5 5Iay 852 
85S 12 May S5S. 10 Juno S5S 
7'^ 1 5ray S54 50 May S51 
S55 SO Apr 855 18 Juno 855 
851.) 8 Ma}' SIS 6 June 850 
S5T 28 Apr SoT 2T ^fay 85T 
85s IT 5[a\' 858 15 JuneS5S' 

j 

850 6 ^lay 850 5 June 859 j 
800 25 Apr 800 21 May SOO I 
8i;l 11 Jlay 801 12 June SOlj 
802 S Alay &02 1 June 862 

505 22 A.j r 803 22 Alay SG3 
8tU 10 alay s-01 S June 861 
805 29 Apr 805 29 Z\Iay 865' 

506 IS May 866 16 June 866 [ 


Jo-wa. MW- Ka-jo. •fr# Hai-ko, %3i Ten-an. HIS JZ-'jv.an, 



TABLES. 


63 


]stP:ivof 3st Day of Dt Day of Kt Da.v of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
, 6th Month. Tth Month. Stli Muiitli. I'th Mouth. 10th Mouth, llth Month. T2th Montli. Interc : 
f Month. 

30 June SS-l 29 July S.lo 2S Aug J.So 26 Sept 83-5 25 O^t 8.35 24 Xov 835 2.3 Dec 835 

17 July 836 16 Aug 836 15 Sept 836 14 Oct S36 13 Xov 836 12 Dec 836 10 Jan 8,37 18 June 836 

6 July 837 5 Aug 837 4 Sept 837 3 Oct 8.37 2 Nov 837 2 Dec 837 31 Dec 837 

26 June S3S 2-5 July 838 24 Aug 83,8 23 Sent S3,S '22 Oct S3S 21 Nov 838 21 Dec 838 

14 July 839 13 Aug 839 12 Sept 8.39 11 Oct 839 10 Nov 839 10 Dec 8,39 9 Jan 840 18 Feb 839 

3 July 840 1 Aug 810 31 Aug 8 10 29 Sept 840 29 Oct 840 28 Nov 840 28 Dec 840 

23 June 841 22 July 841 20 Attg 841 19 Sept 84T 17 Nov 811 17 Dec 841 15 Jan 842 18 Oct 841 

12 July 842 10 Aug 812 8 Sept .^12 8 Oct 842 0 Nov 842 6 Dec 842 5 Jan 84.3 

1 July 813 31 July 813 29 Aug 8t;; 27 Sept 8^:! 27 Oct 843 25 Nov 843 25 Dec 840 

20 June 814 19 July 841 16 .Sept 844 16 Oct 814 11 Nov 811 13 Doc 814 12 Jan .845 18 Ang 844 

5 July 845 7 Aug 845 5 Sept 815 5 0.4 845, 4 Nov 845 0 Deo 845 2 Jan 846 

27 June 846 27 .July 846 26 Aug 816 24 .^ept 840 24 Oct 846 23 Nov 846 22 Dec 846 

16 July 847 15 Aug 847 13 Sept 817 13 Oct 817 12 Nov 817 12 Deo 817 10 Jan 848 19 Apr 847 
7 4 July 848 3 Aug 81, s' 1 Sept SIS 1 Oct 848 31 0.4 818 30 Nov S4S 29 Dec 848 

24 June S49 23 July 849 22 Aug 849 20 Sept 819 20 Oct 849 19 Nov 819 IS Deo 819 17 Jan 850 

13 July 850 II. lug 850 10 Sept 850 9 Oct 850 8 Nov 850 7 Dec 850 6 Jan 851 

3 July 851 1 -lug 851 30 -lug 851 29 .'Sept 851 28 Oct 85] 27 Nov 851 26 Deo 851 

21 June 852 21 July 852 19 .-lug 852 17 Oct 852 15 Nov 8-52 15 Dec 852 13 Jan 85.3 17 Sept 852 
10 July 853 9 .-lug S.5.3 7 Sept 8.53 6 O^t .853 5 A'ov .s.53 4 Dec 8.53 .3 ,Jan 851 

29 June 851 29 July .85^ 27 .lug 851 26 Sept 8.51 25 Oct .^51 24 Nov S54 24 Doc 854 

1(8 July 855 16 Aug 855 15 Sejit 855 15 Oct 855 13 Nov 855 13 Dec 8.55 12 Jan 856 20 May S-55 

6 July 856 4 .lug 806 3 Sept 856 3 Oct 856 2 Nov 8.561 1 Dec 856 31 Dee 856 

25 June 857 25 July So7 2-3 .lug 857 22 Sept 857 22 Oct 8.57 20 AMv 857 20 Dec 857 

14 July 858 13 .lug 55'' llSop.t 858 11 Oct S5s 9 Nov .4-5.8 9 Deo 8-5S 8 Jan S59 19 Mur .858 

4 July 8-59 2 .-lug 859 1 Sept .850 -30 Sept .S-59 30 Oct 859 28 AMv 8-59 28 Dec 859 

23 June 860 22 July 860 20 .-lug S60 19 ®ept 8641 is 0,-t 861O I. Dec .stiO 15 Jan 861 17 Nov SCO 
12 July 861 10 .lug .86! 8 Sept 86] S Oct .861 6 Nov 86] 6 Dec 861 4 Jan 802 

1 July 862 31 July S62 29 .Aug .862 28 Sept 862 27 Oct 862 25 Nov 863 25 Deo 862 
20 June S63 18 .lug 863 17 Sept 86.3 16 O.t 863 1-) Nov .86,3 1-5 Dee 863 13 Jan 864 20 Jnly 863 
8 July S6-1 6 .lug 861 5 Sept 861 5 Oct .861 3 Nov 864 3 Dec 861 2 .Jan 865 
2/ June 865 27 July 865 25 Aug 865 24 Sept 865 24 Oct 865 22 Nov 865 22 Dec 865 
16 July 866 14 .-lug 866 1.3 Sept 866 13 Oct 866 11 Nov 806 11 Dec 866 10 Jan 867 19 Apr 866 



64 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 
after 
Jim mu 
Ten no. 

Year 

by 

Cyele. 

Pay of 1st Pay of 
L-t Mouth, -tid Month. 

Ut Day of Isl Day of 1st Day of 
3rd Mouth. 4tli Mouth. 5th Month. 

Jo-gwan 

9 

1527 

24 

9 Pel. 

807 10 Mar 807 

9 Apr 

S 07 8 May 867 6 June 867 

jr 

10 

1528 

25 

29 Jan 

868 27 Feb 86.'< 

28 Mar 

868 27 Apr 868 26 May 808 

JJ 

11 

1529 

20 

15 Feb 

SCO 17 Mar S09 

10 Apr 

809 15 May 809 14 June 809 

1) 

12 

lo.lO 

O"’ 

5 Feb 

870 0 Mar 870 

5 Apr 

870 5 May 870 3 June 870 

V 

13 

1521 

23 

25 Jan 

871 2:5 Feb S71 

25 Mar 

871 24 Apr 871 23 May 871 

» 

14 

15:12 

29 

13 Feb 

872 10 Mar 872 

12 Apr 

879 11 May 872 10 June 872 


15 

15:1.1 

:;0 

2 Feb 

873 .3 Mar 873 

1 Apr 

873 1 May 873 .SO May 873 

» 

16 

1511 

31 

23 Jan 

874 21 Feb 874 

22 Mar 

S 74 20 Apr 874 IS June 874 

)> 

17 

1.5.1.5 

32 

10 Feb 

875 12 Mar 875 

10 Apr 

S75 9 May 875 7 June 875 

>> 

18 

1 5.H) 

rto 
• ><> 

30 Jan 

870 29 Feb S7*> 

30 Mar 

870 2'' Aj'r 870 27 May 870 

Gwan-gio 

1 

1517 

31 

IS Jan 

S77 17 Feb 877 

17 Apr 

877 17 May 877 15 June 877 

[Gen-kei] 

2 

1538 

35 

0 Feb 

878, .8 Mar 87.8 

7 Apr 

878 May 878 5 June S7S 

» 

3 

1.539 

30 

20 Jan 

879 25 Feb 879 

27 Mar 

879 25 Apr 879 25 May 879 


4 

MIO 

37 

14 Feb 

8,80 15 Mar .‘5^0 

13 Apr 

880 May 880 12 June 880' 

fi 

5 

Pill- 

38 

3 Feb 

SSI 4 Mar SSI 

3 Apr 

881 2 May 881 1 June 881 

tf 

6 

1542 

39 

23 Jan 

SS2 22 Feb Ss:2 

23 Mar 

882 22 Apr 882 21 May 882 

tt 

7 

154:’. 

40 

11 Feb 

883 13 Mar .8.83 

11 Apr 

SS3 11 May SS3 9 June 883 

» 

8 

1.544 

41 

1 Feb 

884 1 Mar 884 

31 Mar 

8S4 29 Apr 884 28 May 884 

Nin-na 

1 

1545 

42 

20 Jan 

885 19 Feb 885 

20 Itlar 

SsH 18 May 88-5 17 June 8.85 

V 

2 

1510 

43 

8 Feb 

880 10 Mar 880 

8 Apr 

880 8 May 880 0 June 880 

11 

3 

1.547 

44 

28 Jan 

887 27 Feb 887 

29 Mar 

S.s7 27 Apr 887 27 May 887 

11 

4 

1548 

45 

16 Ftb 

888 17 Mar S-SS 

15 Apr 

S88 15 May 888 13 June 888 

Kwam-pei 

1 

1.549 

40 

4 Feb 

8.89 ' 0 Mar S';'.! 

4 Apr 

8.S9 J May 8.-i9 2 June .889 

11 

2 

1.550 

47 

25 Jan 

890 23 Feb 890 

25 Mar 

890 23 Apr 890 23 May 890 

11 

3 

1.551 

48 

13 Feb 

.891 14 Mar S91 

13 Apr 

891 12 May 891 10 June 891 

11 

4 

1552 

49 

2 Feb 

892 3 Mar .892 

1 Apr 

802 30 Apr 892 ::0 May 892 

11 

5 

15.53 

50 

22 Jan 

893 20 Feb .89:1 

22 Mar 

893 20 Apr 89.3 20 May 893 

11 

6 

1 . 5.54 

51 

10 Feb 

894 11 Mar 894 10 Apr 

894 9 May 894 8 June 894 

11 

7 

1555 

52 

30 Jan 

895 1 Mar .895 

30 Mar 

895 29 Apr 895 28 May 895 

11 

8 

1550 

5J 

1 9 J an 

890 1.8 Mar .".^90 

17 Apr 

890 17 May 890 15 June 896 

11 

9 

15.57 

54 

6 Feb 

397 7 Mar .897 

0 Apr 

897 6 May 89 < 4 June 897 

Sho-tai 

1 

1558 

55 

20 Jan 

898 25 Feb 898 

25 Mar 

898 25 Apr 808 24 May 898 


Jo-gwan. TCS ilii-an-giu. Siii-na. ^4^ Kwam-pei, ShZ-tai. 



TABLES, 
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1st Day of I Ist Day of 1st Day of . 1st Day of , 1st Day of [ 1st Daj' of i 1st Day of Day of 
■ 6th Month. I 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Mouth. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. Interc: 

f ‘ I I > j I Month. 

5 July 867' 4 Aug 867 2 Sept 867^ 2 Oct 867 Oct 867 30 Nov 867 30 Dec 867 

24 June .868 23 July S68 22 Aug 868 20 Sept S6S 20 Oct S6S 18 ^’ov 868 IS Dee 868 17 Jan 869 

13 July 869 12 Aug 869 10 Sept 869 9 Oct 869 8 Xov 869 7 Deo 869 6 Jan 870 

3 July 870^ 1 Aug 870 31 Aug 870 29 Sopt 870 28 Oct 870 27 Nov 870 26 Dec 870 ; 

22 June 871 21 July 871 20 Aug 871 IS Oct 871 16 Nov 871 16 Deo 871 14 Jan 872 18 Sept 871 

10 July 872 8 Aug 872 7 Sept 872 6 Oct 872 o Nov 872 4 Dec 872 3 Jan 873 

29 June 873 28 July 873 27 Aug 873 26 Sept 873 27 Oct 873 24 Nov 873 24 Dec 873 

17 July 874 16 Aug 874 15 Sept 874 14 Oct 874 13 Nov 874 13 DtC 874 11 Jau 875 20 May 874 

7 July 875 5 Aug 875 4 Sept 875 3 Oct 875 2 Nov 875 2 Deo 875 1 Jan 876 ! 

25 June 876 25 July 870 Aug 876 22 .S.'[it 876 21 Oct 876 20 Nov 876 20 Dec 876 i 

14 July 877 13 Aug 877 H Se)4 .877 1! Oct 877 9 Nov 877 9 Doc 877 7 Jan 878 19 Mar 877 

4 July 878 2 Aug STS 1 Sell 878 .30 Sopt 87.8 30 Oct 878 28 Nov STS 28 Dec 878 


24 June 879 23 Julv 
11 July 880 10 Aug 
30 June 881 30 Julv 

20 June 882 19 July 

5 July 880 1 7 Aug 

27 June 884 26 July 
16 July 885 14 Aug 

6 J uly 886 4 Aug 

25 June 887 24 July 
13 J uly 8S8 1 1 .Vug 

2 July' 889' I Aug 

21 June 890 21 July 
1 0 July' 891 9 Aug 

28 June 892 28 July 
, 17 July 893 16 Aug 
i 7 July 894! 5 Aug 

27 June 895 26 Julv 

• 14 July 896 13 Aug 

4 Julv 897 2 Ann- 
I ” 
!3 June 898 ,23 Julv 


S79 21 -Viii; 879 20 Sept 
880 8 Sept SSO 8 Oct 
S81 29 Aug 881 27 Sept 
882 10 Sopt 882 16 Oct 
SS3 5 Sopt 883' 5 Oct 
8.S4 25 Aug 884 23 Sept 

885 13 Sopt 885 12 Oct 

886 2 Sept 886 1 Oct 
SS7 23 Aug 887 21 Sept 

888 10 Sept 8.SS ‘ 9 Oct 

889 30 Aug,’ 889 29 .Sept 

890 19 Aug 890 IS Sept 

891 7 Sept 891 7 Oct 

892 26 Aug 892 25 Sept 

893 14 Sept 893 14 Oct 

894 3 Sept 894 3 Oct 
805 24 A\ig 895 22 Sept 

896 11 Sc|.t 896 11 Oct 

897 1 Sept 897 30 Sept 
898,21 Aug 898 20 Sept 


879 19 Oct 879 17 Dec 879 16 Jau 880 18 Nov 879 

I 

SSO, 6 Nov SSO G Dec SSO 4 Jau SSI 

881 ’27 Oct SSI 25 Nov 881 25 Dec 881 

882 15 Nov 882' 14 Deo .sS2 13 Jan 883 18 Aug SS2 


,8.v.3 4 Nov 883 1 4 Dec 


88.3! 2 Jan 


884 23 Oct 884 22 Nov 884 21 Dec 884 

I 

885 11 Nov SSOilODco 885 9 Jan 886 19 Apr 885 
! 

6.86,31 Oct 886 30 Nov 886 29 Dec 886 


SS7 21 Oct 

I 

888! S NoV 


S87 , 19 Nov 
I 

888; 7 Dec 


887 17 Jan 888 19 Dec 887 

888 0 Jau 889 


8.89 28 Oct 8.''9 27 Nov 889 26 Dec 889 

890 16 Nov 800 ' 16 Dec 890 ! 14 Jan S91 IS Oct 890 


891 1 6 Nov 
892 25 Oct 


891! 4 Jan 
892*23 Dec 


893 12 Nov S9.-y2Dec 893 11 Jan S94 IS June 893 
894' 2 Nov 894; 1 Dec S94 31 Dec S94 , 

.89.5 '22 Oct .89.5 '20 Nov 895 20 Dec 895 i 

896! 9'Ni.v 8961 .8 Dec 896 ! 7 Jan S97 IS Feb 896 


.897 30 Oet 
I 

89.8 ; 19 Oct 


897 ;2S Nov 

•it I 

898 1 17 Dec 


8961 7 J;uj S97 IS Feb 896 

897: 23 Dec S97 

898 j 16 Jan 899 , 18 Nov S9S 
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CHRONOLOGICAI, 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

J immu 
Tcnno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

! 1 

Ipt Day of ; 1st Day of j Ist Day of 
l^t Month. ' 2ad Month, i 3rd Month. 

5 i 1 

1st Day of 
4tb Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Sho-tai 

2 

1559 

56 

14.reb 

899 16 Mar 

899 14 Apr 

S99 

14 May 899 

12 June 899 


3 

15G0 

Ol 

4 Feb 

900 4 Mar 

900 2 Apr 

900 

2 May 900 31 May 900 

En-gi 

1 

15G1 

58 

23 Jan 

901 22 Feb 

901 23 Mar 

901 22 Apr 901 21 Jfay 901 

a 

2 

1562 

59 

11 Feb 

902 13 Mar 

f02 11 Apr 

902 

11 May 902 

9 June 902 

}) 

O 

O 

1563 

GO 

1 Feb 

903' 2 Mar 

903 ' 1 Apr 

903 30 Apr 903 30 May 903 


4 

1564 

1 

21 Jan 

904 19 Feb 

904 20 Mar 

904 18 May 904 16 June 904 

n 

5 

13f'5 

»> 

7 Feb 

905 9 Mar 

905 , 8 Apr 

905 

7 May 905 

6 June 905 

1 

5) 

6 

1506 

o 

28 Jan 

906 26 Feb 

906 28 Mar 

900 26 Apr 906 26 May 906 

>j 

7 

1567 

4 

15 Feb 

907 17 Mar 

907 1 0 Apr 

907 

15 May 007 

14 June 907 

}j 

8 

1503 

5 

5 Feb 

90S 5 Mar 

908 4 Apr 

908 

3 May 908 

2 June 908 

» 

9 

1569 

0 

25 Jan 

009 23 Feb 

909 24 Mar 

909 

23 Apr 909 22 May 909 


10 

1570 

- 

13 Feb 

910 14 Mar 

910 13 Apr 

910 

12 May 910 10 June 910 


11 

1571 

8 

2 Feb 

911' 4 Mar 

911' 2 Apr 

911 

2 Jfay 911 31 May 911 

)) 

12 

1572 

9 

22 Jan 

912 21 Feb 

912 22 Mar 

912 

20 Apr 912 20 May 912 

1) 

13 

15 i 3 

10 

9 Feb 

910 11 Mar 

913 10 Apr 

913 

9 May 913 

7 June 913 

V 

14 

1574 

11 

29 Jan 

914 28 Feb 

914 30 Mar 

914 

28 Apr 914 

28 Mar 914 

] ' 

j> 

15 

1575 

12 

*18 Jan 

915 17 Feb 

915 17 Apr 

915 

17 May 915 

10 June 915 


16 

1570 

13 

0 Feb 

916 7 Mar 

910 5 Apr 

916 

5 May 910 

4 June 916 

V 

17 

1577 

14 

20 Jan 

917 24 Feb 

917 26 Mar 

917 

24 Apr 917 

,24 May 917 

» 

18 

1578 

15 

14 Feb 

918 15 Mar 

91s 14 Apr 

918 

13 May 91 S 

12 June 918 

, 

}J 

19 

1579 

10 

4 Feb 

919 5 Mar. 

919 4 Apr 

9!9 

3 May 919 

1 June 919 

>3 

20 

15S0 

17 

24 Jan 

920 23 Feb 

920 23 Mar 

920 

22 Apr 920 

21 May 920 

}) 

21 

1581 

18 

11 Feb 

921 13 Mar 

921 11 Apr 

921 

11 May 921 

9 June 921 

}} 

22 

1582 

19 

31 Jan 

922 2 Mar 

922 31 Mar 

922 

30 Apr 922 

29 May 922 

En-cho 

1 

1583 

20 

20 Jan 

923 '19 Feb 

1 

923^20 Mar 

923 

19 Apr 923 

17 June 923 

» 

2 

1584 

21 

8 Feb 

924' 8 Mar 

924 7 Apr 

924 

7 :Jay 924 

5 June 924 

if 

3 

1585 

oo 

27 Jan 

925 20 Feb 

925 27 Mar 

925 

20 Apr 925 

25 May 925 

jj 

4 

1580 

O*' 

15 Feb 

920 17 Mar 

920 15 Apr 

920 

15 May 926 

13 June 926 

>> 

5 

l'^8 ( 

24 

5 Feb 

927 G Mar 

927' 5Apr 

927 

4 May 927 

3 June 927 


6 

1-^88 

25 

20 Jan 

928 24 Feb 

928 25 Mar 

928 

23 Apr 928 

22 May 928 


7 

1589 

20 

, 13 Feb 

929 14 Mar 

929 ' 13 Apr 

929 

12 Jlay 929 

10 June 929 1 


8 

1590 

27 

2 Feb 

930 3 Mar 

930' 2 Apr 

930 

1 May 930 

31 May 930 ' 


SIi€-tai. Eii-chn. 


TABUES. 


67 


1st Day of 1st Day of Dt Day of 1st Day of 1st Daj’ of 1st Day of l.st Day of 1st Day of 

6th Slonth. 7th Month. Stli Month. 9lh Mouth. 10th Month. 11th Month 1-th Month. ir 

I f Month. 



12 July 899 10 Ang 899 

9 Sept 899 

9 Oct 

899 

7 Xov 

899 7 Dec 

S99 5 Jan 

900 




30 June 900 29 July 900 

‘23 Aug 

900 

27 Sept 900 

26 Oct 

900 25 JJov 

900 25 Dec 

900 




19 June 901 17 Aug 901 

10 Sept 

001 

15 Oct 

001 

14 Xov 

901 14 Dec 

901 13 Jan 

902 

19 July 901 


8 July 902 1 6 Aug 902 

5 Sept 902 

5 Oct 

902 

3 JJov 

902 3 Dec 

902 2 Jan 

903 




28 June 903 27 July 903 

25 Aug 

903 

24 Sei)t 

903 

23 Oct 

903 22 Xov 

903 22 Dee 

903 




16 July 904 14 Aug 904' 12 Sept 904 

12 Oct 

904 

10 2\ov 

'.104 10 Dec 

904 9 Jau 

905 

19 Apr 

904 


5 July 90-5' 4 Aug 90.3 

2 Sept 905 

2 Oct 

90.5 

.31 Oct 

90-5 29 Xov 

9o5 29 Dec 

905 




25 June 906 24 .July 906 

23 Aug 

906 

21 Sept 

9U6 

21 Oct 

906 19 Xov 

906 IS Dec 

906 

17 Jan 

907 


13 July 907 12 Aug 907 

11 Sept 907 

10 Oct 

907 

9 IS'ov 

907 8 L'ce 

907 7 Jan 

908 




1 July 908 31 July 908 

30 Aug 

90S 

2S Sept 

9- 's 

28 Oct 

90.8 27 Xov 

908 26 Dec 

908 




21 June 909 20 July 909 

19 Aug 

909 

17 Oct 

909 

16 Xov 

90'.' lil Dec 

909 14 Jan 

910 

17 Sept 909 


10 July 910 8 Aug 910 

7 Sept 910 

6 O'A 

910 

5 2Cuv 

910 5 I’ec 

910 4 Jan 

911 




29 June 911 28 July 911 

27 Aug 

911 

25 Sept 

911 

2-5 Oct 

911 24 Xov 

911 24 Dec 

911 



y 

17 July 912 15 Aug 912 14 Sept 912 

1.'! Oct 

912 

12 N’ov 

912 12 r>ec 

012 10 Jan 

910 

IS June 912 


7 July 913 ' 5 Aug 910 

3 Sept 

913 

3 Oct 

913 

1 X(,V 

913 1 Dec 

913 30 Dec 

913 




f6 June 914 26 July 914 

24 Aug 

914 

23 Sejit 

9M 

22 (.) t 

914 20 Xov 

011 20 Dec 

914 




■io July 915 14 Aug 915 

12 Sept 91-5 

12 Oct 

91.5 

10 A'ev 

91-r '.‘Dec 

'915 8 Jan 

916 

19 Mar 

915 


is July Die' 2 Aug 916 

31 Aug 

916 

30 Seiu 

916 

30 Oct 

91i'' 2-8 Xov 

916 28 Deo 

916 




22 June 917 22 July 917 

21 Aug 

917 

19 Sept 

917 

10 Oct 

917 17 Dec 

917 M Jan 

918 

18 X'ov 

917 


11 July 918 10 Aug 91S 

8 Sept 

918 

8 Oet 

918 

7 JJov 

OD 6 Dec 

918 5 .Jan 

919 




BO June 919 .30 J'uly 919 

28 Aug 

919 

27 Sept 

919 

27 Oct 

919 26 Xov 

919 25 Deo 

919 



i 

! 

19 June 920 17 Aug 920 

15 Sept 

920 

15 Oet 

920 

14 JCov 

920 13 Deo 

920 12 Jun 

921 

18 July 920 

; 

' 8 July 921 6 Aug 921 

5 Sept 

921 

4 Oct 

921 

3 Xov 

921 2 Doc 

921 1 Jan 

922 




j’2S June 922 27 July 922 

25 Aug 

922 

24 Sept 922 

23 Oct 

922 22 Xov 

922 21 Dec 

922 




?17 July 92.3 15 Aug 92.3 

13 Sept 

923 

13jOct 

923 

11 Xuv 

923 11 Dec 

923 9 Jan 

924 

19 Jlay 

923 

¥ 

5 July 924 4 Aug 924 

2 Sept 

924 

1 Oct 

924 

31 Oct 

924 29 Xov 

924 29 Deo 

924 




24 June 925 24 July 925 

22 Ang 

925 

21 Sept 

925 

20 Oct 

925 19 Xov 

925 19 Dec 

* 

925 

17 Jan 

926 


il3 July 926 11 Aug 926 

10 Se^it 

026 

10 Oct 

926 

8 Xov 

926 S Dec 

926 7 Jan 

927 




1 2 July 927 ;U July 027 

■30 Aug 

927 

29 Sept 

927 

29 Oct 

927 27 Xov 

927 27 Dec 

927 



• 

|20 June 928 20 July 928 

18 Aug 

928 

17 Oct 

928 

1-5 Xov 

923 15 Dec 

928 14 Jan 

929 

17 Sept 

928 


1 9 July 92y S Auu 929 
1 1 ° 

6 Sept 

929 

6 Oct 

929 

, lyov 

929 4 Deo 

929 3 Jan 

'930 




^9 Juiie 930 28 July 930 

.27 Aug 

930 

25 Sept 

930 

^25 Oct 

930 23 Xov 

030 23 Deo 

930 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Stvle and Year of 
Period. 

Year 
ii fier 

J iniiii.i 

TeiiiiH. 

Year 

Cyole. 

I't Day of l-,t Day of 
l>t Month, -lid Month, 

Dt Day of 
Crd Month. 

1st Fav of 
4th Alonth. 

1st Day of 
otli Alonth. 

Jo-hei 

1 

lo91 

28 

22 Jan 

931 20 Feb 

931 

22 Alar 

931 

21 Apr 931 

20 Alay 931 

[Sho-hei] 

2 

1592 

. 29 

9 Feb 

932 10 Mar 

932 

9 Apr 

932 

9 Alay 932 

7 June 932 


3 

1593 

30 

29 Jan 

933 27 Feb 

933 

29 Alar 

933 

28 Apr 933 

27 Alay 933 


4 

1594 

31 

18 Jan 

034 18 Mar 

93 1 

17 Apr 934 

16 May 934 15 June 934 


5 

1595 

32 

6 Feb 

935 SMar 

935 

6 Apr 

935 

6 Alay 935 

4 June 935 


6 

15<ji; 

oo 

27 Jan 

930 25 Feb 

936 2G Alar 

930 24 Apr 936 23 Alay 936 

}> 

7 

15')7 

34 

11 Feb 

937 10 Mar 

007 

1 1 Apr 

037 

13 Alay 937 

11 Juno 937 

Ten-gio 

1 

159S 

35 

3 Feb 

938 5 ilar 

938 

3 Apr 

038 

3 Alay 938 

1 June 938 

[Ten-kei] 

2 

1599 

SO 

23 Jan 

939 22 Feb 

939 21 Alar 

039 

22 Apr 939 

22 Alay 939 


3 

1500 

3i 

11 Feb 

940 12 Mar 

940 

11 Apr 

040 

10 Alay 940 

9 June 940 

» 

4 

1501 

33 

SO Jan 

941 1 Mar 

941 

31 Alar 

041 

29 Apr 941 29 Alay 941 ' 

1) 

5 

1602 

30 

20 Jan 

942 IS Feb 

942 

20 Alar 

942 

18 Alay 942 

17 June 942 


6 

1603 

40 

S Feb 

043 OMar 

943 

8 Apr 

943 

7 May 913 

6 June 943 


7 

It’.O-l 

41 

28 Jan 

044 27 Fob 

911 

27 Alar 

911 

26 Apr 944 25 Alay 944 

» 

8 

1605 

42 

15 Feb 

945 17 Mar 

04*) 

15 Apr 

945 

14 May 945 13 Juno 945 


9 

1006 

43 

5 Feb 

946 OMar 

046 

5 Apr 

946 

4 Alay 916 

2 June 946 

Ten-riaku 

1 

1607 

44 

'25 Jan 

9 17 2 1 I'eb 

947 

25 Alar 

917 

24 Apr 947 

23 Alay 947 

» 

2 

1008 

45 

13 Feb 

948 14 Mar 

948 

12 Apr 

948 

12 Alay 948 10 June 948 

11 

3 

1009 

46 

1 Feb 

919 3Mar 

949 

1 Aj)r 

919 

1 Alay 919 31 Alay 949 

11 

4 

1010 

47 

21 Jan 

950 20 Feb 

950 

21 Alar 

950 

20 Apr 950 20 Alay 950 

11 

5 

1611 

48 

' 9 Feb] 

951 11 Mar 

951 

9 Apr 

951 

9 Alay 951 

8 J une 951 

11 

6 

1012 

49 

31.) Jan 

952 28 Feb 

952 

29 Alar 

OAO 

27 Apr 952 27 Alay 952 

11 

7 

1013 

50 

18 Jan 

953 18 Mar 

953 

16 Aj,r 

953 

10 Alay 953 14 June 953 

11 

8 

1014 

51 

6 Feb 

951 8 Afar 

951 

6 Apr 

954 

5 Alay 954 j 

4 June 954 

11 

9 

1 0 1 5 

52 

27 Jan 

955, 25 Feb 

Is.”)-! 

27 Alar 

955 

25 Apr 955 1 

24 Alay 955 

11 

10 

1010 

5i3 

15 1*\4) 

950 15 Mar 

h.'>d 

11 Apr 

956 

13 Afay 956 

11 June 9.50 ! 

Ten-toku 

1 

1017 

51 

3 )■', 1, 

957 5 Mar 

hr)7 

3 Apr 

957 

3 Alay 957' 

1 .Iliac 9-57 : 

1 

J> 

2 

1018 

55 

23 Jan 

958 '-22 Fob 

0-7S 

23 Alar 

958 

22 Apr 958 

22 Alay 958 ' 

11 

3 

1019 

50 

11 Feb 

959 12 Alar 


11 Ai'i’ 

959 

11 Alay 959 

i 

' 9 June 959 

11 

4 

1020 

5)7 

31 .Ian 

yOd 1 Alar 

h»;i) 

3)1 Alar 

96i 1 

29 Apr 960 

, -3 May 960 , 

0-wa 

1 

1021 

5S 

20 Ja.n 

961 1.-, Felj 

inn 

19 A.fi.r 

1 

9.-,i 

17 Alay 961 

1 

16 Juno 961 

11 

2 

1C22 

c-J 

S Feb 

962 9 Alar 


i ^ A['r 

962 

1 7 Alay 962 

I 5 June 002 ! 

Jd-Itei. 

Tt,l-rjiy. 

X'n '-i> 

•: i-i'i.ika. 


&.H1 Uait. 





TABLES. 
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l4Dayof 1st Day of ! 1st Day nf ' 1 4 Day of Df Day of Dt Day of ' Dt Day of IstDayof 
6tli Month. 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Afonth. lOtii Alonth. i 1th Alonth. 12th Alonth. 

' I ' 

18 July GSl IG Aug 9.81 1.") Sept 03l|l4Oot 9.81 13 Xov 9.31 12 Dec OJlAUan 9,32 19 June 931 

7 July 932 5 Aug 9.32 .3 Sept 932' 3 Oct 9.32 1 Xov 932 1 Dec 932 GO Deo 9.32 

26 June 933 2.-j July 9.3.3 24 Aug 933 ‘22 Sept 9.33 22 Oct 9.3.3 20 Xov 933, '20 Dec 93-3 

1,5 July 934 1.3 Aug 9.34 12 Sept 9.34' 11 Oct 934 10 Xov 934 9 Dec 931 Jan 93.', 17 Feb 9.U 

4 July 935 2 Aug 935 1 Sept 935 i 1 Oct 935 30 Oct 9.35 29 Xov 935 28 Dec 93,5 

22 June 936 21 July 936 20 Aug 936 19 Sept 9.36 1.8 Oa 936 17 A'ov 936 15 Jan 937 17 Dec 936 

11 July 9.37 9 Aug 9.37 .8 Sept 937 7 Oct 9.37 6 A’„v 93,7 6 Doc 937; 5 .Jan 93,8 

SO June 9,38 30 July 93S 28 Aug 9.38 27 Sept 9,3,8 26 Oct 9.38 25 Xov 938 25 Dec 938 

20 June 939 19 July 939 16 Sept 939; 16 Oct 939 14 Xov 939 14 Dec 939 1 12 Jan 940 IS Aug 939 

8 July 940 6 Aug 910 5 Sept 940, 1 Oct 940 3 Nov 94(t, 2 Dec 9416 1 Jan 941 

28 June 941 27 July 941 25 .Vug 941 j 24 Sept 941 23 Oct 941 22 N^ov 94121 Dec 941 

1C July 942 15 Aug 942 13 Sept 942 13 Oct 942 11 Nov 942 11 Dec 942' 9 Jan 943 18 Apr 942 

5 July 943 4 Aug 913 3 Sept 943 2 Oct 943.' 1 Xov 9-1.3 30 Xov 9 13 30 Deo 94.3 

23 June 944 23 July 944 22 Aug 944 20 Sept 9-14 20 Oct 944 19 Xov 944 IS Dec 9-14 17 Jan 945 

12 July 945 11 Aug 945 9 Sept 945 , 9 Oct 945 8 Xov 945 8 Dec 945 |G Jan 946 

2 July 946 31 July 946 30 Aug 946 28 Sept 916, 2.8 O.t 946, 07 Xov 946 26, Deo 946, 

21 June 947 21 July 947 17 .Sept 947jl7 0ot 947 16 Xov 947 15 Doc 917 14 ,Jan 9-18 19 Aug 947 

9 July 948 8 Aug 948 0 Sept 948, 5 Oct 948 4 Xov 948^ 4 Dec 948, 2 Jan 949 

29 June 949 28 July 949 27 Aug 949 1 25 Sept 949 24 Oct 949 '2.3 Xov 949 23 Dec 949 

15 July 950 16 Aug 0-50 15 Soj-t 9-50 A 4 Oct 9.',0'l3Xov 9.50,12 Dec 9-50 11 Jan 951 18 June 9-50 

7 July 9-51 6 Aug 9-51 4 Sept 951 ! 4 Oct 9-51 , 2 Xov 951 ' 2 Dec 051 31 Dec 951 

25 June 9.52 25 July 9.32 23 Vug 9-52 '22 Sept 9-52 ',22 Oct 9-52,20 Xov 9-52 20 Dec 9-52 

14 July 9.53 12 Aug 9.53, 11 Sept 9.5.3 11 Oct 9.5.3 10 Xov 9.5.3- 9 Doc 9-53 8 Jan 0-54 17 Feb 9.53 

3 July 954 2 Aug 9.54 .31 Aug 9.54 '.30 Scj>t 9.54 30 Oct 9-54 '28 Xov 95-1 28 Dec 9.54 : 

2.3 June 955 22 July 9.55 20 Aug 9.55 19 Sej.t 9.55 17 Xov 955 17 Dec 9',5 16 Jan 9.56 19 Oct 9.55 

11 July 956 9 Aug 956 7 Sept 9.56,' 7 Oct 9.56 6 Xov 9.56,' .5 Dee 95i; 4 Jan 9.57 

.30 .Tunc 957 30 .Inly 957 28 .Vug 9.57 26 Sept 9-57 26 Oi't 957 24 Xov 95. 21 Dec 957 

20 June 958 19 .July 958 16 Sept 9-58 15 Oct 9.58 14 Xov 95^ ' 13. Dec 95.S 12 Jan 959 18 Aug 9.5S 

OJiily 950 7 Aug 050 6, Sept O-'O, -5 0^1 9-59 4 Xov 9-50 3 Doc 950 1 Jan piuj 

27 June 960 27 July 06,0 25 Aug 96,0 21 .Sept 960 23 Oct 96,0,22 Xov 960 21 Dec 96, ( 

16 July 961 llAng 961 13 Sept 961 1.3 Oct 961 11 Xov 961 1 U Dec Oc; 0 Jan 06,9 IS .Vpr 061 

0 July 062 3 Aug 962 2 Sept ;>62' 2 Oct 96,2 .31 Oct 962 !0 Xov 962 :J0 Dec 962 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmn 

I’enno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

: 1 ' 

l^t Dav of I-.t Day of Dt Day of Dt Day of Dt Day of 
1st Month. 1 -nd Month. Ord Month. i 4th Month, oth Month. ' 

' 1 

' ' 

0 -wa 

3 

ir. 2 .". 

CO 

23 Jan 

S62, 27 Feb 

903 28 Afar 

96.3 26 Apr 963 26 Alay 963 

K 6 -ho 

1 

1624 

1 

!G Feb 

964 17 Alar 

901 11 Apr 

964 14 Alay 964 13 June 964 

5) 

2 

162.1 

.> 

.1 Feb 

6 Mar 

961 1 Apr 

OG-l; 4 Alay 96.5 2 June 96,5 

» 

3 

1626 

o 

21 Jan 

066 '2.G Feb 

066 21 Afar 

966 2-1 Apr 966 23 Alay 966 

J) 

4 

1627 

4 

12 Feb 

967 ' 14 Mar 

067 13 Apr 

967 12 Alay 967 11 June 987 

An-na 

1 

162S 

7) 

2 Feb 

00,'' 2 Mar 

06.8 1 Apr 

96,8 GO Apr 968 GO Alay 068 

JJ 

2 

162a 

G 

21 Jan 

060 10 Feb 

060 21 Afar 

969 20 Apr 969 19 Alay 969 

Ten-roku 

1 

162,0 

7 

0 Feb 

070 10 Mar 

970 9 Apr 

970 S Alay 970 7 June 970 

>? 

2 

10 :il 

8 

Go Jan 

071 28 Feb 

971 29 Alar 

971 28 Apr 971 27 Alay 971 

}} 

3 

162.2 

0 

I'J Jan 

072 IS Feb 

972 16 Apr 

972 16, Alay 972 14 .June 972 

Ten-en 

1 


10 

0 Feb 

973 S Mar 

973 6 Apr 

07G 6 Alay 97G 4 .June 973 


2 

162,4 

11 

26 Jan 

074 2.> l ob 

974 27 AJar 

974 2-5 Apr 074 21 Alay 974 


3 

lO.",! 

12 

1 1 Feb 

077e 16 Mar 

97-1 14 Apr 

97, j 14 Alay 975 12 June 975 

Jo-gen 

1 

16.;6 

12 

3 Feb 

976. 4 Alar 

976 3 Apr 

976 2 Alay 976 1 June 9761 

M 

2 

1 6 .': 7 

14 

22 Jan 

9 , t 21 J eb 

977 23 Alar 

977 21 Apr 977 21 Alay 977 j 

Ten-gen 

1 

Inl.S 

M 

10 Feb 

978,12 Alar 

978 10 Apr 

978 10 Alay 978 9 June 978 


2 

l 6 : 1 '.i 

16 

.61 .Jan 

979 1 Alar 

079 31 Alar 

979 29 Apr 979 29 AJay 979 

V 

3 

16, !0 

17 

21 Jan 

9S0 19 Fob 

OSO 19 Alar 

9,30 17 Alay 9,30 16 June OSOj 

f} 

4 

loll 

18 

.3 Feb 

981 0 Afar 

98l 7 Apr 

981 7 Alay 981 5 J, me 981 

)' 

0 

16,12 

ID 

23 Jan 

9.^2 27 Feb 

9,82 2.S AJar 

C*32 27 .Vpr 0S2 26 Alav 9,32 

Ei-kwan 

1 

1 ; iP, 

20 

16 Feb 

98 G 18 Alar 

9,33 16 Apr 

OS.G LA Alay 083 14 Juno 983 

JJ 

2 

164 1 

21 

.1 Feb 

984 6 Alar 

08 1 4 Apr 

984 4 Alay 984 2. June 934 i 

Kwan-na 

1 

161.1 

.1.1 

24 J.in 

9 . 3,1 23 Feb 

9ol 21 Alar 

9.8.J 23 Apr OS-G 23 Alay 9,3,') 

)) 

2 

1616 

OO 

12 lYb 

036 LG Afar 

986 '12 Apr 

986, 12 AJay 936, 10 .Jur.e 9,36 

Ei-en 

1 

1647 

24 

1 Feb 

087 3 AJar 

9S7 ' 1 A pr 

987 1 Alay 9,87 30 AJay 987 ' 

» 

2 

16, 4S 

21 

22 Jan 

08 .^ '20 Feb 

9S.3 21 Alar 

983 19 Apr 9.8.8 pj y[;,y 

Ei-sho 

1 

!61'J 

' 26 

0 I’l b 

OSO 10 Alar 

080. 9 Ajir 

989 ,3 Alay 930 G June 039 

Sh5-riaku 

1 

i 1610 

.1“ 

.Go -Jan 

O'on 23 Feb 

900 20 Alar 

990 2.8 .'ipr 990 27 Alay 990 

[ShS-reki] 

2 

! 1611 

‘2,3 

10 Jan 

001 l.S Feb 

901 17 Apr 

991 17 Al.ay 991 M June 991 


3 

1612 

20 

7 Feb 

092 7 Alar 

992, 6 Apr 

992 .1 Alay 992 4 Jure 992 

„ 

4 

1612, 

GO 

26 .Jan 

90.4 24 Feb 

993 20 AJar 

1 

993 2.') Apr 993 24 Alay 993 


5 

i 0 J-i 

i SI 

l.J Feb 

Uil llAiar 

OOi'M At>r 

994 14 AJay 994 12 June 994 

IgfU U-Lua. 


SBl A'l 

lid. 

Tcd-Ciu 

i3.7C Ju-tjea. Ten-gen, 


TABLES. 
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1st Day of 1 1st Dav of , 1st Day of 1 Dt Day of 1st Day of ' Dt Day of 1st Day of 
6tli Month. ! 7th Month. ; 8th Month. J'th Month. iOth Month., 11th Month. 1-th Month 


1st Day of 
Interc ; 
Month. 


. 1 - 


24 June 963 24 July 96.3,22 .Vug 96.3 ,21 Sept 9C.3 

12 July 964 10 A ug 964 j 9 Sept 964 j 8 Oat 964 

2 July 965 '.31 July 965 1 29 .Vug 96-5 28 Sept 965 


20 Oat 96.3:19 Nov 963 19 Dec 963 18 Jan 964 

7 Nov 964' 7 Dec 961, 6 Jaa 965 

27 Oct 965 26 Nov 965 26 Dec 965 


21 June 966 21 July 966 19 .Vug 966jl7 0ct 966 j 15 Nov 966 15 Dec 966 14 Jan 967 17 Sept 966 
10 July 967 9 .Vug 967 7 Sept 967' 6 Oct 967, 5 Nov 967 ' 4 Dee 967, 3 Jan 968 


29 June 968 28 July 968 27 Aug 968 

17 July 969 16 Aug 969 15 Sept 969 

6 July 970 5 Aug 970 4 Sept 970 

26 June 971 25 July 971 24 Ang 971 

pJa]y 972 [12 Aug 972 11 Sept 972 


25 Sept 968,25 Oct 96.8,23 Nov 9GH’ 22 Dec 968 
14 Oct 969:13 Nov 969 12 Dee 969:11 Jau 970 18 June 969 

3 Oct 970' 2 Nov 970, 2 Dec 970,31 Dec 970 

22 Sept 971 '22 Oct 971 '2I Nov 971 21 Deo 971 

10 Oct 972| 9 Nov 972' 9 Dec 972 i 8 Jan 97.3 18 Mar 972 

3 July 973! 1 Aug 973 31 Aug 97S:29 Sept 973^29 Oct 973 28 Nov 973 2S Dec 973 

^3 June 974^22 July 974 20 Aug 974,19 Sept 974^18 Oct 974 17 Dec 974 15 Jan 975 17 Nov 974 

12 July 975|10Aug 975 8 Sept 975j 8 Oct 975. 6 Nov 975^ 6 Deo 975 4 Jan 976 

SOJune97o'30 July 976,28 Aug 976 26 Sept 976^26 Oct 976 24 Nov 976 24 Dec 976 

20 June 977 


8 July 978 
^7 June 979 
^■5 July 980 
'i 4 July 981 


19 July 977 16 Sept 977 16 Oct 977. 14 Nov 977 13 Dec 977 12 Jan 978 18 Aug 977 

7 Aug 978 5 Sept 978 5 Oct 978j 4 No%’ 978 3 Dec 078 2 Jan 979 

27 July 979 26 Aug 979 '24 Sept 979 '24 Oct 979 23 Nov 979 22 Dec 979 

14 Aug 980 12 Sept 980 12 Oct 980 11 Nov 9.80 10 Dec 980 9 Jan 981 18 Apr 980 

3 Aug 981 ' ISept 981, 1 Oct 98l|.310ct 981 .30 Nov 981 29 Doc 981 
'|4 June 982 23 July 982 -22 .Vug 982 ' 20 Sept 982^20 Oct 982 19 Nov 982 18 Dec 982 17 Jan 983 

|3 July 983 1 11 Aug 983 10 Sept 983; 9 Oct OS.O! 8 Nov 9.83 7 Dec 983 6 Jan 984 

1 2 July 984 '31 July 9S4 29 Aug 984 28 Sept 984 ’,27 Oct 984 26 Nov 984 25 Deo 984 

»1 June 985 21 July 985 19 .Vug 9.85 17 Oct 985 ^ 5 Nov 985 15 Dec 985 13 .Jau 986 17 Sept 985 


|l0JuIy 986; 8 Aug 986 7 Sopt 986 


6 Oct 9SG! .5 Nov 986 4 Dec 986 3 Jan 987 


i29 June 987 29 July 987 27 .Vug 987 26 Sept 987,2-5 Oct 987 24 Nov 987 23 Dec 987 

17 .July 988 15 .Vug 988 14 Sept 988 ; 14 Oct 98.8112 Nov 9.88 12 Dec 988 H Jau 989 17 June 988 

6 July 989 j 4 .Vug 989 .3 Sept 989 1 .3 Oct 9,89^ 2 Nov 989 1 Deo 989 31 Deo 989 

|25 June 990 25 July 990 23 .Vug 990 22 Sept 990'22 Oct 990 20 Nev 990 20 Dec 990 

1 ‘ I I 

14 July 991 13 .Vug 991 11 Sept 991 11 Oct 991; 9 Nov 991 9 Doc 991 ; S Jan 992 19 Mar 991 

3 July 992' 1 .Vug 992 31 .Vug 992 29 Sept 992|29 Oct 992 27 Nov 992 27 Deo 992 

13 June 993 22 July 993 20 .Aug 993 19 Sept 993jlSOct 993. 16 Dec 993 15 Jan 994 17 Nov 993 

:2 July 994; 10 Aug 994 8 Sept 994,; 8 Oct 994 [ 6 Nov 994 6 Dec 994 4 Jan 995 

Ei-hvan. Kwaa-na. 7^Ji Ei-eii- Ei-sho. JEIM Slfi-riaht. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style .‘ind Year of 
Period. 

A'ear 

after 

Jiintnu 

Teiu'.o. 

A'ear 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2nd Mouth., 3rd Month. 

nt Day of 
4tli Alonth. 

1st Day of 
5th Alontb. 

Cho-toku 

1 

1055 

32 

3 Feb 995 4 Mar 995 3 Apr 995 

3 Alay 995 

1 June 995 

)> 

2 

Ifiof) 

,3.3 

23 Jan 996 22 Feb 996 22 M.ar 996 

21 Apr 996 20 Alay 990 


3 

lG-)7 

.34 

10 Feb 997 12 Mar 997 lU Apr 997 

10 Alay 997 

8 June 997 

>» 

4 

IfioS 

35 

.31Jan 998 1 Mar 998,31 Alar 998 29 Apr 998 28 May 998 

Cho-ho 

1 

1659 

30 

20 Jan 999 19 Feb 999 20 Alar 999 18 Alay 999 

16 June 990 

}j 

2 

1060 

37 

S Feb 1000 9 Mar 1000 7 Apr 1000 

7 Alay 1000 

5 June 10(0 

)) 

3 

1601 

33 

27 Jan lOOl 20 Feb 1001 28 Alar 1001 

20 Apr 1001 

26 Alay 1001 

i) 

4 

1662 

39 

15 Feb 1002 17 Mar 1002 10 Apr 1002 

15 Alay 1002 14Jiiiiel002 

)} 

5 

1660 

40 

4 Feb 1003.' 0 Alar 1003 5 Apr 100.3 

4 Alay 1003 

3 JiinelOt;! 

Kwan-ko 

1 

1664 

41 

25 Jan 1004 2.3 Feb 1004 21 Alar 1004 

•22 Apr 1004 22 Alay 1004 

» 

2 

1065 

42 

12 Feb 1005 13 Alar 10o5 12 Apr lo05 

llAfaylCOo lOJinielOOO 


3 

1006 

4.3 

1 Fel) 1000 3 Afar lOoC 1 Apr 1000 

30 Apr 1000 

30 Alay U'OO 


4 

1067 

44J 

22 Jan 1007 20 Feb 1007 22 Alar 1007 

20 Apr 1007 

19 Alay 1007 

» 

5 

1063 

45 

10 Feb 1008 10 Afar 1008, 9 Apr lOOS 

8 Alay 1008 

6 June 1008 

11 

6 

1069 

40 

29 Jan 1009 28 Fob 1009 29 Alar 1009 

28 Apr 1009 

27 Alay lUOO 

11 

7 

1070 

47 

18 Jan 1010 17 Feb 1010 17 Apr 1010 

17 Alay 1010 1.5 June 1010 

11 

8 

1071 

4S 

0 Feb ion; 8 Alar 1011 C Apr lull 

0 Alay 1011 

5 June 1011 

Cho-wa 

1 

1072 

49 

20 Jan 1012 25 Fob 1012 25 Alar 1012 

•24 Apr 1012 

•24 Alay 1012 

11 

2 

lb i -1 

.50 

13 Feb 1013, 15 Mar 1013 13 Apr 1013 

13 Alay 1013 

11 June 1013 

11 

3 

1074 

51 

3 Feb 1014 1 4 Mar 1014: 3 Air 1014 

2 Alay 1014 

1 June 1014 

11 

4 

1075 

.52 

2.3 Jan 1015^22 Feb 1015'23 Alar 1015 

21 .\pr 1015 

21 Alay 101.5 

11 

5 

1076 

53 

11 Feb loio' 12 Alar 10!0, 10 Apr 1010 

9 Alay 1010 

SJiinelOlG 

Kwan-nin 

1 

1077 

54 

31 Jan 1017 ' 1 Afar 1017 31 Afar 1017 

29 .Apr 1017 

28 Alay 1017 

11 

2 

1073 

55 

20 Jan 1018; 19 Feb lOlS 20 Afar lOlS 

19 Apr 10 IS 

16 June 1018 

11 

O 

U 

1079 

56 

8 Feb 1019' 10 Alar 1019 8 Apr 1019 

8 Alay 1019 

6 June 1019 

11 

4: 

1030 

57 

2.3 Jan 102o'27 Feb 1020 27 Alar 1020 

20 Apr 1020 

25 Alay 10-20 

Ji-an 

1 

1031 

58 

15 Feb 1021 10 Alar 1021 , 15 Apr 1021 

15 Alay 1021 

1.3 J. me 1021 

11 

2 

10v2 

59 

4 Feb 1022, 0 Afar 1022 ! 4 Apr 1022 

4 Alay 1022 

2Jmiel022 

11 

3 

los;; 

00 

25 Jan 1023 23 Feb 102.3 24 Alar 1023 

23 Apr 1023 

22MaylU23 

Man-ju 

1 

lOil 

1 

13 Feb 1021 13 Alar 1024 11 Apr 1024 

11 Alay 1024 

9J,incl0-24 

») 

2 

10S5 

o 

1 Feb 1025' 3 Alar 1025 1 Apr 1025 

30 Apr 1025 

30 Alay 10-2,5 

11 

3 1 

1080 

3 

,22 Jan 1020 [20 Feb 1026 22 Alar 1026 

•20 Apr 1026 

19 Alay 1026 


Cho-tohu. Chu-h'j, Kmn-hj, jsM Oho-m. Kv:an-nin. J^-an. Man-ju. 



TABLES, 


, 1st Day of IstTlay of 1st Hoy of 
>,6th Month, j Ttli Month. 8th Month. 


Ht Hay of 1st Hay of 1st Hay of 1st H.ay of 
'Jth Month, loth Month. 11th Month. I’ith Month. Interc: 

, Month. 


1 Jiilv 9‘J') :10 Jiilv I’ll Anir OO") 27 


19 June 996 IS July 996 
8 July 997 0 Aug 997 


16 Sejit 996 
5 Sept 997 


27 Sept 99.') 27 Get 99.5 25 AMv 995 25 Hec 995 

1 > Oi-t 096 14 TCov 996 U Hec 996 12 Jan 997 17 sVug 996 

5 Get 997 .6 Xov 997 3 Dec 997 1 Jan 998 


27 June 99S 26 July 99S 25 Aug 99S 
16 July 999 14 Aug 999 1.6 Sept 999 
■JJulylOOU J.VugluUU lS.'[)tlOUU 


24 Sept 99S'23 Get 998 22 Xov 998 22 D.c 998 
12G.:t OOo'llA'ov 999 11 Dec 999 10 Jan 1000 19 Apr 999 
1 Oct I'oOO .'lO Get moo 29 X.JV Itiuo 29 Pec 1000 


24Junel001 23 July 1001 22 AuglO0I 


KJulyl002 11 Augl002 
■|2 July 1003 1 -Vug 1 003 
ft June 1004 20 July 1004 
Jo J uly 1 005 S .Vug 1005 
I^BJunelOOO 2SJulylO(i6 
ij July 1007 16 Aug 1007 14 .8c(it 1007 
July 1008 4 Vug 1008 .'iSeptlOOS 
SfcJiinelOOO 25Julyl009 23 Aug 1009 
July 1010 13 Aug 101 0 11 Sept 1010 
July 1011 2 Aug lull 1 Sept 1011 
Juuel012 22Julyl012 20 .Vug 1012 


22Augl00r2oSeiitluOl 19 Got 1001 HXuvlooi 16 Jan 1002 IS Dee 1001 
10 Sept 1002 9 Get lo02 8 Xovl002 7 Hce 1002 6 Jan 1003 

30 Aug 1003 29 Sept 1003 28 Get 1003 27 yovl003 26 Hec 1003 

19 Aug 1004 HS.’ptlOO-} IVXoylOOl 15 Hec KiUl 13. Tan 1005 17 Get 1004 
7 Sept 1005 6 Get 1005 5 Xov 1005 4 Dec 1<AI5 3 Jan 1006 

27 Aug mo6 25 Sc] t lOO-l 25 Get 1006 24 Xov 1006 23 Doe 1006 

14 ."rciit !O0'7 14 Get 10o7 13XoylU(.i7 13 Dee lUo7 1 1 Jan 1008 lSJunolOU7 


2 Get 1008 1 Xuv IUO.8 1 Hce 1008 3u Hoe 1008 

21 Sejit loOO 21 G, t 10o;i 20 Xov lo09 19 Hoc 1009 

lOGctlOlO 9 Xov 1010 9 Hec 1010 7 Jan 1011 19 Mar 1010 

30 Sept loll 29 Get loll 28 Xov 1011 28 Hec 1011 

19.Sei.tlOl2 1.8 Get 1012 16 Dec 1012 15 Jan 1013 17 Xov 1012 


July 1013 10. Vug 1013 SSoptlOl:; 8 Get mi. 3 6 Xov 1013, 6 Doe 1013 IJaiilUM 


JunelOll 30 July 1014 
Junel015 17 Aug 101 5 
7 July 1016 6 .Vug 1016 
Junel017 26 July 1017 
6 July 1018 14 Aug lOlS 
5 J uly 1019 4 .Vug 1019 
lJunel020 23 July 1020 
July 1021 11 Aug 1021 
July 1022 1 . Vug 1022 
1 June 1023 2 1 J uly 1023 
9 J uly 1024 7 .Aug 1024 
3 J line 1025 28 J uly 1025 

July 1026 15 .Vug 1026 


28 Aug 1014 27.SeptlOM 27 Get lull 25 Xov 1014 25 Doc lull 


16 Sept 10i.5 
4 Sejit mm 
24 Aug 1017 
12 Sept 1018 
2 Scut 1019 


16 Ga lor. 15X.'vl015 14 Dee 1015 1.3 Jan 1016 19 July 1015 

4 Get 1016 3 Xov 1016 2 Doe 1016 , 1 Jan 1017 

23 Sept 1017 23 Get 1017 21 Xov 1017 ,21 Dec 1017 

12 Get 1018 mXovlOlS 10 Dec 1018' 9 Jan 1019 ISAIav 1018 


1 Get 1019 31 Get 1019 29 Xov 1U19 29 Dec 1019 


22 Aug 1020 20 Sept 1020 19 Get 1020 ' 18 Xov 1030 17 Dec 1020 16 Jan 1021 

10Septm21 9 Get 1021 S Xov 1021, 7 Dec lO’jH 5 Jan 1022 

30 Aug 1022 29 Sept 1022 2.S Get 1022 27 Xov 1022 26 Dec 1022 

19 Aug 1023 18 Sept 1023 16 Xov 1023 16 Dec 1023 14 Jan 1024 IS Get 102.3 


6 Sept 1024 6 Get 1024 4 Xov 1024; 4 Dec 1024 3 Jan 1025 
26.Vi]gl025 25Septl025 24 Get 1025 '23 Xov 1025 23 Dec 1025; 

11 Sept 1026 13 Get lo26 12 Xov 1026 12 Deo 1026 11 Jan 1027 IS June 102G 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jirnmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

j 1 

1st Day of l 1st Day of ^ 
2nd Month. ' 3rd Month. ! 

! 

1st Day of ! 1st Day of j 
4th Month. 5th Month. ! 

1 1 

! 1 

Man-ju 

4 

1687 

4 

10 Feb 1027 

11 Mar 1027 10 Apr 1027 

9 May 1027 7 June 1027 

Cho-gen 

1 

loss 

5 

.30 Jan 1028 

28 Feb 1028 29 Mar 1028 28 Apr 1028 27 May 1028 1 

J) 

2 

1089 

6 

IS Jan 1029 

16 Feb 1029 17 Apr 1029 

16 May 1029 15 June 1029 

)J 

3 

1090 

7 

5 Feb 1030 

7 Mar 10.30 6 Apr 1030 

5 May 1030 4 June 1030 

?3 

4 

1691 

s 

26 Jan 1031 

24 Feb 1031 26 Mar 1031 , 25 Apr 1031 24 May 1031 

5) 

5 

1692 

9 

14 Feb 1032 

14 Mar 1032 13 A pr 1032 12 May 1032 A1 June 1032 

J) 

6 

1693 

10 

3 Feb 1033 

4 Mar 1033 ; 2 Apr 1033 

2Mayl033,31Mayl033 

J3 

7 

1091 

11 

23 Jan 1034 22 Feb 1034 ' 23 Mar 1034 21 Apr 1034 21 May 1034 

» 

8 

1695 

12 

11 Feb 1035 

13 Mar 1035 11 Apr 1035 

10 May 1035, 9 June 1035 

}} 

9 

1690 

13 

31 Jan 1036 i 1 Mar 1036 31 Mar 1030 29 Apr 1036 ' 28 May 1036 

Cho-riakn 

1 

1697 

14 

19 Jan 1037 

18 Feb 1037 20 Mar 1037 

18 Apr 1037 16 June 10.37 

[Cho-reki] 

2 

109S 

15 

7 Feb 1038 

9 Mar 1038; 8 Apr 1038 

7 May 1038, 6Junel038 

}) 

3 

1699 

10 

27 Jan 1039 26 Feb 1039 28 Mar 1039 26 Apr 1039 26 May 1039 

Cho-kiu 

1 

1700 

17 

15 Feb 1040 46 Mar 1040 14 Apr 1040 , 14 May 1040 13 June 1040 

» 

2 

1701 

IS 

4 Feb 1041 

5 Mar 1041, 4 Apr 1041 

3 May 1041 j 2 June 1041 

)) 

3 

1702 

19 

25 Jan 1042 

23 Feb 1042 24 Mar 1042 23 Apr 1042 22 June 1042 

V 

4 

1703 

20 

13 Feb 1043 

14 Mar 10)3 12 Apr 1043 

12 May 1043 10Junel043 

Kwan-toku 

1 

1704 

21 

2 Feb 1044 

3 Mar 1044 ' 1 A pr 1044 , 30 Apr 1044 30 May 1044 

J) 

2 

ITu-j 

*'2 

21 Jan 1045 

20 Feb 1045; 21 Mar 1045 

20 Apr 1045 19 May 1045 

Ei-jo 

1 

1700 

23 

9 Feb 1046 11 Mar 1040, 9 Apr 10 16 

9 May 1046 1 7 June 1046 

[Ei-sho] 

2 

1707 

24 

29 Jan 1047 

28 Feb 1047 29 Mar 1047 

28 xlpr 1047 28 May 1047 

}} 

3 

1708 

25 

18 Jan 1048 

17 Mar 1048' 10 Apr 1048 

16 May 1048|14Junel048 

» 

4 

1709 

20 

5 Feb 1049 

7 Mar 1049! 5 Apr 1049 

5 May 1049 3 June 1049 

»> 

5 

1710 

27 

26 Jan 1050 

24 Feb 105oj26 Mar 1050 

24 Apr 1050 ‘24 May 1050; 

JJ 

6 

1711 

28 

14 Feb 1051 

15 Mar 1051 , 14 Apr 1051 

13 May 1051 11 June 1051! 

)> 

7 

1712 

29 

4 Feb 1052 

4 Mar 1052 ! 2 ,lpr 1052 

2Mayl052 31Mayl052 

Ten-gi 

1 

1713 

30 

23 Jan 1053 

21 Feb 1053 '23 Mar 1053 

21 Apr 1053 21 May 1053 

[Ten-ki] 

2 

1714 

31 

11 Feb 1054112 Mar 1054' 11 Apr 1051 

10 May 1054 9 June 1054 

U 

3 

1715 

OO 

31 Jan 1055 

1 Mar 1055 31 Mar 1055 

30 Apr 1055 29 May 1055 

19 

4 

1710 

o.-> 

t-»0 

20 Jan 1050, 18 Feb 1050^ 10 Mar 1050 

17 May 1056 16 June 1056 


5 

1717 

34 

7 Feb 1057 

8 Mar 1057 1 7 .Ipr 1057 

7 May 1057 5 June 1057 

Ko-hei 

1 

1718 

05 

27 Jan 1058 '20 Feb 1058 27 Mar 1058 20 Apr 1058, 25 May 1058 


Man-jii. :g7C Out-yen. Otu-riaht. Chu-kiu. Kvan-toku. Ei-jd. 



TABLES. 
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1st Day of 
6th Month. 

1st Day of 
7th Month. 

1st Day of 1st Day of ' 
8th Month. 0th Mouth. 

1 

1 Ibt Day of 
lOth Month. 

i 

1st Dav of 1st Dav of , 

11th Month. 12th IMonth. 

! , Month. 

! i 

7 July 1027 

5 Aug 1027 

3 Sept 1027, 3 Oct 1027 

1 1 Nov 1027 \ 1 Dec 1027 01 Dec 1027 

11', 


25Ji',nel028,25JuIy 1028 -Jo Aug 1028 21 Sept 1028 21 Oct 1028 ^ 19 Nov 1028 19 Dec 1028 
14 July 1029 ! 13 Aug 1029 1 11 Sept 1029 10 Oct 1029 1 9 Nov 1029 1 8 Dec 1029 7 Jan 1030 18 Mar 1029 
4Julyl030i 2Augl030| 1 Sept 1030 ^ 30 Sept 1030 30 Oct 1030 28 Nov 1030 27 Dec 1030 
83Jimel031, 22 July 1031 21 Aug 1031 ' 20 Sept 1031 19 Oct 1031, 17 Dec 1031 lO Jan 1032 18 Nov 1031 
K July 1032: 9 Aug 1032 8 Sept 1032 1 7 Oct 1032' 6 Nov 1032; 0 Dec 1032 4 Jan 1033 
30Junel033!29 July 1033|28 Aug 1033 26S8pt 1033 20 Oct 1 033 i2o Nov 1033 2o Dec 1003 
»)Juuel034 17 Aug 1034 1 15 Sept 1034; 15 Oct 1034 14 Nov 1034 j 14 Dee 1034|l3Jan 1035 lSJulyl034 
$ July 1035 1 0 Aug 1035 1 5 Sept 1035' 4 Oct 1035 3 Nov 1035 1 3 Dec 1035, 2 Jan 1030 
JuuclOGO ' 20 July 1030 '24 Aug 103C ' 23 Sept 103(i ,22 Oct 103.0 j21 Nov 1030 21 Dec 1030 
^JiilylO.37'14 Augl037|l2Septl037'l2 Oct 10.37 , 10 Nov 103,7 1 10 Dec 1037, 8 Jan 1038 
^ July 1038; 4 Aug 1038 1 2 Sept 1038 1 Oct 1008 31 Oct 103S 29 Nov lOOS 29 Dec 1038 


19 Nov 1039 18 Doc 1009 
7 Dec 1040 0 Jan 1041 


18 May 1007 
17 Jau 1040 


June 1039 24 July 10.39 23 Aug 10.39 21 Sept 1039 '20 Oct 1039 

KJulyl040Al Augl04o| 9 Sept 1040 9 Oct 1040, 8 Nov 1040 

■■1 July 104l'31Julv 1041 30 Aug 1041 28 Sept 1041 -28 Oct 1041' 26 Nov 1041 26 Dec 1041 

‘ ' ■ ! I * I I 

9Junel042 20 July 1042 19 Aug 1042 17 .Sept 1042 16 Nov 1042 15 Dec 1042 14 Jan 1043 17 Oct 1042 

I July 1043’ 8 Aug 1043! 0 Sept 1043 ' 6 Oct 1043, 5 Nov 1043' 5 Dec 104,"' 3 Jan 1044 

SJunel044 27Julyl044|26 Augl044^24Septl044^24 Oct 1044 ! 23 Nov 1044 22 Dec 1044 

'July 1045 15 Aug 1045 ' 14 Sept 1045 13 Oct 1045^12 Nov 1045 11 Dec 1045 10 Jau 1046 18 June 1045 

■July 1046 1 5 Aug 1046 j 3 Sept 1040' 3 Oct 1046' 1 Nov 1049 ' 1 Dec 1016 30 Dec 1046 

5 June 1047 26 July 1047 24 Aug 1047 22 Sept 1047 22 Oct 1047 20 Nov 1047 20 Dec 1047 

i I I 

1 July 1048 12 Aug 1048 11 Sept 1048 10 Oct 1048 1 9 Nov 1048, 8 Dec 1048 7 Jan 1049 

^l3Julyl049 2 Augl049'31Augl049 30Scptl049 20 Oct 1049 ' 28 Nov 1049 27 Dec 1049 

2 June 10.50 22 July 1050 20 Aug 1050 19 Sept 10.50, 19 Oct 1050 17 Nov 1050 16 Jan 1051 

1 July 1051 9 Aug 1051 8 Sept 1051 ' 8 Oct 10.51 ' 7 Nov 1051 ! 6 Dec 1051: 5 Jan 1052 

,29Junel052'29July 1052 27 Aug 1052 26 Sept 10-52 ' 26 Oct 1052 24 Nov 1052 24 Dec 1052 
9 June 10.53, 18 July 10,53 15 Sept 1053 15 Oct 10.53 13 Nov 1053 13 Dec 1053 12 Jan 1054 

8 July 1054 6 Aug 10.54 5 Sept 1054 4 Oct 10-54 3 Nov 10.54 ■ 2 Dec 10-54 1 Jan 1055 

-8 June 1055 27 July 10-55 25 Aug 10.55 24 Sept 10.55 23 Oct 10-55 22 Nov 10-55 21 Dec 1055 

6 J Illy 1056 14 Aug 1056 12 Sept 1056 12 Oct 1056 10 Nov 10.56 10 Deo 1056 S Jan 1057 

5 July 10-57, 3 Aug 10-57 1 2 Sept 1057 1 Oct 10-57 31 Oct 10-57 29 Nov 10-57 29 Dec 10-57 

i4Junel0.58,23Julyl0-5S,22 Aug 10-58 21 Sept 10-58, 20 Oct 10-58 10 Nov 105^ 18 Dec 105s 

Ten-gi. Ku-hei. 


17 Feb 1048 

17 Dec 1050 

17 Aug 1053 

1.8 Apr 10-56 
17 Jan 10-59 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and A’ear 
Period . 

ot ' 

Year ' 
after , 
Jimriin ' 
Tennu, 

Year 

I'V 

Cuie- 

I't I lay <*l’ 
i'l ^foiith. 

Ft Dav of Ft Fay of 
2:al ^lonth. -u’l ilt-nlb. 

! 

1 -t Pay of 1 
4tli Montli. 

i 

Ft I *ay of 
5th Month. 

K6-hei 

n 

1719 

:.G 

17) Feb 107)'J 

17 Mar lO-jO 15 Apr lo.59 

15 Alay 10-59 

IG Junel07/J 

J) 

3 

1720 ! 

o j 

.5 Fel. lOi'.O 

7) Mar lOfVJ 4 Apr lOGi) 

3 Alay 1000 

1 JunelOGO 

)> 

4 

1721 

0 > 

'lA Jnn lOGl 

2J Feb 1001 2-t Mar lOGl j 

13Anr 1001 

22 Alay 1001 


5 

1722 

39 

12 Ptli 1002 ' 

14 Afar 1002 12 Apr 1002 

12Mavl062 

10 June 1062 

>» 

6 

17-23 

40 

1 Feh 1I-63 

3 Alar 1003 ; 2 Apr 1003 1 

1 Alay 1003 

31 Alay 1003 


7 

17-2-1 

41 

21 Jan 1004 

■20 Fell 1004'21 Alar 1004 

20 Apr 1004 19 May 1064 

Ji-riaku 

1 

172o 

42 

8 Feb lbG7>| 

10 Alar 100-5 1 9 Apr 1005 

S^lavlOGb! 

" 

7 June 1065 

)i 

2 

172(1 i 

43 

29 Jan K'OO 

27 Feb lOGO 29 Mar lOoG, 

27 Aj>r 10G6 

27 May lOGG 

i) 

3 

1727 

41 

18 Jan 1007 

LS Mar 1067 17 Apr 1007 1 

10 May 1007 

15 June 1007 

» 

4 

172S 

45 

0 Fc4; lOOS' 

7 Alar 100 . 3 ' OAprlOO.'l 

4 May 1008 

3 June 1008 

En-kiu 

1 

1729 

40 

26 Jan 1009 24 Feb 1000 -20 Mar 1001) 24 Apr 1009 

^23 Alay 1069 


2 

1730 

47 

14 Feb 1070 

1-5 Alar 1070 14 A)>r 1070 13May 1070 

11 Juuel070j 

a 

3 

1731 

4.S 

3 Feb 107J ' 

•5 Alar 1071 O.vprlOll 

3 Alay 1071 

1 June 1071 

V 

4 

1732 

49 

'23 Jan 1072 

•22 Fell ]072'-23 Alar 1072 1 

21 Apr 1072 

21 Alay 1072' 

f} 

5 

1733 

50 

10 Feb 1073 1 

12;Arai 10)73 iO Al'r 1073 

10 Alay 1073 

j 9 June 1073 

Jo-hd 

1 

1734 

51 

00 Jun Hi7 1 

1 Alar 1074 30 Alar lu74 20 Ajir 1074 29 Alay 1074 

[Sho-ho] 

2 

1735 

52 

20 Jan 1 117.5 

18 Fob 1077) 20 ^^ar I07o 

FS Apr 10751 16Junel075! 


3 

1736 

53 

8 Feb 1070 

8 Alar 1070 0 Apr 1076 

j 6 Alay 1070 

! 5 June 10761 

Jo-riaku 

1 

17^)7 

7)4 

27 Jan 11*77 

•20 Feb 1077 27 Alar 1077 

2.5 Apr 1077 

25 Alay 1077 

[Sho-reki] 

2 

171)'-' 

f”-) 

I ■ ) b'e I ) 1 f * j S 

17 Alar 107.8 15 Apr 1078 

{ 14 Alay 1078 

13 June 1078; 

1 1 

7} 

3 

17.7,1 


.5 Pel) 1 'j79 

0 Alar 1079 -5 A.].:- 1079 

! 4Mayl07y| 2Janel079| 

}} 

4 

17-10 

7)7 

•25 Jan lO.'<0 

21 Feb 1080 21 Mar lOSO 

23 Apr 1080 

'22Mavl080: 

Ei-ko 

1 

1741 

.5S 

12 Feb 109] 

13 Mar 1081 plA.pr 1081 

12Alay 1081 10 June 1081' 

J) 

2 

17-12 

.59 

1 F.,-b 1092 

3 Mar 10.82 lAprlO.S2 

' 1 Alay 1082 

'30 Alay 1082 


3 

1713 

00 

21 Jan lOS; 

■20 Feb 10.83 21 Alar 108.0 

20 Apr 1083 

•20 Alay 1083 1 

0-tokii 

1 

1714 

1 

9 Feb 10S4 

9 Alar 1084 .8 A’pr 1084 

8 Alay 1084 

6 June 10841 


2 

1745 

»> 

29 Jan 1US5 

27 Feb 1087) 2S Mar 10>^5 

27 Apr 1085 

26 Alay 1085, 

)> 

3 

17 W 

3 

1 S Jan 

17 Feb ]0'*i IG Apr 10S6 

10 Alay 1080 

1 f Jiiii'. 108G 

Kwan-ji 

1 

1747 

4 

0 I'cb ll-'.^i 

8 Mar 10'^7 Apr I‘_i87 

7> ]May lOST 

4 June 1807 

J) 

2 

1744 

7) 

27 Jan 1**8S 

27i Feb l 0 '=S 2**' 7\Iai’ 

21 Apr 10^8 

•23 Alay 1088 

Jf 

O 

o 

1 749 

6 

UFebl'-nn 

I7iMaril’:'J 1-Fipr I'i'J 

I3Ar.iy iVa9 

11 June 1089 


4 

17-50 


3 Feb iJ'J 1 

JAlarlOjO OApriOeO; 3Maylu90 

1 June 1090' 

Ku'hei. 

1'/ iu/’.fi. 

SIA. 7uf'^ 


[\Sk 6-toU. 


Sept 1059 1 10 Oct 1U')9 «S!Novl059 8 Dec 1059' OJun lOi 
Aug 1000 pS Sept 1000 '17 Oct 1000 ^tiO Xov 1000 :^0 Dec lOi 
Aiig 1061 1 16 Oct 1061 , 15 Xov 1061 ! 15 Dec lOiM ■ M Jan lOi 


Sept 1062 6 Oct 1062j 4 Xov 1‘'62 14 Dec 10r»2 
Aug'1063 2oSept 1063:24 Oct 1063 23Xovl063 

I I I 

Septl064 13 Oct 1004 11 X-v 1 ‘m; 4 ' il Dec lU04 10 Jan 10» 

. - I , ‘ i 

Sept 1065 3 Oct lu65 iXtvl'''*'>| 1 Dc(‘ I0t)5j30 Dec K)t 

AnglOGG’;i2Sei>tlOC.':'2:; Oa r.GG^!0Nu\ lOOG 20 IVi’ 10( 
'll 

PeptlOGT.ll Ort IOG: lOXovli.iirj ODe lnGTi 8 J:in lOf 
A::gl00S 20Septl0G8 29 Got ]0G8i28!N’' v 1008 27 Pcc lOi 
Aug 10G9 IS Sept 1009 18 Oct loGO' 17 Xov lOGii 15 Jaii 10' 
Sept 1070 1 7 Oct 1070 GMovlu7o| 6 Dec 1070 -i Jun 10' 
Aiig 107 1 ' 20 Sci>t 1071' 20 Oct 1071 25 A'o v 1071 24 Dec 1 0’ 
Sept 1072 14 Oa 1072' lOA'ov I 072 ' 10 Dec 1072 11 J:ui 10 

Sept 1070 4 Oct I 1170 2Xnvl070>^ 2 Dec 1070 1 Jan 10 

Atig 1074 24 Sept 1074 20 Oct 1074 22Xovl074 21 Dec 10 
Sept 1075 1 10 O't 10(5 llXevlnic 11 Dec 1075, 9 Jan 10 

’cpll07G| 1 Oc t 1070 01 Oct 107ti.29 Xov 1076 29 Dec 10 


0 Jan 10' 


Sept 1072 14 Oct 1072 10Xovlo72 10 Dec lo72 
Sept 1070 4 Oct 11170 2Xcvl070>^ 2 Dec 1070 
A tig 1074 24 Sept 1074 20 Oct 1074 22Xovl074 
Sept 1075 1 10 Oa 1075 llXc.vln75 11 Dec 1075, 
'^eptl07G| 1 Oc t 1070,01 Oct 107i>c29 Xov 1076 


Aug 1077 20 Sept 1077 : 20 Oct 1077 19X*ovl077 IS Doc 10 

I I 

Sept 1078: 9 Oct 1078 SXovl078| 7 Dec 1078 6 Jan 10 

i I ' 

Aug 1079 28 Sept 1079 28 Oct 1079 20 Xov 1079 20 Dec 10 

Atig 108U 10 Oct 1080 llXcDvlOSO 14 Dec 1080 18 Jan 10 

SciitlOSl 5Oal0Sl IXov 108! Dec 1081 2 Jan 10 
A-uylO'O 25 Sept 1082 2 1 Oct 1082 2".X.ivl082 22 Dec 10 
Sepl 108.2 1 1 Oct 1083 13Xc\ 1083 12 Dec 1032 10 Jan 10 

Sept 108 P 2, ua 10.34 1 Xov 1034 1 Dec 1034 8,0 Dec 10 


22 Dec 10 
10 Jan 10 
20 Dec 10 


AiiglO':.! 22 Sept 10,85 22 Oa 10,85 20 Xov 1085 20 Dec 10 

Sept lo.^G 11 tt't J08G 'jXovl.'Sc'i 9 Jtcc' lO.Stl ,8 Jan l‘J 

All!; l!'--! 2.0 8e]>t 1087 29 Oct 1087 2.3 Xcv 1087 28 Dec 10 
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CHRON'OLOGICAL 


Style an l Year 
Period. 

of 

Year 
after 
Jim mu 
Tennu. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

lat Pay of Pt Day of 
1st Month. , 2ud Month. 

i 

1 1 

Fst Day of l&t Day of 1st Day of 
Srd Alonth. 4th AJontli. 5th Alonth. 

! 

Kwan-ji 

5 

1751 ' 

S 

1 

23 .Jan 1091 21 Feb 1091 

•23 Alar 1091 *2*2 Apr 1091 21 May 1091 j 

}5 

6 

1750 

9 

10 Fell 1092' 11 Mar 1092 10 Apr 1092 9Mayl002 8Juncl092 


7 

175.1 

10 

?.0 Jan WjZ ^3 Feb 1090 _ 

.30 Alar 1093 28 Apr 109.3 28 Alay 1093 

Ka-ho 

1 

17-54 

11 

19 Jan 1094 IS Feb 1094 

lOAFarlOoJ 17 Alay 1094 injunel094^ 

}) 

2 

175.5 

12 

S Feb 1095, 9 Mar 1095^ 

7 Apr 1095; 7 Alay 1095, 5Junel095| 

Ei-eho 

1 

n.'o 

1.3 

23 Jau 1090 27 Feb 1090 

27 Alar 1090 *25 Apr 1096 25 Alay 1096 j 

Jo-toku 

1 

1757 

14 

h) Jan H'97 . 17 Mar 1097 

1 1 

15 Apr 1097 14 Alav 1097 1.3Junel097 

[Sho-toku] 

2 

1758 

15 

t Feb ibJ-'* 0 Mar 109Sj 

* I *■ 1 1 

5 Apr 1098 4 .May li 98 2 J one 1098 

K6-wa 

1 

1759 

10 

24 Jan 1099^*2.3 Feb 1099'25 Alar 1099'2:l Apr 1099 2.3M.ay 1099j 

» 

2 

1700 

17 

12 Feb 1100 13 Mar 1100 12 Apr 1100 llAI.-iy 1100 10 JiinellOOi 

n 

3 

1701 

18 

31 Jan 1101: 2 Mar 1101 

1 Apr 1101 .30 Apr 1101 COALiy 1101 1 

77 

4 

1702 

19 

2 1 Jan 1102 ■ 19 Feb 1102 21 Mar 1102 19 Apr 1 102 19 May 1102 ; 

1 ) 

5 

17 0.1 

20 

oFob lion 10 Alar 1103 

0 Apr 110,31 SAJavllOS VJunellO.S 
^ ' * 1 

Cho-ji 

1 

1701 

21 

:W Jan 1104128 Feb 1104 

28 Alar 1104 27 Apr 1104 10 Alay 1104 

77 

2 

1705 

22 

IS .Jan 1105j 17 Feb 1105 

in.4])rn05 inAI.iyllOo llJunellO.Aj 

Ka-jo 

1 

1700 

*01 

0 Feb non; .s Afar non 

1 

: 6 Apr non, .AAIavllOn; 4Jiinell00j 

1^1'! 

LKa-sho] 

2 

1707 

21 

20 Jan 1107 25 Feb 1107 

^26 Alar 1107 2.5 Apr 1107 24 Alay 1107j 

Ten-nin 

1 

1708 

25 

1 4 Feb 1 lOS ■ 1 5 Alar 1 1 OS 1 3 A pr 1 1 08 1 .3 Ala v 1 1 OS 11 June 1 108 

i 1 ' 1 

77 

2 

17i)9 

20 

2 Feb 1109 lAIarllOO; 2Aprll09 2.Mayn09^ lJiinell09 

Ten-ei 

1 

1770 

27 

•22 Jan 1110 21 Feb 1110 

,*22 Alar 1110 21 Apr 1110,21 Alay lllOl 

77 

2 

1771 

2.8 

lOFeb nil 12 Alar nil, 10 Apr nil 10 .Alay nil SJiinellll; 

77 

3 

1772 

20 

31 Jan 1112 *29 Feb 1112 

,30 AFu* 111*2 *28 Apr 1112 28 Alay 1112 

Ei-kiu 

1 

177:; 

.30 

■20 Jan in:;, IS Feb 11 1,3 

19 Alar 11 1.3 17 Alay 111.3 1.5 JnnclllS 

77 

2 

1774 

,31 

8 Feb nil' yAIarlll4 

I 7Aprni4‘ 7AIaylll4 5Jiinelll4j 

77 

3 

1775 

.32 

23 Jan lllo'-JO Feb 1115 

'23 Alar 1115 26 Apr 1115 26 Alay 1115, 

77 

4 

1770 


17 Jan nin in Alar 1116 

15 Apr 1116 14AIaylll6 13Juiielll6 

77 

5 

1777 


4 Feb 1117 5 Alar 1117 

: 4Aprni7 4AIayin7 2Junelll7 

Gen-ei 

1 

1778 

Zo 

21 .Jau 111,8 *22 Feb 111.8 

24 Alar 1118 *2.3 Apr 1118 *22 Afay 1118: 

77 

2 

1779 

r.r> 

12Febni9 nAIarlllO FlAprlllO llAIaylllO 10Junelll9 

Ho-an 

1 

17.80 

Z7 

1 Feb 1120 2 Alar 11*20 31 Alar 1120 .30 Apr 11*20 29 Alay 1120 

77 

o 

17.'1 

CS 

21 Jau 1121 19 Feb 1121 

*21 Alar 1121 19 Apr 1121 18 Alay 1121 

77 

3 

17.82 

09 

OFei. 112J 10 Alar.n22: 9 Apr 1122 .8 Alay 1122 6Junell22 

Sin KwM-jt. 

' tk 

K’l-hu. 

Ei cha. Ju-bLii. K'j-I'ja. Cho-ji. Ka-jo. 



TABLES, 
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1st Dav of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of i 1st Day of 1st Day of 1-t Day of I®*' 

6th Month. : 7th Month. Sth Month. 9th Mo'nth. ^lOth Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. . 

I I ! I L 

; 20Junel091 19Julyl091 16Septl091 16 Oct 1091 j 11 Xov 1091 13 Dec 1091 12 Jan 1092 18Augl091 

8 July 1092 6 Aug 1092 5 Sept 1092 4 Oct 1092 i 2 Jluv 1092 , 2 Dec 1092 , 31 Dec 1092 

27Junel093 26 July 109.3' 2.5 Ang 1093 j 2.3 Sept 109.3^23 Oct 100.3|22 Nov 109.3' 21 Dec 1093 | 

15Julyl094 14Augl094 1.3Septl094 12 Oct 1094 j 11 Nov 1094 1 11 Dec 1094 j 9 Jan 1095 18 Apr 1094 

- 5 July 109.5 ' 3 Aug 1095 2 Sept 1095 1 Oet 1095 , 31 Oct 1095 ^ 30 Nov 1095 ^ 30 Dec 1095 

^3 June 1096 1 22 July 1096 21Augl096 19 Sept 1096 1 19 Oet 1096 18 Nov 1096 ' 18 Dec 1096 
12 July 1097 1 10 Aug 1097 9Septl097 8Oetl097j 7Novl097| 7 Dec 1097^ 6 Jan 1098 15Febl097 
I 2 July 1098 ' 31 July 1098 29 Ang 1098 28 Sejt 1098 27 Oet 109&'26 Nov 1098 26 Dec 1098 
|l June 1099 1 21 July 1099 19 Angl099 17 Sept 109y| 15 Nov lOOoj 15 Dec 1099 13 Jan 1100 17 Oct 1099 
|9JulyllOO' SAugllOO 6Septll00 5 Oct 1100 ■ INovllOo! 3 Dec 1100 2 Jan 1101 
IsJunelloAsJulyllOl 27Augll01 2.5;Sept;il01 J24 Oct 110D23 Nov 1101 22 Dec 1101 
I7 July 1102 16 Aug 1102 14 Sept 1102 14 Oct 1102^ 12 Nov 1102i 12 Dec 1102 10 Jan 1103 18Junell02 
lejulyllOa 5Augll03 4Septll03| 3 Oct 1103 1 2Novll03| 1 Dec 1103 31 Dec 1103 
S4 June 1104 24 July 1104 23 Aiig 1104; 21 Sept 1104 '2I Oct 1104 20 Nov 1104 19 Dec 1104 

■23Julyll05 12Augll05 10 Sept 1105 10 Oct llOSj 9Novll05^ 9 Dec 1105 7 Jan 1100 ISMarllOo 

IsjulyllOe lAugllOe 31 Aug 1106 29;Sept 1100 29 Oet 1106 28Novll06 27 Dec 1106 

; 3Junell07 22 July 1107 20 Aug 1107 19Sept;il07* IS Oct 1107 10 Dec 11 7 15 Jan 1103 17 Nov 1107 

; lJulyllOS 9Augll08 7Septll08' 7 Oct 1108 1 5Novll08^ SDcollOs' 3 Jan 1109 
j OJunell09 30Julyll09 28 Aug 1109 20 Sept 1109; 26 Oct 1100 24 Nov 1109, 24 Dec 1109 
OJunelllO 19 July 1110 16 Sept 1110 13 Oct lllO' 14 Nov 1110 13 Dec 1110 12 Jan 1111 17 Aug 1110 

SJiilyllll 7Augllll 5Septllll 3 Oct HID 3 Nov 1 1 11 3 Dec 111 Ij 1 Jan 1112 

!6Junelll2 26Julylll2 24 Aug 1112 23 Sept 1112 23 Oet 1112'21 Nov 1112 21 Deolll2 
I5julylll3 13 Auglll3;12Septlll3 12 Oct 1113 llNovlll3 10 Dec 1113 9Janlll4 IS Apr 1113 
4Julylll4 3Auglll4 ISeptllll' 1 Oct llll'sO Oct 1114 29 Nov 1114 29 Dee 1114 
24Junelll5 23Julylll5 22 Aug 1115 20 Sept 1115 20 Oct Ilia' IS Nov 1113 IS Dec 1115 
|l2Julylll6 lOAuglllol 9Septlll6 8 Oct 1116 7Novlll6 6 Dec 1116 5 Jan 1117 16 Feb 1116 

I 2Julylll7 31July 1117 29 Ang 1117 '28 Sept 1117 '27 Oct 1117 26 Novlll7 25 Deo 1117 

21Junelll8 20 July llisi 19 Aug llis' 17 Sept 1118 15Novlll8 13 Dec 11 IS 13 Jan 1119 17 Oct 1118 

lOJulyllig 8 Ang 1119| 7 Sept 1119 6 Oct 1119 5Novlll9 4 Deo 1119 3 Jan 1120 

: 28Junell20 27 July 1120'26 Aug 1120 25Septll20 24 Oct 1120 23Novll20 22 Dec 1120 
t6Julyll21|13 Augll2l|l4Septll21 14 Oct 1121 12Novll21 12 Dec 1121 10 Jan 1122 17Junell21 

; 6 July 1122! 4 Ang 1122; 3Septll22, 3 Oct 1122 lNovll22, 1 Dec 1122 31 Dec 1122 

3 Ten-nin. ^4^ Ten-ci. Ei-kin. Gen-ei, HH-an. 


8o 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


I 


Style and Year of 
Periud. 

1 ear 
after 
Jihiinu 
Teiino. 

Year 

l.v 

Cycle. 

Kt I)av of ' 1st Dav of ! Day' of 

Ivsc Month, -nd Month, .‘h'd Month. 

■ ' i i 

1st Day of 1st Day of 
4th Alonth. 5th Alontb. 

! 

H6-an 

4 

1783 

40 

29 Jan 1123 28 Feb 1123 29 Marll23 28 Apr 1123 27 Mayll23 

Ten-ji 

1 

1784 

41 

19 Jan 1124 17 Feb 1124 10 Apr 1124 16 May 1124 14 June 1124 

5> 

2 

178.) 

42 

5 Feb 112-:.; 7 Mar 112 . 5 ; 0 Apr 1125 

5A[ayll25 4Junell25 

Dai-ji 

1 

1786 

43 

25 Jan 1 126 ' 24 Febil 120 ^ 20 Mar 1 1 20 

25 Apr 1126 24 Alay 1126 

3» 

2 

1787 

44 

13 Feb 1127;15 M.irll27,14 Apr 1127 

13 Alay 1127 12 June 11 27 


o 

u 

17S8 

4.') 

3 Feb 1128 3 Mar 1128* 2 Apr 1128 

1 , * 

1 Alay 1128 31AIayll2.S 

J) 

4 

1789 

46 

22 Jan 1 129 ; 2 1 Feb 1 1 29 22 Mar 1 1 29 

21 Ap.r 1129 20Alav 1129 

1 

Ten’-io \ 
[Ten-sho] J 
Cho-jo 

5 

1 

1 

1790 

1791 

1792 

47 

4.8 

49 

10 Feb 1 13o' 12 Alar 1130' 10 Apr 1130 
31 Jan 1131 ' 1 Mar 1 131 '31 Mar 1131 
20 Jan 11.32 19 Feb 1132 10 Mar 11.32 

9 Alay 1130 8 June 1130 
29 Apr 1131 28 Alay 113.1 
18 Apr 1132 15Junell.!2 

[Cho-shb] 

2 

1793 

50 

7 Feb 1 1 33 9 Mar 1 1 33 7 A pr 1 1 33 

7 Alay 1133, 5 June 11. 3.3 

n 

3 

1794 

51 

27 Jan ll.M 20 Feb 11.34'28 Mar 11.34 

20 Apr 11,34 20 Afay 11.34 

Ho-en 

1 

179.) 

' 52 

15 Fob 1135' 17 Mar 11.35 15 Apr 1 1.3.5 

15 Alay 1135 13Jnnell.35 


2 

1790 

53 

4 Feb 11.30' oMarllSO 3 Apr 11.30 

3AIavll36 2Junell3C 

» 

3 

1797 

54 

23 Jan 11 37 '22 Feb 1137 24 Mar 1137 

22 Apr 1137 22 Alay 1137 

» 

4 

1798 

55 

12Feb 11.38' 13 Mar 11.38 11 Apr 11.38 

11 Alay 1138 9Jtmell38 

)) 

5 

1799 

50 

1 Feb 1 1 39 1 3 Mar 1 1 39 ' 1 A pr 1 1 .39 

30 Apr ll.OO liO Alay 1139 

1) 

6 

1800 

I 57 

22 .Ian 1110 20 Feb 1140 21 Mar 1140 

19 Apr 1140'l8AIay 1140 

Ei-ji 

1 

1801 

58 

9 Feb 1141 10 Mar 11 U 9 Apr 1141 

SAIavlllf CJunell41 
* , 

Kb-ji 

1 

1802 

59 

29 Jan 1142 ' 2.8 Feb 1 142 29 Mar 1142 

s 1 

28 Apr 1142 27 Alay 1142 

7 } 

2 

1803 

! GO 

18 Jan 1143 ' 17 Feb 1143 17 Apr 1143 

17AIay 1143 15Jui)ell43 

Ten-yo 

1 

1804 

; 1 

0 Feb 1114 ! 0 Mar 1144 ' 5 Apr 1144 

5 Alay 11 44 3 June 1144 

Kiu-an 

1 

180) 

.> 

25 Jan 1 145 2 1 Feb 1 1 15 25 Mar 1 145 

24 Apr 1145 24 Alay 1145 

JJ 

2 

1800 

! O 

1 t> 

1 

13 Feb 1 140| 14 Mai 1 140 1.3 Apr 1 146 

IJAIavlUOll Junell46 

JJ 

3 

1807 

! 4 

1 

2 Feb 1147: 4AIarll47 2 Ai)rll47 

2Arayll47 31 Alay 11 17 


4 

1808 

i 

2.3 Jan 1 11." 22 Feb 1148 22 Mar 1148 

20 Apr 1148 20 Alay 1148 

>> 

5 

1809 

1 6 

10 Feb 1149 12 Mar 1149 10 Apr 1149 

9 Alay 11 49 8 June 1149 


6 

1810 

\ 7 

31 Jan 11.50 1 Alar 11.50|31 Alar ll-AO 

29 Apr 11-50 28 Alay 11.50 

Nim-bi5 

1 

1811 

8 

20 Jan 115118 Feb 1 151 , 20 Alar 1 151 

19 Apr ll.bf 16 June 1151 

[Nim-pei] 

2 

1812 

9 

8 Fib 11.52 8 Alar 11.52 7 Apr 11.52 

OAlay 11 . 52 ! 5Junell.52 

„ 

3 

1813 

10 

27 Jan 11.53 25 Feb 11.53j27 Afar 11.53 

20 Apr 11.53 25 Alay 11,53 

Kiu-ju 

1 

1 . 

1814 

1 11 

14 Feb 11-54 , 10 Mar 1 154 1 15 Apr 1 154 ; 1 4 Alay 11.54 13 June 1154 

7iS-un. 


Ten-ji. 

Dai-ji, Ten-jo. Cho-jo. IFj-en. yjifii Ei-ji. 


TABLES. 


8t 


1st Day of 
6th Month. 


1st Day of 
7th Month. 


1st Day of 
8th Month. 


1st Day of I 1st Day of 
9th Month. |lOth Month.! 


1st Day of 
11th Month. 


1st Dsiy of 
12th Month.! 


2-5 June 1123 25 July 1123 ! 23 Aug 1123 22 Sept 1123 , 21 Oct 1123 ^ 20 Nov 1123 
ISJulyim 12 Aug 1124 1 10 Sept 1124; 9 Oct 1124 1 8Kovll24j 8 Dec 1124 
3 Jolyll25| 1 Aug 1125 31 Aug I125'29 Sept 1125;28 Oct 1125'27 Nov 1125' 


1st Day of 
Interc ; 
Month. 


23Junell26i22July 1126|20 Aug 1126; 19 Sept 1126, 18 Oct 1126,16 Dec 1126 
10 Aug 1127]' 8 Sept 1127 1 8 Oct 11271 6 Nov 1127 


11 July 1127 
30 June 1128129 July 1128 ' 28 Aug 1 128 
19Junell29 18 July 1129 17 Aug 1129 
7 July 1130 1 6 Aug 1130 1 5 Sept 1130 


26 Sept 1128.26 Oct 1128 


6 Dec 1127 
24 Nov 1128 


15 Oct 1129 14 Nov 1129 ^ 13 Dec 1129 
4 Oct 1130 3 Nov 1130! 3 Dec 1130 
23 Sept 113l|23 Oct 1131^22 Nov 1131 


27Juuell3lj26Julyll31 25 Aug 1131 
15 July 1132 1 13 Aug 1132 11 Sept 1132 1 11 Oct 1132:10 Nov 1132! 10 Dec 1132 
4Julyll33; 3Augll33^ 1 Sept 1133 J 30 Sept 1133 '30 Oct 1133 29 Nov 1133 
24 June 1134 ! 23 July 1134 , 22 Aug 1 134 1 20 Sept 1134 J 19 Oct 1134; 18 No v 1134 


13 July 1135 j 11 Aug 1135 '10 Sept 1135 
1 July 1136 31 July 1136 1 20 Aug 1136 
20 June 1137 ' 20 July 1137 j 19 Aug 1137 
9 July 11381 8 Aug 1138 6 Sept 1138 
28 June 1139 28 July 1139 j 26 Aug 1139 
16 July 1140 15 Aug 1140 , 13 Sept 1140 


6 July 1141 
25 June 1142 


4 Aug 1141 1 2 Sept 1141 
25 July 1142 23 Aug 1142' 


9 Oct 1135 


7 Nov 1135 7 Dec 1135 


28 Sept 1136:27 Oct 1136,26 Nov 1136 
*15 Nov 1137 1 15 Dec 1137 


17 Sept 1137 
6 Oct 1138 
25 Sept 1139 1 


5 Nov 1138 1 4 Dec 1138 
25 Oct 1139 24 Nov 1139 


14 July 1143 , 13 Aug 1143 11 Sept 1143 
3 July 1144 ! 1 Aug 1144^31 Aug 1144 
22 June 1145 '22 July 1145; 20 Aug 1145 


11 July 1146 9 Aug 1146 


8 Sept 1146 


30Junell47 30 July 1147 ,28 Aug 1147 


13 Oct 1140 12 Nov 1140|11 Dec 1140 
2 Oct 1141 1 Nov 1141 jSO Nov 1141 
21 Sept 1142 21 Oct 1142 19 Nov 1142 
10 Oct 1143' 9 Nov 1143 8 Dec 1143 


29 Sept 1144 
19 Sept 1145 
8 Oct 1146 
27 Sept 1147 


28 Oct 1144;27 Nov 1144 
16 Dec 1145 


18 Oct 1145 
6 Nov 1146 


6 Dec 1146 


26 Oct 1147,25 Nov 1147 
13 Nov 1148; 13 Dec 1148 


18 June 1148 16 Aug 1148 ' 15 Sept 1148 j 15 Oct 1148 
7 July 1149 ' 5Augll49j 4Septll49| 4 Oct 1149 
■27 June 1150 1 26 July 1150 ! 24 Aug 1150 ; 23 Sept 11.50 
12 Sept 1151 '12 Oct 1151 
ISept 1152 '30 Sept 1152 
22 Aug 1153 '20 Sept 1153 

! July 1154 11 Aug 1154! 10 Sept 1154 1 9 Oct 1154| 7Novll54 
j.K?S Ko-ji. 5 ^^ Ten-yo. Kiu-an. Mm-bCo. Kiu-ju. 


16 July 1151 14 Aug 1151 
14 July 1152 3 Aug 1152 
lJunell53 23 July 1153 


2 Nov 1149 
22 Oct 1150 
10 Nov 1151 
30 Oct 1152 
19 Oct 1153 


2 Dec 1149 
21 Nov 1150 
10 Dec 1151 
28 Nov 1152 
18 Nov 1153 
7 Dec 1154 


20 Dec 1123 

7 Jan 1125 1 18 Mar 1124 

27 Dec 1125; 

15 Jan 1127 16 Nov 1126 

i' 

4 Jan 1128 |i 

24 Dec 1128 

12 Jan 1130. 16 Sept 1129 
1 Jan 1131 

22 Dec 1131 

8 Jan 1133 17 May 1132 

28 Dec 1133' 

18 Dec 1134 16 Jan 1135 

5 Jan 1136' 

25 Dec 1136 

13 Jan 1138 j 17 Oct 1137 

3 Jan 1139 1 

23 Dec 1139[ 

10 Jan 1141' 17Junell40 
30 Dec 1141 

19 Dec 1142, 

7 Jan 1144; 18 Mar 1143 

26 Dec, 1144:1 

14 Jan 1146 16 Nov 1145 

4 Jan 1147 ji 
25 Dec 1147' 

12 Jan 1149 1 

1 Jan 1150 

21 Dec 1150 

9 Jan 1152 
28 Dec 1152 
17 Dec 1153 

5 Jan 1155 i 


18 July 1148 


18 May 1151 


16 Jan 1154 



82 


CHRONOLCX3ICAL 


Btyie and Year 
Period. 

of 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

1 

1st Day of 
2nd Month. 

1st Day of 
3rd Month. 

1st Day of 
4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Ziu-ju 

2 

1815 

12 

4 Feb 1155 

5 Mar 1155 

4 Apr 1155 

3 May 1155 

2 June 1155 

H^gen 

1 

1816 

13 

24 Jan 1156 23 Feb 1156 23 Mar 1156 22 Apr 1156 

1 : 1 

21 May 1156 


2 

1817 

14 

12 Feb 1157 13 Mar 1157 

11 Apr 1157 11 May 1157 

9 Junell57 

i1 

3 

1818 

15 

1 PYb 1158 

3 Mar 1158 

1 Apr 1158 30 Apr 1158 '30 May 1158 

1 1 « 

Hei-ji 

1 

1819 

16 

21Jan 1159 20 Feb 1159,22 Mar 1159 20 Apr 1159 19 May 1159 

Ei-riaku \ 
Ei-reki j 

1 

1820 

17 

9 Feb 1160 10 Mar 1160 

j 

9 Apr 1160 

8 May 1160 

6 Junell60 

Oho 

1 

1821 

18 

28 Jan 1161 27 Feb 1161 

j 

29 Mar 1161 27 Apr 1161 27 May 1161 

>1 

2 

1822 

19 

17 Jan 1162 16 Feb 1162 

18 Mar 1162 16 May 1162 

15 June 1162 

Cho-kwan 

1 

1823 

20 

5 Feb 1163 

7 Mar 1163 

6 Apr 1163 

5 May 1163 

4 June 1163 


2 

1824 

21 

26 Jan 1164 24 Feb 1164 25 Mar 1164 23 Apr 1164 

1 1 

23 May 1164 

Ei-man 

1 

1825 

22 

13 Feb 1165 14 Mar 1165 13 Apr 1165 12Mayll65 

11 June 1165 

Nin-an 

1 

1826 

23 

3 Feb 1166 

4 Mar 1166 

2 Apr 1166 

2 May 1166 

31 May 1166 

>> 

2 

1827 

24 

23 Jan 1167 ,22 Feb 1167 23 Mar.1167 21 Apr 1167 

21 May 1167 


3 

1828 

25 

11 Feb 1168;i2 Mar 1168 10 Apr 1168 

9 May 1168 

8 June 1168 

Kao 

1 

1829 

26 

30 Jan 1169 

1 Mar 1169 

30 Mar 1169 

20 Apr 1169 

28 May 1169 

t) 

2 

1830 

27 

19 Jan 1170' 18 Feb 1170 20 Mar 1170 

1 1 

18 Apr 1170 

16Junell70 

J6-an 

1 

1831 

28 

f 

7 Feb 1171 

9 Mar 1171 

7 Apr 1171 

7 May 1171 

6 Junell71 

[Sho-anJ 

2 

1832 

29 

27 Jan 1172 

26 Feb 1172 26 Mar 1172 

25 Apr 1172 

25 May 1172 

JJ 

3 

1833 

30 

14 Feb 1173 

16 Mar 1173 14 Apr 1173 

14 May 1173 

12 June 1173 


4 

1834 

31 

4 Feb 1174 

5 Mar 1174 

4 Apr 1174 

3 May 1174 

2 Junell74 

An-gen 

1 

1835 

32 

24 Jan 1175 

23Febll75Y4Marll75 

23 Apr 1175 

22 May 1175 

»> 

2 

1836 

33 

12 Feb 1176 

13 Mar 1176 11 Apr 1176 

11 May 1176 

9 Junell76 

Ji-sho 

1 

1837 

34 

1 Feb 1177 

2 Mar 1177 

1 Apr 1177 

30 Apr 1177 

30 May 1177 

M 

2 

1838 

35 

21 Jan 1178 

20 Feb 1178 

21 Mar 1178 

20 Apr 1178 

19 May 1178 

V 

3 

1839 

36 

9 Feb 1179 

10 .Mar 1179 

9 Apr 1179 

9 May 1179 

7 June 1179 

» 

4 

1 1840 

37 

29 Jan 1180 

27 Feb 1180 

28 Mar ,1180 

27 Apr 1180 

26 May 1180 

Yo-wa 

1 

i 1841 

38 

17 Jan 1181 

16 Feb 1181 

16 Apr 1181 

15 May 1181 

14 Junell81 

Ju-ei 

1 

1842 

39 

5 Feb 1182 

7 Mar 1182 

5 Apr 1182 

5 May 1182 

3 June 1182 

» 

2 

1843 

) 

40 

26 Jan 1183 

24 Feb 1183 

26 Mar 1183 

24 Apr 1183 

23 May 1183 

Gen-riaku 

1 

. 1844 

41 

14 Feb 1184 

14 Mar 1184 1 13 Apr 1184 

12 May 1184 ^ 10 June 1184 

Bnn-ji 

1 

1845 

42 

2 Feb 1185 

4 Mar 1185 

2 Apr 1185 

2 May 1185 31 May 1185 

}> 

2 

I 1846 

43 

23 Jan 1 186 ' 21 Feb 1 180 23 Mar 1 186 

21 Apr 1186 21 May 1186 

AS Kiu-ju. 

/:< 

(SfeTC llu-gen. 


-ftaku. Chu-kwan. FA-vitm- 


7C^ Qm-riahi. Bxm-ji. 


TABLES, 


83 


1st Day of j 1st Day of , 1st Day of 1st Day of ' 1st Day of ' 1st Day of 1st Day of i 


6th Month. ! 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. ' 


Interc ; 
Month. 


2 July 115.5 jSlJuly 115.5 .10 .lug 11.55 28 Sept 1155 28 Oct 1155,27 Nov 11.55 126 Dec 11.55 
20Junell56 19 July 11.56 18 Aug 1156 17 Sept 1156,15 Nov 1156 15 Dec 1156 1.3 Jan 11.57 16 Oct 1156 

9July 11571 7Augll57| 6Septll57 5 Oct II57J 4Nov 11.571 4 Dec 11571 3 Jan 11.58 

28 Junell58|27 July 1158^20 Aug 11.58 24 Sept 11.58|24 Oct 1158 j23 Nov 1158 23 Dec 11.58 ^ 

17 July 1159 45 Aug 11.59 14 Sept 1159 13 Oct 11.59 1 12 Nov 11.59 1 12 Dec 1159 

6 July 1160 4Augll60| 2 Sept 1160 2 Oct lioojsi Oct 116040 Nov 1160 

25 June 1161 1 25 July 1161 23 Aug 1161 21 Sept 1161 1 21 Oct 1 161 19 Nov 1161 

14Jnlyll62ll3 Aug 1162, 11 Sept 1162 10 Oct 1162 9Novll62i 8 Dec 1162 
I “ I I I 

3 July 1163; 2 Aug 1163 31 Aug 1163, .30 Sept 1163j29 Oct 1163i28 Nov 1163 

21 Junell64 ' 21 Jul v 1164 20 Aug 1164 18 Sept 1164 
10Julyll65j 9Augll65[ 7Septll65j 7 Oct 1165 

29 June 1166 ! 29 July 1166 j28 Aug 1166 1 26 Sept 1166 

19 June 1167 j 18 Julv 1167 i 15 Sept 1167 ' 15 Oct 1167 
I'll 
7Julyll68! 5Augll6S| 4Septll68; 3 Oct 1168 

27 June 1169 j 26 July 1169124 Aug 1 169 

16 July 1170 14 Aug 1170 ; 12 Sept 11701 12 Oct 1170 


11 Jan 1160M8Junell.59 
.30 Dec 11601 
19 Deo 1161 1 
7 Jan 11631; 17 Apr 1162 
27 Dec 1163 I 


5Julyll7lj 3Augll71| 2Septll7l| 1 Oct 1171 
23Junell72 23 July 1172 21 Aug 1172 1 20 Sept 1172 j 19 Oct 1172 
12Julyll73jll Aug 1173 j 9Septll73{ 9 Oct IDs' 

1 July 1174 .31 July 1174 ; 29 Aug 1174 
20 June 1175 ' 20 July 1175 ' 18 Aug 1175 
8 July 11761 7Augll76j 5 Sept 1176 


28 Sept 1174 
17 Sept 1175 
5 Oct 1176 


28 June 1177 ^27 July 1177 26 Aug 1177 J 24 Sept 1177 
ISJuneim 15 Aug 1178 14 Sept 1178 13 Oct 1178 
7Julyll79! 5Augll79* 3Septll79 3 Oct 1179 
25Junell8o|24July 1180*2.3 Aug 1180 21Septll80 
14Julyll8l'l2 Augll8i;ilSeptll81 |l0 Oct 1181 
3 July 1182 ' 1 Aug 11821.31 Aug 1182 
22 June 1 183 21 July 1183 ’ 20 Aug 1 183 


10 July 1184 8 Aug 1184 
29 June 1185 '29 July 1185 
19Jnne use' 18 July 1186 


7 Sept 1184 
27 Aug 1185 
15 Sept 1186 


7 Oct 1184 
26 Sept 1185 


18 Oct 1164 

*! 

16 Kov 1164 

14 Jan 1165 

16 Dec 1164 

6 Nov 1165 

5 Dec 1165 

4 Jan 1166 j 


26 Oct 1166 

25 Nov 1166 

24 Dec 1166 ; 


14 Nov 1167 

14 Dec 1167 

12 Jan 1168 

17 Aug 1167 

2 Nov 1168 

1 Dec 1168 

31 Dec 1168 j 


22 Oct 1169 

21 Nov 1169 

20 Dec 1169 


10 Nov 1170 

10 Dec 1170 

8 Jan 1171 1 

18 May 1170 

31 Oct 1171 

29 Nov 1171 

29 Dec 1171 


19 Oct 1172 

18 Nov 1172 

17 Dec 1172 

16 Jan 1173 

7 Nov 1173 

7 Dec 1173 

5 Jan 1174 


28 Oct 1174 

26 Nov 1174 

26 Dec 1174 


15 Nov 1175 

15 Dec 1175 

14 Jan 1176 

17 Oct 1175 

3 Nov 1176 

3 Dec 1176 

2 Jan 1177 


24 Oct 1177 

22 Nov 1177 

22 Dec 1177 


12 Nov 1178 

11 Dec 1178 

10 Jan 1179 

17 July 1178 

1 Nov 1179 

1 Dec 1179 

.30 Dec 1179 


21 Oct 1180 

19 Nov 1180 

19 Dec 1180 


9 Nov 1181 

8 Dec 1181 

7 Jan 1182 

,17 Mar 1181 

'29 Oct 1182 

28 Nov 1182 

27 Dec 1182 

i 

j 18 Oct 118.3 

1 17 Nov 118.'' 

15 Jan 1184 

, 17 Dec 1183 

5 Nov 1184 

! 5 Dec 1184 '; 4 Jan 1185 

1 

25 Oct 1185 

24 Nov 118c 

24 Dec 1185 

1' 

13 Nov 1186 

13 Dec list 

)il2 Jan 1187 

1 17 Aug 1186 


■fc3c .M'n-ati. ATi-o. Jc-an. -An-gii. Ji-s'w. JPo-.sa. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

1st Day of 
2ud Month. 

1st Day of 
3rd Month. 

1st Day of 
4th Montli. 

1st Day of 
■5th Month. 

Bun-ji 

3 

1847 

44 

10 Feb 1187 

12 Mar 1187 

11 Apr 1187 

10 May 1187 

9 Junell87 


4 

1848 

45 

30 Jan 1188 

29 Feb 1188 

30 Mar 1188 

29 Apr 1188 

28 May 1188 


5 

1849 

46 

19 Jan 1189 

17 Feb 1189 

19 Mar 1189 

18 May 1189 

16 Junell89 

Een-kin 

1 

1850 

47 

7 Feb 1 190 j 8 Mar 1190 

7 Apr 1190 

6 May 1190 

5 JuiiellOO 

f7 

2 

1851 

48 

27 Jan 1191 

26 Feb 1191 

27Marll91 25 Apr 1191 

25 May 1191 

f1 

3 

1852 

49 

15 Feb 1192 

16 Mar 1192 

14 .Apr 1192 

13 May 1192 

12JuDell92 

ft 

4 

1853 

50 

4 Feb 1193 

5 Mar 1193 

4 Apr 1193 

3 May 1193 

1 June 1193 

n 

5 

1854 

51 

24 Jan 1194 23 Feb 1194 

24 Mar 1194 

23 Apr 1194 

22 May 1194 

n 

6 

1855 

52 

12 Feb 1195 

14 Mar 1195 

12 Apr 1195 

12 May 1195 

10 June 1195 

yf 

7 

1856 

53 

1 Feb 1196 

2 Mar 1196 

l.Apr 1196 30 Apr 1196 

30 May 1196 

yy 

8 

1857 

54 

20 Jan 1197 

19 Feb 1197 

21 Mar 1197 

19 Apr 1197 

19 May 1197 

yy 

9 

1858 

55 

8 Feb 1198 

10 Mar 1198 

8 Apr 1198 

8 May 1198 

7 June 1198 

Sho-ji 

1 

1859 

56 

28 Jan 1199 27 Feb 1199 

29 Mar 1199 

27 Apr 1199 

27 May 1199 

yy 

2 

1860 

57 

18 Jan 1200, 16 Feb 1200 

15 Apr 1200 

15 May 1200 

13 June 1200 

Een-nin 

1 

1861 

58 

5 Feb 1201 

7 Mar 1201 

5 .Vpr 1201 

4 May 1201 

3 June 1201 

yy 

2 

1862 

59 

26 Jan 1202 

24 Feb 1202 

26 Mar 1202 24 Apr 1202 

23 May 1202 

11 

3 

1863 

60 

14 Feb 1203 

15 Mar 1203 

14 .Vpr 1203 

13 May 1203 

11 June 1203 

Qen-kiu 

1 

1864 

1 

3 Feb 1204 

4 Mar 1204 

2 Apr 1204 

2 May 1204 

31 May 1204 

yy 

2 

1865 

2 

22 Jan 1205 

21 Feb 1205 

22 Mar 1205 

21 Apr 1205 

21 May 1205 

Ken-ei 

1 

1866 

3 j 

10 Feb 1206 

11 Mar 1206 

10 Apr 1206 10 May 1206 

8 June 1206 

Jo-geE 

1 

1867 

4 i 

30 Jan 1207 

1 Mar 1207 

30 Mar 1207 

29 Apr 1207 

29 May 1207 

[Sho-gen] 

2 

1868 

; 

19 Jan 1208 

18 Feb 1208 

18 Mar 1208 

17 Apr 1208 

15 J une 1208 


3 

1869 

^ i 

6 Feb 1209 

8 Mar 1209 

6 Apr 1209 

6 May 1209 

4 June 1209 

yy 

4 

1870 

7 j 

27 Jan 1210 

26 Feb 1210 

27 Mar 1210 

25 Apr 1210 

25 May 1210 

Zen-riaku 

1 

1871 

8 I 

17 Jan 1211 

17 Mar 1211 

15 Apr 1211 1 14 May 1211 

13 Junel211 

yy 

2 

1872 

9 ; 

5 Feb 1212 

5 Mar 1212 

4 .Vpr 1212 

3 May 1212 

1 June 1212 

Eem-po 

1 

1873 

10 : 

24 Jan 1213 

22 Feb 1213 

24 Mar 1213 

23 Apr 1213 

22 May 1213 

)) 

2 

1874 

11 , 

12 Feb 1214 

13 Mar 1214 

12 Apr 1214 

11 May 1214 

10 Junel214 

yy 

3 

1875 

12 

1 Feb 1215 

2 Mar 1215 

1 Apr 1215 

1 May 1215 

30 May 1215 

yy 

4 

1876 

13 

21 Jan 1216 

19 Feb 1216 

20 Mar 1216 

19 .Vpr 1216 

18 May 1216 

yy 

5 

1877 

14 1 

8 Feb 1217 

9 Mar 1217 

8 Apr 1217 

7 May 1217 

6 Junel217 

yy 

6 

1878 

15 ! 

28 Jan 1218 

27 Feb 1218 

28Marr21s'27Aprl218 

26 May 1218 


SgA Ken-kiu. iEj^ Shu-ji. JSf:; Ken-nia. TCX Gca-kia. Kai-d. Jdgen. 


TABLES. 


85 


1st Day of 
6th Month. 


8 July 1187 


1st Day ot 
7 th Month. 


6 Aus 1187 


26Junell88 26 July 1188 
15 July 1189: 14 Aug 1189 


1st Day of 
8th Month. 


* 1st Day of | 1st Day of 1st Day of 1 1st Day of 
9th Month. 10th Month. 1 1th Month. 12th Month. 


1st Day of 
Intero : 
Month. 


5 July 1190 
24Junell91 


3 Aug 1190 
23 July 1191 


11 July 1192110 Aug 1192 

1 Julyll93j30JulyH93 
20Junell94 20Julyll94 

9Julyll95 7Augll9.5 
28 June 1196; 27 July 1196 
17 Junell97 jlo Aug 1197 
6 July 1198 5 Aug 1198 
25Juuell99|25 July 1199 
13 July 1200 1 12 Aug 1200 

2 July 1201 j 1 Aug 1201 
22 June 1202 21 July 1202 
10 July 1203 j 9 Aug 1203 
29Junel204 28Julyl204 
19Junel205 18 July 1205 

8 July 1206 1 6 Aug 1206 

27 June 1207 '27 July 1207 

I 

15 July 1208 13 Aug 1208 
4Jyul]209| 2 Aug 1209 
23Junel21o|23Julyr210 

12 July 1211! 10 Aug 1211 
30Junel212 30Julyl212 
20Junel213*20Julyl213 

9Julyl214| 8Angl214 
29Junel215 28Julyl215 
17 June 1216 15 Aug 1216 
6Julyl217j 4Augl217 
2oJune 1218 24July 1218 


5Septll87; 40ct 1187, 2I7ovll87 2 Dec 1187; 1 Jan 1188 

24 Aug 1188 23 Sept 1188 '22 Oct 1188 20 Nov 1188 20 Dec 1188 
12 Sept 1189 12 Oct 1189 10 Nov 1189 10 Dec 1189 8 Jan 1190 1 17 May 11 

2Septll90 lOct llOO'siOct 1190 29 Nov 1190 29 Dec 1190 
22 Aug 1191 21 Sept 1191 20 Oct 1191 19 Nov 1191 |l8 Dec 1191 j 17 Jan 1192 
9Septll92 8 0ct 1192 7 Nov 1192 7 Decll92j 5 Jan 11931; 

29 Aug 1193 27 Sept 1193 27 Oct 1193 26 Nov 1193 26 Dec 1193 

18 Aug 1194 16 Oct 1194 15 Nov 1194 15 Dec 1194 13 Jan 1195 j 16 Sept 1194 

6Septll95 50ct 1195’ 4Novll95 4 Decll95j 2 Jan 1196 

26Aug 1196 24Sept'1196'23 Oct 1196 22 Nov 1196 22 Dec 1196 i 

14 Sept 1197 13 Oct 1197 11 Nov 1197 11 Dec 1197 I 9 Jan 1198 17 July 1197 
3Septll98 3 Oct 1198 1 Nov 1198 30 Nov 1198 30 Dec 1193 1, 

24Aug 1190 22SeptlI99 22 0ct 1199 20 Nov 1199 20 Decll99i 

10 Sept 1200 10 Oct 1200 ; 9 Nov 1200 ' 8 Dec 1200^ 7 Jan 1201 [ 17 Mar 1200 

30Augl201 29Septl201 29 0ct 1201 28 Nov 1201 27 Dec 1201 !': 

19 Aug 1202 18Septl202 18 Oct 1202 16 Dec 1202 15 Jan 1203; 17 Nov 1202 

7 Sept 1203 7 Oct 1293 6 Nov 1203 ' 5 Dec 1203 4 Jan 1204 ' 

27 Aug 1204 25Septl204 25 0ct 1204 23 Nov 1204 23 Dec 1204 1 

15 Sept 1205 14 Oct 1205 13 Nov 1205 12 Dec 1205 11 Jan 1206 17 Aug 1205 

5 Sept 1206 4 Oct 1206 2 Nov 1206 2 Dec 1206 31 Dec 1206 

25 Aug 1207 24Sept 1207 23 Oct 1207 21 Nov 1207 21 Dec 1207 

12 Sept 1208 12 Oct 1208 10 Nov 1208 10 Dec 12081 8 Jan 1209 17 May 1208 

1 Sept 1209 1 Oct 1209 30 Oct 1209 29 Nov 1209 ' 29 Dec 1209 

21Aug 1210 20 Sept 1210 20 Oct 1210 18 Nov 1210 18 Deo 1210 !| 

9 Sept 1211 9 Oct 1211 7 Nov 1211 7 Dec 1211 1 6 Jan 1212 15 Feb 1211 

28 Aug 1212 27Septl211 26 Oct 1212 25 Nov 1212 25 Dec 1212 

18 Aug 1213 16 Sept 1213 14 Nov 1213 14 Dec 1213 1 13 Jan 1214 16 Oct 1213 
6Sept;i2l4 5 0ct 1214 4 Nov 1214 3 Dec 1214 ! 2 Jan 1215 J 
27 Aug 1215 25 Sept 1215 24 Oct 1215 23 Nov 1215'22 Dec 1215 ' 

14Septr216 13 0ct 1216 11 Nov 1216 llDecl216| 9 Jan 1217 1 17 July 1216 
3 Sept 1217, 2 Oct 1217; 1 Nov 1217 1 Dec 1217 30 Deo 1217 1 
23 Aug 1218 ' 22 Sept 1218 ' 21^0ct 1218 20 Nov 1218 ! 20 Dec 12 1 8 i 


Ken-rialcu. 'MU Kem-pu. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jiinmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

1st Day of 
2ad Month. 

1st Day of 
3rd Month. 

1st Day of 
4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Jo-kiu 

1 

1879 

16 i 

18 Jan 1219 

17 Feb 1219 

16 Apr 1219 

16 May 1219 

14 June 1219 

[Sho-kiu] 

2 

1880 

17 

6 Feb 1220 

7 Mar 1220 

5 Apr 1220 

4 May 1220 

3 June 1220 

>» 

3 

1881 

18 

25 Jan 1221 

24 Feb 1221 

26 Mar 1221 

24 Apr 1221 

23 May 1221 

Jo -0 

1 

1882 

19 

13 Feb 1222 

15 Mar 1222 

13 Apr 1222 

13 May 1222 

11 June 1222 

f 1 

2 

1883 

20 

2 Feb 1223 

4 Mar 1223 

3 Apr 1223 

2 May 1223 

1 June 1223 

Gen-nin 

1 

1884 

21 

22 Jan 1224 

21 Feb 1224 

22 Mar 1224 

20 Apr 1224 

20 May 1224 

Ea-rokn 

1 

1885 

22 

9 Feb 1225 

11 Mar 1225 

10 Apr 1225 

9 May 1225 

8Junel225 


2 

1886 

23 

30 Jan 1226 

28 Feb 1226 

30 Mar 1226 

28 Apr 1226 

28 May 1226 

An-tei 

1 

1887 

24 

19 Jan 1227 

18 Feb 1227 

19 Mar 1227 

17 May 1227 

16 June 1227 

1) 

2 

1888 

25 

8 Feb 1228 

8 Mar 1228 

6 Apr 1228 

6 May 1228 

4 June 1228 

Kwan-gi 

1 

1889 

26 

27 Jan 1229 

26 Feb 1229 

27 Mar 1229 

25 Apr 1229 

25 May 1229 

[Kwan-ki] 

2 

1890 

27 

16 Jan 1230 

16 Mar 1230 

15 Apr 1230 

14 May 1230 

13 June 1230 

?) 

3 

1891 

28 

4 Feb 1231 

6 Mar 1231 

4 Apr 1231 

4 May 1231 

2 June 1231 

Jo-ei 

1 

1892 

29 

24 Jan 1232 

23 Feb 1232 

24 Mar 1232 

22 Apr 1232 

22 May 1232 

Tem-puka 

1 

1893 

30 

11 Feb 1233 

13 Mar 1233 

11 Apr 12.33 

11 May 1233 

10 June 1233 

Bon-riakn 

1 

1894 

31 

31 Jan 1234 

2 Mar 1234 

31 Mar 12.34 

•■’.O Apr 1234 

30 May 1234 

Ka-tei 

1 

1895 

32 

21 Jan 1235 

19 Feb 12.35 

21 Mar 12-35 

19 Apr 1235 

29 May 1235 

ii 

2 

1896 

33 

9 Feb 1236 

9 Mar 1236 

8 Apr 12.36 

7 May 12.3() 

5 June 1236 


3 

1897 

34 

28 Jan 1237 

27 Feb 1237 

28 Mar 1237 

27 Apr 1237 

26 May 1237 

Biaka-nin ) 
Beki-nin / 

1 

1898 

35 

18 Jan 12.38 

16 Feb 1238 

16|Apr 12.38 

16 May 12.38 

14 June 1238 

En-o 

1 

1899 

36 

6 Feb 1239 

7 Mar 1239 

6 Apr 1239 

5 May 1239 

4 June 12.39 

Nin-ji 

1 

1900 

37 

26 Jan 1240 

j 

25 Feb 1240 

25 .Mar 1240 

24 Apr 1240 

23 May 1240 


2 

1901 

38 

13 Feb 1241 

14 Mar 1241 

13 Apr 1241 

13 May 1241 

11 June 1241 

»» 

3 

1902 

39 

2 Feb 1242 

3 Mar 1242 

2 Apr 1242 

2 May 1242 

31 May 1242 

Ewan-gen 

1 

1903 

40 

22 Jan 1243 

21 Feb 1243 

22 Mar 1243 

21 Apr 1243 

20 May 1243 


2 

1904 

41 

10 Feb 1244 

11 Mar 1244 

9 Apr 1244 

9 May 1244 

7 J une 1244 


3 

1905 

42 

30 Jan 1245 

28 Feb 1245 

30 Mar 1245 

28 Apr 1245 

27 May 1245 

1) 

4 

1906 

43 

19 Jan 1246 

18 Feb 1246 

19 Mar 1246 

18 Apr 1246 

15 Junel216 

Ho-ji 

1 

1907 

44 

7 Feb 1247 

9 Mar 1247 

7 Apr 1247 

7 May 1247 

5 June 1247 


2 

1 1908 

j 

45 

j 28 Jan 1248 

26 Feb 1248 

27 Mar 1248 

25 Apr 1248 

25 May 1248 

Ken-cho 

1 

1909 

46 

14 Feb 1249 

16 Mar 1249 

15 Apr 1249 

14 May 1249 

13 June 1249 

»» 

2 

1910 

47 

3 Feb 1250 

5 Mar 1250 

4 Apr 1250 

3 May 12.50 

2 June 1 ;.50 


Jd-kiu. Jo-o. Gendin, Ka-roku. An-leL Kmn-gi. fl* Jo-ei. 

Ktoan-gen. Si® Ho-ji. Ken-cho. 


TABLES, 


87 


1st Day of 
6tU Month. 


1st Day of 
7 th Month. 


13 July 1219 12Angl219 
2 July 1220, SlJuly 1220 
22Junel221 21Julyl221 
njulyl222| 9 Aug 1222 
30Junel223 30Julyl223 
19 June 1224 1 18 July 1224 


7 July 1225 
26 June 1226 


6 Aug 1225 
J 26 July 1226 
16 July 1227 1 14 Aug 1227 
3 July 1228 1 2 Aug 1228 
23 J une 1229 22 July 1229 
12 July 1230, 10 Aug 1230 


1st Day of 
8th Month. 


11 Sept 1219 
30 Aug 1220 
19 Aug 1221 
7 Sept 1222 


1st Day of 
9lh Month. 


1st Day of j 1st Day of ' 1st Day of 
ilOth Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. 


10 Oct 1219 
28 Sept 1220 
18 Sept 1221 
7 Oct 1222 


1st Day of 
Intcrc : 
Month. 


9 Nov 12191 9 Dec 12191 8 

I I 

28 Oct 1220 , 27 Nov 1220 , 27 
* ! i 

17 Oct 1221 i 15 Dec 1221 j 14 

5 Nov 1222 ! 5 Dec 1222 ‘ 4 

I ! 

26 Oct 1223 : 24 Nov 1223 ^ 24 
13 Nov 1224 12 Dec 1224 'll 

2 Nov 1225 2 Dec 1225 31 

1 i 

23 Oct 1226 21 Nov 1226 21 


2 July 1231 


31 July 1231 


20June 1232 20 July 12.32 
9July]233| 7 Aug 1233 
28 June 1234 ; 28 July 12.34 


•^7 June 1235 
^5 July 1236 
I 4 June 1237 
is July 1238 
1 3 July 1239 
p June 1240 
|o J uly 1241 
lojuue 1242 


16 Aug 12.35 
4 Aug 1236 
24 July 1237 
12 Aug 1238 
1 Aug 1239 
21 July 1240 
9 Aug 1241 
29 July 1242 
^9Junel243j 19Julyl243 


28 Aug 1223 j 26 Sept 1223 
15 Sept 1224 14 Oct 1224 

4 Sept 1225 1 4 Oct 1225 

25 Aug 1226 '23 Sept 1226 

12 Sept 1227 1 12 Oct 1227 ■ 11 Nov 1227 10 Dec 1227 j 9 
31 Aug 1228 J 30 Sept.t228 , 30 Oct 1228 ' 29 Nov 1228 . 28 
21 Aug 1229 19 Sept 1229 ' 19 Oct 1229 18 Nov 1229 A8 
9 Sept 1230 1 8 Oct 1230 j 7 Nov 123o| 6 Dec 1230 j 5 

29 Aug 1231 j 28 Sept 1231 27 Oct 1231 26 Nov 1231 25 
18 Aug 1232 1 16 Sept 1232 14 Nov 1232 14 Dec 1232 1 12 

6 Sept 1233 j 5 Oct 1233 j 4 Nov 1233 ^ 3 Dec 1233 j 2 

26 Aug 1234 25 Sept 1234 24 Oct 1234 23 No v 1234 ' 22 
14 Sept 1235 j 14 Oct 1235:12 Nov 12,35 12 Dec 1235 1 10 

2 Sept 1230 1 2 Oct 12.36 j 1 Nov 1236 30 Nov 1236 i 30 


22 Aug 1237 
10 Sept 1238 
31 Aug 1239 
19 Aug 1240 
7 Sept 1241 


21 Sept 1237 21 Oct 12.371 19 Nov 1237 (19 
10 Oct 1238 
29 Sept 1239 


I 

8 Nov 1238 j 8 Dec 1238 j 7 
29 Oct 1239 27 Nov 1239:27 


17 Sept 1210 , 17 Oct 1240 , 15 Dec 1240 
7 Oct 1241 


28 Aug 1242 
17 Aug 1243115 Oct 1241 


5 Nov 1241 4 Dec 1241 
26 Sept 1242 126 Oct 1242 24 Nov 1242 
14 Nov 1243 13 Dec 1243 
1 7 J uly 1244 5 Aug 1244 4 Sept 1244 4 Oct 1244 ! 2 No v 1244 1 2 Dec 1244 
f6 June 1245 25 July 1245 24 Aug 1245 23 Sept 1245 i 22 Oct 1245*21 Nov 1245 
|pJulyl246 13 Aug 1246 12Septl246 11 Oct 1246 j 10 Nov 12461 10 Dec 1246 

W July 1247 3 Aug 1247 1 Sept 1247 1 Oct 1247 j,30 Oct 1247 ,29 Nov 1247 

»Junel248 22Julyl248 20 Aug 1248 19Sei.t 1248118 Oct 1248' 17 Nov 1248 
¥ 1249 10 Aug 1249 8 Sept 1249 8 Oct 1249 6 Nov 1249' 6 Dec 1249 

July 1250 ; 31 J uly 1250 ! 29 Aug 1250 28 Sept 12.50 1 27 Oct 12-50 ; 2-5 Nov 1250 

[ 55 ® Tem-puku. Biin-riaku. Ka-lei fg'fz Biaku-nin. 


Jan 1220 18 Mar 1219 
Dec 1220 ' 

Jan 1222 16 Nov 1221 
Jan 1223 
Dec 1223 ! 

Jan 1225 17 Aug 1224 
Dec 1225 ;; 

Dec 1226' 

Jan 1228 18 Apr 1227 
Dec 1228;' 

Dec 1229' 

Jan 1231 15 Feb 1230 
Dec 1231 

Jan 1283’ 16 Oct 1232 
Jan 12341 
Dec 1234 ' 

Jan 1236 17 July 1235 
Dec 1236 
Dec 1237 

Jan 1239 18 Mar 1238 
Dec I 239 I 

Jan 1241 15 Nov 1240 
Jan 1242 
Dec 1242 

Jan 1244 16Septl243 
Dec 1244 
Dec 1245 

Jan 1247 ' 17 May 1246 
Dec 1247 

Deo 1248| 16 Jan 1249 
Jan 1250! 

Dec 1250 ! 

Eii-o. Nin-ji. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmn 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

1st Day of 
2nd Month. 

1st Day of 
3rd Month. 

1st Day of 
4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Ken cho 

3 

1911 

48 

!!24Jan 1251 

22 Feb 1251 

24 Mar 1251 

23 Apr 1251 

22 May 1251 

II 

4 

1912 

49 

12 Feb 12.52 

12 Mar 1252 

11 Apr 12.52 

10 May 1252 

9 June 1252 

II 

5 

1913 

50 

31 Jan 12-5.3 

1 Mar 12.53 

31 Mar 12.53 

20 Apr 12.53 

29 May 1253 

1) 

6 

1914 

51 

21 Jan 1254 

19 Feb 1254 

21 Mar 1254 

19 Apr 1254 

18 May 1254 

l> 

7 

1915 

52 

! 9 Feb 1255 

10 Mar 1255 

9 Apr 1255 

8 ilay 1255 

6 June 12.55 

Ko-gen 

1 

1916 

53 

. *29 Jan 1256 

28 Feb 12.56 

28 Mar 1256 

27 Apr 1256 

26 May 1256 

Sho-ka 

1 

1917 

54 

1 17 Jan 12.57 

16 Feb 12.57 

IS Mar 12.57 

16 May 1257 

14 June 1257 

1) 

2 

1918 

55 

; 5 Feb 1258 

7 Mar 1258 

6 Apr 12.58 

5 May 12-58 

4 June 1258 

Sho-gen 

1 

1919 

56 

' 25 Jan 1259 

24 Feb 1259 

26 Mar 1259 

24 Apr 1259 

24 May 1259 

Bun -0 

1 

1920 

57 

IS Feb 1260 

14 Mar 1260 

12 Apr 1260 

12 May 1200 

11 June 1260 

Kd-cho 

1 

1921 

58 

1 Feb 1261 

3 Mar 1261 

2 Apr 1261 

1 May 1201 

31 May 1261 

]> 

2 

1 1922 

59 

i 22 Jan 1262 

20 Feb 1262 

22 Mar 1262 

20 Apr 1262 

20 May 1262 

l> 

3 

1923 

60 

10 Feb 1263 

11 Mar 1203 

10 Apr 1263 

9 May 1203 

8 June 1263 

Bon-ei 

1 

1924 

1 

31 Jan 1264 

29 Feb 1264 

30 Mar 1204 

28 Apr 1204 

27 May 1264 

)l 

2 

1925 

2 

19 Jan 1265 1 

18 Feb 1265 

19 Mar 1205 

18 Apr 1265 

15 Junel265 

II 

3 

- 1926 

3 i 

7 Feb 1266 

9 Mar 1206 

7 Apr 1206 

7 May 1266 

5 June 1266 

II 

4 

1927 

4 [ 

1 

27 Jan 1267 

26 Feb 1267 

27 Mar 1267 

26 Apr 1207 

25 May 1267 

II 

5 

1928 

5 i 

16 Jan 1268 

15 Mar 1268 

14 Apr 1268 

14 May 1268 

12 June 1268 

II 

6 

1929 

6 i 

3 Feb 1269 

5 Mar 1269 

3 Apr 1269 

3 May 1269 

1 J line 1269 

II 

7 

1930 

7 

23 Jan 1270 

22 Feb 1270 

23 Mar 1270 

22 Apr 1270 

22 May 1270 

II 

8 

1931 

8 

11 Feb 1271 

13 Mar 1271 

11 Apr 1271 

11 May 1271 

9 June 1271 

II 

9 

1932 

9 

1 Feb 1272 

2 Mar 1272 

31 Mar 1272 

29 Apr 1272 

29 May 1272 

II 

10 

1933 

10 

21 Jan 1273 

19 Feb 1273 

21 Mar 1273 

19 Apr 1273 

18 May 1273 

II 

11 

1934 

11 ! 

9 Feb 1274 

10 Mar 1274 

9 Apr 1274 

8 May 1274 

6 June 1274 

Ken-ji 

1 

1935 

12 

29 Jan 1275 

27 b’eb 1275 

29 Mat 1275 

28 Apr 1275 

27 May 1275 

II 

2 

1936 

13 

18 Jan 1276 

17 Feb 1276 

17 Mar 1276 

15 May 1276 

14 June 1276 

II 

3 

1937 

14 

5 Feb 1277 

6 Mar 1277 

5 Apr 1277 

5 May 1277 

3 June 1277 

Eo-an 

1 

1938 

15 

25 Jan 1278 

23 Feb 1278 

25 Mar 1278 

24 Apr 1278 

23 May 1278 

II 

2 

1939 

16 ' 

13 Feb 1279 

14 Mar 1279 

13 Apr 1279 

12 May 1279 

11 June 1279 

II 

3 

1940 

17 

2 Feb 1280 

3 Mar 1280 

1 Apr 1280 

1 May 1280 

30 May 1280 

II 

4 

1941 

18 

22 Jan 1281 

20 Feb 1281 

22 Mar 1281 

20 Apr 1281 

20 May 1281 

II 

5 

1942 

19 

10 Feb 12821 

12 Mar 1282 

10 Apr 12821 

9 May 1282 

7 June 1282 


M^Km-ehS. Ko-gen. lEM Sltd-ka. lEjc ShS-gen. Bun-d. Kd-chd. Bun-ei. 




TABIJES. 
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1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
pull Month. TtliMontli. 8th Month. 


1st Day of Dt Day of 1st Day of 1st I’ay of 
9th Month. 10th Month. Hth ilonth l'2th Month 


I 


]21Junel251 iOJiily 12.11 19 Au , 1211 
: 8 July 1252 7 Aug 1212 6 Sept 12.52 
28Jiinel25o 27Julyl2.13 2GAugl25oi 
16 July 12.54 1.5 Aug 12.54 14 Sept 12.14, 
GJulyl2.55| 4Augl2.55, 3Septl2.51 
24Junel2.56 23 July 12-56 22 Aug 12.56 ; 

13 July 12-57 , 11 Aug 1257 ^ 10 Sept 1217 ; 

3 J uly 1218 1 .Aug 1258 ,30 Aug 12.58 
22 June 12.59 22 July 12.59 1 20 Aug 12-59 
10Julyl2C0, 9Augl260; 7Septl260 
29 J une 1261 29 J uly 1 261 28 Aug 126 1 ' 
18 Junel262|18July 1262 10Septl262 

7 July 126.3 1 6 Aug 1263 4Scptl263 

26 June 1264 2.5 July 1264 23 Aug 1264 

14 July 1261 , 13 Aug 1265 llgept 1265 

4 July 1266; 2 Aug 1266 1 Sept 1266 
; 24 J une 1267 23 J uly 1267 21 Aug 1267 
-■ 12 July 1268 10 Aug 1268 9 Sept 1268 
J 1 J uly 1269 ' 31 July 1269 29 Aug 1269 
: 20 June 1270 20 July 1270 18 Aug 1270 
'■ 9Julyl271 7Augl271 0Sei)ti271 

27 June 1272 27 July 1272 2.5 Aug 1272 
16Julyl273 14xVugl273 1.3Septl273 

5Julyl274 4Augl274 2Soptl274 
1 25Junel275 24Jul3A27.5 2.'! Aug 1275 
13Julyl27G llAugl27G 10Septl276 
3 July 1277 1 Aug 1277 31 Aug 1277 
22Junel278 21Julyl278 20 Aug 1278 
LllJulyl279 9Augl279 SSeptl279 
|29Juuel2S0 28 July 1280 27Angl280 
18 Jtinc 12ol 1< Julvl281 16 .\uo 128i 

I ' “ 

7 July 1282; 5 Aug 1282 4 Sept 1282 
mm Ken-ji Kd-an. 


17 Sept 1251 
5 Oct 12.52 
24 Sept 12-53 
13 Oct 1254 
2 Oct 12-55 
20 Sept 1256 
9 Oct 1257' 

29 Sept 1258 

19 Sept 1219 

7 Oct 1260 1 
2<i Sept 1261 
11 Oct 1262 

4 Oct 1263 
22 Sept 1264 
11 Oct 1261 

30 Sept 1266 

20 Sept 1267 

8 Oct 1268 
28 Sept 1269 
17 Sept 1270 

G Oct 1271' 
24 Sept 1272 

13 Oct 1273 

2 Oct 1274 

21 Sept 1275 

9 Oct 1276 
20 Sept 1277 
lSSep‘1278 

7 Oct 1279 
20 Sept 1280 

14 Oct 1281 

3 Oct 1282 


15 Nov 1251 1 14 Dec 1251 13 Jan 1252 

4 Nov 12-52 3 Dec 12.12 2 Jan 12-13 
24 Oct 1213 23 Nov 12.53 23 Dec 1253 

12 Nov 12-54 12 Dec 1214 10 Jan 1255 

1 Nov 12-15 1 Deo 125-3 31 Dec 12.55 
20 Oct 1256 19 Nov 12-56 19 Dec 12-56 

5 Nov 12-57 8 Dec 12-57 6 Jan 1258 
2-8 Oot 12-58,27 Nov 12-58 27 Dec 12-58 
18 Oot 12-59 16 Nov 12-59 14 Jan 1260 

5 Nov 1200 ; 4 Dec 1260 3 Jan 1261 

20 Oct 1261 24Novl201 24 Dec 1261 
14Novl262 13 Dec 1262'l2 Jan 1263 
3 Nov 1203 3 Dec 1263 1 Jan 1264 

22 Oot 1264 21 Nov 1264, 20 Dec 1264 
10 Nov 1265 9 Dec 1265 8 Jan 1266 
.30 Oet 1260,28 Nov 1266 28 Dec 1266 

10 Oot 1207 18 Nov 1267 17 Dec 1267 

6 Nov 1208, 6 Dec 1268 4 Jan 1269 

27 Oct 1269 1 25 Nov 1269 2-5 D-eo 1260 
15 Novl270jl5 Dec 1270 13 Jan 1271 

4Novl271j 4 Dec 1271 3 Jan 1272 

24 Oct 1272 '22 Nov 1272 22 Dec 1272 

11 Noy1273|11 Dec 1273 10 Jan 1274 
31 Oct 1274 30 Novl274 30 Dec 1274 

21 Oct 1275 ' 19 Nov 1275 19 Dec 1275 

5 Nov 1276, 7 Deo 1276| 0 Jan 1277 

28 Oot 1277 ^27 Nov 1277 26 Dec 1277 
IS Oct 1278! 16 Novl278 14 Jan 1279 

I 

6 Nov 12791 5 Dec 1279 4 Jan 1280 

25 Oct 1280.24Novl2S0 24 Dec 1280 

13 Nov 1281 13 Dec 1281 12 Jan 1282 

2 Nov 1282 2 Dec 1282 1 Jan 1283 


1st Day of 
Intero : 
Month. 

17 Oct 1251 

1 7 June 1 2.54 

16 Apr 12-57 

16 Dec 12-59 

17. Dig 1202 

17 May 1265 

15 Feh 1203 

17 Oct 1270 

10 June 1273 

16 Apr 1276 
16 Dec 1273 

1-5 Sept 1281 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimma 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2ud Month. 3rd Montli. 

1st Day of 1st Day of 
4t!i Month. 5th Month. 

Eo-an 

6 

1943 

20 

30 Jan 1283 1 Mar 1283 31 Mar 1283 29 Apr 1 283 28 May 1283 


7 

1944 

21 

: 20 Jan 1284 18 Feb 1284 19 Mar 1284 

17 Apr 1284 15Junel284 

iy 

8 

194.3 

22 

6 Feb 1285 ' 8 Mar 1285 7 Apr 1285 

6 May 1285 5 June 1285 

fi 

9 

1946 

23 

26 Jan 1286 25 Feb 1286 27 Mar 1286 25 Apr 1286 25 May 1286 

if 

10 

1947 

24 

14 Feb 1287 ' 16 Mar 1287 14 Apr 1287 

14 May 1287 13 June 1287 

Sho -0 

1 

1943 

25 

: 4 Feb 1288 4 Mar 1288 3 Apr 1288 

2Mayl2S8 lJunel288 


2 

1949 

26 

23 Jan 1289 22 Feb 1289 23 Mar 1289 ' 22 Apr 1289 21 May 1289 

•/f 

3 

1950 

27 

' 11 Feb 1290 12 Mar 1290 11 Apr 1290 11 May 1290 9 June 1290 

ft 

4 

1951 

28 

1 Feb 1291 3 Mar 1291 1 Apr 1291 

30 Apr 1291 29 May 1291 


5 

1952 

29 

21 Jan 1292 20 Feb 1292 20 Mar 1292 19 Apr 1292 18 May 1292 

£i-nin 

1 

1953 

30 

3 Feb 1293 10 Mar 1293 8 Apr 1293 

8 May 1293 6 June 1293 

ft 

2 

1951 

31 

28 Jan 1294 27 Feb 1294 29 Mar 1294 ; 27 Apr 1294 27 May 1294 

ft 

3 

19.55 

32 

17 Jan 1295 10 Feb 1295 16 Apr 1295 16 May 1295 14 June 1295 

ft 

4 

1950 

33 

5 Feb 1296; 6 Mar 1290 4 Apr 1296 

4 May 1296 3 Junel296 

1) 

5 

1957 

34 

25 Jan 1297 23 Feb 1297 24 Mar 1297 1 23 Apr 1297 23 May 1297 

tJ 

6 

1958 

- 35 

13 Feb 1298 14 Mar 1298 13 Apr 1298 ^ 12 May 1298 10 Junel298 

Sho-an 

1 

19.59 

36 

2 Feb 1299' 4 Mar 1299; 2 Apr 1299 

1 May 1299 31 May 1299 

it 

2 

1960 

37 

23 J.,nl300 21 Feb 1300 22 Mar 1300 20 Apr 1300 20Mayl300 

ft 

3 

1961 

38 

10 Feb 1.301 ; 11 Mar 1301 10 A[r 1301 1 9 May 1301' 8Ju.el.301 

Kea-gen 

1 

1982 

39 

.30 Jan 1302 1 Mar 1302 30 Mar 1302 29 Apr 1302 28 May 1302 

Za-gen 

1 

1963 

40 

19 J.:n 1303 18 Feb 1303 , 19 Mar 1303 

18 Apr 1303 16 Ju ,el.303 

tf 

2 

1964 

41 

7 Feb 1304 7 Mar 1304 6 Apr 1304 

6 May 1304 ^ 4 June 1304 

ft 

3 

1965 

42 

; 26 Jan 1305 25 Feb 1305 26 Mar 1305 

25 Apr 1305 ^24 May 1305 

Toku-ji 

1 

1966 

43 

14 Feb 1306 16 Mar 1306 14 Apr 1306 

14 May 1306 12 June 1306 

ft 

2 

1967 

44 

4 Feb 1307 1 5 Mar 1307! 3 Apr 1307 

3 May 1307 1 June 1307 

£a-kio 

1 

1908 

45 

; 24 Jan 1.303 23 Feb 130,8 '23 Mar 1308 

21 Apr 1308 21 May 1308 

[En-kei] 

2 

1969 

46 

11 Feb 1309 13Marl309 11 Aprl309jllMayl309 9Junel.309 

tf 

3 

1970 

47 

IFeblSlO, 2Marl310 1 Apr 1310 30 Apr 1310 ! 30 May 1310 

S-cho 

1 

1971 

48 

: 21 Jan 1311 ; 19 Feb 1311 21 Mar 1311 

20 Apr 1311 19 May 1311 

Sho-wa 

1 

1972 

49 

8 Feb 1312, 9 Mar 1.312! 8 Apr 1312 

7 May 1312 6 June 1312' 

ft 

2 

1973 

50 

28, Jan;i313 26 Feb 1.313 28 Mar 1313 27 Apr 1313 26 May 1313 

ft 

3 

1974 

51 

„ 17 Jan 1314 , 15 Feb 1314, 17 Mar 1314 

15 May 1314, 14 June 1314 ' 

Kd-an. lE^ Sho-o. Ei- 

nia. lE^ SK-an. Ken-gen. Ka-gen. affi Toku-jL 




TABLES. 


9T 


I I j I 

1st Day of ' 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of ! 1st Day of 1st Day of 

6th Month. 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Month. 10th Month 11th Month. 12th Month. Interc: 

I I Month. 


I 


26Jnnel283 26 July 1283 24 Aug 1283 2.3 Sept 1283 22 Oct 1283; 21 Nov 1283 21 Dec 1283 1 

14 July 1284 13 Aug 1284 11 Sept 1284 11 Oct 1284 9 Nov 1284!' 9 Dec 1284 8 Jan 1285 ! 17 May 1284 

4Julyl285 2Augl2S5 lSeptl285 30 Sept 1285 30 Oct 1285 ; 28 Nov 1285 28 Dec 1285 ’ 

24Junel286 23Julyl2S6 21 Aug 1286 20Septl28C 19 Oct 1286 

12July 1287 11 Aug 1287; 9 Sept 1287 9 Oct 1287 7 Nov 1287 


18 Nov 1286 ' 17 Dec 1286 ! 16 Jan 1287 


7 Dec 1287; 5 Jan 1288 


30 June 1288 .30 July 1288 1 29 Aug 1288 27 Sept 1288 27 Oct 1288 ' 25 Nov 1288 25 Deo 1288 

20 June 1289 19 July 1289 18 Aug 1289 16 Sept 1289 16 Oct 1289 ; 14 Dec 1289 13 Jan 1290 15 Nov 1289 

8Julyl290' 7Augl290' 5Septl290 5 Oct 1290' 4Novl29ol 4 Dec 1290 i 2Janl29ll 
I ' ' i li 

28Junel291 27Julyl291 26 Aug 1291 24Septl291 24 Oct 1291 '23 Nov 1291 23 Dec 1291 I 

^ I ) I I I 

16Junel292 14Aug 1292 13 Sept 1292 12 Oct 1292 11 Nov 1292:10 Dec 1292, 9 Jan 1293 16Julyl292 
6 J uly 1293 4 Aug 1293 2 Sept 1293 1 Oct 1293 31 Oct 1293 1 30 Nov 1293 29 Dec 1293 

25Junel294 24 July 1294 23 Aug 1294 21 Sept 1294 21 Oct 1294 ^ 19 Nov 1294 19 Dec 1294 

14Julyl295 12 Aug 1295 11 Sept 1295 10 Oct 1295 9Novl295| 8 Dec 1295 7 Jan 1296 18 Mar 1295 

2Julyl296 1 Aug 1296 ,30 Aug 1296 29 Sept 1296 28 Oct 1296; 27 Nov 1296 25 Dec 1296 : 

16 Nov 1297 14 Jan 1298 ; 16 Dec 1297 
5 Dec 1298 4 Jan 1299 ; 

24 Nov 1299 24 Dec 1299 ; 


21Junel297 21 July 1297 20 Aug 1297 18 Sept 1297 18 Oct 1297 
10Julyl298: 9Augl298j 7Septl29S 7 Oct 1298 6Novl298 


j 29 June 1299 29 July 1299 1 27 Aug 1299 26 Sept 1299 28 Oct 12991 
^ 18Junel300 17 July 1300 '14 Sept 1300 14 Oct 1300 12 Nov 1300 A2 Dec 1300 11 Jan 1301 16 Aug 1300 


7 July 1301 5Augl30D 3 Sept 1301' 3 Oct 1301' 2 Nov 1301; 1 Dec 1301 31 Deo 1.301 


I 27Junel302 26Julyl302 24 Aug 1302 22 Sept 1302 22 Oct 1302 20 Nov 1302 20 Dec 1302 

15 J uly 1303 14 Aug 1303 12 Sept 1303 12 Oct 1303 10 Nov 1303 1 9 Dec 1303 8 Jan 1304 ‘ 18 May 1303 

j i I I ' 

4 July 1304 2 Aug 1304; 1 Sept 1.304 30 Sept 1304 30 Oct 1304,28 Nov 1304 28 Dec 1304 

rt 23Junel305 23 July 1305 ' 21 Aug 1305 20Septl305 190ct 1305; 18 Nov 1305 17 Dec 1305 16 Jan 1306 

I 12 July 1306 10 Aug 1306 9 Sept 1306' 9 Oct 1306 7 Nov 1306 1 7 Dec 1306' 5 Jan 1307;; 

1 J uly 1307 30 J uly 1307 29 Aug lOO; 28 Sept 1307 27 Oct 1307 ' 26 Nov 1307 26 D 'c 1307 ;! 

,19 June 1308 19 July 1.308 17 Aug 130815 Oct 1308 14 Nov 1308, 14 Dec 1308 13 Jan 1309 16 Sept 1303 

I SJulylSOg' 6Angl309 5Soptl.309, 5 Oct 1309 3Novl309' 3 Dec 1309 2 Jan 1310 

.|28Junel310 27 July 1310 25 Aug 1310 ^24 Sept 1310 23 Oct 1310 22 Nov 1310 22 Dec 1310 

l7Junel3l! 15 Aug 1311 13 Sept 1311 13 Oct 1.311 11 Nov 1311 11 Dec 1311 10 Jan 1312 17Julyl311 

5Julyl312' 4Augl312' 2Scptl312 2 Oct 1312 31 Oct 1312'29 Nov 1312 29 Dec 1312 

pJunel313,24Julyl313 23 Augl313 21Septl313 21 Oct 1313 19 Nov 1313 18 Deo 1313 ■ 

^3 July 1314 12 Aug 1314 11 Sept 1314 10 Oct 1314' 9Novl314 8 Dec 1314' 7 Jan 1315' 16 Apr 1314 


SIM Ell-kid. 0-cho. ilim SSui-iM. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


! Year „ 

Style and Year of | after 
Period. ' Jimmu 

Cycle. 


1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of , 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2ik1 Month. 3rd Month. 4th Month. ; oth Month. 


Sho-wa 

4 

1975 

52 

5Feb] 

» 

5 

1970 

53 

16 Jan 

Bum-po 

1 

1977 

54 

13 Feb 

5> 

2 

1978 

55 

2 Feb 

Gen -0 

1 

1979 

56 

22 J. n 


2 

1980 

57 

11 Feb 

Gen-kd 

1 

1981 

58 

20 Jan 

5’ 

2 

19^2 

59 

18 Jan 

55 

3 

1983 

60 

6 Feb 

Sho-chti 

1 

1984 

1 

27 Jan 

}5 

2 

1985 

0 

16 Jau 

Ka-riaka 

1 

1930 

3 

4 Feb 

[Ka-reki] 

2 

1987 

4 

24 Jan 


3 

1988 

5 

12 Feb 

Gen-toku 

1 

1989 

0 

31 Jan 

55 

2 

1990 

7 

20 Jan 

Gen-ko 

1 

li91 

8 

CO 

Gen-ko 2 \ Sho-kio 1 

1992 

9 

28 J.m 

.3 ! [Sh5-1 
„ i kei] 

2 

1093 

10 

17 Jan 

Kem-mu 

1 

1994 

11 

5 Feb 

•5 

2 

1995 

12 

2'5 Jan 

^ t 

En-gen 1 Kem-mu3 

1996 

13 

14 Feb 

0 

j) *- j) 

4 

1997 

14 

2 Feb 

„ 3 Biaku 

51 

1998 

15 

22 Jan 

n 4 „ 

0 

1999 

16 

10 Feb 

Ko-kokul „ 

0 

0 

2000 

17 

30 Jau 

1! 2 „ 

4 

2001 

18 

18 Jan 

„ .3 Ko-ei 

1 

2002 

19 

6 Feb 

„ 4 .. 

2 

2003 

20 

27 Jan 

)) » 

3 

2004 

21 

17 Jan 

„ G.Ju-iva 

1 

20o5 

22 

3 Feb 

Slio-hei 1 [I'ei-w 

a] 2 

200 O 

23 

24 Jan 

lEflJ S!rr;.i. 


Ik. IV. 

7[;ai 

Ovn-ii. 


.3 Jiiiiel31.5 
22 May 1316 
10Junel347 

2Fchl.31S 4 Mar 1318 2Airl31S 2 May 1318 .31 ifay 1318 


21 Feb 1319 23 Mar 1.319 21 Apr 1319 


21Jnnel319, 

7Janel320| 

28 Mar 1321; 
' 

17 May 1322 


16Jau 1325 15 .Mar 1325 14Apr 1325 ISMay 13251 12 Junel.325 


: Feb 1327 24 Mar 1327 23 A pr 1327 ! 22 May 1327 


1340 28 Feb 1340 29 Mar 1340 28 Apr 1340 27 May 1340 


iShu-het. .^ 74 .; Ku-ti. 


•3 Alar 1345 3 Apr 1345 3 May 1345 ljunel345 


(1- ri-ld. iE'b .y/i5-c4«. As'S Ka-riaku. Jo-ua. 

Soutl.ern Dynasty, t Yovtheni Dynast)'. 



TABLES. 
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1st Dav of 1st Day of 1st Dav of : 1st D.ay of , 1st Day of ^ Ist Day of 1st Day of 
Gth Month. 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Month. lUti. Mr,ntli.;llt!i Month. 12th Month.; 


2lulyl.‘)15 lAngl.ll.j .‘llAMglol.5 29 .Sept 131-5 1 29 Oot 1315,28 Xov 1315 27 Dec 1315 | 

2lJimel31f) 20Jiilyl31G 19 Ang 1316 IS Sept 1316 A7 Oct 1316 1 15 Xov 1316 14 Jan 1317 15 Dec 1316 

10Julyl317| SAugl317 7Septl317 6 Oct 1317 1 5Nov 13171 5 Dec 1317 4 Jan 1318 

29 June 1318 28 July 1318 27 Aug 1318 25 .Sept 1318 25 Oct 1318 ■ 24 Xov 1318 24 Dec 1318 

19Junel319'l8Julyl319 15Scptl319 14 Oct 1.319 ' 13 A'ov 1319 ' 13 Dec 1319 11 Jan 1-320 16 Aug 1319 
7 July 1320 ’ 5. Vug 1.320 3 Sept 1-320 3 Oct 1320 j lXovl32o! 1 Dec 1320 31 Dec 1320 ^ 


26 June 1321 i 26 July 1321 24 Aug 1.321 22 Sept 1321122 Oct 1321 

15 July 1 . 322 ' 14 Aug 1.322 12 Sept 1322 12 Oct 1.322 1 10 Xov 1322 

4 July 1.32.3 1 3 Aug 1323' 1 Sept 1.323, 1 Oct 1323:31 Oct 1.323 

22 June 1.324 '22 July 1.324 21 Aug 1.324 19 Sept 1324 1 19 Oct 1324 


20 Nov 1.321 20 Dec 1321 1 
9Decl322| 9 Jau 132.3 16Juuel322 
29 Nov 1323 29 Doc 1.323 


7 Nov 1325 


.11 July 1325 10 .Vug 1.325 8 Sept 1.325' 8 Oct 1325 
■30Junel32G 30Julyl32C 28 .Vug 1-326 27 Sept 1326 '27 Oct 1.326 


20 June 1327 
8 July 1.328 


20 July 1.327 18 . Vug 1.327 16 Sept 1327 
6 Aug 1328 5 Sept 1328 4 Oct 1328 


18 Nov 1,324 17 Deo 1324 
6 Dec 1325; 5 Jan 1326 14 Feb 1335 
26 Nov 1.326 '25 Dec 1326 ! 

15 Nov 1327 : 14 Deo 1327 13 Jan 1328 ! 16 Oct 1.327 
.3 Nov 1.328 2 Dec 1.328 1 Jan 1.329 ' 


28Jnnel.329 27Julv 1,329 25 Aug];!20 24Sept 1.329 23 Oct 1329,23 Nov 1329 21 Dec 1.329 

17 July 13.3o! 15 .-Vug 1330 13Septl.330 13 Oct 13.3o|ll Nov 1.33o| 11 Dec 1-300 ' 9 Jan 1.3.31 17Julyl330 

6Julyl.3.3D SAugl.OOi OSeptlSOl 3 Oct 1331' 1 Nov 1.331 30 Nov 1331 .30 Deo 1-3.31 ' 

24 June 1.332 ',24 July !3;'.2 22 Aug 1332 21 Sept 1.3.32; 20 Oct 13.32 19 Nov 1-332 19 Dec 1332 

I I 

13 July 1.3.3301 .-Vug 1333 10 Seiit 1-3.33 10 Oct 1.333 , 8 Novl.333j 8 Dec 1.3.33^ 7 Jan 13.34 17 Mar 1.333 

2 July 1.334 1 1 Ang 1334 30 Aug 13.34 29 Sept 1.3.34 '20 Oa 1.3.34 '27 Nov 1334 27 Dec 13.34 , 

21 Jimel.330 21 Julvl.3.35 19 Aug 1335 IS Sept 1335 ' 18 Oct 1335 10 Nov 1.3.35 06 Dec 13.3-5 ' 15 Jan 1336 

,1 ' ' 

9Jnl_vl*o36 8Augl336 ^5SeptK'30 0 (At 133oi 4 Kov 1336 4 Dec 1336i 3 Jan 1337 i 

29 June 1337 , 28 July 1337 *27 Aug 1337 *2o Sept 1337 ,*23 Oct 1337 23 Xov 1337 23 Dec 1337; 

19 June 1338 IS July 1338 l6Augl'>38 14 0vt 1338 . IJ 2sov 1338 j 1*2 Dec 1338 11 Jan 1339 l*>Septl338 

8 July 1339 1 6 Aug 1339 4 Sept 1339 4 Oct 1339 ^ 2 Nov 13391 2 Dec 1339 31 Dec 1339 

26 June 1340 25 July 1340 24 Aug 1340 22 Sept 1340 1 22 Oct 1340 *20 Nov 1340 20 Dec 1340 | 

Jo July 1341 13 Ang 1341 12 Sept 13 U 11 Oct 1341 10 Nov 1341 ! 9 Dec 1341: 8 Jau 1342 16 May 1341 

■ * 4 July 1342 ! 2 Ang 1,342 1 Sept 1342 1 Oct 1342 30 Oct 1342 1 29 Nov 1342 ' 29 Dec 1342 
|3 June 1343 22 July 1343 21 Aug 1343 20Septl343 19 Oct ISlSASNov 1343 IS Dec 1343 
11 July 1.344 1 9 Aug 1344 8 Sept 1344' 7 Oct 1344' 6 Nov 1344 ' 6 Dec 1344! 5 Jan 1345 18 Mar 1344 
50 June 1.345 1 30 July 1345 28 Aug 1345 27 Sept 1345 26 Oct 1345^25 Nov 1.345 25 Dec 1345, 

20Junel34C 19Julyl316 18 Aug 1346 16 Sept 1346 14 Nov 1.346; 14 Deo 1.346 13 Jan 1347 ; 16 Oct 1346 
7C^. Gen-toku. ycj/, Gen-kd. Kem-mti. En-ijen. KB-koku. IEK Sho-kio. JSM Biaku-o, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style 

and Year 
Period. 

of 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

bv 

Cyrie. 

, 1st Bay of 1st Day of ' 

1 1st Month. 2nd Month. 

i ' 

i 

Ist Day of 1st Day of 
3rd Month. 4th Month. 

1st Day of ! 
5th iloiith. j 

Sho-hei 2 [Tei-wa]3 

2007 

24 

11 Feb 1.347 13 Mar 1347 

i 

12 Apr 1347 11 May 1347 10Jnnel347l 


3| „ 

4 

2008 

25 

,31 Jan 1.348 8 Mar 1.348, 

.31 Mar 1.34S 29 Apr 1348 29 May 13481 


” 

5 

2009 

26 

j 20 Jan 1.349 18 Feb 1349 

ll 

20 Mar 1.349 18 Apr 1349 

18 May 1349 


5 Kwan 

0 1 

2010 

27 

1 8 Feb 1.3.50 9 Mar 13.50 ' 

(• I 

8 Apr 1350 7 Alay 1.350 

6 June 1350 


G „ 

2 

2011 

28 

! 28 J.an 1.351 27 Feb 1351 ^ 

28 Mar 1.351 27 Apr 1351 

26 May 1351 


7 Bun*na 1 

2012 

29 

'18 Jan 1.3.32 16 Feb 13.52 

15 -Apr 1.3.52 14 May 1.352 

1.3 June 13.52 j 


8 

, wal 


2013 

30 

; 5 Feb 1353 6 Mar 1.3.53 ' 

5 Apr 13.53 4Mayl3.53 

2 June 1353 

)) 

9: .. 

3 

2014 

31 

25 .Jan 1.351 Feb 1354 ! 25 Mar 1.354 21 Ai)rl354 23 May 1354 

]> 

10 1 „ 

4 

2015 

82 

13 Feb 1.355 15 Mar 1.3.55 ! 13 Apr 1355 13 May 1355 

11 June 1355 


11 Em-bun 1 

2016 

33 

|; 2 Feb 13.56, 3 Mar 1.3.56 

2 Apr 1.356 1 May 1356 .31 May 1356 


12 1 .. 

2 

2017 

34 

21 Jan 13.57.20 Feb 1.357 

22 Mar 1357 20 Apr 1.357 

20 May 1357 

» 

13 

JJ 

3 

2018 

35 

9 Feb 1.358 11 Mar 13-58 

9,Apr 1.3.58 9 May 1.3-58 

8 June 1358 

!) 

''1 - 

4 

2019 

30 

; .30 Jan 1.3.59 28 Feb 1.359 

30 Mar 1359 28 Apr 1359 28 May 1359 

)i 

15 1 „ 

6 

2020 

37 

19 Jan 1360'l8Feb 1.360 

1 

18 Mar 1360 16 Apr 1360 14Junel360 

}i 

10 Ko-an 

1 

2021 

33 

6 Feb 1361 8 Mar 1371 

6 Apr 1361 5 May 1.361 

4 June 1361 

» 

1” : Jo-ji 

1 

2022 

39 

27 Jan 1.362 25 Feb 14-52 

27 Mar 1362 25 Apr 1302 24 M.ay 1362 


18 [Tei-ji 

2' 

2023 

40 

16 Jan 1.36.3 16 Mar 1.363 

1-5 Apr 1.363 14 May 146.3 12 June 1.363 

)> 

19 

JJ 

3 

2024 

41 

t Feb 1.301 5 Mar 1364 

3 Apr 1304 3 May 1.364 

1 June 1364 

» 

20 

' JJ 

4 

2025 

42 

23 Jan 1.365 22 Feb 1365 

23 Mar 136-5 22 Apr 130-5 

22 May 1365 

» 

21 I 

1 »» 

5 

2026 

43 

11 Feb 1366 12 Mar 1366 

11 Apr 1366 1 11 May 1.366 

9 Junel366 

JJ 

22 

! ” 

6 

2027 

44 

.31 Jan 1367 ■ 2 Mar 1.367 

1 

31 Mar 1367 30 Apr 1367 

29 May 1367 

>} 

2'5 1 U-an 

1 

1 

2028 

45 

21 Jan 1.368 19 Feb 1368 

19 Alar 1368 IS Apr 1.368 

17 May 1368 

n 

Kt»n- ' 

24 

JJ 

2 

2029 

40 

8 Feb 1369 9 Mar 1369 

7Aprl369i 7Mayl369 5Junel369 

toku 

h, .. 

3 

1 

2030 

47 

2.8 Jan 1370 27 Feb 1.370 

28 JIar 1.379 ' 20 A pr 1.370 26 Alay 1370 

)) 

2 

1 77 

4 

2031 

48 

18 Jan 1.371 '16 Feb 1.371 

18 Mar 1371il.5AIavl371 

14 June 1371 

Bun-cliul : 

5 

2032 

49 

: 6 Feb 1.372 C Mar 1372 

1 

5 Apr 1372 4AIayl.372 

' 2 June 1372 


2 

J J 

e' 

2033 

59 

25 Jan 1.373 23 Feb 1373 

25 Mar 137.3 24 Apr 1373 23 Jlay 1373 


3: „ 

7 

2034 

51 

12 Feb 1374 14 Mar 1374 

13 Apr 1374 12 May 1374 11 June 1374 

Ten-ju 

1 Ei-wa 

1 

2035 

52 

2 Feb 1375 3 Mar 1375 

2 Apr 1.375' 2 May 1.375 

Sniay 1.375 

V 

2 

JJ 

2 

2036 

o3 

22 Jan 1.376 20 Feb 1376 

21 Mar 1376 20 Apr 1376 

19AIayl376 

7J 

^ ” 

3 

2037 

54 

9 Feb 1377 10 Mar 1377 

1 

9 Apr 1.377 S May 1377 

7 June 1377 

17 

4' „ 

rn - T • 

4 

2038 

55 

30 Jan 1378 28 Feb 1378 '29 Mar 1378 28 Apr 1.378' 27 May 1378 


' iNortberu L)yuaaty. 


TABLES. 
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st Day of I 1st Day of : 1st Day of | Ist Day of : 1st Day of 1st Day of : 1st Day of P“’ 
th Month. ; 7th Month. ' 8th Montli. i 9th Month. 10th Month. Ulh Month. 12th Month. i, 

I I i : 1 1 JVJontn* 

I j_ i I 1 i 

9Julyl347j 7Angl347, 6Septl347| 5 Got 1347': 4Nov 1.347. 3 Dec 1.347; 2 Jan 1.348 

8Junel348 27 July 1.348 1 2.5 Aug 1348; 24 Sept 1348 '23 Oct 1.348 22 Nov 1348 21 Dec 1348 

17 June 1349 15 Aug 1.349 13 Sept 1349' 13 Oct 1349 ^ 11 Nov 1349 11 Dec 1.349* 9 Jan 1350 16 July 1349 

5Julyl350 ^ 4 Aug 1350' 3Septl35o| 2 Oct 13.50j 1 Nov 1.350 30 Nov 1.3-50 30 Dec 1.350 * 

24 June 1351 '24 July 1351 23 Ang 1.3-51 21 -Sept 13-51 21 Oct 1351 20 Nov 1.351 19 Dec 1-351 
I ! ■ ! I I 

12Julyl352 11 Angl352j 9 Sept 1.352. 9 Oct 1352: 8 Nov 1.3.52^ S Dec 1.3.52: 6 Jan 1353 17 Mar 1.352 

2 July 13.53 '31 July 13.53, 30 Aug 13.53 28 Sept 13.5.3 '28 Oct 1.3.5.3 27 Nov 1.3.53 27 Dec 1.3-53 
21Junel354,21Jnly 1.354'19 Augl.3.54'l7Septl3.54'l7 Oct 1.3.54 15 Dec 13.54 14 Jan 1355 16Novl354 
10Julyl3.55j 9 Aug 13.5.5 I 7Septl.355 ! 6 Oct 1.355^ .5Novl.355, 5 Dec 1355 .3 Jan 1356 
»Junel356 28 July 1356 27 Aug 13-56 25 Sept 1356 24 Oct 1.3.56 23 Nov 1350 1 2.3 Dec 1356 

18Junel3-57 18 July 1357 16 Aug 1357 14 Oct 1357 13 Nov 1.3.57 12 Dec 1357 J1 Jan 13.58 15 Sept 1.3.57 

J'V July 1358^ 6 Aug 1358 , 4Septl.358 | 4 Oct 1358j 2Novl.3.5s| 2 Dec 13.58|31 Doc 1.3-58 
aejune 1359 26 July 1359 24 Aug 1359|2.3 Sept 13.59.23 Oct 1359'21 Nov 1.359|21 Dec 13-59 
14Julyl360 |l3 Augl360 llSeptl360:ll Oct 1.36o|lO Nov 1360 9 Dec 1.360 j 8 Jan 1361 16Mayl.360 
SJulyl361 2Augl361 31 Aug 1361 ' 30 Sept 1361 ^ 30 Oct 1361 '28 Nov 1.361 '28 Dec 1361' 
t3Junel362 22 July 1,362 21 Aug 1362 19 Sept 1.362 1 19 Oet 1362 17 Nov l,362|l7 Dec 1.362 
t2 July 1363 10 Aug 1.36,3 8Septl.363 8 Oct 1.363 ^ 7Novl363 j 6 Dec 136.3 j 5 Jan 1364 15 Feh 1.363 
eOJonel364 30 July 1364 28 Aug 1.364 26 Sept 1364 26 Oct 1.364,24 Nov 1.364 24 Dec 1.364 
20 Junel365 19 July 1365 18 Aug 1.365 16Septl365 14Nov 1.365 13 Deo 1065 12 Jan 1366 15 Oct 1365 
9 July 1366 1 7 Ang 1.366 1 6 Sept 1366 5 Oct 1366 4 Nov 1.366 ,3 Dec 1.366, 1 Jan 1367 

28 Jnnel367 2SJuly 1367 26 Aug 1367 25 Sept 1367 24 Oct 1367 23 Nov 1.367^22 Dec 1367 

16Junel368 14 Aug 1368 13 Sept 1368 13 Oct 1368 11 Nov 1.363 11 Dec 1.368 : 9 Jan 1.369 16Julyl368 

5Jnlyl369 3 Aug 1369 2Septl.369 2 Oct 1.369 31 Oct 1.369 .30 Nov 1.309 30 Dec 1-369 

::24Junel370 24 July 1.370 22 Aug 1,370 21 Sept 1370 20 Oct 1370 19 Nov 1370 19 Dec 1370 

13Jiilyl371|ll Aug 1371 *10 Sept 1.371 10 Oct 1371 8 Nov 1.371' 8 Dee 1371 7 Jan 1372 16 Apr 1.371 

2 July 1372 31 July 1372 29 Aug 1372 28 Sept 1.372 27 Oct 1.372 26 Nov 1.372 26 Dec 1373 

^lJunel373 21 July 137.3 19 Aug 1.373 17 Sept 1.37.3 17 Oct 1-373 15 Nov 1.373 1 1 Jau 1,374 15 Dec 1.37.3 

0Julyl374 9Augl37i 7 Sept 1374 6 Oct 1-374 5Novl.374 4 Dec 1,374 3 Jan 1375 
Juuel375 29Julyl375 28 Angl.375 26 Sept 1375 26 Oct 1375 21Nov 1-375 23 Dec 1375 
Junel376 17 July 1376 16 Aug 1.376 14 Oct 1376 13 Nov 1376 12 Dec 1.376 U Jan 1.377 15Septl376 

July 1377 5 Aug 1.377 ' 4 Sept 1377 3 Oct 1377 2 Nov 1377 2 Dec 1377 i 31 Dec 1377 

Junel378,25Julyl378;24 Aug 1378 23 Sept 1378 22 Oct 1378 21 Nov 1.378 j^l Dec 1378 
Buti-chiu Ten-ja. Ko-an. Jd-ji O-an. Ei-vxu 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


St.' l.> 

ar.l Year of 
Periud. 

Year 

•'ftcr -'”'5 
.Hriinin 

'J'ennc'. Cve.e. 

Kt Day of 
K-t Month. 

l.st Day of 
2ml Montli. 

I't Day of 
Iril Montln 

1st Day of 
4tU Month. 

1st Day of 
4th Month. 

Tcn-ju 

•') Kd-rial;ii 1 

20".9 


l‘J Jan DJ7‘j 

13 Feb 11.79 

19 Mar 1170 

17 Apr 1170 

lij June 1379 

}J 

6 [Ko-re!;i] 2 

2i)ll) 

~U 

7 Feb 13S0 

S Mar 11S0 

0 Ajir 13 SO 

7) May 13S0 

4 June 1380 

Ko-wa 

1 El-tol;u 1 

2041 

."tS 

2') Jan 1.1.81 

24 Feb 11.31 

27 Mar 13S1 

24 Apr 1131 

24 May 1381 

}J 

! 

" „ 2 

2042 

.40 

lo Jan 

10 Mar 1182 

14 Apr 13b2 

14 May 1182 

]2Junel3S2 


r» O 

51 

204.'; 

CO 

:: Feb 1131 

4 Mar 1.1.31 

4 aVpr 11^1 

3 May 1131 

2 June 1.13.1 

Geii-clui 1 ,Shi-toku 1 

2041 

1 

2iJ;in 1JS4 

22 Feb 11S4 

21 Mar 1134 

21 Apr 1.1.34 

21 May list 

•j 

O f) 

-It — 

204.j 

2 

10 Feb 1134 

12 Mar l.I.'b 

10 A )ir 13S'> 

10 May IoS5 

9 June 138o 


S „ .2 

2040 


11 Jan 1180 

1 M.r 1.1 m) 

11 Mar 1130 

20 Apr 1150 

20 May 1380 


‘1 iCa-kiu 1 

2047 

4 

21 Jan 1137 

I'J Feu FI >7 

20 Mar 1137 

10 Apr 1137 

13 May 1387 

jj 

5[Ka-keil 2 

204S 

0 

0 Feb 1133 

0 .Mar l.;.3.3 

7 A]'!’ 1133 

7 May 11.3.S 

oJiine 1388 

)> 

C Ku-d 1 

2040 

r> 

2-3 Jan 1.1.3'J 

27 Feb 1130 

2.3 Mar 1130 

27 ,\pr 1.1.S0 

20 May 1389 

)» 

7 Mei-toku 1 

20 .:o 

7 

17 Jan 1100 

10 Feb 1100 

IS Mar 1.190 

14 May HOO 

1 1.J line 1.100 

5) 

8[ „ 2 

20.01 

8 

4 Feb 1101 

7 Mar 1101 

4 Apr 110 1 

4 May 1,101 

3 June 1001 

»» 

9i „ 

20.02 

9 

24 Jan 1102 

21 Feb l.‘;02 

24 Mur 1102 

21 .\pr 1102 

2.1 May 1092 

Mei-toku 4 

20.::; 

10 

12 Feb 1191 

11 Mar 1101 

12 Apr 1101 

12 .May 110.1 

lOJiine 1393 

0-ei 

1 

20.44 

11 

1 Ffcb 1194 

1 Mtir I.'IO 1 

1 Aprl.'’04 

1 May 1101 

.10 May 1.194 

)) 

2 

20.'..j 

12 

22 Jan 1104 

20 Feb 11.04 

22 Mai 1104 

20 .\pi 1104 

20 May 1095 

j) 

o 

u 

20.00 

1.1 

10 Feb lIjO 

10 Mar lIvO 

0 Apr 1101) 

.3 .May 1100 

0 June 1096 

11 

4 

2047 

14 

.10 Jan 1107 

23 Feb 1107 

20 Mar 1107 

23 Apr 1.197 

27 May 1.197 



20.')8 

1-4 

19 Jan 110,3 IS Feb 110,3 

10 Mar 13’J> 

17 .Vpr 1103 

14 June 1398 


f\ 

2040 

10 

7 Feb IlOO 

S Mar 1100 

7 Apr 1100 

0 May 1100 

u June 1399 

n 

i'* 

i 

2000 

17 

-7 Jan I40o 

24 Feb MOO 

20 Mar 1400 

24 .Vpr MOO 

24 May 1400 


8 

2001 

1? 

14 Jan 1 1'Jl 

14 Mar 1 lUl 

14 .Apr 1401 

MMay 1 lUl 

1-Junel401 


9 

l'OOl’ 

I'd 

1 Feb 1402 

4 Mar 1402 

1 Apr 1402 

1 May 1402 

I June 1 -102 

>■ 

10 

-Ofj;; 

20 

2lJ.in 14 1 

22 Feb 1401 

2.1 Mar I IO:! 

22 .Vpr 1401 

21 :\!.,y 140.1 


11 

2ij04 

21 

11 Fell 1404 

12 Mar 1401 

10 Apr 1404 

10;\[a\ 1101 

^Jm.e 1 104 


12 

■Ji. 1 >o 

22 

J1 Jan 1 10“. 

I JIar l-tO-l 

11 Mar 1404 

20 .Apr 1404 

2.3 M.iy 1 105 


13 


I'-'i 

20 .Jan 1 IOC 

10 Feb 1400 

20 Mar 1 100 

IJ At‘! 1 lO'') 

13 May 1400 


14 

10' 

24 

,S Feb 1407 

10 Mar 1407 

3 A[)r 1407 

.s May 1407 

0 June 1407 


15 

•JO':' 

1.) 

20 Jan I *.o> 

~7 Fell 140-8 

2.^ Mar 140> 

20 ,\pr 1 ill' 

2*' May l-ISS 

7f 

16 



17 Jan 1 loo 

14 Feb 1 loo 

17 May 1400 

1-4 May 1-iOO 

1 1 June 1409 

„ 17 ;;o7o 

Ji^ Ten-ju. TSj-ira. 

* Soutliern Ityuasty. 

, 27 4 IVl) 1 ±10 

7C>(J Gm-chn El 

t Yortlieru Dyna.-'U. 

G Mar l-UO 

U-.I. gflJt K 

4 Apr 1410 JJIayMlO UiuieMlO 
u-ri.ika ij'fj, Shi-toku. 


s 
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1st Day of ! 1st Day of 1 1st Day of ! 1st Day of 1st Day of i 1st Day of 1st Day of 
Cth Month. 7th Month. | Sth Month. , 0th Month- 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. 


14.JulylR79 13 Aug 1370 12 Sept 1379 , 11 Oct 1.379 10 ^'ov 1379 

.3Jnlyl,3S0 1 Ang 13S0 31 \ng 1-3S0 29 Sept 1330 29 Oct 1.380 

23Junel3Sl 22Julyl3Sl 20 Ang 1.381 19Scptl3Sl IS Oct 1.381 
12Jnlyl382 10Augl3.''2 SSeptl.3S2 S Oct 13.82 6 Xov 1382 
lJuly 1.38,3 .31Julyl3S.3 29 Ang 1383 27Septl.3S3 27 Oct 13.8.3 
20Jiinel384 19 July 13S4 IS Aug 1.384 IGiSepthlSl 14 Xov 1.3''4 

8 July 138.3 7 Ang 138.3 .3 Sept 1383 5 Oct 13S5 4 Xov 1.383 

27Jnnel.3S0 27 July 1380 20 Augl0SC 21Sei)t]3,80 24 Oct 1.380 
10 July 1387 15 Ang 1.387 13 Sept 1.387 13 Oct 1387 12 Xov 1387 

4Jiilyi;!S8 3 Aug 1388 1 Sept 1388 1 Oct 1388 31 Oct 1388 

24Juuel3S9 23 July 1330 22 .Dig 1380 20Sopll380 20 Oct 1389 

13 July 1300 11 Aug 1390 10 Sept 1090 9 Oct 1390 8 No v 1.390 

3July 1.301 1 Aug 1391 .30 Ang 1391 20Scptl391 28 Oct 1.391 

21Jnnol.392 21 July 13,92 ' 19 Ang 1.302 17Soi,t 1.392 17 Oct 1.392 

lOJuly 1.393 8 Aug 1393' 7 Sept 13,93 0 Oct 13.93 .5 Xov 1.39.3 

29Junel394 29Julyl39l 27 Ang 1394 20 Sept 1.394 2.') Oa 13,94 
18Junel39.j 18 July 1395 AO Aug 139.') l.’> Ocl 13,95 13 Xov 1395 
n July 1.390 4 Augl.39i) 3Si'iitl390 ,3 Oct 1300 2 Xov 1.390 
25Juncl097 25 July 1397 23 Aug 1.397 22Septl397 22 Oct 13.97 

14 J uly 1398 , 13 Aug 1098 1 1 Sept 13,98 11 Oct l.">98 9 Nov 1308 

4Jnlyl399 2 Augl399’ lSeptI.399 30 Sept 1.399 .30 Xov 1.399 

23Jijnel400 22Julyll00 20 Aug 1400 lOScptllOO IS Oct 1 lOo 
12July 1401 10 Aug 1401 1 S Sept 1401 8 Oct 1401 OXovllOl 

1 July 1402 30 July 1402 29 Aiigll02 27Septl.l02 27 Oct 1402 


20 June 140.3 20 July 1403, 
8 July 1404 ' 0 Aug 1404 
27 Juncl 10 . 5 '20 July 1.105 


10 J ui'.el40r, 
; 5 July 1407 


1.8 Aug 1 •103, 17Sci)tl403> 10 Oct 140.3 
oSoptl lO l 5 Oct 1404 .3 Xoy 1 104 
25 Aug 1 10.5 21 Sept 1405 23 Oct 1 105 


10 Dec 1379 9 Jan 1.330 
28 Nov 1.380 28 Dec 1380 
17 Noy 1.3S1 17 Dec 1381 

0 Dec 1282 4 Jan 138.3 
25 Noy 1383 25 Dec 1383 
13 Dec 13,84 12 Jan 1385 

3 Dec 13,85 2 Jan 13„S0 
2.3 Nov 1386 22 Dec 1380 

11 Dec 1387 10 Jan 1388 
.30 Nov 1388 29 Dec 1388 

19 Nov 1339 18 Dec 1389 
7 Dec 1390 0 Jim 1391 

27 Nov 1391 20 Dec 1.391 
15 Nov 1392 13 Jan 1393 

4 Dec 13931 3 Jan 1094 

24 Nov 1394 23 Dec 1.394 
13 Doc 1395 12 Jan 1.390 

1 Dec 1390 31 Dec 1390 

20 Nov 1397 20 Dec 1.397 
9 Dec 1:', 98! S Jan 1399 

28 Nov 1399 28 Dec 1.399 
17 Nov 1400 IG Dec 1400 

0 Dec 1401 1 4 Jan 1 102 

25 Nov 1402 25 Dec 1402 
1 I Dec 1403 1 13 Jan 1 101 

3 Dec 1404 1 1 Jan 1405 


1st Day of 
Intere : 
Month. 

17 May 1379 


14 Feb 1382 

16 Oct 1384 

17 Junel387 

16 .Vpr 1390 

15 Dec 1092 

15 Sept 1395 

17 May 1398 

14 Feb 1401 

15 Nov 1403 


4 Ang 1 107 


[2 July 1410 
MM. Ka-kid. Kgi K 


22 Nov 1405 22 Dec 1-105 

14Augl400;i3SoptH00,A2Oct 1106 llNovMOO llDecH06 10 Jan 1407 16Jnlyl400 
2 Sept 1407 ! 2 Oct 1407 31 Oct 1407 3.0 Nov 1 107 ,30 Dec 1 107 

18 Nov 1108 IS Dec 1408 
7 Dec 1409 0 Jan 1410 16 .Vpr 1400 
27 Nov 1410 26 Dec 1410 ,, 


21 J nm 14 IS j 23 nly 1408 j 22 Ang 1 108 2.0 Sept 1 108 20 Oct 1 108 
3Jnlyl409ill Angl-lOOilOSeptFlOO; 9 Oct 1409 S Nov 1409 
1 Ang 141 o!. 30 Ang 1410'29 Sept 1410 28 Oct 1410 


Hli@, 3Iei-tku. 0-ci. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period . 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Pay of 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2ncl Month- 

' 

1st Day of 
3rd Month. 

1 st Day of 
4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5tb Month. 

U-ei 

18 

2071 

2.8 

2-3 Jan 1411 2.3 Feb 1411 

2.5 Mar 1411 23 Apr 1411 

23 May 1411 

5 ? 

19 

2072 

29 

13 Feb 1412 13 Mar 1412 

12 A pr 141 2 , 11 May 1412,10 June 14121 


20 

2073 

SO 

1 Feb 1413 3 Mar 1413 

1 Apr 1413 

30 Apr 1413 30 May 1413 

V 

21 

2071 

31 

22 Jan 1414 20 Feb 1414 

22 Mar 1414 20 Apr 1414 

19 May 1414 1 

57 

22 

2073 


10 Feb 141.') llMarl41.j 

10 Apr 1415 

9 May 1415 

7 June 1415 1 

55 

23 

207C. 

o*-> 

.30 Jan 1410 29 Feb 1416 29 Mar 1416 28 Apr 1416 

27 May 1416; 

>5 

24 

2077 

31 

IS Jan 1417 17 Feb 1417 

19 Mar 1417 

17 Apr 1417 

17 May 1417 

>5 

25 

2078 


6 Feb 1418 S Mar 1418 

OAprltlS 

6 May 141 8 

5 June 1418 

1 

5 ) 

26 

2079 


20 Jan 1119 2.3 Feb 1419 

27 Mar 1419 25 Apr 141 9 '25 May 1419 

5) 

27 

2080 

27 

1C) Jan 1420 1.3 Mar 1420 

13 Apr 1420 13Mayl420^1 Junel420, 

SJ 

28 

20^1 

2" 

3 Feb 1421 4 Mar 1421 

3 Apr 1-121' 2 May 1421 

1 June 1421 

5J 

29 

20^2 

20 

23 Jan 1422 22 Feb 1422 

23 Mar 1422 21 Apr 1422 

2nray 1422 

»> 

00 


10 

11 Feb 1423 13 Mar 142.3 

11 Apr 1 123 

10 May 1423 

9 June 1423 

>5 

31 

2* [ 

‘f 1 

1 Feb 1424 1 Mar 1421 

31 Tifar 1 124 29 Apr 1424 1 28 May 1424 

55 

32 

20 8o 

12 

20 Jan 1.12.3 19Fcbl!2.3 

20 Mar 142.5 

19 Apr 1425 

18 Jlay 1425, 

55 

33 

208C 

i 

8 Feb 1420 10 Mar 1426 

8 Apr 1420 

8 May 1426 

6 June 1420 

55 

34 

2087 

It 

2S Jan 1427 27 Feb 1427 

28 Mar 1427 

27 Apr 1427 

20 May 1427 

Sho-cho 

1 

20SS 

1.'. 

17 Jan 1428 10 Feb 1428 

10 Mar 1428 

15 May 1428 13 June 142' 

Ei-kio 

1 

2089 

IG 

4 Feb 1129' 0 Mar 1420 

4 Aj.r 1 129 

4 May 1429 

2 June 1429 

57 

2 

2090 

17 

2.3 Jan 14.30 23 Fc-b 14.30 

24 Mar 1430 

23 Apr 1 130 

22 May 1430 

•5 

3 

2091 

1.8 

13 Feb 1431 11 Mar 14.31 

12 Apr 1431 

12 May 1431 

10 Junel431 

75 

4 

2092 

to 

2 Feb 14.32 3 Mar 1 132 

1 Apr 1 132 

30 Apr 1432 

30 lilay 1432 1 

5? 

5 

2093 

.00 

22 Jan 14.3.3 20 Feb 1 1.3.3 

22 Mar 1433 

20 Apr 1433 

19 May 1433 

77 

6 

2091 

■>1 

10 Feb M.31 11 Mar 1 134 

10 Apr 11.31 

9 May 14.34 

7 J line 1434 

7? 

7 

2{i93 

.92 

30 Jan 1 2*^ Fob 142-‘5' 

30 Mar 1435 

29 Apr 1435 

28 Tilay 1435 

5’ 

8 

2090 

'>2 

19 Jan 14.30 17 Feb 14.30, 

IS Mar 14.30 

17 Apr 11.30 

16 May 14.30 

75 

9 

2iJ'.C 

• • t 

0 Feb 14.37 7 Mar 1437, 

0 Apr 14.37 

5AIayl4.37 

4 June 1437 

7’ 

10 

2098 

• 5 5 

20 Jan 1438 24 Feb 1 138 

20 Jlar 1 138 

25 Apr 1438 

24 May 1438 

55 

11 

2099 

•OG 

10 Jan 14.39 ].3 Mar 1430 

14 Apr 1439 

13 May 14.39 12 June 1439 1 

55 

12 

2100 


4Feb 344f' 4:\rarl!i0 

2 Apr 11 10 

2 May 1440 31 May 1440 

Ka-kitsn 

1 

•llitl 

2s 

2.'; .Tan 1 1 11 22 Feb 14 11 ' 

23 Mar 1141 

21 Apr 1441 

21 May 1441 

75 

2 

2102 

.90 

11 Feb 1412 13Mar]4l2;il.\pr 1142 10MaTl442l 9Jnnel442 

O-ti. 


'-’ho. Ei-Id'j. If; a Kn-I:itsv,. 
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1st Day of ' 1st Day of Ist Day of lot Day of 1st Day of let Day of jlst Day of 
Ctli Month. 7th Month. Stli Month. Uth Mouth. Ktth M'. nth. 11th Mouth. 1-tli Month. 


22.Jn!iel-lll •MJuIyllll 20 Aug Mil ISSoMlill l.SOotlUl lOXuvllll 14 Jan 1412 
9JiiIyl412j 8Augl412 7Septl412 COotllM .7XovlH2 4 Doc 1412 3 Jan 1413 
28 June 1413 28 July 1413 27 Aug 1113 27 Sept 1113 27 Got 141.J 24 Xov 1413 23 Dec 1413 

18Juuel414 17Julyl414 MScptllll M Oct 1 Ul' 13 Xuv 1414 13 Dec 1414 11 Jan llLj 

VJuly 141.7 .7Augl41.7 4Soptl415 JOctlilh 2KovM17 2 Dee 1417 1 Jan 1410 
27 Junel41o’27 July 1410 2.3 Aug 1410 21 Sept 1 lli'. 21 O.jt 14l0 20Xovl41(; 10 Dec 1410 

1 1 July 1417 13 .\ug 1417 11 Sept 1417 10 Oct 1417 0 Xov 1417 0 Dec 1417 7 Jan 1418 

IJulyMlS, 2AuglllS, ISept 1 11.8, 30Sept 111.1 '-20 Oct 1 118 28XovlU8 28 Dec 1418 
23JuneM19 23Julylll9 21 Aug 1119 ,20 Seih 111'.' Iv O'Ct M19 ISX.jvlllO 17 Dee 1419 
llJuly M20 lOAuglTlo .SSci4l420 8 Oct 1 120 0 Xov 1 12.i 0 Dec 1420 4 Jan 1421 

30Junol421 30July 1421 ,28 Aug 1121 27SoptII21 27 Oct 1 !2! JJNovlOM 27 Dec 1421 

19 Juuel422|l9 July 1422 ^ 17 .Vug 1 122 M.A-pt 1 122 , 10 Oct 1 122 M Dec 1422 13 Jan 1-123 

8 July 112.3 j 7 Aug 142.3 1 5 Sept 1123 7 Oct 1423 1 4 Nov 112.1 3 Doc 1423 2 Jan 1424 

27 June 1-124 20 July 1424 24 .Vug 1424 23.?cpt 142 1 ;23 Oct 1121 21 Nov 1424 21 Deo 1424 

16 Junel427 11 Aug 1427 12Sept 1427 12 Oct 1427 11 Nov 1127 10 Dec 1427 9 Jan 1420 

5Julyl426 4Augl420 2Sciitll20 1 Oct 1420'31 Oet 1120 29 Nov 1420 ' 29 Dec 1420 
27Junel427 24Julyl427 23Augll27 21ScptM27 20 Oct 1127 19 Nov 1427 IS Deo 1427 

13 July 1-123 11 Aug 1428 10 Sept 142.8 9 Oct 1128 .8 Vot M28 7 Dec 1428 5 Jan 1429 


2Julyl429 1 Aug 1429 30Angll20 29 Sept 1129 ;2S Oet 1120 27 Nov 1429 20 Dee 1420 
21 June 1430 21 July 1430 19 Aug 11.30 ISSopt 143C 18 Oct 1430 iO Nov 143u 14 Jan M31 

30 July 1.1,31 S Aug 1131 7 Sept 1431' 7 Oct 1431 ' .5 Nov 1431 7 Dec 1431 4 Jan 1432 

23 June 1432 28 July 1432 20 AugM32 27Septi432 21 0ct 14.32 2.3 Nov 1432 23 DeC 1432 
18 June 1433' 17 July 1433 14 Sept 1433, 14 Oet 1433 12 Nov 1433 12 Dec 1133 11 Jan 1434 

7 July 14,34 ' .7 Aug 1131 ' 3 Sept 1434 ' 3 Oct 1434 1 Nov 1434 1 Dec 1434 31 Dec 1434 

20Junel437 2GJulyl437 24 Ang 14.37 22Scptl437 22 Oct 1437 20 27ovl437 20 Dec 1437 
llJuIyUOO 13 Aug 1430 ! 11 Sept M.3G 10 Oct 14-30 9 Nov 1130 8 Doc 14::0 7 Jan 1437 

4 July 1437 2 Aug 1437 lSej'tll37 30 Sept 1437 3‘) Oct 1437 23Novl4.1T 27 Dec 1437 

23Junel43S 22 July 1438 '21 Aug 1138 20Scptll3S 19 Oct 1438 48 Nov 1438 17 Dec 1438 

11 July 4439 10 Aug 14.39 ‘ 9 .Sept 1439 8 Oct M.39 ' 7 Nov 1439 7 Doc 1 13.9 7 Jaa 1440 

i i 

SOJune 1410 29 July 1440 28 AiiglllO 20S,>ptli!0 2-’. O-et 1410 27 Novll!0 27 Dec 1140 

19Junel4U l.SJulyllll IlAugllll lOSoptliU MNovlIil llDocMtl 13 Jan 1112 

8 J uly 1442 6 Aug 14 12 ' 7 Sept 14 12 4 Oei 1 142. 3, No\ 1 1 12 .3 Doc 1112 2 Jan 1 143 


1st Day of 
Interc : 
Month. 

10 Dee 1411 

10 .Vng 1414 

17 June 1417 

I t Fob 1420 

15 Nov 1422 

10 J Illy 1425 

17 Apr 1428 
10 Dec 143)0 

17 Aug 1373 

15 J une 1 130 

14 Feb i 139 

15 Oct 1411 


lOO 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


St.vle ami Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jiramu 

Tenijo. 

War 

])y 

Cycle. 

1st I\;y of 
1st Month. 

1-t Pay nf 1st Pay of 
2 ikI Month. 8r4 Month. 

1st Day of 
4tli Month. 

Ipt Day of 
5th Month. 

Ka-kitsu 

3 

2103 

00 

31 .Jan 1413 

2 Mar 1443 1 .'.pr 1443 

30 Apr 1443 

29 May 1443 

Bun-an 

1 

2104 

1 

20 .Jan 1444 

19 Feb 1444 20 5Iar 1444 

IS Apr 1444 18 May 1444! 

»> 

2 

2105 

.) 

7 Pel, 1445 

9 Mar 1445 S Apr 1445 

7 May 1445 

6 June 1445^ 

If 

3 

2100 

n 

27 Jan 1 14h 20 Fob 14h> 28 Mar 1418 

2i5 Apr M40 

28 May 1446 

ff 

4 

2107 

1 

17 Jan 1 117 

15 Feh 144 j 15 _Vpr 1147 

15 May 1-147 

14 June 1447 ; 

51 

5 

210, 'i 

5 

5 Feb 144S 

5 Afar 14I.S 4 .Vpr 1448 

3 May 1448 

2 June 1 148 

H6-toku 

1 

2100 

0 

25 .Jan 1419 

23 Feb 1419 24 Mar 1419 

23 Apr 1-149 

22 May 1449 

5 ) 

2 

2110 

7 

13 Feb 1450 14 Mar 1450 12 Apr 1450 

12 May 14-50 

10 June 1450 

>5 

3 

2111 

8 

2 Feb 1451 

4 Mar 1451 2 Apr 1451 

1 May 1451 

31 May 1 151 

Ko-toku 

1 

2112 

9 

22 Jan 1452 

21 Feb 14.52 22 Mar 1452 

20 ,Vin' 1452 

19 May 1452 

iJ 

2 

2113 

10 

9 Feb 1453, 

11 Mar 14.53, 9 .Vpr M.53 

9 May 1453 

7 June 14-53 

}} 

3 

2114 

11 

29 Jan 1454 2,S Feb 1451 29 Mar 1451 

L.-i .Vpr 1451 

28 May 14-54 

K6-shd 

1 

2115 

12 

18 Jan 1455 

17 Fob 1455 I’S Mar 1455 

17 Apr 145.5 

1 5 J une 14-5-5 


2 

2110 

13 

0 Feb 1 150 

7 Mar 14-50 .5 Apr 1 150 

5 May 14-50 

3 June 14-56 

Cho-roku 

1 

2117 

14 

20 Jan 1457 

21 Feb 1457 20 Mar 1457 

2 1 .Vpr M57 

24 May 14-57 

a 

2 

211,0 

15 

10 Jan 145s 

15 Mar 14-58 11 .\pr ]-i5S 

13 May 1 1.58 

11 June 14-58 


3 

2119 

Hi 

4 Feb 1 159 

5 ilar 1459 -3 -\pr 1 159 

3 May 1459 

1 June 14-59 _ 

Ewan-sho 

1 

2120 

37 

24 .Jan 1400 

23 Feb M0(.i 23, Mar 1 lilO 

21 Apr 140,0 

21 May 140,0 

ff 

2 

2121 

IS 

11 Feb 1461 12 Mar 1401 11 Apr 1401 

10 May 1401 

9 Jnm 1461 

>1 

3 

2122 

19 

.31 Jan 1402 

1 Mar 1402 31 Mar 1 10,2 

30 Apr 1402 

29 May 140,2 

55 

4 

i) ] 

20 

20 Jan 1 103 

bS Feb 1 103, 2 ’ M ,r 1 103 

19 Apr 1403 

FJjIay 1403 

ff 

5 

2124 

21 

8 Feb 1404 

>8 Mar 1401 7,\prll01 

7 May 1104 

5 June 1404 

ff 

6 

2125 

0*5 

27 Ja,- 1405 20 Feb 1405 27 Mar 1 li,5 

20 .Vpr 1 10,5 

25 Ma\ 140-5 

Bun-sko 

1 

2120 


17 Jan 1400 

15 Feb Fhjti 15 Apr 1 188 

15 May 1 100 

18 J ui.e 148)f ) 

O-nin 

1 

2127 

21 

5 Feb 1107 

0Marlii>7 5 Apr 110.7 

4 M;iy 140,7 

2 June 140,7 

if 

2 

212.S 

25 

2-‘> Jan 1 iOs 

211' eo i488 24 ^lar 1 I''' 

23 Apr 1488 

22 May 140,8 

Bum-mei 

1 


ll'> 

12 Feb 1400 

11 Jlar 1 iO'.' 12 .\pr 140,9 

12 May 1 109 

10 June 1409 

55 

2 

213o 

27 

2 F>b 1470 

3 Mar 1170 2 Apr 1479 

1 Tiray 1470 

3,1 .VFay 1470 

55 

3 

2131 

2S 

21 Jan 147 1 

20 Feb 1471 22 ilar 1471 

21 Apr 1 !71 

20 .May 1471 

55 

4 

2132 

29 

9 Feb 1472 

10 Mar 1472 9 Aj.r 1 172 

8 May Ft72 

7 June 1472 

55 

5 

l!l0o 

SO 

29 Jan 1473 

27 Feb 1473 29 M.ir 147.3 

27 Ai-r U73 

2, 5rayl473 

55 

6 

lilo-i 

81 

18 .Jan 1474 

17 Feb 1171 18 M: r '.474 

i7 .Vm- i-t7-! 

10, 5rayl474 

Ka-hitbU. 



a:i. i: 


e. Uiii. 1 

1 9 J. 

J ChZ-. oLiu 


TABLES. 


lOI 


1st Dav of 1st Dav of | 1st Dav of 1st Day of 1st Dar of ! 1st Day of Ist Day of ^ 

6tli Month. 7th Mouth. Sth Month. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. 

28 June 111.3 27 July 1113 2.5 Aug 1113 21 Sept 1113 23 Oct 1113 22 Nov 1113 22 Dec 1113 

IGJunellll 11 Augllll 12Se{)tIlll 12 Oct 1111 10 Nov 1111 10 Dec 1111 S Jan 1115 IGJulyllH 

5 July 1115 1 Aug 1115 2 Sept 1115 1 Oct 1115 31 Oct 1115 '29 Nov 1115 29 Dec 1115 

25 June lllG 21 July 1116 123 Aug 1116 21 Sept lllG 20 Oot lllG ^ 19 Nov 1116 IS Dec 1116 

loJuly 1117 12 Aug 1117 10Scptlll7 10 Oct 1117 0Novlll7: 8 Dec 1-117 7 Jan 1118 I'^Iorlll/ 

lJulylllS 31 July MlS'.lOAug Ills 2S Sept 1118 '28 Oot IDS 27 Nov 1118 26 Dec 1118 

21 Junelll9 20 July 1119 ' 19 Aug 1119 17Scpt 1119 17 Od 1-119 16 Nov 1119 15 Dec 1-119 11 Jan 11-50 

9Julyll50 8 Aug 11-50 ' G Sept 11-50 6 Oct 1-1-50 5 Nov 11-50 5 Dec 11-50 3 Jan 1151 

29Junell51 28 July 1151 27 Aug 1151 25Sept 1-151 ,25 Oct 1-151 ;21 Nov 1151 23 Dec 1151 
18Junell52 17 July 31-52 15 Aug 11-52 13 Oct 11-52 ' 12 Nov 11-52 11 Dec 1-1-52 10 Jan 1153 llSeptll52 

7 July 1153 5 Aug 1153 3 Sept 1 1-53 3 Oct 1153 ' 1 Nov 1153 1 Dec 1-1-53 00 Deo 11-53 

26Junel451 26 July 1151 21Augl-l-51 22Scpt 1151 22 Oct 11-51 20 Nov M51 20 Dec 1151 

15 July 1155 13 Aug 11-55 12 Sept 11-55 11 Oot 1 1-55, 10 Nov U-55^ 9 Dec 11-5-5 8 Jaii 11-56 17 May 1155 

3 July 115fi 2 Aug 1456 31 Aug 11-56 oOSopt 11-56^29 Oct 11-56 23 Nov 11-56 27 Dec 1156 

22Junell57 22Julyll57 20Augll-57 1 9 Sept 1-157 . 19 Oct 1-157 17 Nov 11-57 17 Dec 11-57 
11 July 11-58 9 Aug 1158 8 Sept 11-58 8 Oct 11-58, 7 Nov 1158 6 Dec 11-58 5 Jaii 11-59 11 Feb 1158 

30Junel-l-59 30Julyl4-59 23 Aug 11-59 27 .Sept 11-59 27 Oct 11-59 25Nov 11-59 25 Dec ll-oO 

19Junell60 18 July 1160 17 Aug 1-160 15 Sept 1160 13 Nov 1-160 13 Dec 1160 12 Jan 1161 15 Oct 1460 

8 July 1161 6 Aug 1161 i 5 Sept 1-161 1 Oct 1161 , 3 Nov 1-lCl 2 Dec 1161 1 Jan 1162 

28 June 1162 27 July 1 162 ' 25 Aug 1162 21 Sept 1162 23 Oct 1 162 22 Nov 1102 21 Dec 1162 

17Junoll63 15 Aug 1-163' 13 Sept 1163 13 Oct 1163 llNovll63 11 Dec 1103 9 Jan 1161 17JulyllG3 

5Jn]yll61 3 Aa„ 1 161 2Septll61 1 Oct 1161 31 Oct 1-161 29 Nov 1-161 29 Dec 1161 

21Junell6.5 23 July 1-105 22 Aug 1-16-5 2! Sept 1-16-5 20 Oct 116-5 19 Nov 1165 IS Dec 1165 

loJulyllGO 11 AugllGG lOScptllOG lOOei l-lOfl S Nov 1-160 8 Dec 1166 G Jan 1167 17 Mar 1166 

2 July 1467 31 July 1 167 30 Aug 1467 29Scpt 1167 28 Oct 1 167 27 Nov 1167 27 Dec 1167 

20,Iunell68 20JulyllGS ISAugl-lGs 17ScptI168 16 Oct 1 168 1-5 Nov 1-168 15 Dec 1168 11 Jan 1169 

9JulyllG‘J 8Aug]16ti 6.ScptH69 OOctllOO 1 Nov 1 IGO 1 Dec MG9 3 Jan 1470 

i 29 -June 1170 28 July M70 ' 27 Aug 1-17(1 25 rApt 1 170 21 Oct i !70 2:'. Nov 1170 23 Dec 1170 

19Junell71 l-SJulylDl 16 Aug 1-171 11 Oct 1171 12Novil7l 12 Dec 1-171 ll.Jaii 1-172 l-5Septl471 

6Julyll72 5 Augll72 3Scptll72 3 Oct 1172 lNovll72 1 Dec 1-172 30 Dec 1172 

26 June 1173 2-5 July 1-173 2 1 Aug 1173. 22 .S. pt 1-173 ,22 Oct 1 173 20 Nov 1173 20 Dec 1173 

11 July 1471 13 Aug 1471 12 Sept 1 171 11 Oct 117-1 10 Nov 1471 9 Dec 1-171- 8 Jan 1175 15 June 1174 

giiiE Acuii-i/w. ^lE Buii-biid, O-idn. Xi!?] Bdni-iiiti. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 




Year 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1 I ; 1 

1st Day of ' 1st Day of ! 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2nd Month. 3rd Montli. 4th 51onth. 5tli Slonth. 

! i i 

Style and Year 
Period. 

of 

after 

Jimmu 

Teniid. 

Bum-mei 

7 

21.‘;o 

32 

6Febl475; SMarll75 6Aprl475 5Mayl475 4Junel475j 


8 

2i:!d 

OO 

27 Jan 1476 25 Feb 1476 26 Mar 1476 24 Apr 1470 23 May 1476 

»» 

9 

21.';7 

34 

13 J;(n 1477 1 1-3 Mar 1477 , 14 Apr 1477 13 May 1477 11 Juuel477 

)) 

10 

2108 

35 

oFcbl!7v>i '>Marl47S' •>.V]rl47S rJMavl47S lJunellit'' 

?j 

11 

2133 

36 

23 Jan 1479 24 Feb 1479 22 Mar 147y’22 Apr 1479 22 May 1179 

:) 

12 

2110 

o7 , 

11 Fell 14S0 12Marl480 10 Apr 1480 10 May 1480 9Jnncl4S0 

i} 

13 

2141 

38 . 

30 Jan 148i; 1 Mar 1181 30 Mar 1481 29 Apr 1481 29May 1181 


14 

2142 

39 

20 Jan Lisjj IS Feb 1 182 20 Mar 1482' 18 Apr 1482 18 May 1482 

j} 

15 

2140 

40 

8 Feb 1483^ 9 Mar 1483 7 Apr 1483 7 May 1483 6 June 1483 

J) 

16 

2144 

41 

28 Jan 1484 27 Feb 1484 27 Mar 1484,25 Apr 1484 25 May 1484 

’> 

17 

2115 

42 

17 Jan 1485 ; 15 Feb 1485 17 Mar 1485 1 1 1 May 1 185 13 June 1485 


18 

2140 

43 

5 Feb 1486 0 Mar 1480 5Aprl4SG‘ 4Mayl486 2Junel486 

Cho-ko 

1 

2147 

44 

25 Jan 11487 24 Feb 1487 25 Mar 14S7 24 Apr 1487 23 May 1487 


2 

2118 

45 

13 Feb 1488 14 Mar 1488 12 Apr 1488; 12 May 1488 10 June 1488 

En-toku 

1 

2149 

46 

1 Feb 14816 3 Mar 1489 1 Apr 1489^ 1 May 1489 30 May 1489 

it 

2 

2150 

47 

21 Jan 149o;20 Feb 1490 21 Mar 1490^20 Apr 1490 20 May 1490 


3 

2151 

48 

9 Feb 1491 'll Mar 1491 9 Apr 149] ^ 9 May 1491 7 June 1491 

Mei-o 

1 

2152 

49 

30 Jan 1492,28 Feb 1492 28 Mar 1492 127 Apr 1492 26 iSlay 1492, 


2 

2153 

50 

18 Jan 1493, 17 Feb 140:! 18 Mar 149.". 10 Apr 149.3 14 June 1490 j 

» 

3 

2154 

51 

6 Feb 1494 1 8 Mai 1494 ’ G Apr 1404 ! .5 May 1494 4 June 1494 ! 

JJ 

4 

2155 

52 

27 Jan 1405 25 Feb 1495 27 Mar 1495'25 Apr 1495 24May 1495 

;) 

5 

2150 

Oo 

16. Jan 1196 15 Feb !40d 11 Apr 1190 13Alayl496 llJunel496 

jj 

6 

2157 

54 

3 Feb 1497 , 4 Mar 1497 3 A pi 1497' 3 May 1497 lJunel497 

j> 

7 

2158 

0-*j 

23 .Jan 1498 21 Feb 1498 23 Mar 1198 22 Apr 1498 21 May 1498 

ii 

8 

2159 

'jij 

10 Feb 1499 12 Mar 1499 11 Apr 1499 10 May 1499 9 June 1499 j 

j> 

9 

2100 

•37 

31 Jan 1500 29 Feb 1500 30 Alar 1500 29 Apr 1500 28 Alay 1500 

Bun-ki 

1 

2101 

'JO 

19 Jan i-JOl ' 18 Feb 1-501 19 Alar 1501 ' 13 Apr 1-501 17 Alay 1-501 


2 

2102 

59 

8 Feb 1-502^ 9 Alar 1-502' 7 Apr 1-502 7 May 1502 5Jimel502 

» 

3 

2103 

GO 

28 Jan 1-503 27 Fob 1503 28 Alar 1503 2G Apr 150-3 26 Alay 1503 

Ei-sko 

1 

2104 

1 

IS Jan 1501 16 Feb 1504 17 Alur 1504 14 Alay 1-504 13.Junel-504 

}} 

2 

2105 

•> 

4 Feb 1505 G Alar l-‘'0.5 5 Apr 1-505 4AIay 1-50-5 2.Junel50.5 

If 

3 

2106 

3 

21 Jan 1506 23 Feb 1-500 25 Alar 150G 23 Apr 150G 23 Alay 1-306 


£ 

¥ 6-1; 

mm 

I'M-tijka. -JA-l-e. iiCrtii Bdii-Li 7j;IE Ei-iJiZ. 
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1st Day of j 1st Day of ! 
6th Month, i 7th Month , 


1st Dav of 1st Day of l^t DaV of 1st Day of j 1st Day of 
Sth Mon'.h. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. 


'I 


3Jiilyl475| 2An_^147o 
22Junel476|21Jnlyl-17fi 
llJulyl477| 9 .Vng 1477 
SO Junel478 OO Jiilyl 178 

I 

20 June 1479 , 19 July 1479 

8 July 1480 1 0 Aug 1480 
27 June 1481 j 27 July 1431 
IR June 1482 10 July 1482 

5 July 148.3 1 4 Aug 148.3 

2.3 June 1484 ! 2.3 July 1484 

I 

12Julyl48.j llAugl4S.7 
2 July 1480 1.31 July 1480 

• I 

21 June 1487 j 21 July 1487 

9 July 1488 1 8 Aug 1488 
29Juiie 1489 '28 July 1489 
IS June 1490 1 18 July 1490 

7 July 1491 j 0 Aug 1491 
25 June 1492 ^2.5 July 1492 
12 Aug 1493 
1 Aug 1494 


14 July 1493 
3 July 1494 
23 Juue 1495 1 22 July 149.5 


11 July 1496 
.30 June 1497 
20 June 1498 
9 July 1499 
27 June 1500 


9 .Vug 1490 
30 July 1497 
19 July 1498 
7 .Vug 1499 
26 July 1500 
16 June 1501^4 .Vug 1501 

I 

5 July 1.502 j 3. Vug 1.502 
24 June 1.503 ! 24 July 1503 
12 July 1504 10 .Vug 1.504 
2 July 1505 J 31 July 1.505 
.21 June 1506, 21 July 1.506 


1 Sept 1475 .30 Sept 1475 

20 .Vug 1476 IS Sept 1476 
8 Sept 1477 7 Oct 1477 

28 .Vug 1478 26 Sept 1178 

15 Aug 1479 16 Sept 1479 

5 Sept 1180, 4 Oct 1180 
25 .Vug 1481 24 Sept 148] 
1.3 Sept 1 182 13 Oct 1482 

2 Sept 1483' 2 Oct 11,8.3 

21 .Vug 1484 20Scptl l84 
9Septl4.?5 9 Oct 14.S5 

29 .Vug 1480 2SSciit 1486 

19 Aug 1587 17 Sept 1487 

6 Sept 1488, 5 Oct 1488 

27 .Vug 1489 25 Sept 1489 

16 .Vug 1490 14 Oct 1490 
' 4 Sept 1491 1 4 Oct 1491 
23 .Vug 1-192 22 Sept 1492 
11 Sept 149.3 A 1 Oct 1493 
31 .Vug 1494 1.30 Sept 1494 

20 .Vug 149.5 19 Sept 149.5 

7 Sept 1496: 7 Oct lll-O 

28 .Vug 1497 ^20 Sept 1497 


IS .Vug 1498 
0 Sept 1499 
25 .Vug 1500 
13 Sept 1.501 
2 Sept 1502 
22 .Vug 1503 
9 Sept 1504 
29 .Vug ]. 505 
19 Aug 1.506 


16 Sept 1498 
5 Oct 1499 

24[Sept 1500 
12 Oct 1501 
1 Oct 1502 
21 Sept 150.3 
8 Oct 1504 
28 Sept 1505 

17 Sept 1.500 


:30 Oct 1475 29 Nov 1475 
IS Oct 1176 17 Nov 1476 
6 Jsov 1477 6 Dec 1477 
26 Oct 1 178 25 Xoy 1478 
11 Nov 1479 14 Doc 1479 
2 Nov 1480 2 Dec 1480 

23 Oct 1481,22 Nov 1481 
11 Nov 1482 11 Dec 1482 

1 Nov 1483 00 Nov 148.3 
20 Oct 1484 19 Nov 14.84 

8 Nov 1485 7 Dec 1485 

28 Oct 1486 26 Nov 1480 

17 Oct 1487 16 NoTl48f 
4 Nov 1488' 3 Dec 1488 

24 Oct 1489 23 Nov 1489 
13 Nov 1490 12 Dec 1490 

2 Nov 1491 ' 2 Dec 1401 

22 Oct 1492'20 Nov 1492 

9 Nov 149.3 9 Dec 1493 

29 Oct 1494 28 Nov 1494 

18 Oct 149-5 17 Nov 1495 
•5 Nov 14i0' 5 Dec 1496 

26 Oct llw '21 Nov 1497 
15 Oct 1498 13 Dec 1498 
' 3 Nov 1499 1 3 Dec 1199 

23 Oct 1-500,22 Nov 1500 


11 Nov 1-501 ill Dec 1-501 
31 Oct 1.502 1 30 Nov 1-502 
20 Oct 1-503 A9 Nov 1503 
7 Nov 1-504 ! 7 Dec 1504 
27 Oct 1-50-5 1 26 Nov 1.505 
17 Oct 1.500 1 15 Nov 1506 


28 Dec 1475 

17 Dec 1476 
4 Jan 1478 

24 Dec 1478 
12 Jan 1480 

1 Jan 1481 

21 Doc 1481 
9 Jan 1483 

.30 Dec 1483 

18 Dec 1484 
6 Jan 14SG 

20 Dec 1480 
14 Jan 14SS 

2 Jan 1489 

22 Dec 1489 
10 Jan 1491 
31 Dec 1491 

20 Dec 1492 

8 Jan 1494 
' 2 s Dec 1494 
17 Dec 1495 

4 Jan 1497 
24 Dec 1497 

12 Jan 1499 
1 .Jan 1500 

21 Dec 1500 

9 Jan 1.502 
30 Dec 1502 

19 Dec 1-503 
6 Jan 1505 

26 Dec 1505 

13 Jan 1507 


1st Day of 
Interc: 
Month. 


14 Feb 1477 

15 Oct 1479 

15 Aug 1482 

1-5 Apr 1485 
15 Deo 1487 

15 Sept 1490 

16 May 1493 

15 Mar 1496 

14 Nov 1498 

15 July 1501 

15 Apr 1504 
[ 15 Dec 1506 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Slvle and Year of 
Period. 

Year 
after 
Jim mu 
Tenno. j 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

■'I 

1st Dav of ; 1st Dav of i 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
. 1st Mouth. 2nd Month. 3rJ Month. 4th Mouth. , 5th Month. 

Ei-sho 

4 

2167 

4 

12 Feb 1507 14 Mar 1007 13 Apr 1007 12 May 1507 lljunel507 

’ij 

5 

216S 

0 

1 Feb 100.8 2 Mar 100.8 1 Apr 1008 30 Apr 1008 SO May 1508 ^ 

)) 

6 

2169 

6 

2! Jan 1009 19 Feb 1009 21 Mar 1009 ^ 19 Apr 1009 19 May 1509 

>> 

7 

2170 : 

7 

9 Feb 1010 10 Mar 1510 OAprlOlO SMaylOlO' 7Junel.510 

5> 

3 

2171 

S 

.30 J.m 1011 '28 Feb 1011 j29 Mar 1011 2S Apr 1.011 27 May LOll 

J) 

9 

2172 

9 

19 Jan 1012 18 Feb 1012 18 Mar 1012 16 Apr 1012 14 June 1.512 


10 

2173 

10 

6 Feb 1013 8 Mar 1013; 6 Apr 1013 O.MaylOlS 4Junel.013 


11 

2174 

11 

26 Jan 1014 20 Feb 1.014 20 Mar 1514 20 Apr 1514 24May 1014 

1 ' ^ 

>> 

12 

2170 

12 

15 Jan 151544 Feb 1515 14 Apr 1010 14 May 1515 12Junel515 

)) 

13 

2170 

13 

3 Feb 1516 i 4 Mar 1516 2 Apr 1016 2 May 1016 1 June 1516 


14 

2177 

14 

22 Jan I-OIT , 21 Feb 1017 ‘ 22 Mar 1 51 7 21 Apr 1017 , 21 May 1017 

» 

15 

2178 

10 

10 Feb 1.518 12Marl01S IOAitIOIS lOMaylOlS SJiiiielOlS 


16 

2179 

10 

31 Jan 1019 1 Mar 1019 31 Mar 1019 29 Apr 1019 29 May 1019 


17 

2180 

17 

21 Jan 102049 Feb 1020 19 Mar 1020 IS Apr 1020^17 May 1520^ 

Dai-ei 

1 

2181 

18 

8 Feb 1021 9 Mar 1021 7 A pr 102 1 7 May 1021 ^ 5 June 1021 

[Tai-ei] 

2 

2182 

19 

28 Jan 1-022 26 Feb 1.522 28 .Mar 1022 26 Apr 1522 26 May 1.022 ' 


3 

21S3 

20 

17 Jan 1.523 16 Feb 1023 17 Mar 1-023 lOMay 102344Junel523 


4 

2184 

21 

5 Feb 1024 5 Marl .”>24 4 Apr 1524, 4 May 1.024 2 June 1524 

» 

5 

2185 

22 

24 Jan 1.020 22 Feb 1 020 24 Mar 1520 ^ 23 Apr 1.525 ' 22 May 1.025 

» 

6 

2180 

23 

12 Feb 1-026 13 Mar 1026 12 Apr 1-026^ 12May 1026 10 June 1.026, 

>) 

7 

2187 

24 

1 Feb 1-027; 3 Mar 1027 1 Apr 1027 1 May 1027 30 May 1.027 

K6-rokn 

1 

2188 

20 

22 Jan 102s'20 Feb 102,8 21 Mar 1028 , 19 Apr 102848 May 1528 

' i t 

» 

2 

2189 

20 

9 Feb 1.020 10 Mai 1 . 02.1 9Aprl.029' 8Mavl029 6Junel529 

1 ^ 


3 

2190 

27 

29 Jan 1-0.30 28 Feb 1.5.30 29 Mar 1030 28 Apr 1530 27 May 1.030 

» 

4 

2191 

28 

19 Jan 1,031 ' 17 Feb 1031 19 Mar 103! 17 Apr 1.531 17 May 1531 

Tem-bun 

1 

2192 

20 

6 Feb 10.32 7 Mai 10.32 6 Apr 1032 5Mayl.532 | 4Junel532. 

;i 

2 

2193 

30 

20 Jan 10.3.3 24 Feb 1533 26 Mar 1.5.33 20 Apr 15.33 24 May 1533 


3 

2194 

31 

10 Jan 1-034 1-5 Mar 1.5.34 14 Apr 1.531 13 May 1034 12 June 1.534 

>» 

4 

2190 

32 

3 FebrlO .35 4 Mar 10.30 3 Apr 10,35 2 May 1035 1 June 1.535 

„ 

5 

2190 

J<J 

23 Jan 1536 22 Feb 1536 23 Mar 153.5 21 Apr 1036 20 May 1.036 

>> 

6 

2197 

34 

10 Feb 1.537 12 Mar 1537 10 .\pr 1037 9 May 1.537 8Junel537 

JJ 

7 

2198 

35 

31 Jan 1-538 1 Mar 1538 31 Mar 1538 29 Apr 1038 28 May 15.38 




C 


;JtiE M-sho. Dai-ei. Ko-rohi. Teni-bm. 
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1st Day of 
6th Month. 

1 

1st Day of 
7th Month. 

1st Day of 
Stli Month. 

1st Day of 
9th Montli. 

1st Day of 
lOth Mouth. 

Ist Day of 
nth Month. 

1st Day of 
12th Month. 

Ist Day of 
Interc : 
Month. 

10 July 1507 

9 Aug 1507 

7 Sept 1507 

6 Oct 1507 

5 Nov 1.507 

4 Dec 

1507 

3 

Jan 

1508 


28 June 1508 

28 July 1508 

27 Aug 1508 

25 Sept 1508 

24 Oct 1508 

23 Nov 

1508 

*22 

Dec 

1508 


18 June 1509 

17 July 1509 

16 Aug 1509 

14 Oct 1509 

12 Nov 1509 

12 Dec 

1-509 

10 

Jan 

1510 

14 Sept 1500 

6 July 1510 

5 Aug 1510 

4 Sept 1510 

3 Oct 1510 

2 Nov 1510 

1 Dec 

1510 

31 

Dec 

1510 


25 Junel511 

25 July 1511 

24 Aug 1511 

22 Sept 151 1 

22 Oct 1511 

21 Xov 

1511 j 

20 

Dec 

1511 


18 July 1512 

12 Aug 1512 

10 Sept 1512 

10 Oct 1512 

9 Nov 1512 

9 Dec 

1512 

7 

Jan 

1-513 

16 May 1512 

3 July 1513 

1 Aug 1513 

31 Aug 1513 

29 Sept 1513 

29 Oet 151.3 

28 Nov 

1513 

27 

Dec 

1513 


23 June 1514 

22 July 1514 

20 Aug 1514 

19 Sept 1514 

18 Oct 1514 

17 Nov 

1514 

16 

Dec 

1514 


12 July 1615 

10 Aug 1515 

8 Sept 1515 

8 Oct 1515 

6 Nov 1515 

6 Dec 

1515 

4 

Jan 

1510 

16 Mar 1515 

30 June 1510 

30 July 1516 

28 Aug 1516 

26 Sept 1516 

26 Oct 1516 

24 Nov 

1516 

24 

Dec 

1516 


19 June 1517 

19 July 1517 

17 Aug 1517 

16 Sept 1517 

15 Oct 15l7 

1.3 Dec 

1517 

12 

Jan 

1518 

14 Nov 1517 

8 July 1518 

7 Aug 1518 

5 Sept 1518 

5 Oct 1518 

3 Nov 1518 

3 Dec 

1-518 

1 

Jan 

1519 


27 June 1519 

27 July 1519 

25 Aug 1519 

24 Sept 1519 

24 Oct 1519 

22 Nov 

1-519 

22 

Dec 

1519 


15 June 1520 

13 Aug 1520 

12 Sept 1520 

12 Oct 1520 

11 Nov 1520 

10 Dec 

1-520 

9 

Jan 

1521 

15 July 1520 

4 July 1521 

3 Aug 1521 

1 Sept 1521 

1 Oot 1521 

.31 Oct 1521 

29 Nov 

1-521 

29 

Dec 

1521 


24 June 1522 

23 July 1522 

22 Aug 1522 

20 Sept 1522 

20 Oct 1522 

18 2vov 

1-522 

18 

Dec 

1622 


13 July 1523 

11 Aug 1523 

10 Sept 1523 

9 OA 1523 

1 8 Nov 1523 

1 7 Dec 

1 

1-523 

6 

Jan 

1524 

It) Apr 1523' 

2 July 1524 

31 July 1524 

29 Aug 1524 

28 Sept 1524 

'27 Oct 1524 

'26 Not 
1 

1524 

25 

Dec 

1.524 


21 June 1525 

20 July 1525 

19 Aug 1525 

17 Sept 1525 

17 Oct 1525 

: 15 Nov 

1525 

13 

Jan 

1-526 

13 Dec 1526 

- 10 July 1526 

8 Aug 1526 

7 Sept 1526 

6 Oct 1526 

j 5 Nov 1526 

1 4 Dec 

1-520 

.3 

Jan 

1527 


29 June 1527 

28 July 1527 

27 Aug 1527 

26 Sept 1527 

25 Oct 1527 

24 Nov 

1-527 

23 

Deo 

1527 


17 June 1528 

17 July 1528 

' 15 Aug 1528 

14 Sept 1528 

12 Nov 1528 

12 Dec 

1528 

10 

Jan 

1529 

14 Oct 1528 

6 J uly 1529 

4 Aug 1529 

3 Sept 1529 

3 Oct 1529 

' 1 Nov 1-529 

1 Dec 

1529 

31 

Dec 

1529 


25 June 1530 

25 July 1530 

23 Aug 1.530 

22 Sept 1530 

,21 Oct 1-530 

20 Nov 

1-530 

20 

Dec 

1-530 


. 14 July 1531 

13 Aug 1531 

11 Sept 1531 

11 Oct 1531 

9 Nov 1-5.31 

9 Dec 

1-531 

8 

Jan 

1532 

15 June 1531 

3 July 1532 

1 Aug 1532 

31 Aug 1532 

29 Sei)t 1532 

28 Oct 1-532 

27 Nov 

1-532 

27 

Dec 

15.32 


23 June 1533 

22 July 1-533 

20 Aug 1532 

19 Sept 1-533 

18 Oct 1-533 

16 Nov 

1533 

16 

Dec 

1533 


^ 11 July 1534 
1 1 July 1536 

10 Aug 1534 

8 Sept 153-j 

8 Oct 1534 

6 Nov 1534 

6 Dec 

15,34 

4 

Jan 

1535 

13 Feb 1534 

30 J uly 1535 

29 Aug 1535 

27 Sept 15.35 

27 Oct 1-535 

25 Nov 

1535 

25 

Dec 

1-535 


] 19 June 1536 

18 July 1536 

17 Aug 1536 

16 Sept 1536 

15 Oct 1-536 

13 Dec 

1-536 

12 

Jan 

1537 

14 Nov 1536 

* 7 July 1537 

6 Aug 1537 

5 Sept 1537 

4 Oct 1537 

3 Nov 1-537 

3 Dec 

1-537 

1 

Jan 

1538 


' 27 June 1538 

,26 July 1538 25 Aug 1538 

23 Sept 1538 

23 Oct 1-538 

22 Nov 

1-538 

22 

Dec 

1-538 
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CHRO.XOI-OGICAL 



Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmn 

Tenno. 

Year 

i>y 

Cycle. 

: 

1st Day of l&t Day of 1st Day of 
ist Month. 2nd Month. Ord Month. 

1st Day of 
4tli Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Tem-bun 

8 

2199 

36 

20 Jan 1.539 19 Feb 1539 20 Mar 1-539 

19 Apr 1-539 

18 May 1539 


9 

2200 

37 

8 Feb 1-540 9 Mar 1-540 7 Apr 1540 

7 May 1540 

5 June 1540 


10 

2201 

33 

27 Jan 1-541 26 Feb 1541 28 Mar 1541 

26 Apr 1-541 

26 May 1-541 


11 

2202 

39 

16 Jan 1542 15 Feb 1542 17 Mar 1-542 

15 May 1.542 

13 June 1-542 


12 

2203 

40 

4 Feb 1543 6 Mar 1543 4 Apr 1543 

4 May 1543 

3 June 1543 


13 

2204 

41 

24 Jan 1544 23 Feb 1-544 24 Mar 1544 

22 Apr 1-544 

22 May 1-544 


14 

2205 

42 

12 Feb 1545 13 Mar 1-54-5 11 Apr 1-545 

11 May 1-54.5 

9 Juno 154-5 


15 

2206 

43 

1 Feb 1-546 3 Mar 1-540 1 Apr 1-546 

30 Apr 1546 

30 May 1-546 

» 

16 

2207 

44 

22 Jan 1547 20 Feb 1-547 22 Mar 1-547 

20 Apr 1547 

19 May 1-547 

ti 

17 

2208 

i 45 

10 Feb 1548 10 Jfar 1-548 9 Apr 1548 

8 May 1548 

6 Jniicl54S 


18 

2209 

i 46 

29 Jan 1-549 28 Feb 1-549 29 Mar 1549 

2S Apr 1-549 

27 May 1549 

ii 

19 

2210 

47 

18 Jan 1-5-50 17 Feb 1-5-50 IS JIar 15-50 

17 Apr 1-5-50 

17 May 15.50 

l» 

20 

2211 

48 

6 Feb 15-51 , 8 Mar 1-551 6 Apr 1551 

6 May 1-5.51 

4 June 1-5.51 

)) 

21 

2212 

49 

26 Jan 1-5-52 25 Feb 1-552 2-5 Mar 15-52 

24 Apr 1-5-52 

24 May 15-52 

1} 

22 

2213 

; 50 

14 Jan 15-53 14 Mar 1-5-53 13 Apr 1553 

13 May 1-5-53 

11 June 15.53 

%) 

23 

2214 

i 51 

2 Feb 15-54 4 Mar 1-554 2 Apr,! -5-54 

2 May 1-554 

31 May 1.5-54 

Ko-ji 

1 

2215 

52 

23 Jan 1-555 22 Feb 1-5-55 23 Mar 15-5.5 

21 Apr 1-555 

21 May 1-5.55 

ff 

2 

2216 

53 

11 Feb 15-50 12 Mar 1-556 10 Apr 15-50 

9" May 1-5-56 

8 June 1-5.56 

V 

3 

2217 

54 

31 Jan 15-57 ■ 1 5Iar 1-5-57 31 Mar 1-5-57 

29 Apr 15-57 

28 May 1-5-57 

Ei-roku 

1 

2218 

55 

20 Jan 15-58 19 Feb 1-558 20 Mar 1-55S 

19 Apr 1-558 18 May 1-5-58 

ff 

2 

2219 

56 

8 Feb 1-559 ^ 9 Mar 1-5-59 8 Apr 1-5-59 

7 May 1559 

6 June 1-5-59 

ff 

3 

2220 

57 

2S Jan 15G0 26 Feb 1560 27 Mar 1560 

26 Apr 1-5^0 

2-5 May 1 -560 

ft 

4 

2221 

58 

16 Jan 1561 14 Feb 1561 16 Mar 1561 

14 May lo61 

13 JuneloGl 

ff 

5 

2222 

59 

4 Feb 1-562 5 Mar 1-562 4 Apr 1502 

3 May 1-562 

2 Junel-562 

ff 

6 

2223 

60 

24 Jan 1562 23 Feb 1563 24 Mar 1563 

23 Apr 1-563 

22 May 1563 

ff 

7 

2224 

1 

13 Feb 1-564 13 Mar 1-5C4 11 Apr 1564 

11 May 1564 

9 J une 1-564 

ff 

8 

2225 

2 

1 Feb 1-565 3 Mar 1.565 1 Apr 1565 

30 Apr 1-565 

30 May 1565 

ff 

9 

2226 

. 3 

! 22 Jan 1566 20 Feb 1566 22 Mar 1566 

20 Apr 1-566 

19 May 1-506 

ff 

10 

2227 

4 

1 9 Feb 1567 11 Mar 1-567 10 Apr 1-567 

9 May 1-567 

7 June 1-567 

ft 

11 

2223 

5 

29 Jan 1568 28 Feb 1-568 29 Mar 1508 

27 Apr 1-568 29 May 1568 

ff 

12 

2229 

6 

17 Jan 1569 16 Feb 1-569 IS Mar 1-569 

17 Apr 1-569 16 May 1569 

Gen-ki 

1 

2230 

7 

'! 5 Feb 1-570 7 Mar 1570 6 Apr 1-570 

5 May 1-570 

4 June 1570 


5*!;^ Tem-bun. JArfe KT'-ji- yfM. F.i-rolu. jc® Gen-ki. 
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Ist Day of Dt Day of 
6th Month. 7th Montli. 


DtDayof IstDavof 1st Day of 1st Day of i 1st Day of ; 1st Day of 

Sth Month. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. = 

Month. 


16 June 1509 
4 July 1-540 

24 June 1541 

13 July 1542 
2 July 1510 

20 June 1544 
9 July 1545 

2S Junel540 

15 June 1547 

6 July 1 . 54 s 

25 June 1549 

14 July 1550 

4 July 1551 
22 Junel552 
11 July 155.3 
30 June 15.54 
19 June 15-55 

7 July 15.56 

27 June 1557 

16 June 1558 

5 Julyl5o9 
24 June 1560 
13 July 1561 

2 July 1-562 

21 June 1-563 
9 July 1561 

28 June 1-565 
18 June 1566 

7 July 1-567 

I 

' 25 Junel-56S 

si 

■ 11 Julv 15,69 


14 Aug 1-5.39 

3 Aug 1-540 
23 July 1-541 
11 Aug 1-542 

1 Aug 1543 
20 July 15 14 

S Aug 1-545 
2S July 1-546 
17 July 15-17 

4 Aug 154.8 
25 July 1-549 

13 Aug 1-550 

2 xVug 1-5-51 

22 July 1552 
9 Aug 1553 

,30 July 1554 

19 Jtiiy 1 . 5.55 

5 Aug 1 . 5 . 5 c 

20 J Illy 1557 

14 Aug 1558 

4 Aug 1-559 

23 July 1.560 
11 Augl561 
.31 July 1-562 
20 July 1-563 

7 Aug 1-561 
27 July 1-565 
17 July 1566 

5 Aug 1567 
25 July 1568 
13 Aug 1568 


9 Jan 1.540' 16 July 1539 
28 Dec 1540 I 

!l 

18 Dec 1541 Ij 
6 Jan 1543 15 Apr 1542 
26 Dec 1543 ; 

13 Jan 1545 ; 15 Dec 1514 
3 Jan 1646 I 


1 .3 Sept 1539 12 Oct 1-539 1 1 Noy 1539 1 11 Dec 1.539 

1 Sept 1-540 30 Sept 1-540 30 Oct 1-540 29 Nov 1-540 
22 Aug 1541 20 Sept 1-541 19 Oct 1-541 18 Nov 1-541 

10 Sept 1542 9 Oct 1-542 7 Noy 1-542 7 Dec 1542 
30 xVug 1.54.3 29 Sept 1-543 28 Oct 1-54.3 27 Noy 1-543 

19 .Vug 154-1 17Septl.544 17 Oct 1-544 15 Noy 1-544 
■ 6 .'^ept 1-545 6 Oct 151-5 5 Nov 1-545 4 Dec 1.545 
26 xV.ig 1-546 25 Sept I -546 25 Oct 1-516 24 Noy 1-546 23 Dec 1546 
U Sept 1-5 17 14 Oct 1.547 13 Nov 1-547 12 Dec 1-547 1 11 Jan 1548 16 .Aug 1-547 

2 ScptI-54S 2 Oct 1-548 1 Nov 1-548 -30 Nov 1-548 30 Dec 1-548 

2.3 Augl.5-i9 21 Scptl-549 21 Oct 1-549 19 Noyl-549'l9 Dec 1549 j 

11 Sept 1-5-50 10 Oct 1-5-50 9 Nov 1-5-50 S Dec 15-50 7 Jan 1-551 15Junel-550 

1 Sept 1-551 30Septl-5-51 29 Oct 1-5-51 23 Nov 15-51, 27 Dec 1551 : 

20 Aug 1-5.52 19 Septl-5-52 18 Oct 15-52' 16 Noy 1-5-52 16 Deo 15-52 I 

SSeptl-553 8 Oct 1-5-53 6 Nov 15-53 6 Decl-5-53j 4 Jan 1554 13 Feb 1553 

2-S xVugl5-54 27 Sejitl-5-54 27 Oct 1-5-54,2.5 Noyl-5-54,2-5 Dec 1-554 ; 

17 Aiigl55.5 16 Sept 1-5-55 16 Oct 1-5-5.5! 14 Dee 1-5-5-5 ; 13 Jan 15-56 14Noyl555 

^ I i ■; 

4Septl-j-'6 4 Oct 1-5-56 2 Noyl-5-56; 2 Dec l-5-56| 1 Jan 1-557 

21 Aug 1-557 23 St pt 1-5-57 22 Oct 1-5-57. 21 Noy 1-5-57 1 21 Dec 1-5-57 

12Septl-55S 12 Oet 15-58 10 Nx.yl-5-5S 10Decl-5-58| 9 Jan 1-559 16 July 1558 

2 Sept 1-559 1 Oet 1559 31 Oct 1559 '29 Nov 1-559 ' 29 Dec 1-559 

22 xVugl-560 20Scptl.560 19 O.t l-5G0'lS Novl-5G0'l7 Dec 1-560 

10Septl5C>l 9 Oct 1-561 7 Nuvl-561 7 Dec 1561 5 Jan 1-562 15 Apr 1561 
30 xAugl502 2SSeptl562 2.8 OO 1.562 27 Nov 1-562 26 Dec 1-562 

19 Augl-563 lSSoiJl-56.3 17 Ott 1-563 16 Nov 1-563 16 Dec 1-503 14 Jan 1564 

6 Sept 1564 5 Oct 156-1 4 N.-jvl.564 4 Dec 1564 3 Jan 1505 

26 Aug 1565 24Scptl505 24 Oet 1-565 23 Nov 150-5 23 Dec 1-505 

15 Augl56i) 13 Oct 1-566 12 Novl-56i’i 12 Deo 1566 11 Jan 1-567 14Septl566 

.3 Sept 1-567 ,3 Out 1-567 1 Noy 1-507 1 Dec 1567 31 Dec 156.7 

23 Aug 1-568 21 ScptleCo 21 Oct 1-568 19 Novl-56S 19 Dec 1-568 

li Sept 1569 10 O^t 156i'i 9 Noy 1-566 S Dec 1569 7 Jan 1-570 15Junel-569 


■> Julyl570 2 Arigl5it: 31 Ai'.gl-t70 3i0 ,Scpll'70 29 Oct 1-570,3-8 Novl570 27 Dec 1570 


I08 CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jiiiiiiiu 

Tennu. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1 

1st Bay of 1st Day of ! 1st Day of 1st Day of 
1st Month. 2 ik 1 Month. 3rd Month. 4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Montli. 

Gen-ki 

2 

2:2" 1 

8 

20 Jan 1-571 24 Fe'o 1-571 20 M r 1371 24 Apr 1-571 

24 May 1571 


3 

2*^."2 

9 

13 Jan 1-572 14 Mar 1-572 13 Apr 1-572 12 May 1-572 

11 June 1-572 

Ten-sho 

1 

22:’.;! 

10 

3 Fen 1-57;. 4Marl-573j 2Ajfrl-*/3 2Mayl573 

31 May 157.' 


2 

22:!4 

11 

23 Jan 1-57 ! 22 Feh 1574 23 Mar 1-574 21 A|.r 1-574 

21 May 1.57-' 

jf 

3 

223-3 

12 

11 Feh 1-57-5 13Marl575'll Apr 1-57-5 , 10 May 1-57-5 

1 1 

9 June 1-573 

yt 

4 

2230 

13 

31 .Jan 1-570 1 Mar 1-570 30 Mar 1-570 29 Apr 1576 

28 5Iay 1-570 

yy 

5 

22:!7 

14 

19 Jan 1-577 1-5 Feb 1-577 20 Mar 1-577 1 18 Apr 1-577 

IS May 1577 

yt 

6 

2238 

1-5 

7 Feb l-llc- 9 JIai 1-57S 7.\prl-578| 7Mayl-57S 

C June 1-578 

it 

7 

2239 

16 

27 Jan 1-579 20 Feb 1-579 27 Mar 1-579 20 Apr 1-579 

20 M..y 1379 

7t 

8 

2240 

17 

17 Jan 1-580 1-5 Feb 1-5.80 10 Mar 1-580 14May 1-580 12Jiniel-5SC 

yy 

9 

2241 

IS 

4 Feb 1-581 -5 Mar 1-581 4 Apr 1-581 : 3 May 1-581 

2 June 1-581 

It 

10 

2242 

19 

24 Jan 1-582 23 Feb 1382 ' 24 Mar 1382 1 23 Apr 1-582 1 22 May 1-582 

ti 

11 


20 

24 Jan 13S3 24 Mar 1-583 . 22 Apr 1-583 ' 22 May 1583 

20 June 1583 

i 

ft 

12 

2244 

21 

12 Feb 15^4' 12 Mar 15S4 'll Apr 1584 10 May 1584! 9, June 1584 

» 

13 

224-3 

22 

21 Jan 1585 2 Mar 1585 21 Mar I^So’hO Apr 1585 '29 May 1585 

Jt 

14 

2246 

2.3 

19 Feb 1-580 20 Mar 15.86 19 .\j)r l-5SG|19May 1580 

17 June 1586 

j) 

16 

2247 

24 

S Feb 1-587 9 Mar 1-587 8 Apr 1387 8 May 1-587 

6 June 1387 

ft 

16 

224S 

25 

28 Jan 1-588.27 Feb 1 -5.8.8 27 Mar 1-588 26 Apr 1-588 

2-5 May 1588 

yy 

17 

2249 

26 

15 Feb 1-589' 17 Mar 15-89 1-5 Apr 1589' 13 May 1-589 

13 June 1589 

yy 

18 

22-30 

27 

5 Feh 1-590 0 Mar 1-590 -5 Apr 1590, 4May 1-500, 2Junel.M0 

yy 

19 

2251 

28 

25 Jan 1-591 2-5 J[ar 1501 24 Apr 1591 23 May 1-591 21 June 1-591 

Bun-roku 

1 

2232 

29 

13 Feb 1-592 14 Mar 1.502 12 Apr 1-592 12May 1392 

10 June 1502 

yy 

2 

22-5;! 

30 

2 Feb 1-593 . 3 Mar 1-593, 2 Apr 1-593 1 May 1-593 31 May 1593 

yy 

3 

2234 

31 

20 Feb 1-594 22 Mar 1-594 21 Apr 1-594 20May 1.594^19Jnnol.594 

yy 

4 

223-5 

32 

9 Feb 1-59-5 11 Mar 1-59-5 10 Ajir 159-5 lOyiay 1-59-5, 8 Jii; el-595 

Kei'cho 

1 

22-31) 

33 

30 Jan 1-590 28 Feb 1-596 29 Mar 1590 28 Apr 1.5Sf 

27 May 1500 


2 

22-57 

34 

17 Feb 1-597 13 Mar 1-507 17.Vprl-597 10 May 1-597 

15 Juiicl507 

»> 

3 

22-58 


6 Feb 1-598 8 Mar 1.59b 0 .Vpr 1-598 6 May 1398 4 June 1596 

yy 

4 

22-59 

:’tj 

27 Jan 1-599 2-5 Feb 1-599 27 M.ir 1-599 24 Mavl599'23Jnncl599 

, * j 

yy 

6 

2200 


l-'» Feb IdOO 10 IdOO 14 Ajir l‘"> .0 I'JMaylOOG llJunoi.300 

yy 

r» 

O 

22' 1 


3 Feb 1001 .UFrlOul 3Apr1i. ] -OilaylOO: 

1 June 1601 

yy 

i 

•> 'i',-’ 

./J 

2- Fil- li'-uj 24 Mai iOU2 22 Apr 1002 22 May 1002 20 June 1002 

Gia-Li. 3fciF 

Ti'ir hv. 

Btm-rnhn. KG m>. 




TABLES. 


109 


1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of ' 1st Day of 1st Day of 1 1st Day of J 1st Day of 
6 th Month. 7th Month. 8th Month. 9th Month. lOth Mouth. 11th Month., 12th Month.'! Interc: 

Month. 


2;iJunel571 22 July 1571 21 Aug 1571 19 Sept 1571 1 19 Oct 1.571 ' 17 Nov 1571 
10 July 1.572 9 . Aug 1572 8 Sept 1572 j 7 Oct 1572 , 6 Nov 1572 ^ 5 Dec 1.572 
29Junel57,3 29Jiilyl.572 28 Aug 1.573 26 Sept 1573 id Oct 1.573,25 Nov 1573 
19Junel574 18 July 1574 17 Aug 1.574 1.5Septl.574 15 Oct 1.574 14 Nov 1.574 
8 July 1575 6 Augl575 .5.Septl.575| 4 Oct 1575^ 3Novl57.5| 3 Dec 1575 

27Junel576 26 July 1-576 24 Aug 1-576 23 Sept 1576 22 Oct 1-576 21 Nov 1576 
16Junel577 16 July 1-577 12 Sept 1577 12 Oct 1577 JO Novl.577 ,10 Dec 1-577 


17 Dec 1-571 '1 
4 Jan 1573 14 Feb 1572 
24 Dec 1573 il 


12 Jan 1-57-5 
1 Jan 1576 
20 Dec 1576 
8 Jan 1578 


14 Dec 1574 


14 Aug 1577 


5 July 1-578 4 Aug 1578 [ 2 Sept 1-578 j 1 Oct 1.578 ;31 Oct 1578 129 Nov 1-578; 29 Dec 1578 

24Junel579 24 July l-579;22 Augl579;21 Septl579;20 Oct 1579! 19 Nov 1-579 18 Dec 1-579 ' 

: 1 1 

12July 1.580 11 Augl.580| 9Septl.580! 9 Oct 1580j 7 Nov 1580 7 Dec 1-580 5 Jan 1-581 14 Apr 1-580 

IJulyloSl 31July 1581' 29 Aug 1581 '23 Sept 1-581 28 Oct 1581 26 Nov 1581 26 Dec 1-581 

20 June 1-582 20 July 1-582 J8 Aug 1-582 1 17 Sept 1-582:27 Oct 1582|20 Novl582|25 Dec 1582 ' 

19 July 1583 18 Aug 1583 ' 16 Sept 1583 16 Oct 1-583 , 15 Nov 1-583 14 Dec 1-583: 13 Jan 1584 23 Feb 1583 

! I : I I I 

. 8 July 1584! 0 Aug 1-584 -5 Sept 1584, 4 Oct 1-584- 3 Nov 1-584 j 2 Dec 1-584; 1 Jan 1585 

28Junel585 27 July 1585 2-5 Augl58-5 23 Oct 1-58-5 22 Nov 1585 21 Dec 1-5S-5 20 Jan 1-586 24Septl58.5 

i I I I I I 

17 July 1586 15 Augl586 13Septl586 13 Oct 1586^11 Nov 1586|11 Dec 1586; 9 Jan 1587 

6July]587 4 Augl-587^ 3Septl-587 2 Oct 1-587 1 Nov 1-587 '30 Nov 1-587 30 Dec 1587 

24 July 1588 22 Augl588 21 Sept 1588 20 Oct 1-588 19 Nov 1-588, 18 Dec 1-588 1 17 Jan 1589 24Junel588 

13 July 1589 11 Aug 1589 10 Sept 1-589 10 Oct 1-589: 8 Nov 1-589! 8 Dec 1589 j 6 Jan 1590 

2 July 1-590 31 July 1590 -30 Aug 1590 29 Septl59o'29 Oct 1590 27 Nov 1590 27 Dec 1590 ' 

21Julyl591 19Augl.591 lSSeptl591 18 Oct 1591 16 Nov 1-591 '16 Dec 1-591 M5 Jan 15S2 24 Feb 1591 

! I I I I 

9Julyl592 8 Aug 1592 6Septl-592 0 Oct 1592j 4Novl592 4 Dec 1592; 3 Jan 1593 
' ^ I i 

29Junel693 28 July 1-593 ! 27 Aug 1-593 2-5Septl.593 23 Nov 1593 23 Dec 1593 22 Jan 1594 24 Oct 1593 

18 July 1594 16 Aug 1594 1 15 Sept 1594 14 Oct 1-594 12 Novl-594'l2 Dec 1594111 Jan 159-5 

7 J uly 1-595 6 Aug 1595 4 Sept 159-5 4 Oct 159-5 , 2 Nov 1595 ' 1 Dec 1595 j 31 Dec 1595 

26Junel596 2-5 July 1596 22Septl596 22 Oct 1-596 20 Nov 1-596 20 Dec 1596 j 18 Jan 1597 24 Aug 1596 

15Julyl597 13 Aug 1-597 12Septl-597 11 Oct 1597 10 Nov 1597 9 Decl597| 8 Jan 1598 

. < 4 July 1598 2 Aug 1-598 lSeptl598 1 Oct 1-598 30 Oct 1598 29 Nov 1-598 '28 Dec 1598 

;22 July 1599 21 AHgl-599 20Septl599 19 Oct 1599 18 Novl-599il8 Dec 1-599 ' 16 Jan 1600 25 Apr 1599 

-r ! I i 'I 

11 July 1600 9 Aug 1600 8 Sept 1600 7 Oct 1600 - 6 Nov 1600 ^ 6 Dec 1600 ; 5 Jan 1601 ; 

30Junel601 SOJulylOOl 28 AnglOOl 26Septl601 26 Oct 1601 '2-5 Nov 1601 23 Jan 1602 25 Dec 1601 

19 July 1602 17 Aug 1602 |l 6 Sept 1602 ,15 Oct 1602 1 14 Nov 1602 ',14 Dec 1602 j 12 Jan 1603,1 

t See page 47. 



no 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
Ist Montli. 

ls)t Day of Dt Day of 
2iid Month. 3rd Month. 

Kt Day of 
4th Month. 

Dt Day of 
5tli Month 

Kei-oho 

8 

2263 

40 

11 Feb 1603 

1.3 Mar 1603 12 Apr 1603 

11 May 1603 

10Jiinel603 


9 

2264 

41 

31 Jan 1604 

1 Mar 1604 31 Mar 1604 

29 Apr 1604 

29 May 1604 

Jt 

10 

2265 

42 

18 Feb 1605 20 ifar 1605 18 Apr 1605 

IS May 1605 

IT Juncl605 

JJ 

11 

2266 

43 

7 Feb 1600 

9 Mar 1600 8 Apr 2606 

7 May 1606 

0 J unelOOO 

}f 

12 

2267 

44 

28 Jan 1007 

26 Feb 1007 ' 28 Mar 1607 

26 Apr 1607 

24 June 1607 

}} 

13 

2268 

45 

16 Feb 160S 

i7 ^far 1608 lo Apr IHOS 

14 5Iay 160S 

l.'l.JunelOOS 

ti 

14 

2269 

46 

5 Feb 1609 

6 Mari 609 5 Apr 1609 

4 May 1609 

2Jttnel609 

if 

15 

2270 

47 

25 Jan 1610 

24 Feb 1610 24 Apr 1610 

2.3 May 1610 

21 Junel610 

it 

16 

2271 

48 

13 Feb 1611 

1-5 JMar 1611 13 Apr 1611 

13Mayl611 

11 JnnelOll * 

n 

17 

2272 

49 

2 Feb 1612 

.3 Mar 1612 1 Apr 1012 

1 May 1612 

31 May 1612 

ti 

18 

2273 

50 

20 Feb 1613 

22 Mat 1613 20 Apr 1013 

20 May 101.3 

18.J tine 1613 

a 

19 

2274 

51 

9 Feb 1614 

11 Mar 1614 9 Apr 1611 

9 May 1614 

8 June 1014 

Gen-na 

1 

2275 

52 

29 Jan 1615 

28 Feb 1015 29 Mar 1615 

2.S Apr 1015 

28 May 1615 

[Gen-wa] 

2 

2276 

53 

17 Feb 1616 

IS Mar 1616 16 Apr 1616 

If! May 1616 

1 bJiirolOlO 

if 

3 

2277 

54 

6 Feb 1617 

8 Mar 1617 6 Apr 1617 

5 May 1617 

4J unelOn 

a 

4 

2278 

55 

27 Jan 1*>18 

25 Feb 1618 27 Mar Kijs 

24 May 1618 

2.3 June 1618 

it 

5 

2279 

56 

15 Feb 1619 

16 Mar 1619 loAj.r 1019 

14 May 1619 

12 Junel619 

it 

6 

2280 

57 

4 Feb 1620 

4 Mar 1620 3 Apr 1620 

.3 May 1620 

1 Juuel620 

it 

7 

2281 

58 

22 Feb 1621 

23 Mar 1621 22 Apr 1621 

21 May 1621 

20Jui!el621 

it 

8 

2282 

59 

11 Feb 1622 

12 Mar 1622 11 Apr 1622 

1 1 May 1622 

9 June 1622 

1) 

9 

2283 

60 

31 Jan 162.3 

1 Mai* ]6'jr> ol Mar 102^ 

30 Apr 1623! 29 Mav 162.3 

Kwan ei 

1 

2284 

1 

19 Feb 1624 

19 Mar 1624 Is Apr 1024 

17 Mur 1624 

16 Junel624 

tt 

2 

2285 

2 

7 Feb 1625 

0 Mar 1625 7 Apr 1025 

7 5rayl025 

5 J Line 1025 

It 

3 

2286 

o 

28 Jan 1626 

27 Feb 1620 28 Mar 1620 

26 Apr 1626 

2! June 1626 

tt 

4 

2287 

4 

16 Feb 1627 

18 Mar 1027 16 Apr 1627 

15 May 1027 

IlJune]627 

i* 

5 

2288 

5 

5 Feb 1628 

6 Mar 1628 5 Apr 1C2S 

4 May 162S 

2 June 1628 

tt 

6 

2289 

6 

25 Jan 1629 23 Feb 1629 2.3 Apr 1629 

2.3 May 1629 

21Junel029 

tt 

7 

2290 

7 

12 Feb 1630 14 Mar 16.30 13 Apr 1630 

12 May 1630 

llJunel630 

tt 

8 

2291 

8 

1 Feb 1631 

3 Mar 1031 2 Apr 1631 

2 May 1631 

31 May 1631 

It 

9 

2292 

9 

20 Feb 1032 

21 Mar 1632 20 Apr 1632 

1 9 iNlav 1632 

18,runcl6.32^ 

it 

10 

2203 

10 

9 Feb 1033 

10 Mar 1633 9 Apr 10.33 

>MavlG33 

7 JunelG33; 

tt 

11 

2291 

11 

29 Jan 10.34 28 Feb 1634,29 Mar 1634 

28 Apr 1631 

27MaylG3l! 

MM £ei-chd. 

7C?H Gcn-na. 

IS?}; Kwan-ei. 








TABLES. 


fiL 


1st Day of 
6th Month. 


9JnlylG0£ 


, 9Julyl62t 


5 July lt)2.5 


1st Day of 

1st Day of 

l^t Dav of 

Is 

t T)av of 

1st Dav of 

1' 

1st Dav of 

' 7th Month. 

Stli Month. : 

'Jtli Month. 

0th Month j 

|I 1th Month. 

I2th Month. ' 

7 Ang 

1603 i 

6 Sept 

1603 

5 

Get 

160." 

3 

Nov 

1603 

0 

Dec 

1603 

i 2 

Jan 1604 |j 

27 J uly 

1604 

25 Aug 

1604 

23 

Oct 

1604 

21 

Nov 

1604 

21 

Dec 

1604 

U9 

Jan 1605 1 

15 Ang 

1605 

; 13 Sept 

1605 

13 

Oct 

1605 

11 

Nov 

1605 

10 

Dee 

160.>' 

1 ^ 

Jiin 1606 'i 

4 Ang 

1606 

3 Sept 

1606 

9 

Oct 

1606 

1 

Nov 

1606 

30 

Nov 

1606 

:30 

Dec 1606 1 

2.2 Ang 

1607 

21 Sept 

1607 

i-i 

Oct 

1607 

20 

Xov 

1607 

19 

Dec 

1607 

18 

Jan 1608 

11 Aug 

160S 

1 9 Sept 

1608 

1 ® 

©ct 

1608 

8 

Nov 

1608 

i S 

Dec 

1608 

' 6 

Jan 1609 r 

31 July 

1600 

'30 .Aug 

1609 

|28 

Sept 

1609 

28 

Oct 

1609 

27 

Nov 

1609 

,26 

Dec 1609 

10 Ang 

1610 

17 Sept 

1610 

117 

Oct 

1610 

16 

Nov 

1610 

15 

Dec 

1610 

14 

Jan 1611 ! 

' 8 Aug 

1611 

7 Sept 

1011 

i G 

Oct 

161! 

i 0 

Nov 

1611 

4 

Deo 

1611 

3 

Jan 1612 

28 July 

1612 

27 Aug 

1612 

25 

Sept 

1612 

M 

Oct 

1612 

22 

Dec 

1612 

21 

Jan 1613 

16 Aug 

1613 

15 Sept 

1613 

14 

Oct 

1613 

12 

Nov 

1613 

12 

1 

Dec 

1613 

10 

Jan 1614 

6 Aug 

1614 

4Se(it 

16U 

4 

Oct 

1614 

2 

Xov 

1614 

1 1 

j 

Dec 

1614 

31 

Dec 1614 

24 Aug 

1615 

23 Sept 

1615 

23 

Oct 

1615 

21 

Nov 

1615 

21 

Dec 

1615 

19 

Jan 1616 

13 Aug 

1616 

11 Sept 

1616 

11 

Oct 

1616 

■ 9 

Nov 

1616 

9 

Dec 

1616 

: 8 

Jan 1617 

2 Aug 

1617 

31 Aug 

1617 

’.30 

Sept 

1617 

.30 

Oct 

1617 

28 

Nov 

1617 

28 

Dec 1617 

20 Aug 

1618 

19 Sept 

1618 

^9 

Oct 

1618 

17 

Nov 

1618 

17 

Dec 

1618 

16 

Jan 1619 

10 .Aug 

1619 

8 Sept 

1601 

8 

Oct 

1619 

6 

Nov 

1619 

6 

Dec 

1619 

5 

Jan 1620 

30 July 

1620 

^28 Aug 

1620 

26 Sept 

1620 

26 

Oct 

I60O 

24 

Nov 

1620 

24 

Dec 1620 

18 Aug 

1621 

16 Sept 

1621 

15 

Oct 

1621 

14 

Nov 

1621 

13 

Dec 

1621 

12 

Jan 1622 

7 Aug 

1622 

6 Sept 

1622 

1 r 

Oct 

1622 

3 

Nov 

1622 

0 

0 

Dec 

1622 

1 

Jan 1623 

28 July 

1623 

26 Aug 

1623 

24 

Oct 

1523 

00 

Nov 

1623 

»>2 

Dec 

1623 

20 

Jan 1624 

' 14 Aug 

1624 

13 Sept 

1624 

12 

Oct 

1624 

11 

Nov 

1624 

11 

Dec 

1624 

9 

Jan 1625 

3 Aug 

1625 

2 Sept 

1625 

i 2 

Oct 

162-5 

31 

Oct 

1625 

30 

Nov 

1025 

30 

Dee 1625 

22 Aug 

1626 

21 Sept 

1626 

20 

Oct 

1626 

19 

Xov 

1626 

19 

Dec 

1626 

18 

Jan 1627 

1 1 Aug 

1627 

, 10 Sept 

1627 

9 

Oct 

1627 

8 

Nov 

1627 

8 

Dec 

1627 

7 

Jan 1628 

31 July 

162 S 

29 Aug 

1628 

28 

Sept 

1628 

27 

Oct 

1628 

'1C* 

Nov 

1628 

26 

Dec 1628 ' 

19 Aug 

1629 

17 Sept 

1029 

17 

Oct 

1629 

15 

Nov 

1629 

15 

Dec 

1629 

14 

Jaii_1630 

9 Aug 

1630 

7 Sept 1630 

6 

Oct 

1630 

5 

Nov 

16.30 

4 

Dec 

1630 

3 

Jan 1631 i 

29 July 

1631 

28 Aug 

1631 

26 Sept 

1631 

25 

Oct 

1631 

23 

Dec 

1631 

22 

Jan 1632 

16 Aug 

1632 

14 Sept 

1632 

14 

Oct 

1632 

12 

Nov 

1632 

12 

Dec 

1632 

.10 

Jan 1633 i 

5 Aug 

1G33 

4 Sept 

1633 

3 

Oct 

1633 

0 

Nov 

1633 

1 

Dec 

1633 

31 

Dec 1633 i 

25 July 

1634 

,22 Sept 

1034 

22 

Oct 

1634 

21 

Nov 

1634 

,20 

Dec 

1634 

.19 

Jan 1635 j 


1st Day o'f 
I nterc : 
Month. 


I 24 Sept 1604 

26 May 1607 

25 Mar 1610 

23 Jfov 1612 

26 July 1615 

25 Apr 1618 

23 Jan 1621 

25 Sept 1123 

26 May 1826 

25 Mar 1629 

1 

24 Nov 1631 

j 

1 

I 

1 24 Aog 1634 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


112 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

' 1 ! 

1st Day of | 1st Day of 1st Day of 
; Ist Month. '2iid Month. 3rd Month. 

1 1 

1 

1st Day of 
4th Month. 

Ist Day of 
Sth Month. 

Kwan-ei 

12 

2295 

12 

18 Feb 1635119 Mar 1635| 17 Apr 16.35 

17 May 1635 

15 June 1635 


13 

2296 

13 

I 7 Feb 16.36, 8 Mar 1636, 6 Apr 16.36 

5 May 1606 

4 June 1636 

» 

14 

2297 

14 

26 Jan 16.37 25 Feb 1637 j 27 Mar 1637 

24 May 1637 

23 June 1637 

ft 

15 

2298 

15 

14 Feb 1638^16 Mar 1638 14 Apr 16.38 

14 May 1638 

12 June 16.38 

ft 

16 

2299 

16 

1 3 Feb 1639j 5 Mar 1639 4 Apr 10.39 

3 May 1639 

2 June 1639 

ft 

17 

2300 

17 

22 Feb 1040 23 Mar 1640 21 Apr 1640 

21 May 16-10 

20 June 1640 

*f 

18 

2301 

18 

10 Feb 1641 12 Mar 1641 10 Apr 1641 

10. May 1641 

9 Junel641 

If 

19 

2302 

19 

.31 Jan 1042 1 Mar 1642 31 Mar 1642 

29 Apr 1642 

1 29 May 1642 

ff 

20 

2303 

20 

19 Feb 104.3 20 Mar 164.3 19 Apr 164.3 

lSMayl643jl6Junel643 

Sho-ho 

1 

2304 

21 

i 8 Feb 1644 9 Mar 1644 7 Apr 1644 

7 May 1644 

j 5 June 1644 [ 

ft 

2 

2305 

22 

28 Jan 1615 26 Feb 1645 28 Mar 1645 

20 A pr 1 645 26 May 1645 

ft 

3 

2306 

23 

16 Feb 1646 17 .Mar 1646 16 Apr 1040 

15 May 1046 

14Junel646 i 

if 

4 

2307 

24 

5 Feb 1647 ' 7 Mar 1647 5 Apr 1647 

5 May 1647 

3 June 1647; 

Zei-an 

1 

2308 

25 

25 Jan 1648 24 Mar 1048 23 Apr 1648 

23May 1648 

21 Junel648 

ff 

2 

2309 

26 

, 12 Feb 1649 13 Mar 1049 12 Apr 1649 

12 May 1649 

10 June 1849 

ff 

3 

2310 

27 

‘ 1 Feb 1650 3 Mar 16.50 1 Apr 1650 

1 May 1650 

30 May 1660 

ff 

4 

2311 

28 

20 Feb 1651 22 Mar ,1651 20 Apr 1051 

20May 1651 18 June 1651! 

Jo-o 

1 

2312 

29 

1 0 Feb 1 652 1 0 Mar 1652 9 A pr 1 652 

8 May 1652 

6 June 1652! 

[Sho-o] 

2 

2313 

30 

29 Jan 1653 28 Feb 16.5.3 29 Jlar 1653 

28 Apr 1653 

27 May 1653 j 

ft 

3 

2314 

31 

17 Feb 16-54 19 Mar 1654 17 Apr 1654 

17 May 1654 

15 June 1654 

Mei-reki 

1 

2315 

32 

7 Feb 16-55 8 Mar 16-55 7 Apr 1655 

6 May 16.55 

Ip. .pi 

5 June 1655, 

ff 

2 

2316 

33 

,27 Jan 16oG '25 Feb 1656 26 Mar 1656 

25 Apr 10-56 

28 June 1656 

If 

3 

2317 

34 

13 Feb 1657 15 Mar 1657 14 Apr 16-57 

14 May 1657 12 June 16-57' 

Man-ji 

1 

2318 

35 

; 3 Feb 16-58 4 Mar 1658 3 Apr 16-58 

3 May 1058 

1 June 1658 

ft 

2 

2319 

36 

22 Feb 16-59 23 Mar 1659 22 Apr 1659 

21 May 16.59 20Junel669 

ff 

3 

2320 

37 

11 Feb 1660 12 Mar 1060 10 Apr 1660 

9May 1660 8Junel660 

Kwam'buii 

1 

2321 

38 

31 Jan 1661 1 Jlar 1661 31 Mar 1661 

29 Apr 1661 28MaylC61 

ff 

2 

9?, 22 

39 

19 Feb 1662 20 Mar 1662 19 Apr 1662 

18 May 1602 16 June 1662 

*f 

3 

2323 

40 

8 Feb 1663 10 Mar 1663 8 Apr 1663 

1 8 May 1663 6 June 1663 

ff 

4 

2324 

41 

28 Jan 1664 27 Feb 1664 28 Mar 1664 

,26 Apr 1664 26 May 1664 

ff 

5 

' 2325 

42 

15 Feb 1665 17 Mar 1665 16 Apr 1665 

, 15 May 1665 14 June 1665 

* .»* 

6 

2326 

43 

, 4 Feb 1666 , 6 Mar 1666 , 5 Apr 1666 

i 4 May 1666 3 June 1666 


Kwan-ei. jEfit Sho-ho. Kei-an. jfiM Jo-o. Mei-reki. 3Ian-ji. Kwam-hm. 


TABLES. 


1*3 



Ist Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
0th Month. 7th Month. Sth Montli. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. l'2th Month. 

Month. 


14 July lO.O.l I.” Ang lO.'i.'i 12Sept lO.l.j 11 Oct 1605 

3 July 1030 1 Aug 1 636 31 Aug 1 636 29 Sept 1636 

22 July 1637 20 .Vug 1637 lOSept 1.337 18 Oct 1637 
12July 1038 10 Aug 16.38 8 Sept 163S , 8 Oct 1638 

1 July 1039 31 July 1639 29 Aug 1039 27 Sept 1639 
19Julyl640 17 . Vug 1640 16Septl040 1.5 Oct 1640 

8 July 1641 7, Vug 1641 5Septl641 5 Oct 1641 

27Junel642 27Julyl642 26Augl612 24Septl642 
16 July 1043 15 Aug 1613 13 Sept 1643 13 Oct 1043 

4 July 1644 3 Aug 1644' lSeptl644 1 Oct 1644 

23 July 1045 22 Aug 1645 20 Sept 1645 20 Oct 1645 
13 July 1646 1 1 Aug 1 646 , 10 Sept 1046 9 Oot 1640 

3 July 1047 1 Aug 1647 ' .30 Aug 1047 28Sept 16 17 
20 July 1648 1 9 .Vug 1648 17 Sept 1648 17 Oct 1648 
10JuIyl649 SAuglGlo' 7Se|.tl649^ 0 Oct 1649 
29Junel650 29 July 1650 27 .Vug 16.50 26Sept 16.50 
18 July 1651 16 .Vug 1651 15Septl651 15 Oct 1651 
6 July 1 652 4 Aug 1 652 3 Sept 1652 3 Oct 1652 
• fSJuneieiS 13 .Vug 1653 22Septl653 22 Oct 1653 
14Jiilyl654 13 .Vug 1654 11 Sept 16-54 11 Oct 1654 
4 July 1655, 2 . Vug 16-55 31 .Vug 16.55 OOSej.t 16.55 

22 July 16-56 20 .Vug 1656 IS Sept 1656 18 Oct 16-56 
llJulylGo7 10 Aug 1657 S Sept 16-57 8 Oct 16.57 

IJulylGoS SOJuIylOoS 29.VuglO.58 27Septl0.5S 
20 July 10.59 IS Aug 1659 17 Sept 1659 16 Oct 1659 
■ 8 July 1660 6 .Vug 1660 , 6 Sept 1660 5 Oct 1660 

27Junel661 26 July 1661 1 2-5 .Vug IGOi 23 Oct 1661 
, 16 July 1662 14 Aug 1662 ' 13 Sept 1662 12 Oct 1662 

5 July 1663 3. Vug 1663' 2S.'ptl663 1 Oct 1663 

23 July 1664 21 .Vug 1664 20 Sept 1664 19 Oct 1664 
13 July 1665 11 .Vug 1665 9 Sept 1665 9 Oct 1665 

2 J uly 1666 , 1 Aug 1666 1 30 Aug 1606 , 29 Sept 1666 


10 Xov 16.35 10 Dec 16.35 8 Jau 1636 
29 Oct 1G.36 28 ISTov 1636 28 Dec 1636 

17 Xov 1637 17 Dec 1637 15 Jan 1638 25 Apr 1637 
6 Nov 1638 6 Dec 1038 4 Jan 16.39 

27 Oct 1639 25 Nov 1639 23 Jan 1640 25 Dec 1639 

14 Nov 1040 13 Dec 1640 12 Jan 1641 

.3 Nov 1641 .3 Dec 1641 1 Jan 1642 

22 Nov 1042 22 Dec 1042 20 Jan 1643 24 Oct 1042 

I 

12 Nov 1643 1 1 Dec 1643 10 Jan 1644 
.31 Oct 1644 30 Nov 1044 29 Dec 1644 

19 Nov 1645 1.8 Doc 1645 17 Jan 1646 24Junel645 

8 Nov 1046 7 Dec 10 16 6 Jan 1647 

28 Oct 1047 27 Nov 1647 26 Dec 1647 

15 Nov 1618 15 Dec 1648 13 Jan 1649 24 Feb 1648 

5 Nov 1649 4 Dec 1649 3 Jan 1650 

25 Oct 1050 2.3 Doc 1650 22 Jan 165 1 24 Nov 1650 

13 Nov 1651 , 1.3 Dec 1651 11 Jan 1652 

1 Nov 16.52 1 Dec 1052 31 Dec 1652 

20 Nov 16-53 20 Doc 1653 19 Jan 1654 25 July 1653 

9 Nov 1054 1 9 Dec 1654 8 Jan 1655 

29 Oct 1655 28 Nov 1655 28 Dec 1655 

16 Nov 16.56 16 Dec 1656 15 Jan 1657 24 May 16-56 

6 Nov 10-57 5 Dec 1657 4 Jan 1658 

27 Oct 16-58 25 Nov 1653 24 Dec 1658 23 Jan 1659 

I 

15 Nov 1659 , 14 Dec 1659 13 Jan 1660 i 
3 Nov 1660 3 Dec 1660 1 Jan 1661 i 

22 Nov 1661 1 22 Dec 1661 20 Jan 1662 24 Sept 1661 

11 Nov 1002 11 Dec 1662 10 Jan 1063 

31 Oct 1663 '30 Nov 1663 30 Dec 1663 

I 

18 Not 1004 18 Dec 1064 16 Jan 1665 24Junel664 

7 Nov 1665, 7 Dec 1665 6 Jan 1666 

23 Oct 1666 26 Nov 1666 26 Dec 1666 


CIIRONOLOniCAI. 


Style and Year of 
Period. 


Kwam-bun 


Year 
after 
Jim mu 
Tenor,. 


Em-po 


l,;tDaTof let Dav of 1st Day of let Day of 1st Day of 
let Mmiti;. :!il Month, .".rd Jlonili. 4tli Month, rtli Month. 


dlJanlOh? i.: Feb 10.;, i!;l. Apr 1007 •J.'l May 1007 'IdJunelOOw 
12 Feb lOGS lOMai-PjOl 12.\prl00S 11 May 1000 lOJunelOOS 


G j 

O'M'lfj 

40 

1 Fob 1009 

2irarl0.19 1 Apr 1009 

oO A ] 'f l**t *0 r»0 ^fay 1669 

10 

2220 

47 

2.1 Feb 1070 

21 Alar 1070 20 Apr 1070 

lOMaylOTO ISJunelOTO 

11 

22.;i 

48 

10 l^eb 10. 1 

11 Mar 1071 10 .Apr 1671 

9 May 1071 

7 J tine 1671 

12 


19 

:'>0 Jan 1072 

29 Feb 1072 29 Mar 1072 

-S A]ir 16 j:^ 27 May 1672 

1 


.,'9 

17 Feb 1072 

19 Mar 1072, 17 .Vpr 1072 

17 May 1672> 

1 > Jnne 167;> 

2 


■51 

0 Feb 1074 

8 Mar 1074 0 Apr 1074 

0 May 1674 

4 Jtinel674 


20 Jan 1070 2r Feb 1075 20MarlG75 25 Apr 1075 20Jiincl075 
14 Feb 1070 15 Mai-li;70 lit.KprPMO 10Mayl070 12J’inol670 
2 Feb 1077 4Marl077 2 .5;rl077 2Mayl077 lJiir,el077 
-I Feb 107.0 20Marl';7S 21.Aprl078 21Mayl07.S 19.Iuiiel07S 
llFcblOifO 12Marl';7y ]l.\prl07y lOMaylOfO 9 June 1079 
1 Feb lO'O 1 Mar 1000 -M Mar 10.^0 29 Apr lOsO 28 May 1080 


Ten-na 

1 

2;Mi 


19 I'.'b 1081 

20 Mar 1081 

I'j .Vpr 1081 

18 May 1081 

111 June 1081 

[Ten-wa] 

O 

/V 


."/f 

.8 Feb 10'2 

9 Mur 1082 

8 .V pr 10i82 

8 Alay 1082 

0 June 108*2 

j) 

3 

■:",.12 

i’.O 

28 Jan lO'.l 

•27 Feb 10.82 

2.8 Mar 1032 

•27 ,V ]-,r 1022 

20) May 1082 

Jo-kio 

1 

22 ;4 

1 

10 Feb 108 1 

M Mar 1084 

1-5 .Vpr 1034 

1.5MiylOS4 

12 June 1084 

[Teikio] 

2 

2215 

2 

4 Feb 1085 

•5 Mar 108.5 

4 Apr 1085 

2 May 1085 

2 June 1085 


O 

o 

•J- !0 

:! 

24 Jan 10:0 

22 Fob 10.80 

2.1 Alar lOSO 

22 May 1080 

21 June 1030 


4 

2 ;17 

4 

12 Feb 1087 

1 1 Mai 1087 

1 2 Apr 1 087 

11 Alay 1037 

10 Juno 1087 

Gen-rokii 

1 

2.’’ • 

•> 

2 Feb PM.e 

2 M ir 1088 

1 Apr 1G''8 

20 .Vpr lOmS 

29 May 1088 

n 

2 

2 : 19 

r, 

21 Jan 10 '9 

•21 Marl08..i 

20 Apr 1089 

19 Alay 10.89 

17 June 1689 


3 


7 

9 Feb 1090 

11 Afar 1090 

9 .Vpr IG'90 

9 Alay 1090 

7 June 1020 




29 Jan 1091 28 Feb 1091 .10 Mar 1091 28 Apr 1091 28 May 1091 

llFeblOOy 1.8 Mar 1092 10 Apr 1092 10 May 1092 1-5 June 1092 

'5 Feb 1092 7 Mar 109.2 0 .Vpr 1092 .5 May 1092, 4 June 1092 

2-5 Jan 1091 2! Feb 1094 20 Mar 1094 24 Apr 1094 21 AlayPiOi 

12Febl095 1.5MarlO'j5 lOApri'i'jO lOAlaylOOo 12Jiinel095 
2 Feb 1000 4M,.rl090 2 \!rl 09n 1 May 1090 21 May 1090 
22 .Jan 1097 21 Feb 1097 21 .-Vpr 1097 20Mayl097 19Junel097 
1 1 Feb lO0.e 12 .Mar 1098 11 Apr 10..I8 10 May 1098 .8 June 1098 

i:i Tc;!-,, Ki-Ia'i. TtfMi Gai-i-ulu. 


TABLES. 


1st Day of Ut Dav ,af 1-t Day of Dt Day of _l-t D.iy of Dt Day of Dt Day of f 

tJth Month. 7th Month. S;h Mouth. 'Jth Monitli. iOth Month. Lltli Montn. 1-th Mom... 

•21,JiilylG67 20Ana:lGG7 lSSapt!<jG7 18 0a 1G07 hi Xov 10o7 1-5 Dec IGfo llJanlGGS 25 Mar 1067 

9 July 1608 SAuglOCA TSejitlGGS GOct 100,8 -j Nov lOO- 4 Dec IGoS 3 Jan 1009 

2,SJiinel009 ‘JSJulylOOh 27Augl009 258Vpt lOi’.'J 2'. oa lOO'J 2-3 Dec 1009 22 JaulG/O 24Novl009 
17JulylG70 10.1ugl070 14Septl070 1 1 O I 1670 l;;N,,vl070 13 Doc 1070 11 Jan 16/1 

7 July 1071 5AnsUi71 3Septl071 3 Ua 1'17] 2N(,v!071 2 Doc 1071 31 Deo 1071 

25 June 1072 2.3 Aui; 1072 21 Si pt 1072 21 O t 1072 -ji.i Nav 1072 A' Dec 1072 1 8 Jan 10/3 24 July 1672 

llju!y!073 12 Aug 1''.7.". llSeptlOf.l 10 Oa 107.’, 9 N-jy 1073 .8 Dec 1073 / Jan 1074 

4.July 1074 2Augl074 31 Aug 1074 .MSepth'ul 29 Oa 1074 28 X.ov 1074 27 Deo 1074 
23JulyIC75 21 Au; 1075 26 .'8,,,,i 1/375 I’.aXt li'.7.'> 17 A'cv 10.75 17 lioe 1075 l-'J.inlO/O 2.aMayl6/.a 

1 1 July 1070 10 Aug 1070 MfciitlOfO .^ fta 1070 G Xcv 1070 5 Dc 1070 4 JaulO.,^ 

30Junel077 .30Julyl077 2S Aug 1077 27 8optlu77 27 gVt 1077 25 X .v 1077 25 Dec 1077 2.3 Jan 10/8 
in.Julyl07S 17Augl078 lOSoptlOf? M 0,t DAs 1 1 X.-v 107'' M D,' 1078 13 .Jan 10/9 

8 July 1079 7 . Vug 107.1 .5 Pept 1079 5 Oa 1079 4 Xov 1079 3 1)-,.!07'.i 2 Jan 1030 

26Junel0S0 20Julyl0S0 •MA/iglO/'u 23 0,t IGA) 21 Xcv lOgu 21 D.eM'O tO.T.nilOSl 23Scrtl030 

15 July 1081 llAiiglOsl 12ScptlO>! 12 Oct 1081 pj Xov 108! 10 I)...' I'M 9 Jan 1082 

6JulylOS2 n.V'iglOS'l 2SeptlO.'2 1 Oa 1082 a oa 10.82 29 .X.,v 1082 2.' I>.‘C 1082 

24.Julyl083 22 .\.Mgl083 21SeptlG83 20 0- 1 108:: iCi X^.v 108.". I- Deo 10e3 17 Jan 10,84 2oJiinel683 

llJiily 1084 11 Augl084 lOSeptlOf! 90, t DAI TXa'DAI 7 Dec DM -5 Jan 1C8.J 

2Julyl085 31JuiylGS5 OOAngDAl 288.ptl085 -j-J Oi.-: D''5 20 X'.\ 10.') 2/’. I>ecl08i 

OOJulylO.SO 19 Aug 10,80 leS.'ptlO'O 17 Oa D'-.-O p', v . p',-,', 15 Dee 1080 1 1 .Dm DIM 23 Apr 1080 

9 July 1087 S Aug 1087 7 .tejit 10'7 0 O. t D'. -7 .5 X. v 10 '7 5 1 ’e<- DA7 3 Jan. DAS 

28 JunelOSS 27 JuIyDA.8 20 Aug DD' : 'MS. j-.DA' 2! O. t D.>- 2:' X... 1088 23 T>ec lO.'.-j 

17JulylOS9 lOAuglOS'.i llPeptl08,. 13 Uet I'A'.i 12 X,.\ D::9 12D.eDD9 i! J.m l(e,.0| lei. 1689 

OJulylOQO 5Augl090 .3.=e|.tlG96 2 Oa 1090 1 XD.v lO'.'O 1 Dee 1090 30 Dee 1090 [ 

2GJunel691 25JulylG91 24Augl091 21 Oa lOul 2 .j:x'..n D'.'.'l 20 I>ec lOhl iS .Jan 10921 22 Sept 1691 

14 July 1092 12 Aug 1092 11 Sej/t D’e.O 10 Oa. 1002 8 ;092 8 Ii^,; 1092 0 Jan t093 

3 Julyl693 2 Aiig 109.4 pi Augl093 .30Soptl003 29 i Lt 7094 flX/.v 1093 2/ Dee 1093 

, 12Julyl694 21 Augl091 19, S iitD9.'l 190a. 109! llX.-viOA 17 T'e.- 1091 15 Jan 109-5 24JunelG94 

11 July 1005 10. Vug 109.5 :'SeptD9.c5 .8 O^a 109'. 7 X..v 1095 '' D-v lOO-) •> Jan 1090 

29Jnnel69fi 29Jii!yl090 28 Angl0.0 A-pt lOJ.', A.'Kt 25 X ... P’./e, OlDeeDDO 
ISJulylOOT 17.Vugl097 75S..p;D;97 15(M D..7 ! 1 Xev D’e.u AD,. Do: 12 .Tan IO98 uOMarD.OT 
SJulylOOS 0 ■Vugl09.8, ISeitD.lOS 4 Get DhA OXovDlO- 2 ID,' lO.a IJau 1099 



CHRONOLOGICAL. 


Ii6 


Style and Year of 
I’eriod. 

Year 

after 

Jinimu 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle 

1st Day of 
l.st Monlli. 

1st Dav of 
2nd Mo'ntb. 

1^'t Pay of 
Month. 

l^t Day of 
4th Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Gea-roku 

12 

2.1)9 

16 

11 Jan 1999 

2 Mar 19.19 

11 Mar 1999 

10 Apr 1699 

29 May 199: 


13 

21i!0 

17 

19 Feb 1700 

21 Mar 1700 

19 Apr 1700 

19Ma> 1700 

17 June 1700 

>» 

14 

2191 

IS 

8 Feb 1701 

10 Mar 1701 

8 Apr 17til 

S May 1701 

6 June 1701 

>> 

15 

21.92 

19 

2.S Jan 1702 

27 Feb 1702 

28 Mar 1702 

27 Apr 1702 

27 Alay 17C2 

»» 

16 

2.191 

20 

19 Feb 1701 

17 Mar 1701 

19 A[)r 1701 

16 May 1701 

14 June 1701, 

Ho-ei 

1 

2-304 

21 

5 Feb 1704 

6, Mar 1 7 04 

4 Apr 1704 

4 May 1704 

2 June 1704 


2 

216.5 

.)-) 

25 Jan 1705 

24 Feb 1705 

25 Mar 1705 

21, Apr 1705 

21 Jiinel705 


3 

2196 

21 

13 Fob 1 709 

15 Mar 1709 

12, Apr 1706 

12M.iy 1706 

11 June 1709 


4 

2307 

24 

3 Feb 1707 

4 Mar 1707 

1 Apr 1707 

2 May 1707 

1,1 May 1707 

>> 

5 

2368 

25 

21, Jan 1708 

22 Mar 1708 

21 A]n- 1708 

20Mayl708 lSJiincl70S 

tf 

6 

2309 

26 

10 Feb 1700 

1 1 Mar 1709 

10 Apr 1709 

10 May 1709 

8 Jnnel70. 

If 

7 

2170 

27 

30 Jan 1710 

2-8 Feb 1710 

30 Mar 1710 

2.1 Apr 1710 

28 May 1710 

Sho-toku 

1 

2.371 

2S 

17 Feb 1711 

19 Mar 1711 

18 Apr 1711 

IS May 17 11 

16 Junel7lf 

»» 

2 

2372 

29 

7 Feb 1712 

7 Mur 1712 

0 Apr 1712 

6 May 1712 

4 June 1712, 

M 

3 

2373 

30 

26 Jan 1711 

2-5 Feb 1711 

26 Mar 1711 

25 A]'rl711 

24 Jlay 171.3 


4 

2174 

11 

15 Feb 1714 

16 Mar 1714 

14 Apr 1714 

14 May 1714 

12. June 1714 

ff 

5 

2.375 

32 

4 Feb 1715 

6 Mar 171-5 

4 Apr 1715 

1, May 1715 

2 June 1715 ' 

Kio-ho 

1 

2376 

oo 

• 

25 Jan 1716 

21 Feb 1719 

22 Apr 1716 

21 May 1739 

20 Juncl719 

ff 

2 

2177 

34 

11 Feb 1717 

11 Mar 1717 

12 Apr 1717 

11 May 17 17 

9, June 17 17^ 

ff 

3 

2378 

3-5 

11 -Jan 171.8 

2M,.r -,718 

1 A|.rl71,s 

10 Apr 1718 

30 May 1718 

ft 

4 

2179 

16 

19 Feb 1719 

21 Mar 1719 

20 Apr 1719 

19Mayl719 

IS June 1 : 1 . 

ff 

5 

2380 

17 

8 Feb 1720 

9 Mar 1720 

8 Apr 1720 

7 May 1720 

9 June 1720 

tf 

6 

2.381 

13 

28 Jan 1721 

29 Feb 1721 

28 Mar 1721 

29 Apr 1721 

29 May 1721 

ff 

7 

2182 

19 

16 Feb 4722 

17 Mar 1722 

19 Apr 1722 

15 May 17 22 

14 June 1722 

ft 

8 

• >•'20 
-,‘jOO 

40 

5 Feb 1723 

7 Mar 1721 

5 Apr 1721 

5 May 1723 

3 June 1721 

ft 

9 

21.84 

41 

26 Jan 1724 

25 Feb 1724 

25 Mar 1724 

21, Apr 1724 

21 -June 1724 

ft 

10 

2385 

42 

13 Feb 1725 

15 Mar 1725 

12, .ij,!’ 172-5 

12 May 1725 

11 -J line 172-5 

ff 

11 

2180 

41, 

2 Feb ]72i> 

4 Mar 1729 

2 Apr 1726 

2 May 1726 

11 May 1729 

tf 

12 

2187 

44 

2-2 Jan 1727 

21 Mar 1727 

21 Apr 1727 

21 May 1727 

19 June 1727 

ff 

13 

2188 

45 

10 Feb 1728 

11 Mar 172.8 

9 Apr 1728 

9 May 1728 

8 June 1728 

ft 

14 

2'’.8.( 

46 

29 Jan 1729 

2'. Feb 1729 

29 Mar 172 j 

28 Apr 1729 

23 May 1729 ! 

tf 

15 

21 jU 

47 

17 Feb 1710 

10 Mar 1710 

17 Ajir 1710 

17 May 1730 

15 Juiiel7.30j 

Gtn-rok'i 

IK-ci. 

iE^i 

iiloi-tjha. Koi ho. 





TABLES. 


117 


1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
Gth Mouth. 7th Month. Sth Month. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. ir ^’.1 ' 


27 June 1699 27 July 1699 2.1 Aug 1699 2::Scptl699 21Xovl699 21 Dec 1699 20 Jan 1700 23 Oct 1699 
16 July 1700 15 Aug 1700 1.3Pei.tl700 12 Oct 1700 llXovl700 10 Dec 1700 9 Jan 1701 
6Julyl701 4Aiigl701 3S?i)tl701 2 Oct 1701 31 Oct 1701 30 Xov 1701 29 Dec 1701 

25Junel702 2.5 July 1702 23 Aug 1702 21 Oct 1702 19 >''ot 1702 19 Dec 1702 17 Jan 1703 22 Sept 1702 

14Julyl703 13 Aug 1703 llSciitl703 11 Oct 1703 977 oy 1703 9 Dec 1703 7 Jan 1704 

2Julyl704; lA.igl701 .30 Aug 170-1 29Septl701 29 Oct 1704 27 Xovl704 27 Dec 1704 

21 July 1705 19 Aug 170-5 ISSeptlTOO IS Oct 170-5' 16 Xov 1705 16 Dee 170-5 15 Jan 1706 23Mayl705 

10Julyl706 8 Augl706, 7Septl706 7 Oct 1706 .3!Xovl706 5Decl70G 4 Jan 1707 

30Junel707 2yjulyl707 27 Augl707 20 Sept 1707 2-5 Oct 1707 24 Xov 1707 24 Deo 1707 

18July]70S Hi .Vug 1708 14Septl708 I t Oct 1708^2 Nov 1708 12 Dec 1708 11 Jan 1709 22 Feh 1708 

7Ju!yl70J CAugl709 4 Sept 1709 3 Oct 1709; 2 Nov 1709 1 Deo 1709 31 Dec 1709 

27Junel710 26Julyl710 2-5 .lug 1710 22 Oct 1710. 21 Nov 1710 20 Dec 1710 19 .Jaii 1711 23Scptl710 

16Julyl711 14Augl711 l:’,Septl71I 12 Oct 171 1 10 Nov 1711 10 Dec 1711 8 Jan 1712 

4 July 1712 ' 2 Aug 1712 lSeiitl712 1 Oct 1712 '.30 Oct 1712 29 Nov 1712 28 Dec 1712 

22 Jul., 1713 21 Aug 1713 20Scptl713 19 Oct 1713' l.s Nov 17 13 IS Dec 1713 16 Jan 1714 23Jnnel713 

12Julyl714 lOAugl'll 9Septl71-l 90it 1711 7 Novl714 7 Dec 1714 6 Jan 171-5 

lJu!yl715 30 July 1715 , 29 Aug 171-5 2SScptl7!-5 27 Oct 1715 20Novl71-5 26 Doc 1715 


19Ju!yl716 17Ang]710 IGSeptllUl 15 Oct 1710- 14 Nov 1716 14 Dec 1716 13 Jan 1717 24Marl716 

9Julyl717 7Augl717 5Septl717 5 Oct 1717 3>Nuvl717 .3 1)oc 1717 2 Jan 1718 

2SJuncl718 28 July 1718 26 Aug 1718 24.Scptl71.'' 24 Oct 1718 22 Dec 1718 20 Jaii 1719 22Novl718 

17Jiilyl719 19Augl7iy 14So;>tl7i; l-'l Oct 17UV 12 Nov 1719 11 Dec 1719: 10 Jan 1720 


6 July 1720 4 Aug 1720' 3 Sept 1720 2 Oct 1720 ! 
25Junel721 24 July 1721 21 Se 
13Julyl722 12 Aug 1722 Ml Se 
2Julyl723 lAugl723 31 AuglT23 29Septi:2.3 


Ptl721 21 Oct 1721 
pt 1722; 10 Oct 1722 


31 Oct 1720 30 Nov 1720 29 Dec 1720 
19 Nov 1721 ' 19 Dec 1721 17 Jan 1722 
9 Nov 1722 8 Dec 1722; 7 Jan 1723 
29 Oct 1^2.3 28 Nov 1723 27 Dec 1723 


23 Aug 1721 


20Julyl724 19Augl724 17Septl724 17 Oct 1/24 j 16 Nov 1724 ' 16 Dec 1724 14 Jan 1725 23Mayl724 
10JuIyl72.5' 8 Aug 1725 7SciitlT2^ G Oct 172-5 5Novl72-5 oDecl72-5| 3 Jan 1726 


30Junel726 29Julyl726 27 Aug 1726 J'iSept 1726 1 25 Oct 1726 24 Nov 1726 ' 23 Dec 1726 

19Julyl727 17 Aug 1727 15Septl727 15 Oct 1727 13Nov]727 13 Dec 1727 11 Jan 1728 21 Feb 1727 

7 July 1728 6 Aug 1728 4 Sept 1728 3 Oct 1728 2Novl728 1 Dec 1728 31 Dec 1728 


23Junel729 26 July 1729 24 Augl729 2.’Sejitl/29’21 Nov 1729 20 Dec 1729 19 Jan 1730 22 Oct 1729 
15Julyl730 14 Aug 1730, 12 Sept 1730 ,12 Oct 1730 j 10 Nov 1730 10 Dec 1730 1 8 Jan 1731:, 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


Ii8 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 

after 

Jimmii 

Tenno. 

Year 

by 

Cycle. 

1st Day of 
1st Montli. 

l^t Day of 1st Day of 
2i’.d Month. 3rd Month. 

1st F ay of 
4th ilontli. 

1-t Day of 
5tli Montli. 

Kio-ho 

16 

2391 

4S 

7 Fel. 1731 

S Mar 1731 7 Air 1731 

6 May 173i 

5 Junel731 

J> 

17 

2392 

49 

•27 Jan 1732 

26 Feb 1732 2.> Mar 1732 

25 Apr 1732 

24 May 1732- 

J) 

18 

ooi.o 

50 

14 Feb 1733 

16 Mar 1733 14 Apr 173.3 

14 May 1733 

12 Junel733 

n 

19 

2391 

51 

4 Fob 17.34 

5 Mar 1734; 4 Apr 17.34 

3 May 1734 

2 June 1734 

)) 

20 

2393 

52 

24 Jan 1735 

23 Fob 1735 24 Mar 1735 

22 May 1735 

21 June 1735 

Gem-bun 

1 

231 G 

53 

12 Feb 1736 

12 Mar 1730 11 Apr 17::i) 

11 Mayl7.‘’6 

9 June 1736 

j> 

2 

2397 

54 

31 Jan 1737 

1 irarl737,31 Mar 1737 

3U Apr 1737 

30 May 1737 

J) 

3 

2398 

55 

19 Feb 173.'= 

20 Mar 1738 19 Apr 1738 

19 May 17.38 

17 June 1738 

» 

4 

2399 

r.O 

S Feb 1739 

10 Mar 1739 8 Apr 17.39 

8 May 1739 

6 June 1739 ! 


5 

2400 

57 

29 Jan 1740 

27 I'eb 1740 2.8 Mar 1740 

26 Apr 1740 

25 May 1740 

Kwam-po 

1 

2401 

58 

10 Feb 1741 

17 Mar 1741 IG Apr 1741 

15 May 1741 

13 June 1741 


2 

2402 

•59 

5 Fcb.1742 

7 Mar 1742 5 Apr 1742 

5 May 1742 

3 June 1742 

}) 

3 

2403 

60 

26 Jan 1743 

24FVb 1743 26 Mar 174.3 

24 Apr 1743 

22 Jur.el743 

En-kio 

1 

2404 

1 

1 1 Fob 1744 

14 Mar 1744 1-3 Apr 1744 

12 May 1744 ^ 11 Jinicl744 

n 

2 

2403 

■> 

1 Fob 1745 

.3 Mar 1745 2 Apr 1745 

2 .May 1745 

31 May 1745 

j' 

3 

2400 

o 

O 

20 Fob 1746 

22Mar]7 1G 21 ,.\prl746 

20 May 1746. 1 9 June 1746 

n 

4 

2407 

4 

10 I'eb 1747 

11 Mar 1747 10 Apr 1747 

9 May 1747 

8 Juuel747 

Kwan-en 

1 

2408 

5 

3U .^ai 1718 

2,8 Feb 174c 20 Mar 1748 

28 Apr 1748 

27 May 1748 

?> 

2 

2409 

C 

17 Fob 1749 

IOM..rl749 17 Apr 17 19 

16 May 1749 

1-5 J 111161749 


3 

2410 

7 

7 Feb 1750 

.SMarl75u rAiirl750 

6 M.iyl75(.. 

4. June 1750 

Ho-reki 

1 

2411 

S 

27 Jan 1751 

26 F’eb 1751 27 Mar 1751 

26 .Vj-r 1751 

25 May 1751 

» 

2 

2412 

9 

15 Feb 17 .2 

16 Mai 17.52 14 J‘52 

14 May 17-52 

12 June 17.52 

7J 

3 

2413 

10 

3 Feb 1753 

5 ilai.17.53 -4 Apr 1753 

3 May 17 53 

2 June 1753 

>; 

4 

2414 

11 

2.3 .Jan 1751 

22 Feb 175.1 22 Apr 1754 

22 M ly 1754 

21 Junel754 

» 

5 

2415 

12 

11 Fob 17.55 

13 Mar 17.55 12 Apr 1755 

11 May 17.55 

10 June 1755 

» 

6 

2416 

13 

31 Jan 1756 

1 Marl756 31 Marl756 

29 Apr 17-56 

29 May 1756 


7 

2417 

14 

1.8 F eb 17.57 

20 Mar 1757 18 Apr 1757 

18 jMay 1757 

17 Junel757 

JJ 

8 

2418 

15 

8 F eb 17-58 

10 Marl75S S Apr 1758 

7 May 1758 

6 June 1758 

» 

9 

2419 

16 

29 Jan 1759 

27 Feb 17-59 29 Mar 1759 

27 Apr 1759 

26 May 1759 

>> 

10 

2420 

17 

17 Feb 1760 

17 Marl760 16 Apr 1760 

lo^rayiTGO 13Junel760 

)) 

11 

2421 

18 

5 Feb 1761 

7 Mar 1761 -5 Apr 1761 

5 OJay 1761 

3 Junel761 

7) 

12 

24”2 

19 

25 Jan 1 7 62 

21 Feb 1762 26 Marl7C2 

24 Apr 1762 

,22 Juno 1702 


Kio-lih. 7C% Gem-bun. %{ 5 |« Kieam-pu. En-Uu. Kvean-m. Ilb-rdd. 


TABLES. 


II9 


1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of , I'^t Day of Ist Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
6th Month. 7th Montli. Sth Alonth. Oth Montli. lOtli Month. 1 1th Month. Mth Month. Inteic. 

Month. 

4 July 1731; 3 Augl731 1 SeptllSl, 1 Oct 1731 .31 Oct 17.31 ’29 Xovl731 29 Dec 1731 ’ 

22 July 1732 120 Aiigl732 19 Sept 1732 ‘ 19 Oct 1732 18 Nov 1732 17;Dec 17.32 10 Jan 1733 22Junel7.32 

11 July 1733 '10 Aug 1733 8 Sept 1733 8 Oct 1733 7 Nov 1733, G Dee 1733 5 Jan 17.34 

1 July 1734 .30 July 1734 20 Angl734 27 Septl734 27 Oct 1734'2j Nov1734 25 Dec 1734 

20 JulyM73.5 18 Augl735 17 Seiitl73.5 IG Oct 173.5 15 Nov 1735 14 Dec 17.35 13 Jan 1736 23 Apr 173.5 

9Julyl736' 7 Aug 1736 .5Septl7.30 5 Oct 1730 3 Novl730 2 Dec 1730 1 Jan 1737 

28 June 1737 28 July 1737 20 Augl737 24 Sept .1737 24 Oct 17.37 22 Novl737 20 Jan 1738 22 Dec 1737 

17Julyl73S 15 Augl7.38 USeptl7.3S 13 Oct 17.38 12 Nov 1738 11 Dec 17.38 10 Jan 1739 


GJulyl739' 5Angl7.39 3.Septl739 3 Oct 17.39 1 Nov 1739 1 Dec 1739 30 Dec 17.39 

24 June 1740 ^24 July 1740 21 Septl740 21 Oct 1710 19 Novl740 19 Dec 1740 17 Jan 1741 22 Augir40 

13 July 1741 11 Augl741 10Scptl741 10 Oct 1741 SNovl741 8 Dec 1741 7 Jan 1742 

2 July 1742! 1 Augl742 30 Augl742 29Septi:42 28 Oct 1742^27 Novl742 27 Deo 1742 

21 Julyl743 20 Augl743 18Septl743 17 Oct 1743 10 Novl743 10 Dec 1743 15 Jau 1744 24M.yl743 

10 July 1744 1 8 Aug 1744 7 Sept 1744: 6 Oct 1744 4 Nov 1744 4 Dec 1744 3 Jan 1745 

30Junel74.5 29 July 1745 27 Augl745 20Septl745 2-5 Oct 1745 23 Nov 1745 23 Dec 1745 22 Jan 1746 

18 July 1746 1 17 Augl746 15Sept;i740 15 Oct 1740 13 NovlllO 12 Deo 1740 11 Jau 1747 
8 July 1747; 6 Aug 1747 5 Sept 1747' 4 Oct 1747 3 Nov 1747 2 Dec 1717 1 Jan 1748 

26Junel748 25 July 1748 24 Angl748 23Septl74.'5 22 Oct 174* 20 Dec 1748 19 Jan 1749 21 Nov 1748 


14 July 1749 13 Augl749 12 Sept 1749 11 Oct 1749 10 Novl749 10 Dec 1749 8 Jau 17.50 

4 Julyl7.50! 2 Augl7.50 1 Septl7.j0 .30Septl7.50 30 Oct 17.50 29 Novl7.50 29 Deo 17.50 

23Junel7.5l;21 Augmi 20 Sept 1751 19 Oct 1751 13 Nov 1751 IS Dee 1751 10 Jan 17.52 23 July 1751 

11 July 1752 10 Augl752 8Septl752^ 7 Oct 17-52 0 Novl7.52 0 Dec 1752 4 Jan 1753 

ljulyl75.3 30Julyl7.53 29 Aug 17.53 27 Sept 17.53 20 Oot 17.53 25 Novl7.53 25 Doc 1753 

20 July 1754 18 Aug 1754 17Se]itl7o4 10 Oct 1754 M Nov 17.54 14 Dec 17.54 12 Jan 1755 24 Mar 17.54 

9 July 17.55 8 Augl755 0 Septl755 0 Oct 17.55 4 Nov 17.55 3 Dec 1755 2 Jan 1750 

■ 27Junel7.56 27 July 1756 20 Augl7.50 21Septl750 24 Oct 1750 22 Nov 1750 20 Jan 17-57 22 Dee 17.56 

10 July 1757 , 1.5 1.3,?cptl757 13 Oct 17-57 l2Novl7-57 11 Dec 1757 !0Janl758-' 

5Julyl758 4 Aiigl758 2Septl7.58 2 Oct 17-58 1 Nov 17-58 I I>eo 1758 -30 Dec 1758’! 

.‘i5Junel759 24Julyl7.59 21 Septl75y 21 Oct 17.n9 20 Nov 17.59 19 Dec 1759 18 Jan 1760 23 Aug 17-59 

13 July 1760 1 1 Augl700 OSeptlToO 9 Oct l.Ot* 8 Nov 1700; 7 Dec 1700 0 Jan 1761' 

2 July 1701 1 Angl761 30 Augl761 28 Septl761 2.S Oct 1761i20 Novl701 20 Dec 1761 i 

1 ! |! 

21 July 1762 20 Augl762.18 Septl702 17 Oct 1702 16 Novl702;i5 Dec 1762 14 Jan 1763 ,,24 May 1762 
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CHRONOIOGICAL 


Style and Year of 
Period . 

Year 

after 

Jinimu 

Tenno. 

Year 

liy 

Cyeie. 

1st Day of 
1st Month. 

1st Day of 
2nci Month. 

1st Fay of 
3rd Month. 

1st Day of 
4tli Month. 

1st Day of 
5th Month. 

Ho-reki 

13 

2I23 

20 

13 Feb 1763 15 Mar 1763 

13 Apr 1763 13 May 1763 

11 Jur.el763 

Mei-wa 

1 

2424 

21 

2 Feb 1764 

3 Mar 1704 

1 Apr 1764 

1 May 176 4 

31 May 1764 

i) 

2 

242o 

o*> 

20 Feb 1705 

21 Mar 1705 

29 Apr 1705 

20 Mayl765 

18 Jnnel765 

> 

3 

242<i 

23 

9 Feb 1760 

11 Mar 1700 

9 Apr 1700 

9 May 1700 

7 Junel760 

V 

4 

2427 

24 

30 Jan 1707 

28 Feb 1767 

30 Mar 1707 

28 Apr 1767 

28 May 1767 

» 

5 

2428 

25 

18 Feb 1708 

19 Mar 1708 17 Apr 1768 

16 May 1768 

15 June 1768 


6 

2429 

26 

7 Feb 1709 

8 Mar 1709 

7 Apr 1769 

6 May 1769 

4 June 1709 

>3 

7 

2430 

27 

27 Jan 1770 20 Feb 1770 

27 Marl770 

20 Apr 1770 

25 May 1770 

}} 

8 

2431 

28 

15 Feb 17 (1 

16 Mar 1771 

15 Apr 1771 

14 May 1771 

13 JuDel771 

An-ei 

1 

2432 

29 

4 Feb 1772 

4 Mar 1772 

3 Apr 1772 

3 May 1772 

1 Junel772 

)) 

2 

24o?j 

30 

23 Jan 1773 

21 Feb 1773 

23 Mar 1773 

21 May 1773 

20 June 1773 

n 

3 

2434 

31 

11 Feb 1774 12 Mar 1774 

11 J prl774 

11 May 1774 

9 June 1774 

V 

4 

243o 

32 

31 Jan 1775 

2 Mar 1775 

01 Mar 1775 

30 Apr 1775 29 May 1775 

?> 

5 

2430 

83 

19 F(.b 1770 20 Mar 1770 

18 Apr 1776 

18 May 1776 

10 Junel776 

» 

6 

2437 

34 

8 Feb 1777 

10 Mar 1777 

8 Apr 1777 

7 May 1777 

6 June 1777 

» 

7 

243S 

05 

28 Jan 1778 

27 Feb 1778 

29 Mar 1778 

27 .4prl778 20 May 1778 

V 

8 

2439 

30 

10 Fe 1779 

18 Mar 1779 

17 Apr 1779 

10 May 1779 

14 June 1779 

i 

9 

2440 

87 

5 Feb 1780 

0 Mar 1780 

5 Apr 1780 

4 May 1780 

3 June 1780 

Tem-mei 

1 

2441 

38 

24 Jan 1781 

23 Feb 1781 

25 Mar 1781 

24 Apr 1781 23 May 1781 

»» 

2 

2442 

39 

12 Feb 1782 

14 Mar 1752 

13 Apr 1782 

12 May 1782 11 June 1782 

V 

3 

2443 

40 

2 Feb 1783 

3 Mar 178 ! 

2 Apr 1783 

1 May 1783 

31 May 1783 

31 

4 

2444 

41 

22 Jan 1784 

21 Mar 1784 

20 Apr 1784 19 May 1784 

18 June 1784 

11 

5 

2445 

42 

9 Peb 1785 11 Mar 1785 

0 Apr 1785 

9 May 1785 

7 June 1785 

'1 

6 

2446 

43 

oO Jan 1780 

28 Feb 1786 

30 Mur 1780 

28 Aj.rl780 28 May 1780 , 

11 

7 

2447 

44 

18 Feb 1787 

20 Mar 1787 

18 Apr 1787 17 M..yl787 

10Junel787 

11 

8 

2443 

45 

7 Feb 1788 

8 Mar 1788 

6 Apr 1788 

6 May 1783 

4Junel788| 

Kwan-sei 

1 

2440 

46 

20 Jan 1789 

25 Feb 1789 

27 Mar 1789 

25 Apr 1789 

25 May 1789 

13 

2 

24-0 

47 

14 Feb 1790 10 Marl790 14 Apr 1790 

14 May 1790 13Jmiel790 

11 

3 

2451 

48 

3 Feb 1791 

0 Mar 1791 

3 Apr 1791 

3 May 1791 

2 June 1791 i 

11 

4 

2452 

49 

21 Jan 1792 

22 Feb 1792 

21 Apr 1792 

21 May 1792 

19 June 1792 

11 

5 

2453 

50 

11 Feb 1793 

12 Mar 1793 11 Apr 1793 

10 May 1793 

9 June 1793' 

11 

6 i 

2454 

51 

31 Jan 1794 

2 Mar 1794 

31 Marl794 30 Apr 1794 29 May 1794' 


Hd-reki. Meiiia. An-ei. Tem-mei. Kimn-ssi. 



TADI.ES, 


I2I 


1st Day of 
Itlh Month. 

llJulylTBS 
29 JanelTH-i 

13 Jtilv 179-3 

7 Tilly 1790 
2i’),JiinL'17i'7 
M .Jul_v 17ijS 

4 Jul_v 1 7 tt'j 
2.'lJunel776 
12 J.ilyl771 

IJiil; 1772 

20 July 177;i 
9 July 1774 

2S Junel77.'i 
10 July 1779 

5 J uly 1777 
2.3 June 1773 

14 July !77'i 
2 July 1730 

21 July 17SI 
10 July 17S2 

90 Junel7s;'i 

1 7 J uly 17 8! 

0 July 1787 
26 Juuel7SG 
lo July 1787 
4 J Lilv 1 1 S‘8 

29 Juael789 
1 2 July 1790 

1 July 1791 
19 July 1792 

8 July 179:; 
27 June 1794 


l=t Diiv of 1st Dav of IstDavu-f IstDavof 1st Dav of 1st Day of 
7th Mouth. 8.1, ai.lnth. 9th Mouth. 10th M.'uith. 11 tli Mor.th.l2tli Month. 


1st Day of 
Interc: 
Mouth. 


9 Aug-llG-, 
29 .July 1794 

17 A'y4l7C3 
9 A,iyi799 

29 .Inly 1 7117 

12 \ual79s 

2 Aug 1799 
2! Aug 1770 

11 Aug 1771 
20 July 1772 

18 Augl77.") 
7 Augt771 

27 July 177-3 
14 -lug 1779 
;; Aug 177 
24 July 1778 

12 Aug 1779 

1 Angl7-hi 

20 A'igl7sl 
9 Augl782 

29 July 178:; 

19 Augl7o! 

6 Aug 1783 
J uly 17- 9 

IT .Vug 1787 

2 Aug i 78 s 

21 -Vug 1789 
11 Aug 179'-.' 
:;i July 1791 
18 \ tig 1792 

7 Aug 179,; 
27 July 1794 


SSci'tl7r>r! 7 O.t 17‘'i;’. 

27 \ugl79! 

1 7 S.'pt 1793 
4 8ui,t 1799 
2! Aug 1797 
n g'.'Ut 1798 
:;l -V'l- 1799 

19 Se[,t 1770 
9 .Sept 1771 

29 Aug 1772 
17 L-epi 177:1 
(3 Sept 1774 

20 .■Vugtl77.j 
!:; Sept 1779 


777 o s 


ept 111, 


21 Sept 177.8 
10 Sept 1779 
■TO .Vrgl7'-0 

18 Sept 1781 
7 Sept 17-2 

23 Aug 17s3:-’. 
l-T Sept 17,84 

4 Sept 178-’' 
21 Angl78t3 
12 Sept 1787 
TI .V u;17s8 

19 Sept 17u9 
9 .^opt 17-90 

29 Angl79; 
hi Sept 1792 

5 Sejit IT'e:! 
2.3 Aug 1791 


1.3 Oct 179.3 
4 Oet 1799 
2.1 S.-pt 1797 

11 Got ^79^ 
:T0 Sept 1799 
19 Get 1770 

8 Get 1771 

27 Set 1 1772 

19 Get 177,1 
•TGet 1771 

2-') Se[ t 177T 

12 O.t 1776 
1 Get 1777 

20 0..f 1778 

10 Get 177!' 

28 Sept 178 0 

17 O. t 

7 Get 178-_ 

20 Se;. 1178.1 

11 Oet 1781 
:l Get 178-'> 

22 Sept 1789 
11 Get ]7.s7 
:10 Sej't 17SS 
19 O. t 17.89 

8 Get 17'.'':! 
28 Sept !T'9l 
19 0"t 1702 

.1 Oi t 179:; 

2 1 Sept 1791 


•5 Xov 1 

23 Oct 1 

13 Xovl 
•T Xovl 

21 Xovl 
9 Xovl 

29 Oet 1 
17 27ov 1 

7 Xovl 

26 Oct 1 

14 Xov 1 
4 X',,v 1 

24 Get 1 
! 1 Nov 1 
;i Oet 1 
19 Xovl 

8 Xov 1 
2-: Oct 1 
19 Xovl 

•7 Xovl 
29 Get 1 
1:1 Xovl 
2 Xov 1 

22 Oet 1 
10 Xovl 
29 Ost 1 
17 Xcvl 

7 Xovl 

27 (-)A 1 
14 Xovl 

4 Xovl 
21 Get 1 


o Dec 17C.T .T Jan 1794 
2,T Xov 1764 23 Deo 1764 21 Jan 176-) 
13 Doc 176-3 11 Jan 1706 


•2 Dec 1766 


1 Jan 1767 


67 21 Dec 1767 20 Jan 1798 23 Oct 1707 

9.8 9 Dec 1798 8 Jan 1799 
I 

90 28 Xov 1799 28 Dec 1709 

70 17 Dec 1770 !9 Jan 1771 23 July 1770 

71 9 Dee- 1771 5 Jan 1772 

72 2-3 Xov 1772 24 Dec 1772 

73 !4 I'cc 1773 12 Jan 1774 22 Apr 1773 

74 3 Dec 1774 2 Jan 1775 

7.5 23 Xov 177.5 23 Dec 177.5 21 Jan 1776 
79 11 Dec 1779 10 .Jan 1777 

77 39 Xov 1777 .30 Dec 1777 

78 19 Dee 1778 IS Jan 1779 22 Angl77S 

79 8 Deo 177'J 7 Jan 17.80 
8(1 29 Xov 178U 26 Dec 1780 

SI 1-5 Dec 1781 14 Jan 1782 22Jui.(il781 

82 5 Dec 1782 3 Jan 1783 

.83 24 Xov 1783 24 Dec 1783 

84 12 Dee 178! 11 Jan ITS-l 21 Feb 1784 

■8.5 2 Dec 1785 31 Dec 1785 

89 21 Dec 1786 19 Jan 1787 21 Xov 1786 

87 10 Dec 1787 S Jan 1788 

88 28 Xov 1788 27 Dec 1788 

89 17 Dec 1789 1-5 Jan 1790 23 July 1789 

90 6 Dec 1790 5 Jan 1791 

91 26 Xov 1791 25 Dec 1791 

92 14 Dec 1792 12 JanJ793 23 Marl792 
'93 3 Dec 1793 2 Jan 1794 

94 23 Xov 1794 21 Jan 1795 22 Dec 1794 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Style an 1 Year of 
P«'rlf)(L 

Year 
after 
Jim mu 

Year 

by 

l.st lOay r>f 
1st liloiitii. 

1st F'av of 1st D.ay of l-t Day of ' 1st Day cf 

2 ’ll Montb. .3rJ M'.nth. 4-Ji llonth. Eth Month. 

Kwan-sei 

*7 

Tennu. 

Cycle. 

5-i 

19 Feb 179.5 

21’[;\rl795 19 Anr 47'. -5 19 O.Iay 1795 17Junel795 


8 



9 Feb 179.4 

0Mavl7‘9i4 8Aeprl7'.i6 7Mayl79G 6 June 1796 


n 


r>4 

2S Jan 1797 

27 Feb 17-'7 2? Mar 1797 27 Ayr 1797 26Mayl797 


10 


55 

IG Feb 17 J3 

17Marl7.i= 16 Apr 1798 16Mjyl79S 14Junel79S 


11 

24"'J 

5t> 

5 Feb IT'J J 

6Murl79'0 5 Apr 1709 5Mayl709 4Jur.el799 


12 

•J4ii0 

■57 

25 Jan I'wO 

24F<.bl'"0 25 Mar 1300 24 ArirlSOO 22JunelS00 

Kio-wa 

1 


•53 

1.3 Feb 1301 

15 Mar LrOl M Apr 1301 1:4 May 1801 llJuiielSOl 


2 

21i'2 

5;i 

.3 Feb 1302 

4 : !ar l.'OJ 3 Apr 1802 2 May 1302 :41 Alay 1802 


3 

241'.:! 

60 

2-3 Jan 130.! 

2.! Mar 1 '0.1 22 Anr 1803 21 May 1303 19 June 1803 

Bun-kwa 

1 

2i>',4 

1 

11 ]'eb 1304 

12Ma.']rO! 10 .Vpr 130 ! lOMayl.sOl SJunelSOl 


2 

24<',o 

2 

;’>! Jan 1355 

lMarl'''5 Marl'OO 29 Ai'rlSOo 29 May 1805 


3 

24^'.'’, 


1.3 Feb 130G 

20Marl'i'6. 19 Apr l806 ISMaylSOC 17JanclS06 

jy 

4 

24<;7 

4 

7 Feb l.iu7 

9 Mar 1 ''97 •' .Da- i'ln SMaylS07' GJunelSOT 

11 

5 

24' i 9 


23 .fan lsO.3 

26 Feb IrO' 27 Mar ]''.'8 26 Apr 180s 25 May 1808 

yy 

6 

2 i‘-.y 

c, 

14 Feb 13(.'9 

IGMarbsOO lE.VprlSOO 142>Iay 1809 1 13 June 1809 

yy 

7 

2470 

7 

4 l-\b 1.310 

5 Mar 1.810 4 \prlsl0 .3 May 1810 2 June 1810 


8 

2!71 

S 

25 Jan 1311 

2.3FehlSii' 2:1 Ajir 1811 229rayl311 21Junel811 


9 

2472 

r. 

13 Feb 1812 

13Marl812 12 Apr 1812 113Iayl812 9JunelS12 

yy 

10 

'^474 

iO 

1 Feb 1.S1.3 

3 Mar 181.3 1 Apr 1813 1 Alay 1813 30 May 1813 

yy 

11 

2474 

11 

20 Feb 1814 

22:.railM4 20.\prlS14 20 May 181! 18Junel814 

yy 

12 

247-') 

12 

9 Feb 1815 

llMavl'lo 10 .'rpr 1315 9MaylS15 SJunel815 

yy 

13 

247'! 

12 

29 Jan 1810 

28rcl.l'16 29 Alar 1316 27 Apr 1816 27 May 1816 

yy 

M 

2177 

14 

IGFeb 1817 

l5Marl.M7 16Aprl'17 lOAlaylSM 15Junol817 

Bun-sei 

1 

2174 

15 

5 Feb 1818 

7 Mar Isis 6 Apr ISIS 5 May 1813 4.Junel818 

J> 

2 

2170 

16 

26 Jan 1819 

24 Feb 1'19 26 Mar 1319 24 Apr 1819 22 Junel819 

yy 

3 

24^0 

17 

14 Feb 1820 

UMarl.s20 13 Apr 1820 12 May 1820 llJunelS20 

yy 

‘± 

2l'l 

13 

3 Feb 1821 

4 Mar ls2! 3 Apr 1321 2 Alay 1821 31 Alay 1,321 

yy 

b 

o_j q.-) 

10 

23 Jan 1822 

2.3 .Mar 1822 22 Apr 1322 21 May 1322 19JunelS22 

yy 

6 

244:4 

20 

11 Feb 1823 

1.3MarlS23 11 .Ipr 1323 llAIaylS23 9Junel823 

yy 

7 

2434 

21 

31 Jan 1S24 

X Alar 1324 31 Alar 1824 29 .Apr 1824 28 May 1824 

yy 

8 

2435 

22 

IS Feb 1825 

20 Alar 1.325 13 .Apr 1325 13 May 1325 16Junel825 

yy 

9 

2436 

23 

7 Feb 1826 

9 Mar 1.32ii 7 Apr 1820 ' 7 Alay 1826 6 June 1826 


Kimn-?e!. Kio-mi. Bua-lvv.. ^jfjc Bi'ii-cci. 


TABLES. 
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l.st Day of Dt D ly of 
6tl; Month. 7th Monti;. 

I G J Illy 170,5 15 .Ong 17. •“ 
o July 1 1 9g .1 .5 ug 1 1 '.'i , 
25 Jaiij 1 707 21 J iily 1 7.17 
llJu!yl7>J.S 12.Vligl7f^ 
3 J uly 1 700 1 Aug 1 7'jO 
hOJiilylSou 20 Aug 1 1.0' 1 
11 JuIylSOi 9 Aug 1 SOI 
30JiinelS02 29 July IS', O 
lO.JulylSOO. 17Augl,io3 

7 J uly IbOl 0 -Vug- 1 .>• '-1 
27 J uno 1805 J u.ly i Si ; ' 
IG J uly IS'' G 1 1 Aug IsOG 

0 July 1807, iAuglS07 
24Jiine 180,0 22 .'.uglSO.S 
IBJulylSO'O'll AuglSOa 
2 July 1810 .'llJulylSlO 

20.r.ilylsil 19 Aug 1- il 

OJulyl.oIi 7Auyl,S12 
23.JuuelS13 27 July IS!', 

17 J..:Iy],SIl loAuglSl-i 
7JulyiSr) 5AuglS15 

25.J Line IS io 25 Julv IS 10 
MJulylS17 1.; Aug 1817 
SJulylSlSi 2Aug]oI8 
22 Julyl81o'21 Ar.g]?iO 
10 July 1S20 9 Aug l;i2u 
30Junel821 29.Julyl^21 

18 July 1822 17 Jmg 1^22 

8 July 182.3 GAnglS2:; 
2'.' Tiinel824 20 JulvlS24 
Ih IylS25 11 Aug 1825 

5 J ui ■' I82G , 4 Aug 1820 


1 -t Day of I'.tDayoi' 
8th Itlonth. 9th '.loi.ti;. 


13 Sept 17'9-0 13 Oct 179', 
2Septl7':.0 10ctl7;-’. 
20 fSojit 1797 20 0. t 1797 
io Sept 1798 loO‘( 17 ,0 
31 Aug 1792 29Svi.ti7..' 
19 Sl'i.t 1890 18 Oct 1 -Go 
oScptlool 8 Oct 1>U1 
28 Aug 1Sij2 27 :8cpt AS. 2 
li> Sept iS'oG IG Oct 1003 
-IScptlt"! 4 Oct 1 sol 
24 AiiglS'.T. 22 Oct IcO:. 
12ScptlSl'; 12 Oct 18I';'. 
2Se|<tlS07 2 Oct 1,'07 
20SeptloC8 20 Oct I'tOc 

10 Sept 1801 9 Oct lot-9 

SOAuglSlti 29 Soptlotf 
13 Sopt 1 Si J 1 7 Oct 1 01 ] 

0 Sept 1812 5O.tl0!2 
21Augl8i:, 2lf,p;1,M3 
1 IScptlsl! 13 Oct Dll 

SSoptlSr. OO.tlM.'. 
2.3Au.glo!G 2! O.t I'l.' 

11 Sept 1817 11 Oct 1817 

1 Sept 181- ,30 Sc,, 1 1^1.- 
19 Sept 1,01',, 19 Oct 181 

7 Sept 1820 7 Oct le20 

23 Aug 1821 2GS,ept 1821 
15 Sept 1822 15 Oct 1822 

5 Sojit 182'; 4 Oct 182.3 

24 .iiig 182 1 22 O. t 1824 
13Sci't]S25 12 0, t 1825 

2.Scpl ','20 2 Oct I82i. 


isl of let Day of 
loth. Alor.th. 11th Month. 

12 >,uT 1795 11 Dec 179-5 
.31 Oct 1791) 29Xovl79G 
1.>2 \ov17j7 is Deo 1797 
■8 Xov 1798 7 Dec 1790 

29 Oct 1799 27 Nov 1799 
1 ) Nov ISi.'O IG) Doc ISOO 

G Nov 1801 G) Dec 1801 

27 Oct 1802 25 Nov 1802 
14 Nov 18'J3 14 Dec 1803 

2 ,N'ov ISOl 2 be-: 1801 
21 Novl'tOo 21 IVc Dili 
1'* Nov l,8uG) lo Dec I',)')' 
31 Oct 18o7 29 Nov DOT 
18 Nov 1808 1) Dec! ■'08 

Nov 1&09 7 Doc isO'J 

28 Oct IslC 27 Nov 1810 
MN'ivlSn IG) Dec hell 

!N,.vi812 I Do- DM 2 
2! 0, t 1813 23 Novl8l;; 
12 N,.> 1 12 Dve I'l ! 

1 N..\ l.e!', 1L\.-1M5 
D'NcX l8lG, 1 : The Dlu 
'9 Nov 1817 -8 l>cc D17 

30 O.-t lelS _8 A'ov 1818 
la Nov lOl'j 17 lice 1819 

') Ni V lo2U 0 Dec 182C' 
2G Oct 1821 2-3 Nov 1821 
14 Nov 1822 l;; Dee 1822 

3 Nov 1823 2 Deo l.''2-‘> 
21 Nut 1S24 20 Dec 1824 
10 Nov 1825 10 Doc 1825 
•li Oct 1.82G 2J Nov l8'2'> 


l<t Dav of Day of 

12th Mouth. Interc: 

Month. 

10 Jan 1716 
29 Dec 1796 

17 Jan 1798 22 Aug 1797 
G Jan 1799 
2G I'cc 1799 

15 Jan 1801 24Mayl8C0 
4 Jan 1802 
25 Dec 1802 

13JaulSU4 22 Feb 1803 
1 Jan 1805 

20 Jan 18UG) 2.3 Sept 1&U5 
9 Jan 1897 

29 Dee 1807 

IG Jan 1809 23JuIyl.S08 

6 Jan 1810 
23) Dec 1810 

n Jan 1812 24 Mar 1.8 U 

3 Jan 1813) 

21 Jan 1811 2.; Dee DSD! 
10 Jan 1815 

39 [>cc 1815 

17 J.in 1817 22Scpt!816 

7 J in ISIS 
■S: Dec ISIS 

IG Jan 1S20 24 .May 1819 

4 Jan ls21 
24 De.. 1S21 

12 Jan 1823 22 Feb 1822 
1 Jan D821 

19 Jan 15'25 23 Sept 1824 

8 Jan lS2f) 

29 Dee l8'2t) ' 
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chronological 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

Year 
al tev 

J inirnu 
TeniiO. 

Ycir 

Cvcle 

l^t Pay of 
1-t Monlh. 

I't I'uy of 
2,..l Moiiili. 

Kt ]3iy of 
'd'U odun'.li. 

1 st P.ay of 
4iii Alonth. 

1st Pa 
Otll Air 

V of 
nth. 

Bun-sei 

10 

2!S7 

."i i 

27 Jail 1-27 

81 Fe., 

1'- 

:7 

'27 

Alar 

1-27 

1'2 Apr 

3 82 . 

2G7May 

1827 

5? 

11 

2-1 e8 

l!”> 

1 7 Fe!' 1 82.8 

12 Afar 

1 r 


14 

A;s' 

1 o2< 

1 lAFiy 

1 "'2'' 
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(.''•.ik'iiilar. As in that ycii llic 'j).] 'il:.y cf the I'itli niorJli full on tie 3j’st 
the reniaiuotr of tiie s:;ia Ih'ih La ntli. ’J'l'.as the day folLnvijig on the dud day 
mouth ri the Cth year of ^deij: [ct iresYoiihiiiy to ti.o 1st .Tairaary, ISTh) 

The system of coui.tiu" the ycais by poai.'.ds (Xen-ijv; remains unohaiiged. 
[For the years fsTd-l'Jld, bee pages ITS-ldl.j 
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discontinue the system of hintir months, niid loti.lni't i:i its stead the Gregorian 
December, 187-2, the change to the iie-.-,- eilendar was elhvted by leaving out 
of the 12th month of the 5th year of Meiji was cille-I the 1st day of the 1st 
[For the yeais ]s7.';-lhl2, see piges 128-131.] 
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6th Month. 7tb Month. 8tli Month. 9th Month. 10th Month. 11th Month. 12th Month. j 


2)Jiinel873*2.‘? Anf;187.1 22Septl87.3 21 Oct 1.873,20 Xovl87:l'20 Dec 1873 IS .Jan 18,4 |24 Julyl8,3 

! 1 . , 

14 July 1874 12 AnglS74 11 Sept 1874:10 Oct 1.874 9 Xov 18741 9 Dec 1874 S .Tan 18, .1 | 

3 Julyl.87.5 1 Anc!l875 31 AuglSTo ' 29 Sept 1S7.'> 29 Oct 187.:>;28 XovlSJ.') 28 Dec 187.1 j 

i I 

21JnIylS76 19 Ang 1.876 13 Sept 1S76| 1, Oct 1.S76 1 16 Xov 18,0 , 16 Dec 1876 14 Jan 1877 22Jnnel87G 

ll.Jnlvl877 9 Aug 1377 7 Sept 1877' 7 Oct 1877 [ .lXovl8,,| .1 Dec 187,^ 3 Jan 1878 J 

30jiinelS78 30JulylS78 28 Angl87.8 26 Sept 1878^26 Oct 1878^24 Xov 1878 24 Dec 1878 j 

19Julyl879'lS Aug 1879 16 Sept 1879 16 Oct 1879 14 Xov 1879: 13 Dec 1879 12 Jan 1880 21 .Apr 1879 

ill ! ' I 

7 July 1880 6 Augl880i .ISeptlSSO^ 4 Oct l.^^SO 3Xovl.480j 2 Dec 1880^31 Dec 1.880 | 

26 Jnnel.881'26 July 1881 23 Sept 18.81 23 Oct 1S81|22 XovlS8D21 Dec 1881 20 Jan 1882 2.5 Aug 1881 


M Jnlyl.882il4 Augl8S2 12 Sept 1882; 12 Oct 1882 11 Xov 1882! 11 Dec 1882', 9 Jan 1SS3 i 

.5 Julyl.S83| .3 Angl8S3 1 SeptlsSo! 1 Oct 1883 ;:i Oct 18,83|.30 Xovl8,83 29 Dec 18.83 | 

22 JnlylSSl'oi Aug 1884 19Scptl8S4| 19 Oct 18S4jl8 Xovl884jl7 Dee 1884'16 Jan 188.5 'oJJnnelSSl 
12 July 188.3 10 Aug 188.5' 9SeptlSS.5' 8 Oct 188.5; 7 Xov 188.5! 6DeclSS.5^ .5 Jan 1886 | 

2 JulylSSO 31 JnlvlSSO 29 Aug 1880 '28 Sept 18.86 27 Oct 1.^861-6 XovlSSG 2-5 Dec IS, SC 

I ' ' 1 ‘ I ' I 

21 Ju!vlS87,19 Augl8S7 17Septl887 17 Oct 1887 1.5 Xov 1887 , 1.5 Dec 18.87 13 Jan 1888 : 23 Mav 1887 

9 JulylSSSj 8 Angl888 6 Sept 1888 , .5 Oct 1888 4 Xovl8SS 3 Dec 1888 , 2 Jan 1889 j 

28 June 1889 1 28 July 1889 26 Aug 1889 ^ 25 Sept 1889 j 24 Oct 1889 23 Xov 1889 22 Dec 1889 ,21 Jan 1890 

17 July 1890,10 Augl890 14Septl890'l4 Oct 189o!l2 Nov 1890 12 Dec 1890 11 Jan 1891 ' 

GJnlyl89D 5Augl891 3 Sept 1891 3 Oct 1891 2Xovl891 1 Dec 1891 31 Dec 1891 

24Jiinel892 22 AuglS92 21 Septl892'21 Oct 1892 19 XovlS02 19 Dec 1892 18 Jan 1893, 24Julyl892 

1 1 i I ij 

13JuIyl893il2 Augl893^10SeptlS93jlOOct 1893 8 XovlS93 8 Dec 1893 7 Janl894,| 

3 July 1894 1 1 Aug 1 89 1 ' 31 Aiig 1894 1 29 Sept 1894 29 Oct 1894 ;27 Xov 1894 , 27 Dec 1894 Jj 

22 July 1895 20 Aug 1895 19 Septl895ilS Oct 1895 17 Xov 189.5' 16 Dec 1895 Ao Jan 1896 2.3Junel89.5 

llJulylS96 9 AuglS96| 7Septl896| 7 Oct 1896 .5 XovlS9Gj 5 Dec 1896 3 Jan 1897 

30June 1897 130 July 1897 28 Aug 1897 ! 20 Sept 1897 26 Oct 1897:24 Xov 1897 24 Deo 1897 ' 

1 9 July 1898 1 17 Aug 1898 16 Sept 1898 ! 15 Oct 189.8 14 Xov 1.898 1 13 Deo 1898 12 Jan 1899 21 Apr 1898 

8JulylS99j 6Augl899^ 5Septl899' 5 Oct 1899 3XovlS99! 3 Dec 1899 1 Jan 1900 
Junel90oj26 Julylf.Oo'oo Aug 1900 23 Oct 190o!22 Xovl900,22 Dec 19o0 20 Jan 1901 : 24 Sept 1900 
6 July 1901 1 14 Aug 1901 1 13 Sept 1901 ,'12 Oct 1901 1 11 Xov 1901 |ll Dec 1901 10 Jan 1902 
5Julyl902! 4Angl902' 2Septl902| 2 Oct 1902131 001 1902 '.30 Xov 1902 ' 30 Dec 1902 j 
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SUPPLEMENT EV 


Style and Year of 
Period. 

lear 

after 

Jimmu 

Tenno. 

Year 
i by 
Cycle. 

1 1st Day of ; l.st Day of \ 1st Day of 

1 1st Month. ' 2nd Month. - 3rd 5Ionth. 

1 

1st Day of | 1st Day of ; 
4th Month. ■ 5th 5Ionth. , 

Mei-ji 

36 

■2563 

40 

!29 Jan 1903 27 Feb 1903 29 Mar 1903 

■27 Apr 1903 ^27 May 1903 

» 

37 

256 i 


16 Feb 1904 17 Mar 1904 16 Apr 1904 

15 May 1904 14 Junel904. 

1) 

38 

2565 

42 

4 Feb 1905 6 Mar 1905 i 5 Apr 1905 

5 May 1905 1 3 J unel905 1 

J> 

39 

2566 

4,3 

■25 Jan 1906 ■JS Feb 1906 ' 25 Mar 1906 

24 Apr 1906 22 Junel906 > 

Ji 

40 

2567 

44 

13 Feb 1907 14 5Iar 1907 1 13 Apr 1907 

12 May 1907 lljunel907 

11 

41 

2568 

45 

2 Feb 1908 3 Mar 1908 1 1 Apr 1908 

1 May 1908 *30 May 1908 

11 

42 

2569 

40 

22 Jan 1909 ‘>0 Feb 1909 ' 20 Apr 1909 

19Mayl909 18Junel909i 

11 

43 

2570 

47 

10 Feb 1910 11 Mar 1910 10 Apr 1910 

9 May 1910' 7Junel910 

1) 

44 

2571 

48 

30 Jan 1911 1 Mar 1911 30 Mar 1911 

29 Apr 1911 28 May 1911^ 

11 

45 

2572 

40 

18 Feb 1912 19 Mar 1912 ' 17 Apr 1912 

17Mayl912 15Junel912; 


PROFESSOR N. SAKUMA, 




1st Day of ; 1st Day of 
6th Month, i 7th Month. 


24 July 1903 ^2;; AMgl903 
13Julyl904ill Aug 1904 
3 July 1905 1 1 Aug 190-3 
21 July 1906 20 Aug 1906 
11 July 1907 9 Aug 1907 
29Junel90S 28 July 190s 
17 July 1909 AO Augl909 
7 J lily 1910 ^ 3 ,Vng 1910 
26Junel911:24 AuglOll 
14Julyl912 'l3 Augl912 


1st D.iy of 
8th Month. 


21 Sept 1903 
10 Sept 19U4 
;!0 Aug 1905 
18 Sept 1900 
8 Sept 1907 


1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 1st Day of 
9th Month. 10th Month, lltli Month. 12tli Month. 


1st Day of 
Interc : 
Month. 


21 Oct 1903il9 A'ovlOo:;, 19 Dec 1903 18 Jan 19o4 25 Junel903 

I . ii 

9 Oct 1904; 8 Xovl9C4, 7 Dec 1904 6 Jan 1903 | 

29 Sept 1903 28 Oct 1905 27 XovlOOo 26 Dec 1903 

IS Oct 1906 16 Xovl9C6 16 Deo 1906 14 Jan 1907 23 May 1906 

7 Oct 1'.07 6 I7ot1007 5 Dec 1907 4 Jan 190S 


27 Aug 1908 25 Sept 1908 2-5 Oct 1908 24 Xovl908 23 Dec 1908 

13 Sept 1909 14 Oct 1909 13 Xov 1909 13 Dec 1909 11 Jan 1910 22 Mar 1909 

4Septl91() 3 Oct 1910 2Xovl910 2 Dec 1010 1 Jan 1911 i 

22Septl911 22 Oct 1911 21 Xovl911, 21 Dec 1911 19 Jan 1912 ',26 July 1911 

11 Sept 1912 10 Oct 1912 9Xovl912 9 Dec 1912 7 Jan 191.3 i 
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By 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


13 + 


Chris- 

tian 

Era. 

Japan- 

ese 

I Era.* 

Japanese Emperor.* 

Year 

of 

Cycle.* 

Chinese Emperor. 

BC. 

660 

1 

Jim-mu • 

58 

[Chow 13, or Shu, 
Dynasty.] 

H wei Wang 17 

659 

2 

*'> 

59 

Kei-o , ,, 

18 

658 

3 

• > 

60 

19 

657 

4 

4 

1 

20 

656 

5 

5 

•> 

21 

655 

6 

6 

3 

22 

654 

7 

7 

4 

23 

653 

8 

8 

o 

24 

6.52 

9 

9 

6 

25 

651 

10 

10 

7 

Siang M'ang , 

Jo-6 

650 

11 

11 

8 

2 

649 

12 

12 

9 

o 

1) 

648 

13 

13 

10 

4 

647 

14 

14 

11 

5 

646 

15 

15 

12 

6 

645 

16 

16 

13 

t 

644 

17 

17 

14 

s 

643 

18 

18 

15 

9 

(il2 

19 

19 

16 

10 

641 

20 

20 

1' 

11 

640 

21 

21 

18 

12 

639 

22 

o.> 

19 

13 

63S 

23 


20 

14 

'i;’.7 

24 

■Ji 

21 

15 

6.36 

25 

•J'l 

*»•> 

16 

605 

26 



17 

liOl 

27 

o~ 

.. 1 


IS 

630 

28 

28 

'J-5 

19 

632 

29 

29 


20 

6,",1 


30 

‘Ji 

21 


Coacfining the value ul' these dates, see latruiiuetiiju and I’lefaLC. 
t See pp. 6-11. 





CHRONOLOflIC.'lJ- 

TAOLES. 

T • 

• I :>:> 

Cliris- 

Japan- 


Year 

Chinese Emperor. 

tian 

ese 

Japanese Emperor.* 

of 

Era. 

Era.* 


Cycle. 


B.C. 




Slang Wang S3E 

0.30 

31 

Jim-inn 31 

28 

.15-0 22 

029 


oo 

29 

2.3 

028 

33 

33 

30 

24 

027 

34 

34 

31 

25 

620 

35 

.35 

32 

20 

02-5 

.36 

3>t> 

.33 

27 

024 

37 

37 

t*4 

28 

023 

38 

.38 

35 

29 

622 

39 

39 

30 

30 

621 

40 

40 

37 

.31 

620 

41 

41 

.38 ' 

32 

619 

42 

42 

39 

oo 

()«> 

018 

4.3 

43 

40 

KOngWang^ni i 
Ko-r. ^ 

017 

■14 

44 

41 


010 

4.') 

45 

42 

3 

01.') 

40 

40 

4.3 

4 

614 

47 

47 

44 

5 

613 

48 

48 

45 

6 

012 

49 

49 

40 

KVang Wang 1$^ , 
Kvo-O ^ 

on 

50 

50 

47 


CIO 

.51 

51 

48 

o 

»'> 

009 

52 

52 

49 

4 

60S 

o3 

53 

50 

.5 

007 

54 

.')4 

51 

0 

000 

55 

7)5 

52 

Ting Wang , 

Tci-5 ^ 

CO-l 

5(> 

.50 

53 

♦ ) 

604 

57 

•57 

54 


003 

58 

58 

5'5 

4 

602 

59 

59 

,5ti 

•5 

601 

60 

60 

57 

Ci 


* See note on p. 134. 
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Chris- Japan- „ Year 

tiau ese Japanese Emperor. ■ of 
Era. Era.* Cycle. 


Chinese Emperor. 


Il.C. 





Ting Wang ^iE 


coo 

(U 

Jiin-inu 

01 

-58 

Tei.i5 

i 

•599 

ttli 


i;2 

.59 


S 

.59 S 

r,:i 


tiii 

CO 


9 

■597 

•U 


♦u 

1 


10 

.jOii 

r.o 


('lO 

•> 


11 

.">9*5 

t;i; 


r.r, 



12 

•■>94 

()7 


07 

4 


1 :; 


♦iS 



-5 


14 




‘•9 

C 


15 

.591 

70 


70 

7 


Ri 

.590 

71 


71 

s 


17 

589 

“•» 



9 


18 

.588 

7‘’ 


7 ;; 

10 


19 

•587 

74 


74 

n 


20 

•58C 

77> 


70 

12 


21 

58,5 

7ti 


7<> 


Kien Wang ^33 
Kan-o 

1 

.584 

77 



14 


2 

.58;: 

7S 



1-5 


:: 

r>si 

79 



IC 


4 

•581 

SO 

Sifi- 3 ei 

I 

17 


0 

.580 

81 


•j 

18 


fi 

.579 

S’J 



19 


7 

.578 

s;’ 


4 

20 


s 

7>77 

S4 


0 

21 


9 

•57C 

80 


0 

v)>> 


10 

•57 -5 

80 


7 

o*» 


11 

•574 

87 


s 

24 


12 


88 


9 

25 


1 :: 

572 

571 

89 

90 


10 

11 

2C 

27 

Ling Wang gEE 
Rei-o 

14 

1 


* See note on p. 1:U, 



CHRONOLOGICAL TARLES. I 37 


Clirls- 

•Japan- 



Year 


tiaii 

♦ se 

Japanese Emperor.* 

of 

Chinese Emperor. 

iM-a. 

Era.* 



Cycle. 


J!.C. 





Ling Wang 1^47 

• n 0 

i'l 

s lisci mn 

12 

‘28 

Kei-u 2 

5Gt) 

i ,>> 


]:; 

29 

n 


v:! 


14 

40 

4 

."r.T 

94 


lO 

41 

7) 

-jOrj 

95 


10 

'■V* 

0 

■)0 “) 

'J 1 I 


17 


i 


i .17 


is 

24 

s 

r»rj?» 

I'S 


19 

27> 

9 


99 


20 

20 

10 

ACl 

1 uo 


21 

2/ 

11 

•'.(iO 

101 


00 

2S 

12 


102 


.);► 

49 

14 


10.4 


21 

40 

14 

.*).■) 7 

104 


-7> 

41 

15 

."."0 

105 



42 

10 

7)7)," 

10<> 


27 

44 

17 

554 

107 



44 

IS 


108 



45 

19 

o.'lti 

109 


;!0 

40 

20 

541 

111) 


.41 

47 

21 

■)7>0 

111 


*>.> 

48 

22 

->!9 

112 


44 

49 


o4S 

iin 

An-nci 

1 

50 

24 

547 

114 


0 

51 

25 

r,4r. 

115 


0 

52 

20 

o45 

no 


4 

52 

27 

7.44 

117 



54 

Kino AVang 






Kei-u ^ 

7,4?, 

118 


r. 

7)7) 

o 

542 

119 


1 

7)0 

o 

541 

120 


s 

•57 

4 


^ See note on p. ir:4. 
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Chris- 

.Japan- 



Ye.ar 



tian 

ese 

Japane.se Emperor.* 

of 

Clnnr'50 Emperor. 

Era. 

Era.^ 



Cvcio. 



B.C. 





Kinf! AVaiift 


.340 

121 

An-nei 

9 

58 

Kei-T) 

5 

.309 

12^ 


10 

50 ' 


r, 

.508 

120 


11 

00 


7 

507 

124 


12 

1 


.8 

.530 

125 


1.0 

o 


9 

.53.5 

120 


14 

3 


10 

.5.04 

127 


15 

4 


11 

.533 

128 


10 

r> 


12 

.532 

129 


17 

(') 


13 

.501 

100 


1.8 

I 


14 

5.00 

101 


19 



15 

529 

13-.' 


20 

9 


10 

,52,8 

103 


21 

10 


17 

.527 

1.04 


o.y 

11 


1.8 

520 

13.5 


•^,0 

12 


19 

525 

130 


24 

13 


20 

524 

1,07 


25 

14 


21 

523 

13S 


20 

15 


22 

522 

1.09 


.■>“ 

10 



521 

140 


2.8 

17 


21 

520 

141 


29 

18 


25 

519 

142 


30 

19 

KhiJ JVang ?}5:7E 

1 






Kci-r> 


.518 

140 


.".1 

2ii 



517 

144 


3,2 

21 



510 

145 


»>»> 



4 

51.5 

140 


•U 

op, 


o 

514 

147 



24 


i; 

.513 

148 



25 


7 

512 

149 



2il 


S 

511 

150 



-^7 


u 


Pee note on p. 
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Chris- 

Japun- 

* 


Year ; 


tian 

rse 

Ja}>iiLe.se Kniperor."^ 

of 

Chinese Emperor. 

Era. 

Era, ' 



Cycle , 


i;.( . 





King Wang gii 

•jK) 

Ml 

T-tuku aSgj 

1 

0 ^ 

Kei-o 10 

•jOO 

l'i3 


- 

‘I'J 

11 

oOS 

l.j:; 


•J 

;X> 

13 

■jU7 

Ml 


4 


13 


IE) 


-4 

»)2 

14 

"lU") 

l-r; 



«lO 

Of) 

1.5 

"lOi 

147 


- 

31 

14 

■)c:; 

145 


>, 

3-4 

17 


Ih'j 


4 

34 

IS 

.',01 

lou 


10 

,j* 

10 


ir.l 


11 

3.5 

20 

m 

IC .3 


13 

3'J 

21 

I'JS 

IGl! 


13 

■li.i 

22 

■lyr 

141 


14 

4 i 

23 

E.: 

14,4 


1.4 

13 

24 

li)') 

liiil 


JO, 

4 .; 

25 

I'.'i 

147 


17 

11 

24 

-r,'3 

i'> 


18 

4*4 

27. 

■ly-j 

1 i.i 


10 

44 i 

28 

iM 

17i> 


30 

47 j 

20 

I'jii 

!7i 


21 

IS 1 

30 

is'J 

173 



40 ■ 

31 


1 “O 


lio 

50 i 

32 

-I,''? 

17-; 


0 1 

—'X 

51 : 

1 

00 

I'-'i 

174 


2.5 

' 

3-1 

150 

174 


24 

Oo \ 

oO 

l5l 

177 


37 

-31 : 

06 

-1,53 

17,5 


•'I’S 

•>j 

0 ( 

4,53 

17J 


ll'i* 

3f» 

3S 

181 

]5I) 


• I'J 

■ u 

39 


I.UIU 11 , 1 p. 

l.l 1. 
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cn-:: 'N'.r ^r.n'XL T.\r;r.i>. 


Chris- 

Japan- 



Year 

• 


tian 

ese 

1 Japant-e hiiii eror. ' | 

of 

Cliine.-;C' Empero! 


Era- 

Era.- 



; Cvcle. 



B.C. 





King Wang gilE 


4S0 

131 

T-tohn 

;'.i 

5S 

Ke;-5 

40 

470 

182 

1 

I 

o.> 

'j'.' 


41 

47S 

ISO 


o«» 

60 


42 

477 

134 


o4 

1 


I*' 

476 

135 



2 


44 

47-5 

isr, 

K5-li0 

\ 

»> 

Yuao W.iiig TCii 
Cieu-u 

1 

474 

1S7 


- 

1 


2 

470 

133 


- ; 

5 



472 

ISO 


4 

6 


i 

471 

190 

i 

0 

7 


5 

470 

191 


G 

s 


6 

460 

192 


i 

(j 


7 

46S 

100 

1 

> 

10 

Cheng Ting iTyll 
Toi-j - 1 

1 

467 

194 


'j 

11 



466 

105 


10 

12 


») 

465 

196 

[ 

n 

10 


■1 

464 

107 


12 

14 



. 463 

198 



15 


6 

462 

199 

i 

1 

14 

16 

• 

7 

461 

200 


15 

17 


s 

460 

201 


16 

■ 1-3 


9 

450 

202 


17 

19 


10 

45S 

200 


l-i 

20 


11 

457 

204 


19 

21 


12 

47.; 

205 


20 

22 


i:; 

475 

20'; 


21 

2 ; 


1 1 

451 

207 


. > 

2! 


15 

45;; 

20S 



2-J 


16 

452 

200 


.) ( 

26 


1 1 

451 

210 


O", 

O" 


IS 

bee note on }>. 

i;j4. 
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Chris- 

Japan- 

• 

Year 



tian 


Jjp:inoc4e Einpt’i*-»r. • 

ol’ 

Cinne^c Emijcroi 


Era. 

Era.-'^ 


Cycie. 


B.C 




CIit'H Tiii-r i*ll£ 


■r.o 

2 1 1 

Kr.-^ho Lh 

24 

TcEjo 

10 

iVJ 

212 

-7 

2:1 


20 

-i 1'^ 

21:; 


;;i) 


21 

1-17 

211 

'.a 

;'.l 


oa 

140 

21." 

. 1 > 

.32 


23 

j-l-j 

210 

r.l 



24 

ill 

217 

•C 

31 


2.5 

14:1 

214 


.33 


20 

44:1 

210 

*' I 

.30 


27 

441 

220 



i'illi .\i-ul 
lilnii Ciia-ri/ 

1 

no 

4:10 

221 

3.0. 

•OS 

K‘ao 4\3ang -^I’EE 
KG-u 

1 

00-1 

< .. 

.3a 

0 

i:is 

223 

34 

10 


3 

437 

224 


41 


4 

434 

22.5 

-Ivt 

42 


3 

133 

220 

n 

4:'. 


0> 

434 

• )oy 

12 

14 


7 

433 

224 

13 

4.3 


8 

432 

220 

44 

40 


0 

431 

230 

4.3 

47 


10 

130 

2-.1 

4<i 

4.S 


11 

420 

.! l.J 

tl 

4'J 


12 

424 

2;;:; 

is 

.30 


13 

427 

2.;4 


.31 


14 

420 

2- 1-3 




1.5 

423 

230 

"1 

-0 

oi I.ioli Waiij; 


121 

237 


"il 

m?.r£ I-rctsu-O 

1 

42''> 

234 




;> 

422 

230 

.■>1 



4 

121 

21U 

■.0 

~>7 


- 


' Seo li'jte oil j^>. io-i. 
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Chris- 

tian 

Era. 

Japan- 

ese 

*Era. 

Japanese Einpcia 

or.'^ 

' Year 
of 

Cycle. 

Ciilne-.e Emperor. 

B.C. 

420 

241 

Ivo-bilU 

~J‘y 

38 

5Vei I.ieh IVanit 
iSSIE I-re[bii-r, 6 

410 

242 


• J 4 

30 

7 

418 

^ 243 


'38 

♦jo 

8 

417 

244 


3'J 

1 

9 

416 

245 


r,o 

o 

lo 

415 

1 216 


r.i 


11 

414 

247 


h’J 

,♦ 

‘j. 

1 

413 

243 



•» 

13 

412 

219 


<U 

♦) 

14 

411 

250 


Oj 

i 

15 

410 

251 


<}'} 

.s 

16 

409 

252 


r,T 

9 

17 

408 

253 


r»s 

■ 10 

IS 

407 

' 254 


O'J 

■ 11 

19 

406 

, 255 


To 

12 

20 

405 

256 


71 

13 

21 

404 

! 257 


72 

14 

22 

403 

' 258 


73 

15 

k»‘> 

_tJ 

402 

259 


74 

Hi 

21 

401 

400 

260 

261 


< •) 

7' 5 

17 

l.s 

M '.111 4Vaii'' 5 

' An-r, ^ 

309 

262 


77 

19 


398 

263 


7s 

20 

1 

397 

2G4 


7j 

21 

3 

396 

265 


sO 

*>-> 

♦j 

395 

266 


V. j 

*^3 

1 

394 

267 



.1 : 

-i 

s 

393 

268 



23 

U 

392 

263 


1 

20 

10 

301 

270 


1* 

-7 

11 


* .'ee note ‘.'li p. !3i. 
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Cliris- 

Japan- 



Year 



tian 


Japanese Emperor.* 

of 

Chine.se Emperoi 


Era. 

Era.'*' 



Cycle. 



E.C. 


KG-an 



Ygan Wang 


.".90 

271 

*> 

2.3 

An-u 

12 

?,^'j 

272 


4 

29 


10 

.S.^S 

»1“0 


.5 

! .00 


14 

0S7 

274 


0 

01 


15 

,o.sr, 

27.5 


7 

.0'^ 


10 

."4,5 

270 


,8 

o.-> 


17 

OS 4 

077 


9 

04 


1.8 


27.8 


10 

05 


19 

.04il 

279 


11 

00 


20 

,",81 

280 


12 

.07 


21 

080 

281 


10 

03 


22 

:!79 

282 


14 

09 


2,0 

,07 8 

oq‘> 


15 

40 


24 

.0,7 

2.81 


10 

41 


25 

.07(; 

■285 


17 

42 


20 

,"75 

280 


18 

40 

Lieh Wang 

p 





Rctsu-G 


.074 

287 


19 

41 

•a 

0“0 

28.8 


•20 

45 


0 









2'' J 


21 

40 , 


4 

.071 

290 


00 

47 


5 

.070 

291 


,>;7 

4,3 


0 

.009 

292 


24 

49 


7 

.00.8 

290, 


25 

50 

Hien Wang SliE 

1 


294 



Ken-u 

007 


20 

51 


0 

oor, 

295 



52 


0 

.",,’,5 

290 



,50 


4 

.004 

297 


29 

54 


.5 

.0' >0 

293 


.00 

•55 


0 

002 1 

099 


01 

.50 


7 

.001 

0 

0 


•>0 

■57 


,8 


* See note on p. 1.14, 
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CHROXOLOOICAL 

T.\ELE? 



Cl'.ris- 

ti;in 

Era. 

.Japan- 
i e-e 
Eia.^’ 

JupantbC ' 

Year 

of 

Cycle. 

Chine'S Ernper 

or. 

B.C. 

360 

301 

4' 

IS 

Ilien Wang ^J{iE 
ICen-o 

9 

.3.=.9 

3u2 

.31 

19 


10 

3.'jS 

;:03 

3.7 

00 


11 

.3.j7 

■ 304 

.30 

1 


12 

.310 

30.5 

3.7 

•) 


1 3. 

3'.") 

300 

t38 

0 


14 

3.14 

307 

30 

4 


11 

3 . '3 

.30,3 

40 

A 


10 

3.12 

309 

41 

c, 


17 

. 3.11 

.310 

42 

7 


1.8 

.3.)0 

.311 

4.: 



10 

.310 

312 

41 

p 


20 

.348 

313 

41 

10 


21 

347 

314 

40 . 

11 


.!.> 

.340 

.311 

47 

1-2 


^3 

345 

310 

■is 

1:1 


24 

34-1 

.317 

40 

M 


21 

343 

.31.8 

1(1 

I’* 


20 

.342 

319 

11 

10 



.341 

.320 

12 

i: 


2 ^ 

.340 

.321 


1 '^ 


l>\i 

.333 

0.1.7 

14 

10 


20 


ooo 

11 



;‘l 

?,?,7 

324 

.10 

2i 


IV^ 

?>?,(} 

321 

.17 

O-Y 


?>?. 


320 

-l.s 

o^» 


nt 

.‘»r54 

3‘^7 

19 

24 


;r> 


328 

00 

2'> 



00 .-> 

.329 

01 

2** 


2 : 


330 

02 

07 


0 ^ 


^ See note on p. 134. 
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Chris- 

tian 

Era. 

i Japan- 
' ese 
Kra.* 

Japanese Emperor.* 

' Year 

i ; 

' Cycle. 

Chinese Emperor 

• 

r..c. 





Hien Wang 


r,r,o 

r>oi 

Ko-an 

0.3 

28 

Ken-o 

39 

.■529 

OC».-> 

.».)J 


04 

29 


40 

.'528 

000 

•JOiJ 


01 

30 


41 

.■327 

00 f ' 

1 o«i-i 


00 

31 


42 

32(> 

835 


07 

3*'* 


43 

32.“) 

3.30 


08 

00 


44 

.324 

337 


09 

34 


45 

32.3 

000 
«>*>o . 


70 

35 


40 

.322 

3.39 


71 

.36 


47 

321 

340 


72 

.37 


48 

.320 

341 


>.0 

.38 

Sh4n T.sing Wang 

2 




(.> 


twits Shin-sei-o 


.319 

.342 


74 

.39 


0 

.318 

343 


71 

40 


3 

317 

344 


70 

41 


4 

310 

341 


77 

42 


5 

.31.1 

.310 


78 

43 


6 

314 

.317 


79 

44 

Nan Wang ggS 

1 






Tan-o 


oio 

.348 


SO 

45 


2 

312 

.349 


81 

40 


0 

311 

.310 


82 

47 


4 

.310 

.311 


83 

48 


5 

309 

.3.12 


84 

49 


0 

308 

31.3 


85 

50 


7 

307 

354 


80 

51 


8 

300 

.311 


87 

12 


9 

301 

8'>G 


88 

5.3 


10 

304 

857 


89 

54 


11 

.303 

35S 

1 


90 

5.5 


12 

302 

i 859 

1 


91 

50 


13 

301 

i 8G0 


92 

•57 


14 


* See note on p. l.'>4. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


Chris- 

tian 

Era. 

! Japan- 
1 cse 

1 Era.* 

L 

Japanese Emperor.* 

. Year 
of 

Cycle. 

Chinese Emperor. 

B.C. 

.%0 

i 

.861 

Ko-.an 

9.3 

58 

Xan Wang 

Tan-o 15 

299 

8G2 


94 

59 

16 

298 

; .86.3 

I 


95 

60 

17 

297 

■ 864 


96 

1 

IS 

29G 

1 .365 


97 

0 

19 

29.5 

i .366 

1 


98 

0 

20 

294 

; 367 

j 

99 

4 

21 

29.8 

1 .368 


100 

.5 

0.7 

292 

369 

j 

101 

6 

23 

291 

.370 


102 

1 

24 

290 

.371 

1 Ko-rei 

1 

s 

25 

289 

.372 


.7 

y 

26 

288 

.373 

j 

0 

10 

27 

287 

374 


4 

11 

2S 

28G 

375 


5 

12 

29 

285 

376 


li 

13 

SO 

284 

377 


7 

14 

81 

288 

878 


8 

15 

<■1.7 

282 

879 


9 

16 

« kO 

281 

.380 


10 

17 

34 

280 

381 


11 

1 

85 

279 

382 


12 

1 19 

86 

278 

,383 


13 

! 20 

8j 

277 

3S4 


14 

1 

1 21 

8S 

276 

.385 


15 

i 22 

.39 

275 

386 


16 

■ 23 

40 

274 

387 


17 

2-1 ; 

41 

273 

388 


IS 

1 25 

42 

272 

.389 


10 

26 

48 

271 

390 


20 

27 

44 


* See note on p. 1:34. 
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Chris- 

Japan- 


Year 


tian 

e^c 

Japane-.e Emperor.^ 

of 

Chinese Emperor. 

Era. 

Era."^ 


Cycle. 


r,.c. 




Nan Wang 

•-'TO 

391 

I\6-rei 21 

28 

Tan-o 45 

2-30 

392 

o*> 

29 

■46 

2GS 

393 

•)‘» 

00 

47 

‘2f)7 

394 

•> • 

_1 

01 

43 


393 

-0 


49 

‘ICw 

3913 

*2 i 


50 

2G4 

JO ( 

27 

• *■1 

51 

2(3;! 

09.4 

23 

)’> » 

52 

2(32 

090 

29 

<_>') 

bo 

2(31 

400 

JO 

07 

34 

2(i0 

401 

01 

J^ 

55 

2.39 

402 

J»li 

JO 

56 

2oS 

403 

0 '> 

40 

57 

237 

404 

04 

!i 

58 

23(3 

403 

J'> 

t J 

59 

233 

40(3 

JO 

4J 

tHwei Kung 

Kei-ko 

231 

407 

0 / 

44 

0 

2.33 

■ivS 

JS 

43 


2.32 

lo'j 

09 

46 

4 

251 

410 

40 

47 

5 

250 

411 

41 

43 

[Ts'in or Shin, 6 

0 }'| 


42 

49 

Dynastv.] 




Cliwang Siang Wang 

243 

41:3 

lJ 

30 

So-jo-6 2 

247 

114 

44 

31 

[Posterior Ts'in 3 

24i; 

4r. 

45 


or Shin, Dynasty.] 

Shih Hwang Ti 

245 

lit) 

46 

oJ 

Shi-ko-tei 2 

244 

417 

47 

51 

' 0 

240 

41S 

43 

5o 

'± 

242 

419 

49 

50 

5 

241 

420 

30 

57 

6 


* See uoto o;i p. I'o-L t Chow Chuu Xo-shu-kun. 
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CHRGNOI.OGICAL TAniK-S. 


Chr;s- 

tian 

Era. 

Japan- , 
ese 
Era.* 

Japanese Emperor.* 

1 Year j 
' of 1 
Cvcle. 1 

Oiine^e Emperor. 

B.C. 





Shill Hwang Ti 

240 

421 

Ko-rci 

51 

58 

Slii-ku-tei 7 

239 

422 


52 

59 

8 

238 

423 


53 

liO 

9 

237 

424 


54 

1 

10 

236 

425 


55 

.> 

11 

2.35 

426 


.56 


12 

234 

1 427 


57 

4 i 

13 

233 

428 


58 

5 

14 

232 

429 


59 

6 

1j 

231 

430 


60 

7 

16 

230 

; 431 


61 

s : 

17 

229 

; 432 


62 

! 

is 

228 

433 


63 

10 

19 

227 

434 


64 

11 ! 

20 

226 

435 


65 

12 I 

21 

22-5 

436 


66 

lo i 

• )•> 

224 

4.37 


67 

14 i 

.);■> 

223 

438 


68 

15 i 

21 

222 

439 


i;9 

16 i 

25 

221 

440 


70 

17 i 

1 

26 

220 

441 


71 

1 

IS 1 

27 

219 ' 

442 


72 

19 

2 s 

218 

4-13 


4 ’J 

20 i 

29 

217 

444 


74 

21 

30 

216 i 

445 


75 

*)'•> 

31 

215 > 

446 


7t) 

00 j 

.30 

214 i 

447 

Ko-^cn 

1 

24 

3.3 

213 

448 


0 

25 I 

34 

212 ' 

449 ! 



26 j 

35 

211 

450 i 


4 

27 ! 

36 


* See note on p. 134. 
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Chris- Japan- 

tian ese Japanese Emperor.* 

Era. Era.* 


B.C. 

210 

451 

Ko-gen ^7C 

6 

•20'J 

452 


6 

20s 

45;: 


7 

207 

454 


,s 

206 

4“)-'3 



205 

456 


lu 

20 J 

457 


11 

203 

: 458 


12 

202 

450 


i;i 

201 

460 


14 

200 

461 


15 

100 

462 


16 

19S 

460 


17 

107 

464 


18 

106 

465 


10 

105 

466 


20 

101 

407 


21 

103 

463 


»*•> 

102 

400 


l!o 

101 

470 


24 

100 

171 


25 

IsO 

472 


26 

188 

4< ■) 


27 

1S7 

474 


28 

IsG 

475 


20 

1S5 

476 


30 

Isl 

4i 1 


31 

is:; 

478 


32 

1S2 

470 


00 

t)r> 

ISl 

4S0 


34 

^ S‘ce 

notu on [ 1 . 

1 : 54 . 



Year 

of 

Chinese Emperor. 

Cycle. 


Shih Hwang Ti 

2S 

ihM:^ Shi-ko-tei 37 
Urh Shi Hwang Ti 

20 

— Ni-sci-ko-tci ^ 
0 


Sam Shi Hwang Ti 


Slil 51217 San-sei-ko-tei 1 
[Han or Kan, Dynasty.] 

^2 

Kao Tsu iRi 31^ J 


Ku-so 

itij 

“ 

31 

3 

2-> 

4 



5*) 

0 

;i7 

t> 

38 

7 

:;o 

8 

40 

0 

41 

10 

42 

11 

43 

41 

12 

Hwei Ti ^[157 . 

ICei-tei 

45 

0 

46 

5 

47 

4 

43 

5 

40 

6 

50 

7 

51 

LiiShihS/iJ , 

Eo-kO ^ 

52 

0 


0 

0 

54 

4 

55 

5 

5(5 

6 

5< 

7 



CHRONOLOGICAL TADLhS. 


ISO 


Chris- 

Japan- 

Japanese 

Emperor.* 


Year 





tian 

Era. 

ese I 
Era.* ! 


of 

Cvcle. 

1 ‘ 

Uiiiocse i^mperor. 

; Chinese N^engG, 


B.C. 

JSl ' 




Lii Siiili 3 15 




180 


33 

Tj.s 

Ho kr, 

§ 



179 

!>■•'* 



1 59 

Wi'ii Ti 

1 

Yiian Yieii 

1 

173 




L'ail'tei 

Gan-nen 


4>:i 


.*>4 

00 


•) 


0 

177 

434 , 


oS 

1 




r> 

17G 

485 


39 

•) 


4 


4 

17.1 

4l 0 


40 

! 0 1 


5 


-> 

174 

487 


41 

! 4 ' 

1 

(» 


(> 

173 

4S8 


42 

i '} 


7 


7 

172 

439 


1 

40 i 

1 

1 {> 


$ 


8 

171 

490 


•M 

i 7 : 


9 


9 

170 

491 


40 i 

•8 . 


10 


10 

16D 

492 


40 

9 


11 


11 

1C8 

493 


47 

10 ■ 


12 


12 

167 

494 


48 ■ 

11 


13 


13 

lOo 

4 'Jo 


49 1 

12 j 


14 


14 

103 

49ii 


50 I 

13 : 


15 


15 

164 

497 


■-.li 

14 1 


10 


10 

103 

102 

403 

499 


- > i 

OL : 

t’O ! 

15 ! 

10 : 


17 

18 

Ilow Yiiaii 'i^yQ 
Ko-;.,-cn 

1 

101 

509 


i 

17 : 


19 


- 

160 

501 


55 1 

13 ; 


20 


i 

1-39 

502 


5G 

19 ; 


cn 

_ L 



1.58 

50.J 


-»7 j 

‘zO ‘ 


00 


0 

157 

.304 

Kai-kwa 

1 ■ 

21 ; 


1 I'> 


t 

150 

505 


•> 

‘JO 1 

Kini; Ti 

Kei-t-ji 

1 

Yuan Sicn 
Gaii-neii 

1 

1.35 

50ii 


1 

23 ! 


"J 



1.34 

507 


4 ’ 

24 ' 


tj 


•J 

1.53 

5U8 


i 

25 i 


4 


4 

1.32 

509 



20 ; 


0 


■) 

1.31 

510 


- 1 
t , 

27 i 


G 


0 


* See note ou p. itji. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


I5I 


Chris- , 
tian i 
Era. 

! 

1 

lapan- Japanese | 

. Enii'eror.* 1 

hra.'" 1 

1 

Year ' 
of 

Cycle. 1 

Chinese Emperor. 

Chinese Nengu. 


B.C. 


1 


Kins: Ti Stif 




150 

1 

511 Kai-h-w 

» Pfift s 

2S 

Ivei-t.-i 

7 

Cluing Yuan rfiyc 

7 

149 j 

512 

0 ‘ 

29 


8 

Chu-gen 

1 

143 

513 

10 

' 30 


9 


2 

117 

514 

11 

31 


10 


3 

14G 

515 

12 

32 


11 


4 

14.5 

510 

1.3 

OO 

oo 


12 


5 

144 

517 

14 

34 


13 


6 

14.3 

51.3 

15 

.35 


14 

How Yuan 
Ko-gen 

1 

142 

519 

10 

3!'. 


15 


2 

141 

.520 

17 

oy 


16 


3 

140 

521 

IS 

3,S 

IV.i Ti fftlfS- 
Bn-tei 

1 

Kien Yiian 
Ken-gen 

1 

139 

522 

19 

39 


2 


2 

1.33 

523 

20 

40 


3 


3 

1.37 

524 

21 

41 


4 


4 

1.30 

525 

oo 

42 


5 


5 

1.3.5 

520 


i O 

I- » 


6 


6 

134 

527 

.■> • 
-■t 

44 


7 

Yuan Kwang 
TCjt Gen-ko 

1 

1 Off 
liJO 

523 

-’■> 

.15 


8 


2 


.52) 


40 


9 


o 

t> 

131 

530 


47 


10 


4 

130 

531 


4S 


11 

1 

5 

129 

532 


49 


12 


6 

12s 

533 

.^.0 

50 


13 

Yiian So 
Gen-aakii 

1 

127 

1 534 


51 


14 


2 

120 

! 

1 535 


52 


15 


3 

125 

! 5.30 

oo 

53 


16 


4 

124 



54 


17 

1 

6 

123 

53S 

So 

' 55 


18 

! 

0 

122 

539 

r>o 

50 


19 

Yiian Show 
Gen-shn 

1 

121 

540 ! 

S7 

5i 


20 


2 


* See note on p. 134. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAEI.ES. 


Chris- 

tian 

1 1 

■Japan-; Japanese 

; Emperor.'* 
Era.* j 


j 

Year j 
of 1 

Chinese Empc 

ror. 

Chinese Yengo. 


Era. 


'Cyile.: 





B.C. 

; 


1 

1 1 

Wu Ti 5t.rr 


Yuan Show 


130 

•141 ■ Kai-kwa Pflft 

.38 

5.8 ' 

Jju-toi 

21 

Gcn-slm 


119 

142 

.39 

•19 1 


22 


4 

lis 

143 

40 

GO ' 


2.3 


5 

117 

544 

4] 

1 


24 


0 

no 

141 

42 

•J 


25 

Yiian T‘iiig 

1 







Gen-tei 


11.5 

146 

43 

O 


20 


.) 

in 

•147 

44 

4 


27 


o 

11.3 

148 

41 

1 


28 


4 

112 

■149 

40 

0 


29 


•1 

111 

050 

47 

7 


.30 


0 

no 

551 ‘ 

48 

8 ■ 


31 

Yiian Feng fcti 

1 

1 




Gen-lio 

109 

552 

49 

9 


32 


2 

108 

553 

50 

10 


on 

(*•> 


3 

107 

554 

51 

11 . 


34 


4 

100 

•155 

52 

12 1 


35 


5 

10.J 

5.50 

•13 

13 j 


30 


0 

104 

■157 

•l-l 

14 


o** 

T‘ai CVu 

Tai-»lio 

1 

103 

558 

15 

15 1 


ns 


.) 

102 

559 

10 

10 ! 


39 



101 

500 

■17 



40 


4 

100 

101 

58 

1.8 ! 


41 

Then Ilan 

1 







1\ n-kan 


99 

•502 

19 

19 i 


42 


2 

98 

503 

op 

20 1 


4.3 


.3 

97 

504 Su-jin 

1 

21 i 


44 


4 

96 , 

505 


22 1 


41 

T‘ai .81111, PScitf; 
Tai-shi 

1 

95 

1 

500 

o 

23 j 


40 


2 

94 

507 - 

4 

24 ! 

1 


47 


o 

93 

•508 

•> 

25 


■H 


4 

92 i 

•509 

0 

20 


49 

Cheng IIo 

1 




1 


.8oi-wa 

91 

.170 


27 i 


.10 


2 


* See note on p. 134. 
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Cluh- 

Japan- 


Year 



Chinese Yengo. 


tian 

Era. 

lunperor."' 

iLra."^ 


of 

Crcle. 

Chine-'e Eni; 

eror. 


E.C’. 




77' 11 Ti jit'll 


Cheng Ko 


90 

071 S'li-jiii 


3s 

llii-tei 

51 

Sei-wa 


S9 

-“O 

p 

3J 


53 


4 

y ^ 

573 

l'.» 

30 


'.»3 

How Yiian 

1 





Ko-gen 


87 

7-7 1 

i 1 

3.1 


'»4 


0 

S'"* 



13 

p > 

Chao Ti 113 'lij' 

1 

Sliih Yiiau if;7C 

1 




Slio-tei 

Shi-gen 

8 ”) 

7.70 

13 

3! 


0 


0 

SI 

7)77 

1 1 

.34 


n 


3 

S3 

57S 

15 

30 


4 


4 

S3 

579 

El 

30 


. > 


7) 

SI 

5 SO 

17 

37 


<; 



S(.) 

5SI 

IS 

.•;s 


7 

Yiian FOiu 
Cien-ho 

1 

70 

5S2 

19 

;:0 


s 


.) 

78 

5S3 

30 

40 


Q 



77 

5S4 

21 

41 


10 


4 

70 

587) 


42 


11 


0 

7.5 

5^0 

*^3 

43 


12 


0 

7-i 

oS7 

34 

11 


13 

Yiian Pong 
C-en-liei 


7;' 

5SS 

35 

4.'> 

Snail Ti Vi’'i’i7 
Sei-tei 

1 

Pen Shill 7(7% 
llon-^hi 

1 

7i 

5S9 

2*1 

40 


.) 


•) 

71 

590 

0- 

47 


.0 


n 

70 

591 

2S 

4S 


4 


4 

00 

5' 

2 ) 

10 


- 

Ti T,-<ieh ifiPifi 

1 






( 'hi-eets-n 

08 

593 


r,i) 


0. 


- 

07 

594 

31 



7 



GO 

5'>5 

•».> 

32 


s 


1 

0.0 

590 

33 

-•> 


9 

Yinn Iv'iing pc llj 

1 






Gen-kr. 


04 

597 

0 < 

» >-t 

54 


10 


3 

03 

7 > S 

3)5 

.0.7 


n 


3 

O-i 

599 

30 

.70 


13 

Shell TXio jf4|l/ 

4 

01 

i;i>o 

3.7 



13 

Shin-'hakii 

1 


See note on p. 1.T4. 
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See note on p. 134. f Name of counti-y. } Or Ko-gn-ryu. ° Or Pak-clie. 
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Soe noto on p. 134. 




l\enl-ru-Gan^ 




* Sec note Oil p. 1 31. 




* See note on p. 134. 
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* Sco note on p. 131. 




* 8ce note on p. 
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Sec note on p. 13-1. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Chris- 

tian 

Era. 

Japan- 

ese 

Era.* 

Japanese 

Emperor.* 


Year l 
of 

Cycle.! 

A.D. 





221 

881 

Jin-go 

21 

38 ' 

222 

882 


22 

39 ; 

223 

883 


23 

40 

. 224 

884 


24 

41 

225 

885 


25 

42 

226 

886 


26 

43 

227 

887 


27 

44 

228 

888 


28 

45 

229 

889 


29 

46 

230 

890 


30 

47 

231 

891 


31 

48 

232 

892 


32 

49 

233 

893 


33 

50 

234 

894 


34 

51 

235 

895 


35 

52 

236 

896 


36 

53 

237 

897 


37 

54 

hi) 

CO 

00 

898 


38 

55 

239 

899 


39 

56 

240 

900 


40 

57 

241 

901 


41 

58 

242 

902 


42 

59 

243 

903 


43 

60 

244 

904 


44 

1 

245 

905 


45 

2 

246 

. 

906 


46 


247 

907 


47 

4 

248 

908 


48 

5 

249 

909 


49 

6 

250 

910 


50 

7 


Emperor. Xengo. 

[Pos'erior Kan 
or Han, Dynasty.] 

Chao Lieh Ti Cliang Wn 

1 Sho-bn 1 

.Shu-ret'U-tei ^ 

How Ti ; Kien Hing 
K6-tei ^ Ken-ko ^ 


Chinese Emperor and Kengd. 

Emperor. Nengo. 

^ [WeTMToTOi, Dynasty.] 


'Yen Hi 51*56 
i En-ki 


MingTigg^ T‘ai-Hoi:l)I 
Mei-tei 1 Tai-wa 1 


C 0 

Ts'ingLung 
^ B-jjE Bei-ryo ^ 
8 . 2 


10 4 

KingCh'n 
^IgKei-sho^ 
12 2 


Fei Ti Cheng Shih 

Hai-toi ^ iE<tn Bei-.shi 


Kia Ping 
Ka-hei 1 
o 


* See note on p. 134. 
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Korean King. 



Emperor. Nengo. 

Sil-la. 

Ko-ku-ryo. 


Paik-chyoi. 

[Wu or Go, Uyiiasty.J 

Syiik-na-liai 

Seki-na-kai i2G 

San-syang-oang 
ULti San-jo-ri 

21 

Kii-syu-oang 'ft.'y'Ba 
Kyu-shn-o 8 


27 


25 

9 


28 


2G 

10 


29 


27 

11 


30 


28 

12 


31 

i 

29 

13 


^ 1 Tonf;-plihy<m-oang 
To-scn-G 


Ta Ti Hwang Lung 

Tai-tei 1 Ku-ryO 1 


Syol;-olio-pun i 

Seki-jo-fun ^ ' 


14 

15 
IG 
17 


• 1 


4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


l.S 

14 

15 

16 
17 


IS 

19 


20 

21 

00 


Kia_^HoJ|5i« 

Ka-kwa 

O 

o 

4 

5 
G 

Ch'ihWu , 
Seki-u ^ 
2 

3 

4 
.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ' 

10 

11 


S .’ok-cliliyOm-hai 
Si-ki-ten-kai 


2 

1 


18 

0 

0 


19 

4 

i 


20 



Ko-i-oang •g’WE 


5 

8 

Ko-ji-o 

1 

G 

9 


2 

i 

I 10 


3 

S 

11 


4 

9 



5 

10 

i 13 


6 

11 

i 


7 

12 

15 


8 

13 

IG ' 


9 

It 

17 


10 

15 

18 i 


11 

16 

19 


12 

17 

20 


13 

1 

21 


14 


Chung-clihiiyin-oang 



0 

Ciiu-pcn-o ^ 


15 

0 

2 


16 

4 



17 


1 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


Chris- j Japan-; Japanese 

Uan I ese j Emperor.* 

Era. 1 Era.* 


Year 
of ! 
Cvcle. 


Cliinese Emperor and Nengo. 


Emperor. Nengo. 


Emperor. 


Nengo. 


A.D. 




1 

[Posterior Kan 




or Han, Dvnastv.] 

251 

911 Jin-go 

51 

8 

How Ti 29 i 'Yen Hi 14 



52 

9 

^•^IKa-tei,,^ SIS En-ki 

252 

912 

253 

913 

53 

10 

.31 16 

254 

914 

54 

11 

32 17 

255 

915 

55 

12 

33 IS 

256 

916 j 

56 

13 

34 , 19 

257 

917 ‘ 

57 

14 

.35 J 20 





„,:KingY'ao , 

258 

918 

58 

15 

Kci-yo 1 

259 

919 

59 

16 

37 ^ 2 

260 

920 

CO 

17 

38 ’ 3 

261 

921 

61 

18 

39 i 4 

262 

922 

62 

19 

1 Yon Hi ■’ 

263 

923 

03 

20 

41 MS En-ki 1 

264 

924 

64 

21 

[Tsin or Shin, Dynasty.] 

265 

925 

05 

22 

Wu Ti it?!? 1 Tai Slilh i 



Bu-tci Tai-shi 

266 

926 

66 

23 

.> .1 

267 

927 

07 

24 

r> O 

268 

928 

68 

25 

4 4 

269 

929 1 

69 

26 

•) .» 

270 

930 ' U-jin H-t 

1 

27 

6 G 

271 

931 ! 

O 

28 

< { 

272 

932 

o 

29 

8 , 8 

273 

933 

4 

30 

9 ■ 0 

274 

934 i 

•5 

31 

: 10 10 

275 

935 

0 

32 

1 Ilien King 
1^155 Kan-nci 

276 

936 


oo 

«>«> 

12 2 

277 

937 

,s 

34 

13 ' 3 

278 

938 

9 

»v> 

14 ' 4 

279 i 

939 

10 


15 5 

1 




Tui K'ang 

280 ; 

940 

11 

r.T 

16 'I'ai-k'j 1 


[Wei 01' Gii. Dynasty.] 
Fei Ti Kia P‘ing 

Ilai-tei 12 Ka-hci 3 

1.3 ' 4 

14 I 5 

Shao Ti ' Cheng Yiian 

Shu-tei ^ ! iE?cSei-gcn^ 

2 ! 2 

^ KanEn-ffS 
Kan-ro ^ 

4 2 

5 3 

C 4 

Snng Ti Kmg Yiian 

SG-tei ^ )Ayc Kei-gen ^ 

2 2 


Ilien Ili 
•"> Kan-ki 1 


* See note on p. 1.34. 
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Korean King. 


I 


Emperor. 


Ken-go. 


Bil-!a. 


Ko-ku-ryo. 


Paik-cliyoi. 


i [\Vu or flo, Dynasty.] 
Ta Ti T‘al Yiieii 

Tai-tei ‘-.'i icyc Tai-gen 1 

Fei Ti ' Kien Hing 

I llai-tei ^ Jl&iJ Ken-ku ^ 

1 .7 5 o 

I „ : Wu Feng 

, 311 . Go-hu 1 
■1 ' 2 

^ T‘ai P'ing 

Tai-liei ^ 
Gi 2 

KingTii^i'ff , | Ynng Kgan 
I Kci-tei Ei-an 

: o 2 


Syok-clihvom-hai ' Cliimg-ohhyon-oang Ko-i-oang '^^3^ 
tj (st’fi?- Seki-tcn-kai 0 i i|)Jll3£ Clm-sen-o -1 Ko-ji-o 

6 ; 5 


S 

0 

10 

11 

12 

lo 

It 


6 , 

8 ; 

i 

9 ; 

10 

11 ! 
12 1 

13 ; 


18 

19 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


25 

26 


27 


4 I 4 

5 i 5 


|Wei Ti ^-iTr 
Yo-tei 


6 

1 


O 

o 

O 

4 


Yiiau lling 
TC^ii Gcn-ku 1 
Kan Lu , 
ij-j? Kan-ro ^ 
Pao T‘ing 
Ho-tei 

♦ ) 


15 

Keum-mi-cliliu 

Kim-mi-sliu ^ 

0 

" I 

r> ; 

» 

1 : 


0 


14 i 

15 

16 , 
17 , 
IS 

19 

20 i 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

00 

t>0 

34 


I 


0 i 3 

7 


21 ■ 

35 

1 Kien Ileng 
" SESf Ken-ko ^ 

8 

Syo-ch hyon-oang 


36 


9 


37 

1 j 1- 

HJ)13E Sei-sen-o 

1 : 

S 3 

10 


2 

38 

Feng Hwang 
^ !HJ.I4!.H5-5 1 

11 


3 ' 

39 

10 , 2 

12 


4 ; 

40 

11 ' 3 

13 


5 

41 

,T‘ien Ts‘e 

12 ; Ten-saku 1 

11 


6 

42 

... T‘ienSi5?S, 
i Ten-ji 1 

, - 



43 





14 ; Tien Ki 1 

1-. 


8 

44 

' 5^lti Tcn-ki 

15 2 

17 


9 

45 

10 ' 3 

13 


10 

46 

17 i 4 

19 


11 

47 
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NOTE. 


ESS/\I SLR L’HISTOIRE DU JAPON*. 

(par E. Papinot.) 

VIII. ESSAI DE CRITIQUE HISTORIQUE. 

I. Chronologie. 

Father Papinot, in this portion of his work, says that he 
relies upon a work by Prof. Kume, who had to resign his chair 
in the Imperial Uni\-crsity, but went to the Waseda University, 
where he continues his work of elucidating obscure points in 
Japanese historj'. Here follows the translation from French : — 
From the accession of the Empress Sitiko (A.D. 593 —a date 
accepted as liistorically exact) to the death of the Plmperor 
Kontei in 1867, that is, during an interval of 1274 years, 46 
generations of sovereigns have succeeded one another on the 
throne, which gives for each (generation) an average duration of 
28 years. If we count from the birth of Keitai (492) to the 
year of the birth of the now reigning Emperor (1852), we find 
for the 49 generations which fill up these 1 360 years the same 
average of 28 years. The ten generations of the Tokugazva 
(1603-1868), the nine of the jlskikaga (1336-1573), the twelve 
of the Ming dynasty in China (1368-1653), the eleven of the 
Song (960-1280), etc., give the same result. This number, 28, 
does not relate to possible longevity, but is the interval which 
separates the births of two sovereigns, father and son. Now, 
in the succession to the throne it is not always the eldest son 
that inherits ; sometimes it is the last, often the second or third, 
and it way even happen that the youngest son is born after the 
eldest grandson is born. The figure 28 then would be too high, 
if we had to do only with an eldest son ; but it is too low in the 


* Melanges Japonais : for April, 1C07 
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latter case. We way take 22 or 23 years in the former 
hypotliesis, and about 25 for that of tlie second son, and so on ; 
for we must not forget that especially in ancient times marriage 
Y.’as contracted in very early manhood. 

These allowances beiiig made and kept in mind, it is neces- 
sary, now, to find a sure basis for our v^ery simple calculations 
so as to make them useful. 

A profound study of Chinese and Corean documents — 
Zen-Kan-sho, [liistor}' of the dj’nastj^ of the first Han (201 
B.C. — 23 uil.Dd bj’ Hanlu in th.e ist century of the Christian 
era], the Go-Kan s!:o [history in 120 vols of the 12 Emperors of 
the later Hmi], the S/n'm'a-s/ii [a part of the San-kohi-sJiiki, or 
historj’ of the three kingdoms of Kcina, Kndam and Shiragi ] — 
permits Ih.c fining of th.e death of ChJiai and of the birth of Ojin 
in the 3;th. j'ear of th.e reign of Kikkai-nisldkhi [this title, Nishi- 
kin, was applied to th.e kings of Suira^i in the first centuries of 
the Christian era] in SIdragi, the fir.st of Shoko-D in Kudara, the 
second of the period of Ekva of the reign of hlu-ti of the dynas- 
ty of the Eastern Tsin, which would be 346 fV.D,, instead of 200 
A.D., as given in the official chronoiogj'. From this date, and 
by confirming most of his figures from Chinese and Corean 
evidence, I\Ir. Kumc reaches a chronology for the first 30 reigns 
quite different from that which was, in 1S72, a little too hastily 
accepted and imposed as official. 

We reproduce in the table on the following page these calcu- 
lations of Prof. Kumc. 
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By a simpli comparison of the dates, it appears that the 
official chronology fixes the epoch of Jiininn-Tcnno at more than 
six centuries before our era, while, if tlic conquests of this rvar- 
rior chieftain, and the consequent foundation of the Japanese 
Empire, are fixed according to this levised series of dates, then 
it would be necessary to nicke this date fall only 20 or 25 years 
before the Christian Era. The times of the famous Empress 
Jingo-Kogo are still 150 j-ears too early by the official chro- 
nology. Finall}', it is only from the reign of JJitcrim, the 30th 
ruler, that the dates agree, and the official list is accepted by the 
critic. 

Going back still further than Jiimnu-Tcivid, Prof. Kurne 
estimates that his great grandfather Ninigi no Mikoto would 
have lived 80 years before him, or in th.e time of th.e Chinese 
Bii-it'i (139-S6 B.C.) of the Ilan dynasty. Susauoo 
would have been a cotemporary o( Bit n-tii (180-156 B.C.) and 
Isanagi of Ko-tei (201- 194 B.C.) 

The Chinese and Corcan documents confirm at least the 
approximate exactness of these calculations, both b\" the agree- 
ment of the details th.cj/ furnish on the history of the continent 
and the peninsula with what Ls found in the Japanese chronicles 
and by the course of the relations they mention between the 
Japanese islands and the neighboring coasts. Thus, the annals 
of Corea mention the acce.ssion of a Japanese prince to the 
throne of Sliiragi in th.e first r ear of the period GokZ (Ou-fung 
57-54 B.C.) of the reign of the Emperor Sen-tei [Sicn-ti, 73-49 
B.C.) of the Han dynasty. Now this prince, according to Prof. 
Kume, was the brotlier of Jitnii:u-Ti.niid, Inahi no JMikuto, who, 
being then 13 years old, would have been born about 6g B.C., 
while Jii)iiim-Bcniid, his \ oungcr brother, would have been six or 
seven years younger. 

The following division (of the article) W'ill clear up tliesc 
assertions, which tPather Papinot says) are taken bodilj/ from tlie 
writings of Prof. Kume. 
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In antiquity the N.E. of the Asiatic continent was inhabit- 
ed by the Shukuskin, then by the Iryii, the MdJckatsn, the 
Joshin, of whom some emigrated to Karafuto, and in the Chi- 
sliiina (Kurile Islands) ; then they d^.scenued into Lest' and into 
the main island of Japan. Tliese first emigrants formed several 
tribes called Koropoh-guni (caw ineih Koslu-lito, Nigi-Ezo, 
Ara-Ezo, etc. Probably the K: the S.ii.'.i, the Tsuchigiuno 

W'ere of the same race. 

Among the Koshi-hito the greater number came directly 
from the coasts of Corea and hiancluiria, then tlie country of 
Yoso {Yezo is supposed to be a corruption of Kes'e), and settled 
in the region of the Hoku-roku-dj. 

As for the Ainu, who came from hlalaya at an unknown 
epoch and who had been forced back by the invasion from the 
north, they were scattered, part in yc.:L> and the Kuriles, and 
part in Formosa and the southern islands. The Kuinaso of 
Satstmia and of Osuini are a branch of tlie tribe of tire Sara of 
Borneo that landed in the southern pait of Kyushu, either be- 
cause they sought a temperate climate or because they had been 
driven there by contrary winds. 

At a less distant time — probably towards the tenth, century 
before Christ — another emigration coming from the west spread 
through the Malayan islands and the Sunda islands, then, mov- 
ing towards tlie north, peopled I'ormosa, the Loo Choo Islands, 
the southwest of Japan, and the southeastern coasts of China and 
the Corean peninsula. This new' race placed in the territories 
they invaded governors, all of whom ascribed supreme jurisdic- 
tion to" a suzerain family as a icligions dogma. 

The first name mentioned of this supreme djmasty is that of 
xkine no nn-naka-nushi, who is tire same as Kunitoko-tachi no 
Alikoto or Ainc-tokodachi iiu Jkhkotj, tlie ancestor of the Imperial 
family of Japan. 


C. F. Sweet. 
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52, 193 

Kem-mii iESt 

92, 225 

Kem-jiu 

84, 219 

Ken-chi JElS Kcn-ji 

88, 222 

Keii-cjio ]iE& 

86, 220 

Ken-ei JE/is. 

81, 218 

Ken-gucii } 

90, 223 

Ken-hh SEIS v. Keiii-po 

84, 219 

Ken-ji Ui?S 

88, 222 

Keu-kiu 

84, 217 

Ken-nin jEfX 

84, 218 

liCIff 

84, 219 

Ken-riaku / 

Ken-toku 

94, 220 

Ken-yo JE/X v- Ken-el 

81, 218 

Kiu-clio glJi V. Kei-clio 

108, £;:8 

KiG-li5 

116, 214 
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Kio-roku 


Ko-rokn 

104, 231 

Kio toku ^Wi 


Ko-toku fWi 

100, 231 

Kio-un V Kei-un 

52, 193 

KiG-wa 

122, 248 

Kiu-an 

80, 215 

Kiu-ju Xw 

80, 216 

Ko-an 

SS, 222 

KG-an 

94, 226 

KG-bei V. KG-liei 

74, 211 

KG-cliG HLH 

88, 221 

KG-oi 

92, 225 

]im 

Ko-gi:en j 

88, 221 

KG-1r4 

71,211 

KG-hG 

70, 200 

IvG-ji 

80, 215 

Ko-ji 51,?^ 

106, 236 

KG-koku flLS 

92, 225 

KG-kwa Silt 

124, 250 

* KG-nin Hk-f:: 

60, 198 

; KG-G a®. 

96, ^ 

i \mm 

1 Ko-riaku 1 

96, 227 

i KG-roku $5^ 

104, 234 

■ KG-sliG gjlE 

100, 231 

' KG-toku 

100, 231 

1 Ko-wa 

78, 213 

1 KG-wa ikftl 

96, 227 

Kwani-bei v. Kwam-pei 64, 202 

j Kwani-bun 

112, 241 

1 Kwaui-pei 

64, 202 

1 Kwam-po 

113, 245 

Kwan-ei 

110, 239 

I Kwaii-eu 

IIS, 245 

i Kwan-gen ^tc 

86, 220 

Kwan-gi 

86, 219 

: Kwau-guen ^tC v. Kwan-gen 80, 220 

, Kaan-hei v. Kwan-pei 

04, 202 

Kwaii-liG Kwam-po 

118, 245 

; Kwan-ji 

76, 212 

K’,v;tn-ki V. K\van-gi 

so, 219 
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Kwan-ko Kjk 7'3, 208 

' Kwan-na 70, 207 

Kwan-nin 72, 209 

Kwan-o MM -25 

Kwan-sei 120, 247 

Kwan-sko %!£ 100, 231 

Kwan toku 74, 210 

Kwan-wa '''• Kwan-iia 70, 207 
Kyo, Kyu v. Kio, Kyu. 


llei-ki Sa 

54, 194 

Reki-nin Jg-tl v. Riaku-nin 

86, 220 

Reki-o ISM. V- Riaku u 

92, 225 

Riaku-nin [^-^1 

86, 220 

Riaku-o 

92, 225 

Ryaku V. Riaku. 


Rai-ko 5^^ 

62, 201 

[Sai-mei 

50]t 


Man-en S5i 
Man-ji 
Man-ju Mm 

Mei-ji 12i>, 

Mei-o 
Mei-reki 1 
Mei-riaku i 
Mei-toku 
Mei-wa 95® 

[Mom-mu 

Mon-riaku Bun-riaku 


-fc^ V. Kin-ju 
Nr-wa •{2® V. Uin-na 
Nim-bio 1 
Nim-pei 
Nim-pio ) 

Nin-an ■fn$ 

Nin-hio v. Niiii-bio 

Kin-ji -tlfS 
Nin-ju 
Nin-na -{2® 

Nin-nan v. Xin-aii 

Nin-wa -frlfd v. Nin-na 

O-aii 
0-cbo 
O-ei M^i. 

^-bo 

0-nin Igji 
0-toku MM. 

O-wa ^.® 


126, 

112 , 

72, 

128, 

102 , 


251 

241 

209 

251 


96, 

120 , 


112, 241 


'ZZi 

240 
52]-=- 
86, 220 

201 

01, 202 

80, 215 

82, 210 
so, 210 
80, 220 
02, 201 
04, 202 
82, 210 
64, 202 

94, 220 
90, 224 
06,228 j 
82,216 j 
100,231 ' 
76, 212 
68, 200 


i Shiu-go Kei-uu v. 

j Jin-go Kei-un 
Shin-ki fif® v. Jhi-ki 
: Shi-toku 

Sho-an JO-aii 

I Sho-an jE^ 

' Sho-clio lEJi 
: .Slio-chu iE>B 

■ 8ho-gen 7l^7C v. JC-g>ii 
I Slio-geu lE^ 

i Slio-gid IK T. S!iC'kio 

■ Sbu-guen lE^ v. Sho-geii 

I Sho-liei Ju-Iiei 

ShO-hei ]E^ 

: Sho-ho 7|t(^ v. Jo-li5 
I Sbo-lio JEfl^ 

I t^bO-ji Efii 
>Sb5-ka jEas 
R ho-kei 1^,,,, 

ShG-kio 

Sho-kiu v. Jo-kifi 
Shu-o 

Shu-o V* JO-u 
Sho-reki v. Jo-riak i 

Sli5-reki ) 

ShO-riaku ® 

Sho-riaku 7|cig v. Jo-riaku 
Sho-tai 

Sho-toku 7j;®. v. Jo-toku 
SJio-toku jE^, 

Sho-\va 7j:® v. Ju-v,-a 
RIi5-wa lE^d 


56, 196 

54, 194 
96, 227 
82, 217 
90, 223 
98, 229 
92, 224 
84, 218 
88, 221 
92, 225 
S3, 221 
08, 205 
92, 225 
76, 212 

112, 240 
84, 218 

55, 221 

92, 225 

86, 219 
90, 222 
112, 241 
76, 212 

70, 207 

76, 212 
64, 203 
78, 213 
116, 244 
00, 200 
90, 224 


* Name, not of a Nengo, but of an EmjKjror. 
t Name, not of a Nengo, but of an Empic;-. 
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Shu-clio V. Su-clio 

.:>2, 102 

^ Ten-jb ^7?c 

80, 215 

Sliu-jaku V. Su-jaku 

50, 102 

' Ten-ju 

94, 227 

Su-cllO 

52, 192 

Ten-kei y. Ten-gib 

68, 205 

Su-jaku 

50, 192 

■ Ten-ki 5c -S Ten-gi 

Yl, 211 



Ten-na %f|] 

111, 212 

Tai-ei v. Dai-ei 

101, 231 

Ten-nan 5S$ Ten-an 

62, 201 

Tai-kwa v. Dai-kwa 

50, ] 00 

Teii-i'iu 

78, 213 

Tai-ho Y. Dai-li", 

52, 103 

Ten-b yim 

58, 197 

Tai-ji :kra V. Dai-jl 

Tei V. Ju 

SO, 211 

Ten-reki J 

Ten-riaku J '' 

OS, 205 

Tem-bio 

51, loi 

Ten-roku 5c|g 

70, 206 

Tem-biO Hu-ji 

5il, lOO 

'L'ln-i-bb 5clpi V. Ten-jb 

80, 215 

Tein-bib Jin-go | „ 

Tem-bio Shin-go / 

50, loo 

Ten-sbb 5ciE 17, 

'i'( n-toku ^ jS 

108, 237 
68, 206 

Tern-bib Shb-hb J , 

Tern-bib Shb-bb/^ 

50, 1.15 

Ten-wa 5cfii '■ Ten-r.a 

114, 242 

Teu-_vb 5c7j; V. Ton-ei 

78, 213 

Tem-bun JSiii 

101, 235 

Ten-yb 

80, 215 

Tem-mei 5?ljli 

Tem-pei 

rr ■- lom-bio 

Tem-pio ) 

Tem-pb 

120, 217 

121, 219 

lokn-ji ) 

AVa-db JUljg 

90, 223 

51, 193 

Tem-puku ^ifS 

SO, 220 

Yb-bb Y. Ei-iib 

76, 212 

Ten-an 

C2, 201 

Yb-clib 7j< ri Y. Ei-chb 

76, 213 

Ten-clib 

00, 109 

Y’b-en 7 Xji£ y. Ki-en 

70, 207 

Ten-ei 5^;^ 

7S, 213 

Y'b-bb Y- Ei-lib 

76, 212 

Tcn-cn 

70, 207 

Y’b-jb V. Ei-jb 

71, 210 

Ten-fuku v. Tem-puku 

SO, 220 

Y'b-kiu 77;;^ Y. Ei-kiu 

78, 211 

Ten-gen ^76 

70, 207 

Y’b-kwan 77;£2 y. Ei-kwaii 

70, 207 

Ten-gl 

7-1, 211 

Y b-man 77^,^ y. Ei-man 

82, 216 

Ten-gib 5?gf 

OS. 205 

■ Y'b-riaku y. Ei-riaku 

82, 216 

Ten-guen y. Ten-gen 

70, 207 

Y'b-i'b 

51, 191 

Ten-iib y- Tem-pb 

121, 219 

Yb-SO Y. Ei-bO 

70, 207 

[Ten-ji 

50]- 

, Yb-toku Y. D-toku 

76, 212 

Tcn-ji 

SO, 211 

' Y'b-wa 

82, 217 
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Chang Ti* 

IGO 1 

Hien Tsung (Ming ap 

231 

Chao Lieh 'Ti 

16S 

Hien Tsung (T'ang 

iO.S 

Chao Suan Ti 

20.3 

Hien AVang fST 

143 

Chao Ti aWMf 

153 

Hi Tsung Hli„g lljj) 

230 

Chao Tsung 

202 

Hi 'Tsung (T-ai.a ll;i 

202 

Chgn JJIi Dynasty. 

1S5-1S7 

Hiilan Ts-,ng Siyi 

104 

ChSn Tsung 

203 

! Ho 'Ti Lhlf? 

161 

Cheng Ting 

1-10 

' How Chu 

187 

Ch'eng Tsu iSll 

22 s 

How 'Ti Pi^,p 

16S 

Ch'eng Tsung 

2’^^ 

1 'Hung Rung Chi} 

106 

Ch'eng Ti jS.in (East, 'rsln iTlS') IH 

iruaiTiiiTir 

173 

Ch'eng 'Ti r&Yfr (Han m) 

1-55 

Hnai Yang AVa’.;g i!ti’s!r3£ 

158 

Che Tsung 

212 

Hwan 'Ti 

164 

Chih Ti 

I'H 

' Hv. ci Kiiiig 

1-17 

Chow J^l Dymstv. 

1.34-147 

Hwei Ti is-ffi (Han (t) 

149 

Chow, Postcrijr, Dyr.asty. 2o0 

IH-.ciTi Jit#(Ni"g FJ) 

22 s 

Chung Tsung 

102 

1 Hwfi 'Ti JiC-i'i? (Tsin W) 

172 

Ch'ung Ti ftpifr 

104 

Hnei Tsung 

213 

Chwang Lieh Ti 

230 

1 H >v; i AVung 3tZE 

134 

Chwang Slang AVang* JIMMz 

E 147 

! 


Chwang Tsung jfUj; 

204 

■ I Tsung Utl 

201 

Fei Ti (Sung (+£) 

1-1 

•Jcu T-ung ( Ming fin) 

229 

Fei Ti (AVei ,I|) 

16.3 

.JCu 'T'ling -tlAJg’ (Sung (4£) 

2U0 

Fei 'Ti (AVu 5i) 

17! 

J6n 'Hung tUI? (T's'lng vg) 

248 



JOu Tsung -tgt (Yiiau x) 

224 

Han ^ Dynasty. 

140-153 

, J ui 'i'sung 

103 

Han, Eastern, Dynasty 

Han, Posterior, 

. 15S-1CS 

1 K'ai'gTitJfiiJ- 

175 


Dynasty. lOS-170, 205 , Kao Ti ISl 

HiaoT.sung#.^(Ming.'!)J) 2.';2 K.io T-u (Han t?i) 140 

Hiao 'Dung (So. Song !{']7|c) 21i> Kao 'l\u (Post. Han 20-5 

Hiao ^Xa Ti Kao T\n iSIfil. (T‘aiig (£) 183 

(Ea.st. Tsiii MW) lie Kao TKu J3jpl (Post. Tsin 205 

Hiao AVu Ti t^ung (^£) 180 Kao T-nng ails (So- Sung ]^3£) 214 

HienTiiE^ifr 106 Kao 'Hung alTi (T'ang jjf) 190 

* Ti means “Emperor; ” Wan-j mcaiij “ KinA’ 
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Kao Tsurg ifrjifi (Ts'u'i c;-) 

245 

K'ao AVang^t jwgr 

141 

Kicn AA’ang faj(p. 

Kien AAYn Ti ' EX'ii? 

1.36 

(East. Tsin } 

176 

Kien AA’en Ti (T si 7^;, 

1,3.5 

KingTi (Han (g) 

1.50 

King Ti :g:7j7 (Aling Hi]) 

230 

Kiiig Ti Sff?- (AVu 

171 

King Ti t'r?- 

185 

King Tsung 

199 

King AVang J^;3E 

137 

K'ing AVang 

13.5 

K‘in Tsung 

211 

Kiiin AA’ang lsj3i 

204 

Kung Ti (East. Tsin 

178 

Kung Ti (Sni pg) 

188 

Kung Ti (Post. Chow ($)5) 

206 

Kung Ti TiSifr (So. Suug ffjt/f)) 


Kwang Tsung (Ming P;} 

239 

Kwang Tsung JtPj- (So. Sui.g [[5(4:) 

1217 

Kwang AVu Ti 3fe3';^ 

l-jS 

K'wang AVang g3E 

lo-j 

Liang ^ Dvnasty. 183 

-18.5 

Liang, Po.slerior, Dynasty. 203 

,201 

Lieh AA'ang S;i3i 

143 

Ling Ti 

I6.5 

Ling AVang g|3H, 

1.30 

Lin Ilai AVaiig EijgS 

1S6 

Li Tsung il^ 

219 

Lu AA’ang -KiE 

205 

Lii Shih gEi 

149 

Min Ti 

20,5 

Min Ti 

173 

Ming 013 Dynasty 226-241 

Ming Ti n:]-;fr (East. Han 

159 

Ming Ti Filti? (East. Tsin 4:!f ) 

174 

Ming Ti 53-7ff (T'si 

182 

Ming Ti fim (Sung Jfa) 

1.81 

Ming Ti (AVei f|) 

168 


* Ti means “Emperor”; 
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Mirs; T^ung 11)]^ 

(Post. T'acg lif^) 204 

Tsr.ng (Yiian 7c) 224 

Mu Ti 17.5 

Mu Tsuiig (:Ming FiJ) 2.S6 

Mu T-uug iT'ang Jg) 1^9 

Mu Tsuiig (Ts'ing (;!) 2-51 

Xan V.'arg t^3L U5 

Xyji Ti (Paist. T-^iu j|t^) 176 

Xg:.i Ti (Hail 05) 156 

Ygai (AVaugl ^3£ 141 

Xgan Ti (East. Kan 162 

Ygan Ti ^-rf- (Ea,t. Tsin H; W) 177 

Xg-in Wang 5 ^ 3 -: 142 

Mug Tsung SggJ 218 

Pe Hsiang TIou 163 

PingTiTMii- 167 

Pu TV Ying 157 

Pu Yi 2.53 

Sam Shi Hwang Ti 149 

Shaug Ti 162 

Sl.ao Ti (Sung £;};:) 179 

Shao Ti lAVei 170 

Shell Tsiiig M'ang titiO'l H-l 

Slien Tsung '.AI ng Bj) 2.37 

Shell Tsung i.Surig 211 

Siieng T-u g;|3. 241 

Siii Hwang Ti 147 

Siiih Tsu lltK (Ts'ing rti) 240 

Shih Tsu KtlH. (Yiian 7c) 222 

Shill Tsung Ift^ (Ming PJJ) 234 

Shih Tsung 

(Pest. CTiow (iJJJl) 206 

Sh.ih T.sung |lKi7 (Ts'ing 244 

Shun Ti ¥7 Til- (Ea-t. Han h'ijY) 103 

Shuii Ti (.s.in.g Jja) 181 

Shun Ti (Yiian 71;) 22-5 

Shun Tsung 'gipi 198 

Siang Vt'ane- YliF. 134 


S ivillg. 
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Ssu (Wang)* .^,3E 

114 

Siian Ti* Sfr (Cii'en i:-!;) 

ISO 

Siian Ti Tiitf (Hau 

].'3 

Siian Tsiing (Ming Rfl) 

oog 

Siian Turing (T'ang JE) 

200 

Siian Tsnng (Ts'ing ' 

219 

Sul Pri Dynasty. 

187, 1S8 

pfe Dyna^ity. ITS-lsl, 

20C-21-1 

Sung, Sontiiern, Dynafty. 

211-222 


Ta‘i Wang ^ 

205 

'r''’‘ing ^ Dynasty. 

239-25.'5 

Tung Chow Cliiin ^Jills' 

147 

Tung Hwen IIov.- 

182 

Ta Tsnng 

221 

Twan Ti 

222 

Urh Shi Ilwang Ti — 

149 


Sung Ti 

170 

IVang Mang 

1.57 

Su Taring fi^ 

100 

Vi'ei li'J Dynasty. 

168-170 



AVei I.ieh AVang BJJTILE 

141 

Ta Ti 

109 

AVer Ti 

171 

Tai Ting Ti 

224 

AVou Ti ^'7^ (Ch‘tn 

185 

Tai T-nng (Ming §g) 

230 

AVeu Ti %'i(; (Ilau ili) 

150 

Tai Tsnng (T'ang |S) 

196 

AVeti Ti (Sni [IJ^) 

187 

T‘ai Tsn (Post. Liang 203 

AA'Ou Ti ^•?}7 (Sung 3;) 

179 

T‘ai Tsu icM (Ming HJ) 

226 

AV^u Ti (Yiian yt) 

224 

T‘ai Tsu jkll (Post. CIiow t^jg) 200 

AVeu T-ung (T’ang |3J) 

199 

-T‘ai Tsu jScfl (Sung 

206 

AVSn Tsung ('Is'iiig j,-!,-) 

261 

T‘ai Tsu (Ts'ing 

239 

AVu ^ Dynasty 

169-171 

T‘ai Tsung (Sung 3 :) 

207 

AVu How 5^1i5 

192 

T‘ai Tsung (T'ang 

189 

AA'ii Ti (Ch'eu pit) 

185 

T‘ai Tsung (Ta'ing fS) 

239 

AVu Ti (Hau f^) 

151 

T‘ang ^ Dynasty. 

lSS-203 

AVu Ti gli'Tfr (Liang ig) 

183 

T'ang, Posterior, g/J- 


AVu Ti 5^717 (Sung 34 ) 

178 

Dynasty. 

204, 205 

AA’u Ti StTfr (Tsin ^g-) 

170 

Te Tsung 

197 

Wu Ti (T'si m) 

182 

Ti Ping 

ooo 

Wu Tsung Stgi (Ming Hfl) 

2,33 

Ting M'ang ^3E 

1 . 3.5 

AVu Tsung (T'ang llr) 

200 

TiYi^rr^ 

170 

AA'u Tsiu'g irl;:;!; (Y’uan 76 ) 

223 

Ti Yu Lang 

240 



Ti Y'u Sung 

240 

Yang Ti 

188 

Ti Yii Chin 

240 

Ying T.sung 525 ^; (Aling 9,!]) 

230, 231 

Tb'ai Sire mm 

050 

Yirg T-iing (Sung 3 :) 

211 

Ts'ang Wu Ti LHu'v' 

ISl 

Ying Tsung (Yiian xl 

224 

Tain ^ Dynaoty. 

170-173 ; 

Yin 0 j OyVfr 

205 

Tsin, Eastern, HcW Dynasty. 

173-lTS ' 

Yuan ^ 

222-226 

Tsin, Posterior, Dyiir,iy. 

205 i 

YiUin Ti (iui-t. 'iVin 

) 17.3 

Ts‘in ^ Dynasty. 

147 1 Yiian Ti yiz-ffr (Ilan 

1.54 

Ts'in, Posterior, Dyoaity 

147-149 I 

Yiiur. Ti (Liang t?l) 

185 

Ts‘i ^ Dynasty. 

lSl-ls3 ; 

Yiian AVang xHl 

140 


* Ti means Emperor ” ; Tl'iinff means “ King,” 
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Ai-ij* 141 

Ai-tei* (Eu-^t. Shin j}iW) 176 

Ai-tei (Kan 156 

An-o S3£ 112 

An-tei (Knst. Kan 1^2 

An-tei ^Fa^t. Siiin 177 

Bin-tei 205 

Bin-tei 173 

Boku-s5 (iMin R^) 23G 

Bokn-so (Sliin }lf) 251 

Boku-so (TO )£) 199 

Boku-tei 175 

Bu-ko 1 92 

Bun-.so 5;^ ifi) 251 

Bun-so [To )2j) 199 

Bun-tei (Chin [fji) 1S5 

Bun-tei (Gen 7c) 224 

Bun-tei (Kan 150 

Bun-tei (So 5!;j) 179 

Bun-tei (Zui Bf) 1S7 

Bu-so (Gen 22.3 

Bu-so (Min nH) 23.3 

Bu-so (To IS) 200 

Bu-tei (Chin |5(i) 185 

Bu-tei (Kan JJ) 151 

Bu-tei (Ryo iM) 183 

Bu-tei (Sei 182 

Bu-tei (ShiA^) 170 

Bu-tei (So 17.8 

Chin ^ Dynasty. 18-5-187 

Chn-o S,3E 141 

Chu-so 1(1 192 
Chu-tei 104 

Dai-s5 (Min WJ) 2.30 

Dai-s5 -fiig; (TO jSO 19G 

Ei-so (Gen 7c) 


Ei-s5 (Min M) 

230, 231 

Ei-s5 (S5 Stc) 

211 

Ei-so 

193 

Gen 7C Dynasty. 

222-226 

Gen-o ^iE 

140 

Gen-so 

194 

Gen-tei tc^ (East. Shin 

173 

Gcn-tci TC^il (Kan g|) 

154 

Gen-tei (Kyo 

185 

Gi IS Dynasty. 

168-170 

Go ^Dynasty. 

169-171 

Hai-tei (Gi M) 

168 

Ilai-tei (Go 

171 

Hai-tei (So 

181 

Hei-tci 

157 

Ilokn-kyr'-ko 

163 

In-tei 

205 

I-retsu-o ^S!ZE 

141 

I-«5 

201 

Jin-so iZ^ (Gen tc) 

224 

Jin-so ■fz’^ (Min ni]) 

229 

Jin-so (Shin ?i?-) 

248 

Jin-so ■iZ^ (So 5E) 

209 

Jun-so 

198 

Jun-tei JlK'.tf- (East. Kan (3(81) 

163 

Jun-tei (Gen 

225 

Jun-tei (So gjj) 

181 

Jun-yo-o }®'S3£ 

158 

Ju-shl-ei tiliTS 

157 

Kam-bnn tei 


(East. Shin liW) 

176 

Kam-hun-tei (Ryo 

185 

Kan ^ Dynasty. 

149-158 

Kan, Eastern, 3l® Dynasty. 
Kan, Posterior, 

158-168 

Dynasty. 168-170, 205 


224 

* 0 means “ King ” ; Tei means “ Emperor.” 
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t^an-o* 

136 

Kwai-tei SS? 

173 

Kei-ko 

147 

Kyo-b ^31 V. Ko-b 

135 

Kei-o V. K 6-0 

13-5 

Kyb-b §EE 

135 

Kei-o .IS 

1.34 

Kyb-tei (East. Shin ;Si^] 

1 178 

Kei-o 

137 

Kyb-tei (Post. Shu 

206 

Kei-so 

190 

Kyb-tei (South. Sb 

222 

Kei-tei* (Kan 

149 

Kyb-tei (Zni PS) 

188 

Kei-tei (Min 

228 



Kei-tei (Shin 

172 

Mei-sb (Gen yi) 

224 

Kei-tei (Go 

171 

Mei-sot (Post. To 

204 

Kei-tei -.§;•??? (Kan 

1.70 

Mei-tei gi|^ (East. Kan SllS) 

1.59 

Kei-tei (Min B^) 

230 

Mei-tci (East. Shin ta ) 

174 

Kei-tei 

18-5 

Mei-tei (Gi 

168 

Ken-o j^S 

143 

Mei-tci 51]’^ (Sei 

182 

Ken-so (Min BIJ) 

231 

Mei-tei (Sb 

181 

Ken-so (To E) 

198 

Min gi] Pynasty. 

226-241 

Ken-tei 

166 



Kin -0 i|S 

204 

Nei-sb 

218 

Kin-so 

214 

Ki-sei-kb-tei 

149 

Ki-so 

202 



Ki-so 

213 

O-mb 3E.# 

157 

Ki-so 

239 



Ko-bu-tei (East. Kan loS 

Kei-o 

136 

Ko-bu-tei (East. Shin 

S’ W) 176 

Kei-tei 

1C5 

Ko-bu-tei (So 

180 

Ketsu-b JliiE 

143 

K 6 -no 5k M 

166 

Kin-kai-b 

186 

Ko-o 

141 

Ki-sb JI^ 

219 

Ko-shu 

187 

Ro-kb a© 

149 

Ko-so It;®, (Kan 51) 

149 

Ko-b 

205 

Kb-so ;g® (Post. Kan (tSI) 

20-5 

Ryb 5^ Dynasty. 

183-18.5 

Ko-so iS® (Post. Shin 

20-5 

Ryb, Posterior, Dynasty. ; 

20.3, 204 

Ko-so ^® (To JS) 

188 


- 

Ko-so (Min ?g) 

232 

Shi-kwatsu 

252 

K 6 -sb (South. So 

216 

S.'i-b 

205 

K5^b iti^ (Shin ?^) 

24.5 

San-sei-kb-tei Ti.ilt.^lT'l?- 

149 

Ko-so ;ti^ (South. So 

211 

Sei ^ Dynasty. 

181-183 

Kb-so iM^ (To 

190 

Sei-so 

228 

Kb-so (Min |IJ) 

239 

Sei -so 

241 

Ko-so (South. Sb 

217 

Sci-so (Gen :^) 

222 

Kb-tei 

17.5 

Sei-so -flj:® (Shin 

240 

Kb-tei 

163 

Sei-sb 

223 

Ko-tei 

l.^tl 

Sei-sb (Min nj) 

234 


* U means “ King ” ; Tci means '• Emperor.'’ t Printed “ Min-so.” 
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Sei-so (Post. Shu 

206 : 

SO-sO 

204 

Sei-so (Shin 

214 

So-tei 

170 

Sei-tei* (East. Sliin ifi™) 

174 ; 



Sei-tei (Kan W) 

1.5.5 1 

Tai-so ;foMl (Min tJJ]) 

226 

Sen-so (Min 

229 

Tai-so ;i:|i (Post. Kyo 

203 

Sen-so ‘Mm (Sliin ?t) 

249 ’ 

Tai-so (Post. Shu 

206 

Sen-so Mm (TG jt) 

200 ; 

Tai-so ;ikli (Shin 

239 

Sen-tei M^ (Chin pit) 

1,86 

Tai-so icil (So tfe) 

206 

Sen-teit (Kan 

1.53 

Tai-so (Shin ?§) 

239 

Shi-ko-tel 

147 

Tai-sO (So 5fe) 

207 

Shiku-so 

196 

Tai-sO Xm (To 

189 

Shin ^ Dynasty 

147 

Tai-tei 

169 

Shin, Posterior, Dynasty. 

147-149 

Tai-tei-tei 

224 

Shin ^ Dynasty. 

1 i O'X i 

Tukn-so mm 

221 

Shin, Eastern, ]}t-^ Dynasty. 

17.3-173 

Tan-0 

1-15 

Shin, Posterior, Dyna-ty. 

205 

Tau-.-'O 

222 

Shin ® Dynasty 

239-2,53 

Tei-eki 

176 

Shin-sei-o* tKfSIE 

145 

Tei-liei 

*■>22 

Shin-sO 

203 

Tei-itsu-slio 

240 

Shin-so S>li^ 

211 

Tei-jo 

140 

Shitsu-tei 

104 

Tei-o gi. 

135 

Shu-retsu-tei SSS.'l'fi?’ 

168 

Tei-yu-ro 

240 

Sho-sen-tei DS!ai1^ 

203 

Tei-yu-sho 

240 

Slio-s5 

202 

Tetsu-so 

212 

Sho-tei 

1.53 

To |g Dynasty 

188-203 

Sho-tei 

100 

To, Posterior, Dynasty 

204, 205 

Sho-tei Sitf 

102 

To-kou-ko 

182 

Sho-tei (Gi Si|) 

170 

Toku-s6 

197 

Sho-tei (So 

179 

To-shu-knn 

147 

Shu Dynasty. 

134-147 


161 

Shu, Posterior, Dynasty. 

206 

IVa-tei 

S5 5i5 Dynasty. 178-181, 

200-211 



So, Southern, iSii; Dynasty. 

214-222 

Yo-tei 

171 

So-go-tei 

ISl 

Y'o-tei 

188 

So-jo-o 

147 



So-retsu-tei ](£2I# 

239 

Zui Ph Dynasty. 

137, 188 

* 0 means “ King ” ; Tci means ‘‘ Emperor.” t Printed “ Sei-tei.” 
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Chang Ho 

ifil 

Chang Wu 

308 

Ch'ang Hing 

204 

Ch‘ang King 

109 

Ch'ang Kgan 

39.8 

Ch'ang Show 

3 '.18 

Chfing Ho ^EW 

1.V2 

Ch 6 ng Ho tm 

214 

Cheng TS jE^ 

283 

Ch^ng Tung JE|^ 

2.30 

Chfing Yiian jEtc 

1:0 

Ch^ng Kwan 

389 

Chtag Ming 1^55 

387 

Ch^ng Ming 

204 

Ch 6 ng Yiian ^76 

197 

Ch4ng Sh#ng |f 

193 

Ch'gn P''R Dynasty. 

38.'vlS7 

Ch‘4ng Hwa /Sft 

231 

Ch'tog Shfing 

IS-o 

Chih ChSng ^lE 

*>‘>5 

Chih Chih 

224 

Chih Ho 

211 

Chih Ho Wcm 

224 

Chih P'ing fST 

211 

Chih Ta MiC 

2'’3 

Chih Tao 

208 

Chih T 6 (Ch'On 1?^,) 

1S7 

Chih Te Sii (T'ang ffi) 

190 

Chih Yiian MtC (Yiian 7 c) 

2‘^2 

Chih Yiian MtC (Yiian 7 c) 

22-5 

Ch'ih AVu 

169 

Chow Dynasty. 

131-147 

Chow, Posterior, Dynasty. ‘20G 

Ch'u P'ing 

ICO 

Ch'u Shih tgJJs 

" ”7 

Ch'u Yiian "EStc 


Chui Kung 

102 


Cluing Hing tpStt 

183 

Chung Ho 

202 

Cluing Ho Jil; fli 

214 

Chung P'ing ip -T 

360 

Cluing Ta Tung ipAiS. 

1S4 

Chung Ta Tung ip ADI 
Chung Yuan 

18-5 

(East. Han 

mm) 

Chung Yiian tfiyc (Han 

m 151 

Feng Hwang afil 

171 

Han tJi Dyna,^ty. 

149-l.-)8 

Han, Eastern, Dynasty. I.i8-167 

Han, Po.iterior, 


I)y nasty. 

lCS-170, 205 

Han Ygan C'ETic 

164 

Hiao Kicn 

180 

Hion Feng ;,x'V2 

251 

llien Hi 

170 

IFien Iliaiig 

191 

Hien Ho 

174 

lEeii K'aiig 

174 

llien K'ing ?/(!?.; 

191 

Hien Ygui 

176 

I lie 11 King 

170 

Hien P'ing T 

208 

Hien Shun hUill 

221 

HIcii To 

206 

Hien T'uiig 

201 

Hing Ising Sf-ip 

170 

Iliiig P'ing fi'il-'E 

100 

Hing Yiian SilTC 

197 

i III King Slit? 

211 

i ill P'ing 

105 

1 Ho r-'ing rcpT 

155 

i Ho P ing ?li^ 

104 
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How Yiiaii loO, 

151 15.'; 

Kia Yew 


211 

Hfciian. See Siian. 


Kien C'h 0 JLBH 


1-55 

Hung Chill JZ.r'g 

00. > 

_o^ 

Kien Cli'a JElU 


160 

Hung III gt:® 

229 

Kien Chung 


197 

Hung Kia iJSSs- 

15G 

Kien Cliting Triing Kwo 

213 

Hung Kwang 

210 

Kien ITeiig 


171 

Hung Tao Oi-ii 

192 

Kkn Hing J£&!1 (Po'-t. Han 


108 

Hung 'Wu 

220 

Kien Hing Jlf&j; (Tsin 


173 

Hwang King ;^!s: 

224 

Kien Hing JKR'!! (5Vu 


171 

Hwang Lung JttM (Han vCj 

154 

Kien Ho JLfn 


164 

Hwang Lung (Wu Ji) 

109 

Kien K'ang JEHJ 


164 

Hwang Yew 

210 

Kien Kwang 


163 

Hwei Cli'ang 

200 

Kien Lung 


206 



Kien Kgan Jlt$ 


166 

I Feng fills, 

102 

Kien King J£S^ 


165 

I Hi 

ITS 

Kien P'ing JJI-T' 


156 

I King mm 

ISS 

Kien Shih jEio 


155 



Kien AVen 


228 

JCn Show tLT} 

1S3 

Kien AVu iEiK; (Eaht. 1 Ian 

158 

Ju I jinS 

190 

Kien AA’u (East. Tsin Sj 

!iW) 

173 


Kien AVn jBSt (Ts'i 


182 

K‘ai Ch'eng PilfiSl 

200 

Kien Y'eu 


214 

K‘ai Hi Kf® 

21 s 

Kien Yiian JB 7 C (Han pi?) 


151 

K‘al Hwang P3fi 

IS” 

Kien Yiian JBtc (E. Tsin 


175 

K‘ai K'iug mm 

221 

Kien Y'iian JBtc (Ts‘i 


131 

K‘ai Fao 

200 

K'icn Feng KJ'} 


191 

K‘al P‘ing PaT^ 

200 

K'ien Fii 1^^- 


202 

K‘ai Yao pas 

192 

Kuen Hing 


209 

K‘ai Yiian [SfjTC 

194 

K'ien Hwa 


204 

K‘ai Yi'm P3il 

205 

K'icn Lung 


245 

Kan Lu ir?a: (Han i?';) 

154 

K'ien King 


200 

Kan Lu ‘ITS (Wei ?!l) 

170 

K'ien Tao 


216 

Kan Lu -ftiS (^Vu 

171 

K'ien Te 


206 

K‘ang Hi i|lgB 

241 

K'icn Y’ew 


205 

K'ang Ting gf Jg 

210 

K'ien Yuan $i 7 C 


196 

Keng Shih 

15S 

King Ch'u 


168 

Kia Hi 

220 

' King Fu 5\ !i5 


203 

Kia Ho 

109 

1 King Ho :g;?,I 


181 

Kia K‘ing |gI2 

24S 

King Lung 


193 

Kia PPng Hi-T' 

103 

King King 


155 

Kia Tai 

21 s 

King P ing 


179 

Kia Ting 

213 

King Tai 


230 

Kia Thing 

o ;;4 

King Te ^'£| 


208 
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King Ting 

221 

KingYaof;® 

170 

King Yen 

222 

King Yew 

210 

King Yiian :f;7C 

170 

King Yiin 

103 

K'ing Li gilf 

210 

K‘ing Yiian 

21s 

Kin Shill iK,f^ 

103 

Kii She 

157 

Kwan Hi 3^fcSR 

173 

Kwan Te 

196 

Kwang Che 

252 

Kwang Ho pfelH 

105 

Kwang Hwa 3t1t 

203 

Kwang K‘i 

202 

Kwang Ta 

186 

Kwang TsS 

192 

Kwang Ming 

202 

Kwang Shun Hi® 

206 

Liang ^ Dynasty. 

183-1S5 

Liang, Posterior, 


Dynasty. 

203, 204 

Lin Te 

191 

Lnng Hing [iSM 

216 

Lung Ho 

176 

Lung K'ing 

236 

Lung Kgan 

177 

Lung IV'u put V. K'ien IVn 

210 

Lung Ki tEfE 

202 

Lung Slien 3|iii$ 

193 

Lung So 

101 

Ming Ol] Dynasty. 

226-211 

Ming Tao 555^ 

210 

King K'ang 

170 

Pao K'ing 

219 

Pao Li ^19 

199 

Pao T’ing 

171 

Pao Yew 

221 


Pao Ying 126 

Pao Yiian 210 

Poll Cli'u ^13 161 

Poll Shill 153 

P‘ii Tung 183 

Sliaiig Yiian J17C ('l'‘ang ®') 122 

Shang Yiian JiTC ('I'aiig ®) lO'i 

Shao Hi 217 

Shao HiiigfS®! 215 

Shao Sheng 213 

Shao Tai 1S5 

Shao Ting 210 

Sho 1 Kiing 19'3 

ShOa Tmo 153 

Sheng Li 193 

Sheng Hing H-Hl] 181 

ShC-ng P'iiig ff-2p 175 

Sliiii Ivien Kwo ijjJEiS 157 

Shill Yiian ila^ 153 

Slimi Chih 210 

Shun Hi 217 

Sliiin Hwa 207 

Shmi Yew 220 

Siang Sing 222 

Siian Ho 2M 

Siian To 220 

Siian T‘ung 253 

Sni Dviiaify. 187, 1S8 

Siii Ho 15G 

Sang tIc Dynasty. 17o-181, 200-211 

Sling, Southern, Dyna',ty. 214-222 

Sz‘ Sheng 192 

Ta Chung Siang Fu 208 

Ta Hing 173 

Ta Kieu IS'5 

Ta Kwan 213 

Ta Li i;ig 196 

Ta 5IiDg 180 

Ta Pao 185 

Ta Shun 202 

Ta To 223 
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Ta T'ung 

1S4 

T-ien 14 55^ 


224 

Ta T‘ung 

iS4 

T'ien Ming 


239 

Ta Yeh ±m 

is.s 

T'ien Pao 


195 

Tai Cli'ang 

2.TJ 

T'ien Sheiig 


209 

Tai K'ang 

17D 

T'ien Show 


192 

Tai Shih (Sung Jjj) 

ISl 

T'ien .Shun 


231 

Tai Shih (Tsin 

170 

T'ien Si 


171 

Tai Ting ^ 

224 

T'ien T.;‘e 


171 

Tai Yu 

ISl 

T'ien T.'e 33'an Sni 

193 

T‘ai Ch‘u jfcti 

1.72 

T'ien Tsnng ^ 


239 

T‘ai Chung ^t{i 

200 

T'ien Y'ew 


2C3 

T‘ai Ho (East. Tsin jjl^) 

170 

Ts'ai Cli'u 


192 

T‘ai PIo (T'ang !f,) 

109 

Ts'i 5^ Dynasty. 


1S1-1S3 

T‘ai Ho (^Vei 

lOS 

Tsin Dynasty 


170-173 

T‘ai Ki ;i:|3 

101 

Tsin, Eastern, 

Dynasty. 

173-178 

T‘ai Ygan jkgj 

170 

Tsin, Posterior, Dyna.sty. 

205 

T‘ai King 

174 

Ts'in ^ Dynasty. 


147 

T‘ai P'ing (Liang ®) 

IS-j 

Ts'in, Posterior, Dynasty. 

147-149 

T'ai P'ing (^Vu 

171 

Ts'ing ig- Dynasty. 


239-253 

T‘ai P'ing Hing Kwo 

207 

Ts'ing Lung 


108 

T'ai Shih 

1.32 

Ts'ing Tai 


205 

T'ai Ts'ing jfcf* 

185 

Tsung Chang 


191 

T'ai Yuan jSjTc (East. Tsin 

170 

Ts'img Cheng 


239 

T'ai Yuan (Wu 

171 

Ts'ung King 


213 

T'ang fg Dynasty. ISS 

;-203 

Ts'ung TO 


240 

T'ang, Po.sterior, 


T'ung Chih InIfS 


251 

Pyna'-ty. 204, 

,205 

T'ung Kwang nil3lfc 


204 

Tao Kwang 

249 

Twan Rung 


207 

Te Y’ew 

222 

Twan P'ing 


220 

Ti Hwang 

157 




Ti Tsieh JfiHi 

1.33 

Wan Li 


237 

Tiao Lu 

192 

IVan Sui T'ung T'ien 

193 

T'ien Ch'Cng 

204 

^Vei Jili Dynasty. 


108-170 

T'ien Feng Jt^gS. 

157 

Wen Te 


202 

T'ien Fu ^;iia 

205 

M il ^ Dynasty. 


169-171 

T'ien Fuku 

203 

M'u Feng H,S5. (Han 

m) 

154 

T'ien Han 

1.52 

MM Fong 3IfS. (Mhi 


171 

T'ien Hi 5csif- 

209 

MY. Te 


188 

T'ien K'ang 5?^ 

ISC 




T'ien Ki ^|E 

171 

Yang Kia 


163 

T'ien Ki 55^ 

239 

Yen Hi ji£M 


164 

T'ien Kia 

185 

Yen Hi 5£® 


108 

T'ien Kien 

183 

Yen Hi 


170 
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Yen Kwaiig JEpt 


ir.‘5 

Yung Chang 7E.^3 (T‘aiig 

192 

Y’en P'ing 5i|^ 


lfi2 

Yung Cheng 714^ 

19S 

Yen Tsui Jl ijj;; 


itc. 

Yung Cheng ?|iiE 

244 

Yen Y'ew 


‘224 

Yung Ch u tKIO (East. Han }IC3i) 

102 

Yiiig Shun 


20.’') 

Yung Ch‘u 7l4tJI (Sling Jjc) 

178 

Yiian 7c Dynasty. 

000_0*)f\ 

Yung Hi rggS 

207 

Y^iian Cheng 


22.2 

Yung Hi 7l;g!( 

172 

Yuan Cli'u 


1G2 

Yung Hiiig Tisfll (East. Ilan ijifTi) 104 

Yuan Feng Tcif 


1-V2 

Yung Iling 7j4S‘!i (Tsin 

173 

Yiian Feng 7c22 


212 

Y'ling Ho 7jc,tn (East. Han IjifK) 

103 

Yiian Feng ;S!li 


1-13 

Yung IIo TjiU (F.a.st. Tsin Ijiv?) 

175 

Yiian Fn 


213 

Y'llllg IIo 7j4S§ 

228 

Yiian Fli 


IT."’. 

Y'nng Hwei 7I4® 

191 

Yiian Iling jtM (East. Ilan 102 

1 Yung K‘aiig7]43l (East Ilan H'o 

Yiian King xM (East. Tsin 


) IT.'i 

Yung lv‘ang 7l4!fi (Tsin 

172 

Yiian King (Wu |1) 


171 

Yung Kia TKAi (Ea't. Ilan TtlE) 

104 

Yiian IIo jtllJ (East. Ilan il; 

.iK) 

101 

Yung Kia 7FvSi ('Ui” If) 

173 

Yiian Ho jtli! (T'ang U,') 


I'JS 

Yung Kicn tKSH 

103 

Yiian Hwei 


1.S1 

Yung Kwang 7 ^^ 

154 

Yuan K'ang (Ilan 'oi) 


1.73 

Y’nng Li 754lff 

240 

Yiian K'ang xr|j (Tsin 


172 

Yiing I.iiiig 7J4PI 

192 

Y’iian Kia (East. Han jji 

ii^) 

104 

Y'nng Yiing 

182 

Yuan Kia pt Vj (Sung 


179 

Y’nng Ngan 7^-^ 

171 

Yiian Kwang 


171 

Y’nng King 7ldvi (East. Ilan Su'Ii) 

102 

Yiian Nien xT- 


170 

Y’nng King 714^ (Tsin 

173 

Yiian P‘ing xT 


153 

Y’nng P'iiig 7j;T- 

1.79 

Yiian Sliih xfe 


177 

Y’nng Shih 

1-70 

Yiian Show xl'-f 


171 

Y’nng Show 

104 

Yiian Show x^ 


1.70 

Y'nng Shun 7lci^ 

102 

Yiian So x^l 


151 

Y'liiig So rgjisii 

155 

Yuan Ting xSlI 


1-72 

Yung Tui (T ang 

100 

Yiian Thing xlt 


•227 

Y’ung Tai 7;s::,4- (Ts'i ^if) 

1:^2 

Yiian Yen xlg 


1-70 

Y'uiig Til g 7i47ji 

187 

Yiian Yew xlf? 


212 

Ynng Y'iian 7^,71; (East. Han 101 

Yung Chang tkS (Tsln 


174 

Yung Yuan (Ts'i 5^} 

182 
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Ean-zai-tsu-ten 

103 

j Clii-setsu 

1.73 

Bun-tokii 5l#. 

202 

j Clii-wa 

224 

Bu-toku 

1.8S 

1 Chin pH Dynasty. 

183-187 



Chu-an 

193 

Chi-ko 

1.79 

' Cho-ju 

193 
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Cho-kei 

199 

Clio-ko 

204 

ciio-ro mm 

192 

Chu-dai-do iji 

l,s.5 

Chu-dai-tsu 

1R4 

Chu-gen tfiTC (East. Kan ;3i8i) 

l-l'J 

Chu-gen ifiTC (Kan 

1.11 

Cbu-liei 

ICO 

Chu-ku 

183 

Chu-wa tfi® 

202 

Bai du :^Ii3 

184 

Dai-jiin :A;llla 

202 

Dai- ken 

180 

Dai-ko ;fc®5 

17.3 

Dai-nei 

174 

Dai-toku ':hWi 

OC>J> 

Dai-tbu 

184 

Do-ji 

211 

Do-ko Ial3t 

204 

Do-ko 

249 

Ei-an 7 jt$ 

171 

Ei-gen 7 ^^ (East. Kan 

101 

Ei-gen 73 c 7C (Soi 

182 

Ei-hei 

1.19 

Ei-ju 7j4g 

104 

Ei-jun 77;i? 

192 

Ei-ka 7 (x^ (East. Kan 

104 

Ei-ka yji'gi (Shin 

173 

Ei-ken 7345S 

103 

Ei-ki 

172 

Ei-ki 7^;®!: 

191 

Ei-ko 

174 

Ei-ko (East. Kan JfttJ.) 

104 

Ei-ko (Shin 

173 

Ei-ku 7j<.0j (East. Kan 

10.5 

Ei-ko 7 ^^ (Shin W) 

172 

Ei-mei 734Dj] 

182 

Ei-nei 7 ^^ (East. Kan 

102 

Ei-nei (Shin 

173 

Ei-raku 7 ^^ 

228 

Ei-reki 7 };® 

240 


Ei-ryu 73cH 

192 

Ei-shi 7ici& 

150 

Ei-slio 7iik7I (East. Kan 

162 

Ei-sho 7 jci)l (So 

178 

Ei-slu, (East. Shin 

174 

Ei-sh.r, 73-.^ (TO m 

192 

Ei-tai 73 ^^ (Sei 

182 

Ei-tai 7k# (To )!■-) 

196 

Ei-tei 7kS 

00 

Ei-tei 7kil 

198 

Ei-wa 73 cW (East. Kan 

163 

Ei-wa 7k5ffl (East. Shin 

175 

En-ki mm 

164 

En-ki gee 

168 

En-ki 

170 

En-ko gjt 

163 

En-sai g® v. Yen-sai 

193 

Eu-n-a g?il 

191 

Fu-tsu -If jg. 

183 

Oan-nen 

150 

Gen ^ Dynasty. 

222-226 

Gen-fu 

213 

Gen-hei pc 

153 

Gen-hO pett 

152 

Gen-liO 7i:!3. 

153 

Gen-hO 

212 

Gcn-jii 

156 

Gen-ka (East. Kan 

164 

Gen-ka ptSs (SO 5^) 

179 

Gen-ki Itea 

178 

Gen-ki 

181 

Gen-kO TClfe 

151 

Gen-kO xiR (Kan 

1-53 

Gen-kO xH (Shin W) 

172 

Gen-kO x® (East. Kan 

162 

Gen-kO xK (East. Shin 

178 

Gen-kO x^ (Go 

171 

Gen-na x® (East. Kan if? (S) 

161 

Gen-na xW (To 0) 

198 

Gen-saku X^ 

151 

Gen-shi x5n 

157 
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Gen-sho 

162 

Gen-slra 

1.51 

Gen-tei jcfrf 

1.52 i 

Gen-tei 

22.2 

Gen-to 

22-5 

Gen-wa (East. Kan ;|i®) 

101 

Gen-wa jcfll (TG Jg] 

198 

Gen-yen ^5® 

1.56 

Gen-yn 

212 

Gi it Dynasty. 

103-170 

Gi-ho 

192 

Gi-ki mm 

173 

Gi-nei m^ 

188 

Go ^ Dynasty. 

169-171 

Go-ho S®. (Go 

171 

Go-ho 36.® (Kan \%) 

1.54 

Ho-gen 

210 

HG-kei 

219 

Hon-shi 

1.53 

Hon-sho 

104 

Ho-o ®H 

171 

Ho-o KM 

190 

H6-reki K/S ’>’• KG-reki 

199 

HG-tei KSt 

171 

Ho-yu Kifi 

221 

Ji-hei 

211 

Jin-jii 

188 

Jo-gen ±.yi (To .g) 

192 

Jo-gen JiTC (TG 

196 

Jo-gwan 

189 

Jun-ji )®ffi 

240 

Jun-ki if. M 

217 

J un-kwa 

207 

Jun-yu if$S 

220 

Ela-hei 

1-55 

Ka-hei 

168 

Ej»-kei gS 

248 

Ka-kii.gS 

220 

Ka-kwa g^ 

109 

Ka-sei g^ 

234 


Ka-tei g^ 

218 

Ka-yu gift 

211 

Kai-gen 

194 

Kai-hei flg-T- 

203 

Kai-ho pgK 

206 

Kai-kei pgR 

221 

Kai-ki pg|i| 

218 

Kai-kG 

187 

Kai-sei Hgj^t 

200 

Kai-sho ^ 

200 

Kai-un Pgi2 

20.5 

Kai-yo pg^g 

192 

Kam-po 

251 

Kan-an 

164 

Kan-an jg(,$ 

176 

Kan-OG 

216 

Kan ^ Dynasty. 

149-158 

Kan, Eastern, 1^01 Dynasty. 

158-168 

Kan, Posterior, 

Dynasty. 103-170, 205 

Kan-fu 

202 

Kan-gen 

190 

Kan hei 

208 

Kan-hG 

191 

Kan-jun J^if 

221 

Kan-ki 

170 

Kan-ko 

174 

Kan-kG 

209 

Kan-kwa lift. 

204 

Kan-kyG 

191 

Kan-nei 

170 

Kan-nei 

203 

Kan-ro Hig (Gi |^) 

170 

Kan-ro Ug (Go -^) 

171 

Kan-ro (Kan gP) 

154 

Kan-toku 

206 

Kan-tsu {^.11, 

201 

Kan-wa g<,|n 

174 

Kan-yu 

205 

Kei-en 

222 

Kei-fiikn 

203 

Kei-gen 

170 

Kei-gen 

218 
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Kei-hei 

179 

Kei-reki 

210 

Kei-ryo 

193 

Kei-slio 

163 

Kei-tai 

230 

Kei-tei 

221 

Kei-toku 

203 

Kei-un 

193 

Kei-wa :g^ll 

181 

Kei-yo 

170 

Kei-yu :g,f& 

210 

Kem-bu (East. Shin 

173 

Kem-bu ytJt (East. Kan tjifg) 

1 . 5 s 

Kem-bu JRjt (Sei 

182 

Kem-bun 

22.8 

Kem-pei 

1.56 

Ken-an 

166 

Ken-cbn Jttip 

197 

Kcn-chu-sei-kokn yttfifH® 

213 

Ken-en JEIJI 

214 

Ken-gen (Ea-t. Sliia sji^) 

175 

Ken-gen (Kan 

151 

Ken-gen JEtc (Sci 

181 

Ken-kei SiM 

191 

Ken-ko 

103 

Ken-ko 

171 

Ken-ko 

164 

Ken-ko SER (Go 

171 

Ken-ko JEP (Post. Kan 

168 

Ken-ko JEf? (Shin If) 

173 

Ken-nei JE^ 

165 

Ken-ryu )tEF£ 

206 

Ken-ryu |£I^ 

245 

Ken-shi JESn 

155 

Ken-sho JEt^I 

160 

Ken-sho JEDS 

155 

Ken-wa JEW 

164 

Ki-hei 

165 

Ki-nei 

211 

Ko-bu 

226 

Ko-cho 

252 

Ko-dai 3fc:k: 

186 

Ko-do 5i,^ 

192 


Ko-gen 150, 151, 163 

Ko-gen 197 

Ko-hei 166 

Ko-ji Sits 232 

Ko-jun ^)lg 206 

Ko-ka 156 

Ko-kei 202 

Ko-kei 224 

Ko-ken 180 

Ko-ki 173 

Ko-ki iftSg 229 

Ko-ki 241 

Ko-kO 5k3fe 240 

Ko-kwa 203 

Ko-raoi 202 

Ko-nei 176 

Ko-ryo -lf(S| (Go 169 

Ko-ryo (Kan 154 

Ko-shi 158 

Ko-tei 210 

Ko-taku 192 

Ko-toku 196 

Ko-wa 3fe?0 165 

KO-yu ^16 210 

Kyo-setsu 157 

Kyo-nei 155 

Kyu ?hi XW, 193 

Man-reki 237 

5Iei-ilO tpj-t 210 

Min BiJ Dynasty. 226-241 

Kei-ko 176 

Xyo-i 193 

D-jun fgnjg 205 

Kin-toku 191 

Kyo i® Dynasty. 183-185 

Kyo, Posterior, 

Dynasty. 203, 204 
Kyo-ki SSIE 202 

Kyo-saku 191 
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Byo-shin Bliif 
Kyu-an 
Kyu-bu 
Byu-kei 
Byu-ko 
Byu-wa ] 


Sai-slio lEIg 
Sei ^ Dynasty. 

Sei-gen JEtc 
S ei-ko 
Sei-kwa 
Sei-reki |gJS 
Sei-ryo #hI 
Sei-shi jESn 
Sei-tai 
Sei'to iEIS 
Sei-toku lE^ 

Sei-wa 5EW 
Sei-wa 
Seki-u 
Sen-to 

Sen-toku Is#, 

Sen-wa 

Shi-dai 

Shi-do 

Shi-gen SStC 

Shi-gen (Gen Jc) 

Shi-gen (Gen 5c) 

shi-ji mm 

Shi-ken-koku 
Shin ^ Dynasty. 

Shin, Eastern, 3|iW Dynasty. 
Shin, Posterior, Dynasty. 

Shin ^ Dynasty. 

Shin, Posterior, Dynasty. 

Shin ^ Dynasty. 

Shin-ko if 
Sliin-shaku iffj 
Shi-sei 
Shi-sei HIE 

Shi-toku M# (Chiu pH) 
Shi-toku (To )g) 


192 

Shi-wa HfH 


211’ 

177 

Sho-gen ft]5o 


154 

240 

Sho-hei 


166 

2.26 

Sho-shi fgig 


157 

216 

Sho-bu 


168 

176 

Shb-hei 


175 


S!i5-ki jgga 


217 

192 

Sho-ko|!ifl 


215 

1S1-1S2 

Sho-k5 if Sh 


022 

170 

Sho-mei 


181 

214 

Sho-sei 


185 

231 

Sho-sei ill! 


193 

193 

Sho-sei 


213 

106 

Shu-tai 


185 

ICS 

Sho-tei 


219 

205 

Sho-wa 


161 

230 

Sim )J1 Dynasty 


134-147 

k>n.> 

Shfi, Posterior, 

t^fS) Dynasty. 

206 

152 

So 35 Dynasty. 

178-181, 

206-214 

214 

So, Soutliern, {{■ 

(ic Dyi’a-ty. 

214-222 

1C9 

S5-sh5 1?,^ 


191 

253 

Sui-kyo 


192 

229 

Sui-wa ll.m 


156 

214 

Su-nci 


213 

223 

Su-tei 


239 

20 s 

Sn-toku 1)5# 


240 

15.3 




oo.-> 

Tdi-clju-slio-fu 

208 

225 

Tai-ho 


185 

224 

Tai-kwan :f^Wl 


213 

157 

Tai-mei 


ISO 

170-173 

Tai-an 


173 

173-178 

Tai-chu, v. Dai- 

jlm ;{c!ti 

200 

205 

Tai-gen ^5c (E 

ast. Sliin jjl ij 

176 

147 

Tai-gen 3C7C (Go ^i) 

171 

147-149 

Tai-gyo XM 


ISS 

239-253 

Tai-hei jSc^ (G 

□ ;a) 

171 

1G3 

Tai-liei Xm- (K 

v5 Ift) 

185 

153 

Tai-hci-ko-kokn 


207 

192 

Tai-ko 


170 

225 

Tai-kyokn 


194 

1S7 

Tai-reki 


196 

106 

Tai-sei X?^' 


185 
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■Tai-slii 

1.52 

Tai-shi (Shin 

170 

Tai-shi mUs [So 

131 

Tai-sho 

152 

Tai-sho 

239 

Tai-tei 

224 

Tai-wa (East. Sliin ]|l^) 

170 

Tai-wa (Gi M) 

lOS 

Tai-wa ic® (To g-) 

199 

Tai- 3-0 

ISl 

Tam-pei 

220 

Tan-hyS SJgtit 

207 

Tai-gen MX 

107 

Tei-mei iigH^ 

137 

Tei-mei 

201 

Tem-mei 

2;!9 

Tem-po 

195 

Tem-puku 

203 

Tem-puku 5 ^|a 

205 

Ten-ho 5 ^® 

157 

Ten-ji 

171 

Ten-ju 

192 

Ten-jun 

231 

Ten-ka 

135 

Ten-kan 

152 


Ten-kan 

183 

Ten-kei 

239 

Ten-ki 

171 

Ten-ki 

209 

Ten-ko 5$^ 

186 

Ten-reki 5^® 

224 

Teu-saku 5^® 

171 

Tcn-saku-ban-zai 

193 

Ten-sei Xl^ 

204 

Ten-sei XSi 

209 

Ten-so 

239 

Ton-yu Jofiti 

203 

To Dynasty. 

188-203 

To, Pobterior, I'ynasty. 

204, 205 

Tokn-yu 

222 

IVa-hci 

164 

Yen-bii Hi? 

193 

Yo-ka 

163 

Y5-ki pgga 

207 

Y.5-saku 

155 

Y 6 -;ei p£iE 

244 

Ziii Dynasty. 

187, 188 
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A-sin-oang" 

177 

1 Hon-chong 

21.3 

Ai-chang-oang 

198 

: H<5n-choiig 

250 

An-chang-oang 

183 

i TIon-kang-oaiig 

202 

An-u6n-oar,g 

184 

Hon-tok-oaog 

198 



I Hyo-cliong 

240 

Cha-tai-oang 

1G4 

ITyo-kong-oaiig 

203 

Chlmik-ky.'>i-oang jtTdT. 

172 

Hyo-syo-oang 

193 

Chluiii-ryu-oang 

177 

■ Hyo-syOng-oang 

195 

Chho-ko-oang ff'S'iE 

105 

tTy<'>*i-ohoiig 

205 

Chhyor-chong 

250 

■ Hy.'.i-kong-oang 

196 

Chhyung-liyiii-oang ;i\ASIE 

225 

1 Ilyoi-oaiig 

187 

Chhyung-mok-oang 

225 

llyin-ohoiig 


Clihyung-ryor-oang 

222 

(Chyo-symi 

241 

Chhyung-syon-oang 

oo;> 

Ilyr.n-diong gfigl (Ko-ryi ^Jgg) 

208 

Chhyung-sy iik-oang >*;, ?53i 

224, 225 



Chhynng-ty.ing-oaiig £,SiE 

225 

I T-cliIiy5k 

2.53 

Chin-clu-oang ^'^31 

186 

j I-.''''ng PH 

251 

Cliiri-heung-oang 

184 

Iii-cliong -fr.^ (Chyo-,sy.in ^Sl^) 

235 

Chin-phyung-oaiig 

186 

In-clioiig (Ko-ryO 

214 

Chin-sa-oang 

177 



Chin-syuno-niiij-oanri't 

202 

Kal-ro-oaiig '^^EE 

180 

Chin-tok-nijo-oanyf 

191 

Kai-rn-oang 

16.3 

0 hung-chhyom-oang /l| T 

169 

Kang-ehong 

219 

Chang-ehong tf ^ 

2.33 

Keui-ru-oaiig U.®3£ 

160 

Chyang-syii-oang KsT 

178 

Kcuni-clia-pi 

180 

Chyo-syoni: 

228-253 

Keum-olii-clieiiiig-oang ^ oSEE 

182 

Chyong-chong 

210 

Keuni-mi-clihyu 

171 

Chyong-chong 

247 

Kcum-nai-mur 

175 



Keiim-nur-chi 

178 

Eui-cha-oang iSST 

191 

Keum-sir-.syong 

178 

Eui-cliong 

215 

Koum-syo-clii 

181 



Kemi-chho-ko-oang i£1^l5'EE 

175 

Heui-cliong 

21S 

Keun-ku-byu-oang lEftWEE 

176 

Heui-kang-oang 

200 

Koang-tkong 

205 

Heung-tok-oang 

199 

Koa>.ig-iiai-kun° 

2.38 

Hon-an-oang 

201 

Koaiig-kai-tlio-oang ^P3iEE 

177 

* OiViy means “ King.” t 

< Juecn. T Name of countrv. ° “ Prince.” 
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Ko-chong 

219 

Ko-gu-rynt alilM 

i 5 . 5 - 1 91 ■ 

Ko-i-oang" ’fi'fflSE 

169 

Ko-kuk-clihyiin-oang i8ci!j<l.lll3E 

165 

Ko-kuk-unn-oang 

174 

Ko-kuk-yang-oang '&@^3i 

177 

Ko-ku-ryoj ialflM 

1.5.5-191 

Kong-min-oang TjffSSi 

226 

Kong-yang-oang tSSZE 

227 

Ko-ryuj 

204-227 

Ku-i-sin-oang 

178 

Ku-syu-oang 

167 

Kyoi-oang 

Kyong-chong fv^ 

175 

(Cliyo-syOn 

244 

Kyong-cliong (Ko-ryo rSifig) 207 

Ky(>ng-mnn-oatig iii:;5t;3i 

201 

Ky6ng-t(ik-oang fcjiBE 

195 

Mi-chhyon-oang §|J||HE 

172 

Min-ai-oang gJSSE 

200 

Miii-chung-oaiig 

1.59 

Mo-pon-oang 

1.59 

Mok-cliong 

208 

Mu-nyong-oang 

183 

Mu-oang 

187 

Mun-cha-inin-oang ~.vf^nf]T 

182 

Mun-chong (Chyo-syiin fflfil) 231 

Mun-cliorg (Ko-ryo ^iSg) 

210 

Mun-cliyu-oang ^JS]3£ 

181 

Mun-mu-oang 

191 

Mun-pyong-oaiig 

My6ng-cl}ong 

200 

(Chyo-syiln IflBf) 

235 

MyOng-choiig (Ko-ryO 

g) 217 

Mu-sin-oang 3^ 

157 

On-cho-oang (ftfit) 

156 

Paik-chyOit 

1.56-191 

Pak-chej US 

1.56-191 

Pak-chi-ma 

11.2 

* Oang means “ King.’’ t Queen. 
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Piik-liyok-k6-s}-ni 154 

P;ik-ir-sy< iig Ifi.l 

P;'ik-plia-sa 160 

Pilk-yu-ii tifiil 158 

Pliyi'ing-uiin-oarsg 185 

Pi-ryu-oang ItwftiE 113 

Pi-yii-oaiig 1”9 

Po-chang-oaiig 191 

Pong-'yang-oang if.hEE 112 

Pop-lieung-ciang 133 

P.'.p-oang 137 

Pim-byo-oaiig 172 

Sam-kenng-oaiig H/fHE 131 

San-syang-oang lll_hHE 166 

Sil-Iai igt?i 154-205 • 

Sin-cliong , 218 

Sin-nm-oaiig jjf jtlE 200 

Sin-mun-oang If 192 

Sin-tai-oang 165 

Sin-u 227 

Syo-syong-oang 198 

Syo-syn-rim-cang 176 

Sycl-ohhyon-oar.g Hj)l3i 111 

Syoi-cho itli 231 

Syoi-cliong 229 

Syok-chliyr'iii-liai 169 

Syok-oho-jjtin 169 

Syok-hcur-liai 173 

Syok-keui-rim 172 

Syi”>k-na-]uti 166 

Syi'k-poi-hyu 166 

Syok-yu-ryui 172 

Syon-fho 236 

Syon-clioiig 212 

Sijoii-tijk-nyii-oan^f 189 

Syon-tok-oang ja tiiiE 197 

SyOiig-cliong 

(Chyo-syon Ifl&jp) 231 

Syoiig-clioiig (Ko-ryo jglg) 207 
Syoug-oang 184 

! Sydiig-tok-oang 113 

i Name of country. 
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Syuk-oliong 

1 

Tong-syong-oang 

181 

(Chyo-syon ^lit) 

242 ' 

Tyiin-chi-oang 

178 

Syuk-chong (Ko-ryo affi) 

2I.t 

TyOng-ehong gfg 


Syun-elio Jt|S, 

248 

(Chyo-tyr-n 

228 

Synn-chong JlM^ 

212 ' 

Tyong-chong (Ko-ryo 

205 



Tyong-kang-oang SCfITi 

202 

Tan-ckong 

0^,1 1 

“ 1 



Ta-ru-oang 

l.")8 ■ 

Ui-tcik-oang^ S£M3i 

185 

Thai-cho ;fc|l 

22S , 

Uon-chong 

221 

Thai-cho-oang JkiiE 


Kiin-syong-oang 

197 

(Ko-ku-ryo fli'felK) 

loO ; 



Thai-cho-oang iriiBT 


Yang-uon-oang Ki],?,EE 

185 

(Ko-ryo 

204 

Yol-chong 

2.S1 

Thai-chong 

22S 

Yon-san-kun° 

22.:'. 

Tlvai-chong-oang 

191 

Yi.ng-ch-.ng 

244 

Tok-chong 

210 

Yong-ryu-oang 

ISS 

Tong-chliyon-oang 3ijll£ 

109 

YOng-yang-oang 

187 

Tong-myong-oang 

lo5 

Yu-ri-oang JglgBE 

150 

* Oang means “ King.” ° “ 

Prince. 

'f 
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Ai-so-o* siSl 

198 : Bun-shu-o 

181 

An-gen-o $M3E 

184 , Bun-so (Cho-sen)t 

2ni 

An-zo-o 

183 1 Buu-sr. (Ko-rai)t iSiM 

210 

A-shin-o ii5I^3£ 

177 1 



1 Chin-ryfi-o t^tiritrE 

177 

Bin-ai-o 

200 ; Cho-ju-o 

178 

Bin-chu-o 

159 ' Cho-sent 

228-263 

Bi-sen-o ^JllEE 

172 1 Cliu-boku-o 

225 

Bok-kaku-kyo-sei 

154 Chfi-kei-o .’S.ifCi 

225 

Boku-ba-sa 

100 Cliu-retsu-o 

222 

Bokn-is-sho 

10.3 ; Cliu-sen-o tb )I|4F 

109 

Bokn-ju-ri ^1(141 

158 j Chii-sen-o M’.'ffY 

22P> 

Boku-shi-ma 

102 Chu-sliuku-o 

224, 225 

Boku-so 

208 ; Chu-so (Printeil Shu-so) 

ooo 

Bum-bu-o XiSil 

191 ' Chu-tei-r. 

225 

Bu-nei-o 

183 ! 


Bu-o 

187 , Ei-ryu-o 

188 

Bun-sei-6 

200 1 Ei-s6 

213 

Bun-shi-mei-o 3(^59 5i 

182 1 Ei-s5 

231 


* 0 means “ King.” t Name of country. 
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Ei-so 

En-san-kun+ 


Fmi-sei-u* SIHSE 

Gen-slio-u 7C§?I1£ 

Geii-so 

Gi-j:-i3 

Ilci-gen-u 
lIi-ryu-0 itnfiEE 
Ili-Tu-ij SitWHi 
II6-,i5-o ^|±ZE 
HO-kd-o 5isn3E 
Hd-o SI 
iid-zd-d pfseE 


I-toku-d 


Jin-po -{2/13. 

Jin-sd (Chd-sen $31?) 

Jin-s5 (Ko-rai 

Jiin-so It 11 
Jllll-Sd )®§5 


Kai-rd-d 

Kei-buii-d ^3^1 

Kei-kyd-d 

Kei-sd 

Kei-sd (Chd-Bcn ^3Slr) 

Kel-sd (Kd-rai iNjfifi) 
Kei-toku-o :§{;®,3E 
Kei-d 
Kei-o 

Kcn-an-d )g$3L 
Ken-kd-d 
Ken-sd 
Ken-bd 

Kcn-sd ga^ (Clid-son 
Ken-sd (Kd-rai jSiK) 
Kcn-toku-d ^M.IE 
Ki-kd-d f&ajl 


244 

Ki-rd-d P,agT. 

160 

2.'?3 

Kim-mi-shu 

171 


Kin-chi-slid-d 

182 

172 

Kin-ji-lil 

180 


Kin-jis-sho 

178 

197 i 

Kin-kvu-sh;i-d 

176 

221 

Kin-na-motsu 

175 

191 1 Kin-nd-alii 

178 

] 

Kin-sho-elii 

181 

1S5 ' 

Kin-slid-ko-5 

175 

173 1 

Ki-sd 

215 

179 ; 

Ki-bd SB^ 

218 

172 

Ko-ji-d 'S'®! 

169 

1S3 

Ko-koku-gen-d 

174 

1S7 

Ko-kokn-jd-d 

177 

191 

Ko-koku-icn-d 

165 


Ko-ku-rif ifii'tilM 

155-191 

185 

E'c-mat ?5M 155-191, 257 


Ko-kai-(]d-o 

177 

239 

Kd-kai-kunJ 

238 

235 

Kd-kyd-d 

203 

214 

Kd-rait itiM 

204-227 

248 

Kd-rd-d ^£il 

180 

212 

Kd-sei-d 

195 


Kd-shd-d 

193 

1G3 

Kd-sd 

205 

201 

Kd-sd 

219 

196 

Ko-bd rtu^ 

219 

205 

Kd-sd 

240 

244 

Kd-toku-d S!!i§.EE 

199 

207 

Ivu-iliU'ut 156-191, 257 

195 

Kyo-bir.-d ^irfSI 

226 

175 

Kyd-jd-d 

227 

187 

Kyu-ji-bliin-d 

178 

201 

202 

Kyu-shu-d fit'll 

167 

213 

Mei-sd (Chd-sen 13®) 

235 

250 

Mei-bd (Kd-rai iSS) 

217 

241 

Mo-bon-d 

169 

20s 

Mu-bbin-d 

157 

198 



200 

On-so-d 

156 


* 0 means “ King.” t of country t “ Prince.” 
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Ei-kl 

Ei-seki 

Eu-ri-u" JS3M3E 

San-jo-o lllJiHE 
iSan-kin-o H/fEE 
Sei-sen-o 0jlI3! 

Sei-so iftll 
Sei-so 

Sei-so (Clio-sen 

Sei-so (Ko-rai 

Sei-so lE^ 

Sei-so 

Sek-kei-o 

Sek-kik-kai =§-121? 

Sek-ki-rin 

Seki-bak-kyii 

Seki-jo-fun 

Seki-ja-rei 

Seki-na-k.'ii 

Seki-ten-kai gl'AP 

Sen-so 

Sen-so -Mm 

Sen-toku-o 

Shi-dai-o 

Sliim-bun-6 

Shim-mu-o ffistEE 

Shin-chi-o 

Sliin-dai-u ^:#ciE 

Shin-hei-b 

Sliin-kb-o ^^EE 

S!iin-sei-nyo-d° ^SiitEE 

Shin-sbi-b ^MEE 


2'il 

2:.3 

l.'G 

IGO 

ISl 

171 
^31 
229 
231 
207 
247 
210 

172 

173 
172 
IGG 
1C9 
172 
1G6 
1C9 
236 
0^0 

197 

164 

192 

200 

186 

1C5 

186 

184 

202 

177 


Shin-sb 

Shin,-to!:u-nyo-u° 

Shin-gu 

Sbi-ra-git SSfS 134-205, 

Shb-ju-rin-b 
Slib-ko-b 
S!ib-b 3IEE 
Shb-sei-o UHiSEE 
Shb-toku-b E 

Shuku-tb (Kb-rai rfj 


1G5, 


Ta-rb-b 
Tai-so 

Tai-sb Xm _ 

Tai-so-b iciliE (Ko-kn-ri ^5^66) 


218 

191 

227 

257 
176 

258 
184 
198 
193 
242 

040 

158 

228 
228 

159 


Tai-so-b jklflSE (Kb-rai fSEt) 

201 

Tai-sb-b 

191 

Tan-sb 

231 

Tei-kb-b 

202 

Tei-sb (Clib-sen 

228 

Tei-sb (Kb-rai ?,‘5sg) 

205 

Ten-shi-b p.^EE 

178 

Tetsu-sb 

250 

To-jb-b JfilSEE 

181 

Tb-myb-b 

1.55 

Tb-seu-b i}i;il3E 

169 

Toku-sb 

210 

Yei-yb-b 

187 

Yb-gen-b Fllf.i 

185 


189 


* 0 means “ Kirg." t lEame of country. ° Queen. 


INDEX OF KOREAN NENGO, 


KOREAN PRONUNCl7\TION. 

Koang-mn -53 | Eyung-bcui jlfg.S 253 

JAi’ANESE: rRONUNCK'VTIOX. 

253 I Eyu-ki il«a 


Ko-bn ^5^ 


253 
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Index of Japanese Emperors 
according to Chinese Ideographs." 


C-K] 


W5S 

219 


227 


2(l7 

^EM 

ISO 


231 

c-asd 


3cIl'I 

184 


239 


2 I 0 


137 


210 



'XiC> 

217 


210 


2i."j 

pfef2 

106 


222 

±i0!'l 

21.'. 


225 

'fi'ffiSL 

223 

raiSD 


-VO?- 

202 


220 


210 


217 

^3t»J 

240 

itm 

ITS 


225 


241 

RE 

ITS 

C'L',.!;rj 


!xt't± 

225 

ifiajifj 

2 - 1 ;; 

tj± 

205 


210 

RK 

I'JS 


200 


234 

Risii 

200 

-^-7b 

140 


229 

SE 

10-1 


142 


233 


lyi! 


2-50 

mm 

2-17 


102 


140 


210 


100 

bUt 

190 


237 

m- 

240 


195 

wxm 

217 

-tiw 

200 


no 


220 


1 1 0 

CA.'JD 



220 

■tu 

1S2 

It lit 

207 


227 

CESid 


mm 

12 


227 

iL-X 

102 

iSt 

155 


224 

mm 

ls7 

n-lE 

230 

, KtSW 

240 


212 

A2! 

1S2 

; c+SD 


¥tS 

19S 

iief'-i 

215 


107 

MftS 

220 


220 

vm 

134 

Efiiiei 

2::o 



tiiA 

197 

C^SiD 


V£ft 

ISl 

i> j S' 

210 


• >J ,•> 


190 

mm 

245 


o.)-> 


192 

' c+-:,fiD 



16, ■; 


209 

j ai5r 

187 


204 


0.->o 


202 


106 


211 

i .a^ 

213 


* Arranged in order of iinmljcr of ^IruLe-,. 
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iSM 

212 


186 

mi:: 

196 

mia 

199 


201 

mm 

181 


005 


187 


152 


214 

C+-»3 


mvc. 

150 

sff 

160 

mm 

189 

^m 

184 



180 

M®. 

218 

C+H»] 


IS-t 

251 


194 

USSS 

198 

mm 

12,6 

Egi 

206 

C+a3S3 



190 


229 

m'& 

C-t3lSD 

196 

ati- 

177 


C-hAi*i3 

sm 

221 

5ISi 

203 

C+'tTifiD 

170 

c-+:sj 

ffiSS 

183 

Cz;+-i.!D 

ilW 

245 

C-+77-S3 

eS®. 

139 

Cn-J-saD 

SS^ 

1 S 2 

C;:+ra,.!U 

241 


INDEXES. 
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Index Of Japanese Nengo 
according to Chinese Ideographs.* 


CHiED 


AH 

63, 

205 i 

A?6 

82, 217 

AS 

80, -215 

Afl? 

63, 

205 1 

[A 6 t 

52]t 

AS 

80, 216 

AEi 

5S, 

197 ; 

A(% 

92, 224 


1 




A lit 

122, 249 

Aft 

oO, lOO ! 

xA 

34, 

21s ; 

Aii 

lOS, 238 


101, 2S4 

xft 

SO, 

210 , 

Aff 

86, 220 

AM 

GO, 108 

xA 

ns, 

245 ; 

AFJ 

88, 221 

A?& 

SO, 214 

x^i 

to. 

227 

ASi 

102, 233 

APi 

52, 100 

x/k 

78, 

214 ' 

1 

CA,1'3 


CEglB3 


x’k 

92, 

225 ; 

7kA 

78, 214 

AA 

70, 207 

X7> 

92, 

o.'>4 j 

^-kft 

90, 223 

Aft 

73, 213 

xW 

no, 

230 ' 

7 k E 

102, 233 

AA 

104, 20.3 

xtS 

120, 

231 

/kW 

04, 227 

A^j^ 

78, 213 


114, 

212 

7i<f^ 

74, 210 

A¥ 

54, 104 

x'Ci 

92, 

224 

7kJS 

70. 207 

AW^ 

56, 196 

xH 

64, 

202 

7k:? 

OS, 229 


50, 195 

xi^ 


217 1 

7 k 

78, 213 

A¥H^ 

50, 196 

xEi 

*■ -> 

224 

7ktfi 

80, 215 

AE 47, 

108, 237 

x& 

100, 

236 

i 7k» 

76, 212 

AS 

02, 201 

1 



j 7kl^ 

70, 207 

A^il 

114,242 

ft-T 

80, 

215 

1 7k 

82, 216 

A7?: 

SO, 215 

ftS 

S2, 

216 

! 7kli 

106, 236 

AS 

70, 207 

ftw 

64, 

202 

j 7k'^i 

96, 227 

Afi 

GO, 199 

ftts 

SC, 

220 

7kfS 

82, 216 

AM 

120, 247 

ft« 

62. 

201 

7kl? 

70, 207 

Af& 

SO, 214 






A« 

124, 249 

AA 

120, 

251 

{ 

82, 216 

AS 

91, 227 

Aft 

122, 

24S 

; 


[A® 

50]t 

Alt’ 

94, 

227 

Ex 

88, 221 

A® 

74, 211 

A^k 

38, 

221 

Etjj 

92, 224 

Aif< 

70, 20<’> 

ATH . 

100, 

231 

E? 

92, 225 

Ala 

Sf', 220 

AS 

100 

230 

, ES 

90, 223 

A* 

SO, 215 

i AW 

91 

, 226 

Efd 

90, 224 

A@. 

63, 206 

1 Ai«t 

100 

, 231 


98, 22 


^ -Arranged iii order of nambcr of strokes, 
t Xamc, not of a but of an Emperor. 
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jEm 

84, 

218 


78, 213 

C;^«D 


iE« 

112, 

240 

im 

76, 212 

mx 

84, 217 

iEK 

88, 

221 

im 

112, 241 


84, 218 

iE# 

116, 

244 




84, 218 

mm 

92, 

225 

mx 

76, 211 


86, 220 

mm 

70, 

207 

M.7t 

92, 225 


88, 222 

mm 

90, 

222 

m: 

94, 226 


92, 225 





118, 245 


84, 219 


124, 

250 

5iS 

66, 204 

jitm 

94, 226 

514: 

60, 

198 


66, 203 

JE>S 

84, 219 

5iS 

88, 

222 

Jim 

102, 232 



5i.W 

97, 

227 


90, 223 

iiyii 

70, 207 

54:^ 

S3, 

221 

JS® 

58, 197 


86, 220 


100, 

206 

m& 

8i>, 220 

AW 

92, 225 




MM 

114, 242 

m 

114, 242 

am 

50, 

190 



Ai-S 

94, 226 

&1. 

oO, 

192 

mi 

122, 248 

A?i 

86, 219 





116, 244 

Ak 

62, 201 

St: 

96, 

227 


101, 234 






s}* 

100, 231 

{%7C 

82, 216 


52, 

192 




78, 214 

^fc'^ 

50 

192 

&X 

74, 210 

«-5i 

80, 215 




&yc 

74, 209 



Stc 

82, 

217 

mi 

72, 209 


52]* 

S/k 

120, 

247 


SO, 215 

Ci'ISD 


SBl 

70, 

200 

: m 

102, 232 


56, 196 

m 

SO, 

219 

&m 

78, 213 

ffif® 

54, 194 

SiS 

124, 

251 

fiff: 

72, 203 

Cl'-® 


c-b^: 



m. 

82, 216 


90, 223 


104 

234 


100, 231 



Wi^. 

100 

231 


72, 208 

1I.7C 

88, 221 

CAffi: 




74, 210 

K^k 

92, 225 


64 

203 




74. 211 




MW 

120, 246 

SIIE 

100, 231 


54 

193 

MiS 

126, 128, 251 


94, 226 




1 Mm. 

96, 227 


78. 213 


80 

219 

' ws 

112, 241 

3ub 

80, 215 

7kS; 

84 

218 

1 M!S 

102, 233 


70, 206 


63 

203 

, 



96, 227 


82 

217 

1 ii-2c 

72, 209 

mm 

9fi, 227 

7MI 

60 

200 

1 i'afi 

82, 217 

C-hHjBD 


ym 

70 

212 

?n'!j 

76, 211 

rsM 

126, 251 


* ifame, not of a Xeiigo, but of au Emproj^. 
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NENCO, 

29S 


112, 

211 


124, 

250 

1 MIS 

126, 251 


7-3, 

209 

I 

wfr a 

98, 

230 

1 

j 





l?7j; 

78, 

213 

1 /I-t: 

SO, 220 

®7C 

8G, 

220 


78, 

213 

! mm 

92, 225 


f2, 

209 

MW^ 

02, 

200 

C+-ir5!5J 


n:^ 

112, 

211 

SI* 

SO, 

219 

! 

100, 231 


110, 

239 ; 

tsSS 

86, 

220 


96, 228 


G4, 

202 

MM 

90, 

227 

i ES 

94, 226 

KIE 

100, 

231 

1 

: 

92, 

224 


08, 206 

IS'Ji. 

72, 

203 

Mm 

82, 

216 

! isfi 

90, 224 

fm 

VO, 

207 

, c+sgsi 



' IS^ 

82, 216 


118, 

245 

ilfll 

82, 

217 

mm 

76, 212 


76, 

212 

1 

54, 

194 

c-i-m: 



118, 

245 

i 




no, 243 


120, 

247 

; s-avl; 

82, 

217 

Sfu 

86, 220 

[^Bj] 

SO, 

71, 

219 

210 

50]* ‘ 


90, 

92, 

OOf* 

OO.) 

tm 

mm 

im 

c-+0«: 

100, 230 
118, 246 
56, 190 

WilS 

02, 

201 

KS 

112, 

240 


54, 194 





108, 

208 

C-+5KD 


Myt 

90, 


mm 

52, 

193 

! s?is 

94, 225 


* Name, not of a 'Sengi>, but of an Empress. 
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Index ol Chinese Kings, Emperors, etc., 
according to Ideographs." 



1 

Mr 

157 


135 


1-49 


171 1 


101 



dheCe 

103 


117 


149 


ICO ! 


147 


ICO 


230 1 

nmm 

1S2 


i 


190 1 

nil^Cfc) 

224 


192 

IIIIKtc) 

ooo 


204 


157 , 


240 


181 


179 

n,!]) 

234 I 


171 

'Mm) 

170 ; 


200 j 

Mi^m) 

159 

703 ; 

140 ; 


244 1 

mriW) 

182 


173 ' 


1 


108 

Tt^m) 

185 

@2 

135 

iitia 

192 


154 ' 


141 

1 &t?^(7C) 

223 


221 


101 I 


233 


209 


158 


200 


229 

*^(n)I) 

239 

fmm 

178 


248 


217 

mm 

1S3 


199 


142. 

mam 

185 

%m{m) 

251 


177 

mm) 

170 

■xm^) 

224 


102 

j 5t7rf(5^) 

182 

X^(^) 

179 

rRM. 

228 


151 

x^Lm) 

185 

!>xm 

f)Oo 



xmm) 

1S7 


174 


221 

x^m) 

150 

)&mvro 

155 

im 

140 


207 

C-biKO 


1 mrj: 

141 

ix.ms) 

ISO 

bjT- 

204 

j m± 

187 

:kmm) 

239 

ss- 

149 

1 t^-ifr 

168 

Mmm 

200 

Mr 

170 

j iideK 

202 


220 

mmm 

^'32 

! !!37i7 

153 

*a(^ia) 

200 


210 


203 


203 


ISO 

' nnsil-Tf 

108 


239 


170 


141 

CSISd 


CA,7^d 



170 

2^ 

194 


141 

' -Kmm) 

150 


* Arranged in order of number of fctrokcs. 
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224 


211 

Timm) 

2.10, 2.11 


240 


176 


.,.,.o 

^TrtliE 

2 SO 


240 

mm) 

136 

mm) 

r>3 


220 


200 


2.19 

C+iSD 


?.'i3: 

14.3 


145 


211 


21-2 


224 


204 


239 

st'ESaE 

147 


178 


roo 

m^[m) 

206 

wm^i) 

188 

C+-^T 


©31 

13.5 


219 


208 


175 


160 

ffiBHF. 

1.58 


181 


214 


ICO 


245 


isar^^) 

205 


205 

;aa(») 

isa(g;) 

1-83 

149 

(2^77153 



V.iij 

ikm 

214 

riI-15- 

205 

*432 

137 


2.30 

■mm 

171 

mm) 

150 

wm 

108 

fsl'^-iTC) 

225 

K-rKEfe) 

ISl 

mmiM) 

103 


147 


134 


228 

E^(^) 

172 

mmi) 

149 

C+Sffi3 



173 

mt 

188 

^a 

211 


2.52 


199 

mr 

c-tegi^D 

185 

^- 

205 


,»2 


218 


193 

rs;;^ 

202 

mm 

181 

«132 

145 





197 

KCr 

164 


162 

mm) 

181 

mm 

171 

mfm) 

168 

C+7^flE5 


^ 3 ; 

205 


239 


205 


231 

mmis) 

198 


175 


230 

mem 

199 

C+3:»3 

251 


213 

C+ARD 

157 

EglSaE. 

ISO 


136 


176 

^nmm) 

C+3l^5 

18.5 

lilts- 

173 

C7H*z:g2D 

106 

C-+HSD 

201 

KE 

C:73-®®D 

14,3 


1.36 

mfe 

165 



1 
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Index of Chinese Nengo, 
according to Ideographs.* 


CHS3 

m. IS- 

W2 

Jljc(«) 100 

ilfctfi 200 

208 

*l5l ISl 

±m ISO 

:k^ 180 

ISO 

:^)® 202 

150 , 
174 i 
223 ' 
1S4 

:*;?! 178 

213 

?t¥ 170 

202 

to* 188 

SE(^) 171 

aa(j^) 104 

iji^p 100 

»f?a 202 

1S3 

185 

184 

109 

151 

:ic$ 1^8 

jkU 102 

152 

jk® 194 i 

AH 188 j 


xm 

19G 


10c 

;i:7E(S:) 

171 


171 


185 


207 


170 


199 


1C8 


204 


239 

5?li! 

171 

5^lfi 

203 


192 

5^«l 

ISO 


239 

^ri 

231 


203 


209 


ISO 

5?if3 

205 

^!SS, 

157 


152 

y^m 

224 

xm 

1S3 

yzM 

209 

5^sa 

239 

y^n 

195 

ycE 

171 


171 


193 

7C¥ 

153 


150 

ytyt 

151 

TcSf; 

157 



102 

tcM 

223 

7c5i 

150 


212 


152 

TiW 

213 


151 

TCl^ 

151 

Ttm 

223 

rcm 

212 

7tB 

150 

TCP}. 

153 

MF: 

17S 

7C® 

102 

tLM 

ISl 


101 

Timm 

19S 

7C1JI(W) 

172 

TCUlCil) 

153 

7C|s(5tc) 

179 

TcISlilitK) 

104 

7CK(lfl^) 

17S 

7cf?(riiE) 

102 

7Cf5(^) 

C3£iS3 

171 


104 


153 


240 


232 


192 


171 

-tris( 0 i) 

154 

ifmcm) 

170 

IEtc 

170 

iEif; 

16S 


* Arranged in order of number of strokes. 
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2 o 0 j 

3ttt; 

203 

mm 

164 

iEM 

2.'!3 1 


192 




159 1 


202 

150, 

151, 153 


154 

3feg5 

173 

wm 

214 


171 


252 

mm 

192 


1S5 1 


223 

M& 

210 


153 ^ 

31 jE 

223 


224 


156 ' 

iifU 

211 


226 

7m 

1S2 

3E?& 

224 

mm 

229 

7m 

19S 

Miii 

203 

^7C 

197 

^]U. 

192 ' 

M7C 

223 

^59 

204 

7m 

152 

3i^ 

222 

Mil 

139 

7!K«ap 

164 

aimijv) 

100 

gw 

214 

7m 

172 


1S7 


253 

7m 

l!-S 

cbrnD 


gs 

229 

7m 

210 ■ 


153 


208 

7m 

191 

mm 

180 


176 

7mcMW 

101 : 

#.r.i 

109 

)^W 

174 

7jt7C(5^) 

132 

i07C 

154 


191 


102 

l!l¥ 

166 

iffiilR 

174 

7^ia(yj) 

17S 

Wo 

157 


221 

7j4t]Cjftgi’) 

103 

CA^D 



201 

734®l(jilW) 

175 

fn¥ 

104 


170 

7hBiJim) 

174 


211 


170 

7M(®) 

192 


152 


251 

734^®) 

ICO 

' #b;] 

ISl 

m: 

228 

7miW'} 

1S2 


135 


156 

734K(3iiE) 

165 

1 

‘ oqsi 

210 


163 

73^K(W) 

172 

TP^m 

185 

5E$ 

166 

734^(]fi??i) 

102 

• APi 

; 

133 

mm 

160 

73c®(W) 

173 

170 

m‘^ 

214 

7Xs(5tiV«i) 

164 

H ijil 

103 

mm 

155 

73c^('^) 

1 j 3 

mm 

157 

JEW 

164 

7jiK(;?i3I) 

104 

i ium 

153 

MD3 

155 

7j^K^W) 

1 1 3 

^TuSEB 

157 

JEFl 

206 

C7<SiJ 



193 

JE® 

164 


2:U 

liM 

190 

mm 

165 

JnS; 

193 


193 

mm 

171 

lHl3t 

204 

M¥i 

204 

JE9> 

107 


251 

i 

103 


213 


157 

i mm 

104 


173 

JfiSS 

153 

. 5E1S: 

193 

mMMm) 

158 


IbO 

‘ JiSf; 

IGS 

m^m) 

132 
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175 



151 

mi. 

Ji7C(^) 

181 

lEfS 


171 

mm 


173 

1 

ci-sigsi 


Ills 1 

iSro 

C+»D 


vm. 

iicW 

221 

nn 


103 

PS ti; 

sifj 

153 

\ wu 

#ii 

239 

' FEW 


224 

I'l-Jt 

mm 

181 

xm. 

mm 

170 

mi 

^SS(5fi) 

181 

P3S: 

mum 

170 

' na¥ 

C+-^3 


' P3rS 


»> ■)•■> 

P3 fl'2 


155 

!3i$ 

^m 

205 

P3k 


lol 

P3^S 


168 


as 

210 

r3T3 

asft 

2il 

>T>;7C 


100 

ii;¥ 

^w.{m 

154 



207 

mu 


220 

»-t ttc. 

1 

J?S5 

217 

1 JlFS 

mm 

239 

I wilt 

iH4*» 

213 

! 

VJ«I& 

240 


J5S 

219 

; Sii 

13^ 

185 

Sifa 

13 K 

215 

t Mnd, 

13*5 

217 

1 -•■.’-17^ 

a^uJe 

S3|g 

213 

’ C+HSD 


190 


mt 

204 

. -ta 

mi 

191 

. tJcia 


205 


m 

202 

m’tf 

m 

200 

! S'Si 


245 1 


244 

210 1 

^fl^E 

207 

209 1 

fA 'i4 

237 

203 I 


193 

! 


1S8 

240 i 


173 

183 

z-vmimi 


155 

mu 

164 

103 

j iiiiii'3 

187 

177 

j 

170 

170 

! aa 

171 

210 

i i-%T- 

2-20 

230 

1 i':S!S 

207 

216 

; 

202 

194 

h*i lit 

200 

203 

1 -jW *.— » 

190 

200 

' \'i. 7i 

10 S 

187 


109 

205 


21.8 

221 

'.V: I'U 

211 

218 

-m 

•234 

200 

■ » 

243 

192 


220 

170 

C‘r'£5&3 


1 i 0 

IGS 

L!;?3 

P’“4 a 

222 

192 

181 

, .id;F4 

192 

o.>i 

1 i'ix 

21.8 

w- 1 

IsiW 

210 

210 



230 

' C3-2< F: 


193 

AW- 

105 

208 

S-"^' 

197 

203 

mj. 

100 

193 

jT^u 

170 

170 

' Ci--t3:i3 




191 

219 


211 

200 


150 

1 -'.O 

-L4/_J 

H5K 

205 

214 

' oaFG 

202 

103 

iXW] 

191 

1-92 


193 
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221 




156 ; 

KiiiJ 

171 

' mm 

191 

mm 

193 

mm 

190 





mm 

196 

mm 

191 


210 

KS 

219 

1 




Index 

of Chinese Dynasties, 



according to Ideographs." 




CAffiD 


m 

170-173 

% 

222-226 

iSstc 

214-222 

m 

185-187 

C-bffiD 

178-181, 



206 

m 

147 

169-171 

206-214 

m 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society’s 
Rooms No. I Shichcmc, Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 p.m., Wednesday, Feb. 17. In the 
absence of H. E. Sir Claude MacDonald, the President, Prof. E. 11 . Vickers, the 
Vice-President for Tokyo, occupied the chair. The minutes of the last meeting, 
having been printed, were taken as read. The Recording Secretary announced 
that the following persons had been elected members of the Society : E. J. 
Libeaud, Esq., c/o Dodwell S: Co., Tokyo ; Dr. Thomas McCloy, Tokyo ; E. M. 
Hobart-Hampden, Esq., British Embassy, Tokyo ; Lcland Harrison, Esq., .Vmerican 
Embassy, Tokyo ; Frank Mott Gunther, Esq., American Embassy, Tokyo ; C. E. 
Bruce Mitford, Esq., care of Ja/an Mail, Yokohama, and Rev. Joseph Dahlmann, 
Tokyo. The Chairman then introduced Dr. M. \V. de Visser, who read extracts 
from his paper on “ The Dog and the Cat in Japanese Superstition.” 




THE POQ AHP THE CAT iH JAPANESE 
SUPERSTITION. 


r.Y 


Dk. M. \V. PE Vl53F.rt. 


There is a great dilTorcnce between the parts pla\-ed by 
the clog and the cat in Japanese legend and superstition. The 
ormer is a protector of mankind, the latter mostly its deadly 
enemy. Vet there are aKo tales in which we find just the 
reverse : wicked dog-demons and pnatecting supernatural cats, 
but their number is small. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Dog and the Cat in China. 

As the main part of Japanese folklore and superstition has 
been introduced from China, we nupt first of all consider the 
ideas on dogs and cats, prevalent in that countr}- from olden 
times. On this subject, as on all topics of this kind, we obtain 
exhaustiv'c information from Professor Groot s “ Religious 
System of China f .Section 3 of the Chapter on Zoanthropy' 
contains remarkable old tales about dogs transformed into 


I. Vol. IV, pp. 156 ?eqq., devoted to Cyn 1S4-1S7. 
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human shape. In one of them such a transformed dog is 
found in a room and beaten till he resumes his original shape 
and runs awa}^. Thereupon several men, harnessed and armed 
with spears and bows, attack the house but are all killed or 
wounded and then change into dogs.* Another time trans- 
formed dogs played at cards in a pavilion at night and made 
people who passed the night there incur disease or death.' A 
book of the ninth century" speaks about a black dog in human 
shape who rode his master’s horse at night in order to go to a 
grave, where he was at last discovered with several other beings 
with dog’s hair. He was beaten to death, cooked and eaten. 
The son of the union of a white dog, who liv'ed with a woman 
in the mountains, had a human body overgrown with white 
hair, and was very savaged Also the Man barbarians were said 
to be descendants of a five-coloured dog who in remote ages 
married the youngest daughter of the Emperor, an awkward 
consequence of the latter’s promi.se to give his daughter to him 
who could bring him the head of the chief of the barbarians.** 
From another passage we learn that a T‘ih dog was the ancestor 
of the people of Tai.'* Dog-devio)ts as spectral bringers of evil 
and abusers of women are treated in Vol. V of the previously 
mentioned work." White** dogs especially are frequently 


1. Books of the Early Ilan Dynasty (gH ch. 27, II 1 . 32. 

2. Shell shen heu ki, gl ^ gC, written Ity T‘ao T>‘iex, ^ who lived 

365-427 (comp. t'ol. IV, p. 96, note i) ; ch. 9. 

3. Suen-shih chi, ^ ^ written by Cii.vng Tun, jg see Vol. IV> 
p. 135, note I. 

4. Vol. IV, pp. 256 seqq., Siao slang Ink, written towards the 

close of the T‘ang dynasty, see Vol. IV, p. 200, note. 

5. Vol. IV, pp. 263 seq.. Books of the Later Han Dynastv, ^ HI 
ch. 1 16 , 11 I seq. 

6. Vol. IV, p. 1 1 5. 

7. Pp. 571 seqq. 

8. Black was also a common colour of demoniacal dogs. In the Ftmg 

stih e-ung i written by Ying Shao, ^ in the second century) we 

read about a clever diviner who predicted the arrival of a man with an old 
black dog-demon, which he would use against the inmates of the house if they 
did not kill it and send the man away. His advice was followed and the evil 
averted. 
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mentioned in this respect ; if appearing as horrible men or as 
spectres, singing and putting their master’s handkerchief on, 
they were harbingers of the latter’s imminent deathd Some- 
times they even took the shape of the dead in order to deceive 
the living.^ Further, dog-shaped trcc-spirits are mentioned, 
tailless black dogs called p'cng-hcii, or dogs with human 

faces,^ or blue dogs, spirits of fir trees of a thousand yearsd 
Finally the dogs are famous for their power against transformed 
foxes, \\hich they cause to resume their original shape and flee 
away at once.’’ 

The Japanese authors quote some other Chinese dassages 
which throw' light upon the origin of the Japanese belief in the 
magic power of the dog against all kinds of bad demons. Tada 
Yoshitoshi" refers to the Shi kP where we read the following : 
“ By means of dogs hii sorcery (^) is kept off.” Particulars 
about this kic sorceiy are also to be found in de Groot’s 
“ Religions Sysic//!.’”^ It is “ Sorcery by means of small reptiles 
and insects, w hich were left in a pot to devour each other, the 
last surviving creature, after having swallowed all the others 
and thus appropriated their venomous qualities, then being 
employed as the instrument of evil. This pot w'e find denoted 
by the special character now pronounced kii, formed of the 
hieroglj'ph JUJ, a pot or vessel, and reptiles or insects.” On 
p. 846 we read : “ Yu Pao’ also teaches us, that its (the ku s) 

1. s/uii s/h-i! /u-ii ti, di. 7, and C/u itiw /uu, g JJ, written by Lun 

lIlUN, under the T‘ang tlynisty. 

2. Vul. V, p. 574, i, ch. 9. 

3. Vol. 1 \', p. 2S2, Si'icii she'll hi, Ig H[i pvritteu by Yii I’AO, g, in 
the hr!.t decades of the 4th century), ch. iS. 

4. t ol, It , p. 2S7, Pao Poh IsP, ql (written in the 4th century by 

Koll ill'.NC, ig JJh, see Vol. 1 , p, 56), I 3. 

5. Vol. IV, pp. iSS bwpi-, 191, comp., my pa[)er on “ l/w Pox and the 
Badger in Ja/aiu,j PdLlou,'’ PnmsaL/tons of the Asiatic Society ot Tapan, 
Vol. XX.W I. 

6. ^ B 4| (g, who Ihed 1697-1750, in lus “ Shimmei kyhaan;' ijii| 

y quoted in the Koma-inu he, ?(| Jz Omhi stPsho, jS ^ Vol. Vlll.’ 

7- Jfe. tc. written by S7.f.-.M.i TsUen, -gj ■#, under the Han dynasty 
Ch- V, (-^ 45 IE). 

S. Vul. Yj ch. Ill, pp. S26-S69. 

9. S/ic'ii H'Ilii hi, cli. 12. 
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reptiles or insects niey do their work in the shape of quite 
another kind of animil, as e.g. whereupon a story is 

quoted about a man who ke[)t “ canine ku ” ( and out of 
whose house se\'en big yellow dogs rushed u[)e)n some person 
who called on him. In the abov'e mentioned jaissage of the 
S/ii ki, howcv'er, the dog-> are not the instruments of this sorcery 
but on the contrar}- the protectors agaiiDt it. Lina Chi-lunj,’ 
an author who lived under the Ming dynast\-,-' gives the following 
explanation of this passage. “ The Fung sn/i tnng i" says ; 

‘ Dogs were placed at the four gates (of the capital) in order to 
kee[) the thieves off, because according to popular opinion they 
could distinguish strangers (h um the inhabitants) and guard the 
houses.’ I'or the same I'cason nowadaj-s a white dog is killed 
and the gates aie smeared with its blood in order to ward off 
calamit\'.”‘ .Vnother commentator, Su Kwan;',,' quotes the 
Ficn piao!' where we read : “ In the second )-ear of the reign 

of Teh Kung" of Tsiii for the first time a temple was erected 
for dogs, wdtich were killed (on purpose, b}' running them over 
with a carriage]. At the four gates of the capital dogs were 
crucified [in order to keep off evil spirits!.” And CiiAXG Sheu- 
TsiEir remarks : ” Kii is the evil spirit of fever and does the 

peojfiC harm. Therefore dogs are crucified in order to keep the 
ku off” Then follows the same quotation from the Xicn piao 
and the author adds ; “ In ni)- opinion ^ (crucifixion) means 

lii (driving awa\- . A tlog is an animal of Yang (j^, the 
element of I.ight). Thus, when dogs are crucified at the 
four gates, thc>' drive away the bad spirits of fever.” 


I- it fl Fi- 

2. During the Waii-Iili era, 

3. See above p. 3 uxde 2. 
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In connjction with these passage.s we may refer to the 
T'ang li tsi’i i} where we read : “ The two dogs' which are 

painted inside the Talacc are an imitation of the old custom of 
the Ts'in dynasty " [namely of crucifying dogs at the gates in 
order to kecj) off evil sjiiritsh *Vs we will .see below, these 
facts are of the utmost value to the student of Ja[)anese folklore 
becau.se the\- ckarly show that the ide.is about the dog’s 
protectiv'c magic power have come from China. Its barking 
was also belier'ed to drive away the e\'il birds which menaced 
the life ofChine.se babies,* just as it is consitlercd as protecting 
Japanese infants. The dog's bad, demop.iacal side, on the 
contrar}-, has a[)[)arently never become [leipuLir in Jajnn, for the 
legends in which he plays this part, .so common in China, are 
rare in the country of the Rising Sun. 

It is quite different with the i\it, which is U" bad in Japan as 
in China. For, although we do not read a’Dout cat-sorcery in tlic 
former countr}', }'et tlic Japane.se “ Ud " is ;in exceedingly 

dangerous demon. I have not found this anthropojihagous 
monster with its forkeil tail in Cliinese books, but the idea of old 
a^c giv'ing it the [lower of changing itself into an old woman is 
quite Chinese. In the o[)inion of the peoiile of the IMiddle King- 
dom the vital spirit tsini;') of all beings is stcarhly strengthen- 
ed b}- old age, so that it becomes able to take human shape and 
haunt mankind^ Further, the cat is brought into connection 
with old loomcn in Japan as well as in China, although in a diffe- 
rent way ; in the former country they are its victims, in the latter 
its emploj’crs. It is again Professor he Croot rvho gives us all 
the details of the Chinese cat-sjiectre sorcer}-. In the ch-ajiter on 
Animal-demons ' he stites that “ tales about cat-demons are scarce 


I- ijiu lii ^ b"'’-: *>.i llij t'l llio Tkui[; ilynat'V (aullkir 

and date ^). 

2. a nulf-iikc dui;. 

Suc liclow. 

4. Cuinp. (.iK'j'-J, A\.'[^.^'iis V._I. l\', I'p. 162, 2^7. 

5. Vul. V, ch. V, nr u, pp. "c-j-p • 
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ill Chinese literature, so that it is tolerably evident that this class 
of beings has ne\'er occupied a pre-eminent place in its super- 
stition." Thereupon he refers to a remarkable passage of the 
History of the Nortlf where a story is told about cat-sorcery in 
59S A. D., under the Sui dynast}'. In that year the Emperor 
was about to order his brother-in-law, named Tuh-Im T‘o, and 
his wife to commit suicide for having cmploj'cd cat-spectres 
against the lunpress and another lady, who had fallen ill simul- 
taneous!}'. Howei'cr, by the personal interv^ention of the 
Empress heiself and her younger brother they were granted 
their life ; but the man was divested of all his dignities and 
his wife was made a Buddhist nun. During the trial a female 
slav'C told the judges that I'o's mother used to sacrifice to the 
cat-spectres at night, on every day of the rat, and whenever a 
cat-spectre had killed somebody, the po.ssessions of the victim 
sccretl}’ came into the house where the beast w'as kept. 7‘o 
had commanded her, the slave, to make the cat-spectre enter the 
palace, in order to cause the Ifmiircss to bestow many valuable 
presents upon him. When the judges heard this confession, 
they ordered the woman to call the spectre back, whereupon 
she set out a bowl of fragrant rice-gruel, and drumming against 
it with a spoon, exclaimed : “ Come puss}’, do not remain in 

the palace now.” .\.fter some time her face turned blue, and, 
moving as if she were drawn by some unseen force she exclaim- 
ed : “ Here is the cat-spectre.” In the same year the Emperor 

ordered all families keeping cat-spectres to be banished to the 
farthest frontier regions.' 

Another case of cat-sorcery is mentioned on p. S19 of the same 
volume’. e\ hag torments a child and m.akes it cry incessantly 

4b ib.’ ^ -yV/ .S>// Jh'iiasfv, ^ ch. 79, 

11 4 .bc-j. liic latter word i-, also l>y Mi k.\'>e KoIKI, ^ in hib 

( 7 ,'/ }i p] written in 1S07, ch. XU, p. 36 h; cump. Intjhye, 

\ nl IV. p. 233. 

2 . \ ol. \ , p. ^25. 

3. < jUMtalirai fnan the / .''/y'- j. 7 . qp: ;f; „/i, cinpdcd i)y Si'f Vi'EX, ^ [f, 
in llie -'CCDiid half uf the iSlli ceiUury-(conip. Wl. 1 \’, p. I06, note l) 
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at night ; she docs this rifling on her cat, that is, on its soul as a 
spectral horse, but is discovered and woiindofl hy an exorcist. 
The cat is beaten to death and tlie hag starved, whereupon the 
child docs not cry any more. These are the only cases of cat- 
sorcery found b}' DE Groot, nor do the Japanese authors quote 
other Chinese passages. As to the belief of becoming a cat after 
death, this made even the mighty hanpress W'u forbid any cats 
to be kept in her palace, because a court-lady whom she had 
crucllj' killed had said that after death she would become a cat 
herself and change W’u into a rat in order to throttle her in 
v'engeance.^ 

Finally we have to mention the Chinese belief that a cat \fhen 
leaiiing or walking o\'er a deathbed causes the corpse to rise up 
at once. If aiu' person was seized by the corpse in that state, 
he (or she) would be killed immediately ; therefore a long pole 
or broom is necc.ssar)’ in order to make it sink down again. 
The reason is that a tiger has on its tail a miraculous hair which 
causes the soul to return into the bod\', ;ind a cat, a tiger in 
miniature, might have a similar hair. Ikspccially t)n tiger days 
cats arc believed to be dangerous near corpses. It is no wonder 
that the Chinese transfer their cats to the neighbours or tie them 
up securely as long as a body has not yet been coffined. 

So far the Chinese ideas about the dog and the cat ; now we 
pass to the Japanese legends. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The Dog and the Cat in Japanese Legends. 

The Kojiki (written in 713) mentions the dog only once.’® 
W'hen Yuryaku Teniifl (457-479) was on the w'ay to his bride, 
he saw a house, built in exactly the same st\de as a palace. 

1. Vol. V, pp, 612 seq , .V.v.’ Bcoks t'f /■: T un^ Dyn ss.'y, ff > ell. 76, 
11 6 scq. 

2. De Groot 1.1. Vol. I, p. 43. 

3. Ch. XLT, K. T. K. \’II, p. 148, (K.T.K.=A'i/vK/f/ hjikei, ^ ^) 
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Furious at such impudence he ordered the house to be burnt 
do\rn at once, but the owner came out and with a thousand 
excuses presented a wliite do_:j to the Ihnperor. As it was v^ery 
rare, Ilis ]'\rajesty accepted the doy witlr delight and gave it to 
his bride ; the order to burn the house was withdrawn. 

The cat tloes not appear in the Kojiki nor in the other old 
historical woiks. Originally there were only wild cats in Japan, 
but in the time of the Ihnperor Ichijd (pSG loi i) some specimens 
of the small house-cat were imported from China. ^ As they 
were very rare, their price was higli, and only the Emperor and 
a few rich noblemen could af|i)rd to keep them. Kow’ much 
His "Majesty liked these so-calletl kara-ncko or “ Chinese cats ” 
we read in the 0 -u-k 'r and the klfai'nm no sos/ii."' The former 
book states that “ on the 19th day of the 9th month of the year 
999 a cat brought forili y<rung in tlic Palace. The Left and 
Right IMini^ter had the task of bringing the kittens up, and pre- 
pared boxes (with delicacies) and rice and chjthes for them (as for 
newborn babies). Uma no nn'dbu, a Courtdady, was appointed 
wet-nurse of the cats. The i)eo[r!e laughed at the matter and 
were rather astonished.” Anisther funny thing is told in the 
]\Iakura no sushi, namel)- that the Emperor Ichijo bestowed 
the fifth rank (that of the court-ladies) upon a cat in the Palace, 
and gave her the name of “ Mydbu no Omoto,” “ Omoto the 
Lady-in-waiting.” C)ncc this cat was bitten by a dog, set on 
her for fun b}- one of the Ladies in-waiting, the same whose task 
it had been to nurse the kittens. When the Emperor heard 
this he got \'ery angry and threatened the lady with dismissal. 
The dog which w'as beaten and dri\'en out of the Palace, re- 
turned some da}-s afterwards so thin and miserable that it was 
hardly to be recognized. 

Although the cats were treated so well in the Palace, in later 

I. writlen by K Mn Jakcax, )I3 ^ ^ in 1859 ; ch. XXI, p. 3. 

2- d' iC ‘*'2 Ji.irv of IT'JIWaua nli Saxlsi ke , ^ g -Jf, who lived 
956-1046. 

3* ^ written in looo by Sei Sii”»xagon^ 
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times, when the}' had become ordinrir}' dome-^tic animals of the 
people, the}/ were apparently considered as rather dangerous 
brutes and tied with cords in order to prevent them from doing 
any mischief. Perhaps this was done also for fear th.rt they 
might escape or be stolen, for they were still valuable animals. 
This we learn from the A\'ko uo soshi^" which states that in 1602 
the Kyoto authorities posted placards on the crossroads of Ichi- 
jo, containing the following orders ; “ Firstly, the cords on the 

cats in Kyoto .shall be untied and the cats shall be let loose. 
Secondly, it is no longer allowed to .sell or bu}' cats. \\'1k)S(j- 
ever transgresses this ordinance shall lie punished with a heavy 
fine.” 

In the Al/iongi i^waattcn in 720) we find the dog .spoken of in 
five passages, the first of whiclr contains the stoiy of the two 
brothers Hosusori no Alikoto and Hiko-hohodemi no i\Iikoto, and 
the former’s words ; “ I'rom now down to the 80th generation 

my descendants will serv'c }-ou as dog men (inu-bito, ^ A)-” 
This pas.sage will be treated below in connection with the haya- 
hito. The other passages are the following. — • 

“ Yamato-dake no Mikoto entered Shinano province and 
crossed the v'ery steep and inacce.-^.sible mountains of this coun- 
try till he reached the top of Mount (,)}-ama. As he was v'ery 
hungr}' he took his meal in the mountains. The mountain god, 
however, in order to anno}' the Prince, changed himself into a 
white stag and appeared before him. Rut the Prince jerked a 
piece of Iiirii' at the .stag, hit its eye and killed i:. There- 
after he went astray and did not Icnow how to get out of the 
mountains. But a le/z/A’ dog ap[)eared b}- itself and seemed to 
lead the Prince, who followed it and reached i\Iino province.”^ 

1. 0 0 />\/ \o\, II, nr l6, p. l. 

2. Ch. II, K. T. K. Vol. I, p. 6S. 

3* garlic; it i" a plant which c\cn nowadays hung above the 

entrance of country 1 r'U.-cs in time of contagicu" disease-^ in order to keep the 
demons of disease out of the hoii'^es. Appaiv-’.tly it wu's even in the remotest 
. ages believed to drive the demons away. 

4. Ch. VII, p. 147. 
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“In the 13th year of the rei;^n of the I'.tnperor Yiiryaku 
(469) there was in hliikuma, ITarinia province, a man called 
Ayashi no Omaro, who was strong and daring, anti whose 
conduct was ver}- riotous. He plundered the people on the 
road and did not allow them to pass ; further he stopped the 
boats of tradesmen and robbed tliem of all their wares. More- 
over, he v'iolated the Law of the lanpire and did not pay his 
taxes. Then the l lmperor sent Kasuga no ( )no no Omi ( )ki, 
who went with a hundred fearless warriors, surrounded the 
robber’s house and .set it on fire. x\t once there came from out 
the flames a lohitc dog and rushed upon < )ki no Omi. Its size 
was as that of a horse, but Oki, without turning pale, drew his 
sword and slew the brute, which immediately changed into 
Ayashi no Omaro.”' 

In Ch. XXI (p. 36S) we only read about the faithfulness of 
two dogs, without any connection with super.stition. One of 
them, the dog of a conciuered rebel, who had killed himself and 
whose bod)' was cut into eight pieces and divided o\'er eight 
provinces by order of the Km[)eror, took its master’s head in 
its mouth and laid it u[X)n an old grave. Than the dog lay 
down near the head and died. When the Emperor heard this, 
he was deep!)’ moved ainl ordeivd both man and ilog to be 
buried side by side. The other dog kmew the parts of its 
master’s body out of those of hundreils of others, who were all 
killed in a battle, put them together and ke [4 watch over them 
till the)’ were cofiincd.' 

In 659 a dog came with the arm of a dead man in its 
mouth and laid it in the Ifin a temjrle. This was an omen of the 
approaching death of the lempre.ss Saimei (65 5-66 L.'' 

I. Ch. XIV, p.'252 The ' me ''t- ry i', t<> he h-und in the Xidon 
Ch. V, p. 126 and m the / //jC ;thvw, Ch. II, p. 4-0. 

2 According to the text (»f thd AT iv- M* i the dog knew all the bodie'^, 
but this is certainly wrong and can be c<.'rrecte'd by changing the chaiacter 
^ (th rd alinca) into as another text <givct:. 

3. Ch. XXVI, p. 465. 
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The Xi/ion koki^ nicntion-i ;i dog which in 809 ascended 
the \\'estcrn tower of 'the Taikyokurden, one of the buildings 
of the Palace ; this was probably considered as an omen. 

In the Sivulai jitsiiroLir we read how in 886 the death of 
a Jog within the Palace was considered as making the Palace 
unclean, so that the ceremony of driving away bad 

influences) was put oft till a luck\' elay, fixed by the diviners. 
The same fact, namely the death of a dog within the Palace, is 
frequently mentioned in the Xihon kityakii' and once in the 
Fnso ryakki} It always made the Palace unclean and caused 
ceremonies and festivals to be delaj-ed. In 904 an Imperial 
messenger, w ho was on the road to Lse in order to bring offer- 
ings to the Daijingii, returned before he had reached his destina- 
tion because he had seen a dead dog, which sight had made 
him unclean. ' .Vnd not onl\' the death, but also the birth of 
dogs in the Palace was considered as a serious fact, to be noted 
down in the annals as defiling the Palace.^ In 927 a dog bit a 
little child in its legs and loins, whereupon a discus.sion followed 
at the Court in respect to the que.stkm whether this fact had 
caused uncleanness or not. jirccedont of the year 877 was 
brought forward in order to .diow that it was no defilement, so 
that all religious festivals could be celebrated and thenceforth 
such a matter w as not to be considered as causing uncleanness." 
In 1348, when the lanperor Sukd (1348-1351), a boy of 16 
years, ascended the Throne, a stnuige, sjiotted dog ajipcared in 
the Palace w ith the head of a bo>' of about two or three }'ears 
in its mouth, and put it down on the floor of the Southern palace 


E n tK di jC- "Oitcn 111 S41, K.T.K.. Vol. Ill, rii, XVII, p. 94. 

-• if’ '‘•ria^n 111 901, Iv.T.K. \ ol. I\', Eh. XLIX, p. 69S. 

3 - U hi S' ''.iiiwii .ilEr 1036, K.T.IA. Viil. V, Second Part, Cli. IV, 

p(>. 389, Sijy pel, eU. 

4. 4)1 9^ rj- ; [J. ar.TWii :i!' .ill I150, K.T.K, A'..|. \ I, E'li. XXIII, p. 673. 

5. A’l/'.iv; Se^.-iul r.iri, Cli. t, p. 7S3. 

0. Ibnleiii, Eh. Ill, pp. 854, 851', 858, 877 

7. Ju,: ;j. Ch. XXIV, p. G94. 
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(Xanclcn, one of the buildings of the Palace). When early in 
the morning the samurai, whose task it was to clean the build- 
ing, would strike the dog with a broom, the brute climbed from 
the eax'cs up to the ritlgc-pole of the roof, turned to the West, 
howled thrice and disappeared as if it were spirited away. 
Thereupon the Emperor said to the divaners and other experts : 
“ .;\s such an apparition must make the Palace unclean, we must 
not celebrate the Coronati(_)n ceremony (daijoe, this 

}’ear. Further you must compare the precedents, follov\- the 
prescriptions of the Law in this I'cspect, and think the matter 
over.” Then they all answered that it had made the Palace 
unclean for one year. Put Akildyo, a former senior judge, was of 
a different opinion. He qui.)ted the words of the Law, .saying: 
“ Shinto follows the ways used by the I'.mjjeror,” and concluded 
therefrom that it all depended on the Ifmperor’s opinion about 
the matter. These words made Urabe no Kaneto)'o, Vice- 
Minister of the Department for Religious .Affairs, so furious, 
that he declared that if Akikiyo’s words were right, Shinto did 
not exist an}’ longer, and he, Kanetoyo, would burn the Shinto 
books and become a Buddhist priest. But the others laughed 
and said that it was not so serious as he thought. Then the 
Ifmperor praised Akiki}'o and the festiv'al took place the same 
}’ear, much to the grief of the poor people, who had first lost 
their possessions hy war and now had to pay heavy taxes for 
the celebration of the Coronation ceremony.^ 

Among the best forebodings the Juigishikr mentions the 
hyo-ken, ^ a spotted, leopard-like dog, described as having 
a mouth as hard as iron, a red bod}’, four legs and three eyes, 
and the ro-ken, ^ or ‘‘ dew-dog,” described as an anitnal 
which can fl}’ and devours tigers and leofiards. In the Nichu- 
n'ki’’ the dog is mentioned as one of th.e si.x domestic animals 

1, i, ^ "=t!, writlcii aia'Ut ijSj, Cli. XX\’, p. i. 

2. ^ XA IX'l'.K. \t>I. X[n, p. 653. 

p JH lif, ‘I ' 1' h. la ilic weend lialf cf ihc 14th c^uLiirv, 

. ' o'./Di \ ' jI. \-\liI LI o, p. 151 . 
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[which make the place where they die or ijive birth unclean] ; 
and among the 36 animals it is together with the lynx and the 
wolf combined with the zodiacal sign of inn, dog (^). In the 
same book we fiftd the dog's discharging of dung on the list of 
“ strange things,”^ and read the following details. — If a dog 
discharges dung somewhere on a rat day, a charge will be 
brought by an official [against the person in whose house it 
takes place]. On an ox day it means the death of a patient ; on 
a tiger day trouble with robbers, on a hare day an accusation 
or the death of a cow or horse. On a dragon da\" it portends 
illness, but on a snake day it is a sign of great luck, namely of 
becoming wealthy. On a horse daj’ it is certainl}' a foreboding 
of the arrival of a guest, but on a sheep day it means that strict 
fasting must be observed in the house. If it happens on a 
monkey day, somebody will leave the house, or a child will 
die.'^ Finally, if it takes place on a hog day, it portends the 
death of a little child or of a man or woman.” Further if a 
dog is heard to howl for a long time, this means, if it takes place 
on the different above-mentionetl daj's : calamity caused b}’ the 
arrival of some demon, death of a patient, calamity caused by 
men (?), strict fasting, illness, great calamity, accusation, and, 
on the three last days, great calamity-. W'e may comjiare 
herewith a passage of the Fnso ryakki;' where we read that in 
1092 “a severe earthquake took place and crowds of dogs 
were frightened anti barked,” which r\as probably considered 
as a bad omen. So we see that the dog was an ominous 
animal, which if it di.scharged dung in a house nearly always, 
and if it broke forth into a long howling alwaj’s jiortended 
calamit}', while its death or birth made the place where it 
happened, especially the Palace, unclean. 


I- 'IS ''"ai i, P- 163. 

2. In regard to iho biid and d(»g da\5 the text b untranalalable and 
evidently corrupt. 

3. Ch. XXX, p. S 44 - 
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As to hyhls bctwcon tiogs as bad oiiicns, we may quote 
another passage of the TaiiiLiki} w liere the\‘ are mentioned as 
a sign of the appijroaching fall of Ilqjt, Takatoki, called the 
Nyudo of Sagami, tlie last Shikkeii of Kamaktira (1303-1333). 
It is the Continuation of the passage, w hich I ha\'c quoted in 
my treatise on the Teu^u,' and which described another bad 
omen, name!}’ the dancing and singing of 'J'engu in Takatoki’s 
room, explaiiEd as ie)retelung rebellion anti the cunsetjuent ruin 
of the state. Tliis I'akatoki was a fool, for he not only was 
fond of dancing the dengi.ku, which did not at all agree with 
his high position, blit he was e.\crav,igMnt in all respects. The 
passage runs as ioilotws. — “ lakatoki was not at all trightened 
by this apjxirition qlie Tengm, n i}' he eVTU became more and 
more inclined to like .Strange thing-,. ( )nce, when he .saw dogs 
biting each oilier in his garden, he thought this sight so intcre.st- 
ing that he at once got fond of it .ei'l ordered his subjects to 
furnish dogs insteatl of taaT--. .\s all t'le principal tamilies 
were retiuested to 'cn. I tlog~ t( > tiw Shi.e'ieii, all the governors 
of the provinces and giCt.t i.l.uiiV'* h-^eui to bring up 10 or 20 
dogs and look them to K.aiii.kiira tL-'> lI [ ' i ni to the ShikkenJ. 
There the buttes w^re Ad with fi-h and fowls and put into 
elaborate and costh' livniuls. 'i'lie re.-'ulc was \'cr)' bad, for 
when the.se dogs p issfil in sttlaii ch liiu along the road, the 
passers-b\’ desceiidcel froiii lli.lr liors^s and saluted them on 
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their knees. PeasanS -were ^pecihly hired tn cany the sedan- 
chairs, se impurtant were tl’e ei Sliildcen's 0 [)inion. 

Kamakura was fall ciJ cnnrins dc !j;s, kd. \v;lh rirrat and dressed 
in brocade, and their number reache.! tin enormous amount of 
four or five thousand. Twelve times a niunth th.ere was a 
so-called “ ^reat fiyht day,” and the yre.it d.iimvd, tliose 
belongincj to the Shikken'.s f.imih' 'W well a- his retainers, were 
sitting in rows in a hall or in tlie garden, ar.il loolced on. Then 
from both sides one or tw.a hundred d'Sjs were let loose and a 
violent fight began. The brutes rolled over eachother and bit 
and howled, making .such a fe.irful iiohe tliat it resounded to 
the .sky and made the earth shako. Iakhs who s^u- it said: 
‘ How intere.sting 1 exactly like a irattle ' ’ But wi.se men who 
heard about it were (.listrosSed and thought it \'er\- b.id, as it 
resembled a blood\' fight [of men'. So tlifferent were the 
o[)inions, but as a matter i.iflact the Shikken's conduct was s'cry 
bad, for it was all an oii/cit i>f battl: a)h! d.ati;} 

After this digre—ioii, made in order to throw light upon the 
ominous character of the day ami its Ca[ubi!it\- r,f making even 
the Palace uncle, in, thus causing the most im[)ortant ceremonies 
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of state as well as religious festiv'als to be put off, we return to 
chronological order. 

In the Konjakn uionogatarP^ we find the following dog 
legends. A woman who earned her living by silk-growing had 
such ill luck in this work that all her .silkworms died but one, 
and to make matters worse this last one was eaten by the white 
house dog. But lo i out of the animal’s no.sc two white silk 
threads came and when the woman pulled at them, they grew 
longer and longer till an enormous quantity of snow-white silk 
was produced. Thereupon the dog died, and his mistress 
buried him under the mulberry tree, convinced that it had been 
a metamorpho.sis of a Buddha or a Shinto god, who had helped 
her in this w’ay." 

A j'oung man from the capital went astray in the w’oods of 
Kitaj’ama. It was already getting dark when he arrived at a 
lonely hut. A woman of about 20 years opened the door 
and after some objections allowed liim to enter on condition 
that he should pass for her brother. She told him that 
she was the daughter of a man in the capital, and 
that the being with which she had lived during several 
years in the mountains had run off with her. After a 
short while this being came home and appeared to be an 
enormous white dog. W’hen the woman told him that her 
brother had come and requested to p.xss there the night, the dog 
believed her and con.sented. The ne.xt morning the guest re- 
turned to the capital and told there his adventure. It was 
decided that a large number of [xrople should go in order to 
release the poor woman, and soon the young man marched at 
the head of about two hundred men to the hut. But the dog, 
who saw them approaching, pushed his wife before him out of 
the door and ran away with her into the mountains, quick as the 
wind. In vain they .shot arrow's at him ; without being hit he 

1. "s fi} 0’ written liy MinamuTo no T.vk.\kl’ni, called 

Uji D.m.n.wo.n, ^ fo a lived 1004-1077. K.T.K. \'<) 1 . XVI. 

2 . Ch, XXVI, nr li, p. 1089. 
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disappeared with the woman in the dense woods and his pursuers 
soon lost all traces. It was ajjparently a pod, for the young 
man fell ill and died within a few d.iys, being struck by a cur.se 
of this supernatural being 

A de\'out Buddhist [rrie.st saw in a dream his own corpse 
being devoured b}- numberless dogs, and heard a choice 
saj’ing to him : “ These are no l eal tlogs, but temjrnrarily 

transformed beings. In olden times they heard Buddha [ireach- 
ing in the Jeta\'ana park ; now thc\' ha\'e been transformed into 
dogs in order to come into connection with j-ou.’'" 

The cat is not mentioned in the Kunjakii moiiogatari, except 
in a story of a man who was terribl}' afraid of cats, probably 
because he had been a rat in his former existence.’’ 

The Kojidan' contains the two folhawing dog legends. 
“ When Naritsune’ was .seriouslv’ ill, he .spoke lamenting to Fugen 
(the Bodhisattva Samantabhadral. In the meantime he saw near 
his pillow a big white diig, whereupon he got up and tore a 
handful of the dog’s hair out. Xo sooner had he clone this than 
he became better. The hair is still preserved in the treasury of 
Hodo-in [a Buddhist temple in K\dto].”" Probably Kigen 
himself had appeared to Naritsune in the shape of a white dog, 
as in the above' quoted pas.sage of the Kanjaku ;//o!i(gatari a 
white dog was believed to be a transformed Buddha or god. 

Another supern.rtur.il dog is mentioned in a very interest- 
ing and popular tale which wo find also in the fyV s//ni 
vionogatari^ and the JikkiiisluK' It runs as follows. “ At the 
time that Nyudd dono i^Fujiwara no i\lichinaga, 966-1027) was 
building the Hoshd temple, he daily wvnt there to have a look, 

1. Ch. XXXT, iir 15, p. 151S. 

2. Ch. XTII, nr 9, p. 700. 

3. Ch. XXVIII, nr 31. p. 1343. 

4. IIS' ^ "ritlcp. in 1210 1220. K.T.K. Vol. XV. 

5. Fujiwara no X.iril'iiiK', ulm Uioil in 1202. 

6. Ch. Ill, p. 92. 

7. P. 16. 

S. Ch. XIV, p. 29;. 

Ch. VII, nr 21, p, 760. 
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and took his favourite red doy witli him. One day, when he 
was about to enter the rod gate, the dog, which wallced ahead, 
turned about and barked. IVIichinaga stood still a moment and 
looked, but as there was nothing particular to be seen, he went 
on and entered the temple gate. The dog, however, checked 
his master by pulling him b}- the hem of his garment, whereupon 
he ordered a stand (on which the beams of a carriage were 
placed^) to be brought, and sat down. Iminediately he sent for 
Seimei Asom [a celebrated s6-nin, A> physiognomist, who 
told fortunes by examining the face,’’ but was also famous for his 
skill in other kinds of divinatioid] and asked him to explain the 
matter. The diviner shut his eyes and after ha.ving been absorbed 
in thought for a wh.ile, spoke to the following effect ; ‘ Somebody 
who intended to kill you by means of sorcery, has buried here a 
magic object, thinking that you would pass over it. But thanks 
to your lucky fate j’our dog warned you not to go further and 
prevented you from doing so. This dog is possessed of small 
magic power. On hearing these words, Alichinaga ordered the 
ground to be dug up, and two pieces of earthenware were found, 
crosswise bound together and wrapped up with yellow paper, 
twi-sted into a string. Thereupon the diviner said : ‘ This sorcery 
is very secret, and of this genemtion certainly nobody knows it 
but me. Yet it is probably the work of the Buddhist priest 
Doma ; he must know it.’ After these words he took a piece 
of paper out of his bosom and cut it into the form of a 
bird, recited a magic formula and threw the paper bird 
up. It became a snowy heron which flew away to the 
South. Then Seimei said : ‘ We shall understand that 

the place where this bird falls down is the abode of the 
sorcerer.’ So the servants ran away, keeping the white bird 

I. to. 

2- BfiqisiE- 

3. Comp. KoJldiHif Ch. VI, pp. 143 

4. Comp. Koj'hlaUj Ch. p. 149. 

S' d'ifS' 
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in view, till it fell down inside the old wooden gate of Kawara-in 
[a haunted house] at Made no koji near the Rokujobo gate. 
On entering and seeking, they found a Buddhist priest, who was 
seized at once and examined about the reason of his action against 
Michinaga. His answer was that he had practiced his art at the 
request of the Left Minister I lorikawa. Yet he was not punished 
but simply banished to his own jjrovincc tllarima') ; it is said, 
however, that he signed a written oath, stating that he never 
would practice sorcery again."^ 

The Jikkinslur mentions the dog twice, namely in the pre- 
ceding legend and another time as an omen of the Crownprincc’s 
birth. The latter passage runs as follows. — “In this time [of 
the hlmpcror IchijG, 9S6-101 1] a .strange thing hapirened. Inside 
the Imperial curtains’ of Jot 5 -mon-in [the Lmpre.ss, Fujiwara no 
Akiko, Consort of the Emperor Ichijo] a dog brought forth 
young, which unexpected and wonderful occurrence cau.scd such 
great astonishment, that a doctor (hakasc), Oe no Masahira' by 
name, was consulted. He said ; ‘ This is a veiy lucky omen, 

for the character -J^ fdogl consists of the character ^ (.large) 
with a dot at the side ; if this dot is placed above, it is ^ 
(heaven) ; if beneath, it is (great). If one writes the character 
(child, in regard to the puppies, inu no ko) under 

these characters and it can be read " Toishi” [Ji 
Emperor) and Taishi -Jp, Crownprince) ; this means that a 
Crownjirince will be born who (.afterwards) will become Em- 
l)eror.’ And realljp a Crownprince was born, who soon ascended 
the throne and became the h.mjjeror Go Ichijo (1016-1036).’ '' 
We find the same stor)-, told in a little different waj', in the 
KodanskD!' There we read that w'hen Jbtb-mon-in became the 


1. ( 'll. VI, p. I rS. 

2 . T dill "riucii 11! 1252; K.T.K. Vol. XV. 
j. (ajl michr,. 

4 - jl H SB- 
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Second Consort of the Emperor Ichijd, a pupjry entered the 
curtained space. The astonished and frightened lady told the 
matter to her father, Fujiwara no Michinaga, who sent for 
Masahira, secretl}’ consulted him, and obtained the above-men- 
tioned answer. Ilis daughter became pregnant and gave birth 
to the hlmperor Go Sujakii. Masaliira priv-ately wrote the 
matter down, and his grandson ALisafusa made it known to the 
world. 

In the KokoncIwinomlnO- we read the story of Hyoe 
Yasutada, an officer in the ralace, who was killed during a 
nocturnal re\'olt in Ke'uto in the time of the Emperoror Go 
Shirakawti (1155-11581. Ten \'cars later, in the Nin-an era 
(ii66-u68)a queer-shaped black-.spotted clog was seen in the 
Palace, and somebodj' dreamt that this was Yasutada who had 
become a dog on account of his great loyalty in the Pdmperor’s 
service." 

In the house of Tomotoki Ason, Lord of Totdmi, evas a 
man who possessed a small blue-haired dog, w hich refused to eat 
fish or fowls on the 15th, 1 8th and 27th of the month. On the 
former two dates the festivals of .\mida and Kwannon took 
place, while the 27th was the memorial da\' of the death of the 
little boy who had brought the dog up.'' 

A Buddhi.st Archbishop had a beautiful Chine.se cat which 
had appeared in his house and which he had kept although 
nobody knew from where the brute came. This cat liked to play 
with a ball and wa.s e ery skillful in this game. One day the 
priest for tun gave her a precious nramori-sword ta sacred sword 
with protectic'e magical power) instead of a ball. The cat took 
it in her mouth, ran aw ay and w as never seen again ; she was, 
sa)'s the author, [irobablv a transformed demon, who by taking 
the protecting sword could mure ..asily attack the people.^ 
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Finally \vc ruad about an extraordinariU' strong cat, one 
shaku in length, which, when more than ten \'ears old, spread 
light at night. At an age of 17 the mysterious brute dis- 
appeared.^ 

The word “ nckoniata ’ is found for tlie first time in 
the Tsun’zung}isa,- where we read the following, — “Although 
the people say that in the depths of the mountains there is a 
being called ‘ nckoniata,' which devours mankind, j'et there have 
been others who asserted that also apart from the mountains, 
even in this region [Kyoto], old cats become nekomata and kill 
men. \ certain Buddhist jiriest in the neighbourhood of the 
Gydgwan temple [at K\'uto], who was a [loet of renga [poems 
made in company, everj’body pre.sent continuing them], heard 
this and thought : ‘ Then one must be very cautious when walk- 
ing alone late at night.’ But just at that time he had been making 
renga somewhere till a very late hour and went home alone. 
On the bank of a brook some creature, certainly a notorious 
nekomata, suddenly approached him and flew up to his throat 
in order to devour him. The [iriest, frightened to death, had no 
strength to defend himself, nor could he e\'en stand. He 
tumbled into the brook and cried : ‘ Help, help ! a nekomata ! ’ 

Then from the adjacent houses people came running out with 
torches, to see what was the matter. On recognizing the priest, 
they helped him out of the brook, but not before he had lost all 
the prizes he had won in making renga, a kakemono, a fan, a 
little bo.x and so on. The others were a.-.toaished that he was 
safe [instead of ha\'ing been devoured], and hastened to return 
to their houses in a \'cry confused state. But in realiU" the 
‘ nekomata ’ was the priest’s dog, which had recognized his 
master evx'n in the dark ! ” 
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THE DOG AND THE CAT 


Tlic Gtuko Skakiisho^ contains two stories about dogs. 
TIic first runs as follows.- A Buddhist priest was devoutly 
studying the Ilokkckyb ^Saddarnla pundarika sutra), but one 
part of it, the so-called Kanhatsu" section, he could not grasp. 
Howe\'er carefulh- he read it over, its contents remained a 
ni)'ster}- to him. Thereupon he prayed during 90 days to Fugen 
Bo.satsu and asked him the reason of his inexplicable difficulty. 
In answer to this there appeared to him one night in a dream an 
angel who said: “ I'ugeii the Greirt IMister has explained to 
me that the reason (of your being unable to read a part of the 
sutra) is to be found in \'uur previous lite. In your former 
e.xistence you were a p.ippy ; the mother dog, which was living 
under the floor of the room of a devout reader of the IIokkek)'6, 
came to \-ou and gave you milk, while the priest was reading the 
King of the sutras. .So you. the [)up[n', could hear him reading 
from the beginning of the sutra up till the end of the Gon-b 
.section, but when he arrived at the K.inh itsu section, the 
mother-dog stood u[) and went uwa\', followed by the pujrpy, 
which therefore did not hear that [):irt of the holy text. Thanks 
to the power of the Law, \'ou Ir.ive now got a human body and 
arc again reading the same sutra, but as \-ou did not hear the 
Kanhatsu section, you cannot understand this. By exccrcising 
great [jatience, however, \'ou will certainly overcome this 
difficulty and at hist be able to read the whole of the sutra.” 
Then the [jrie.st awoke, and with redoubled zeal started reading 
again, till at la^t he succeeded in mastering also that difficult 
section. 

The second story* s[)eaks about a hunter in Ilarima 
province, w ho, e wife during his absence had .secret intercourse* 
w ith a servant. When the husband came home, the lover would 
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have succeeded in treacherously killing him but for his two cloys 
w ho saved their m.ister and killed the servant. On returniny from 
the woods into which he had been decoyed, the hunter sent his 
wife awaj- and declared that lie henceforth considered the cloys 
as his children and that all his propcrU’ was theirs. ^\fter th.eir 
death he felt himself obliged to keep his word, and spent all he 
had in building a Buddhist temjile, wliich he called “ Inu-dera,” 
“ Dog-temple." He dedicated the shrine to the thousand-armed 
Kwannon and devoted himself to jirayers and meditation on the 
future life. For the two dogs ho special!}' built a Shinto shrine 
and made them the princijial guardian-g<‘)ds of the region. The 
image (of Kwannon) was extraordinarih' miraculous and saved 
the temple thrice from fire when surrounded b}' it on all sides. 
Then the I'.mperor Kwaminu (jHi-SoGl, wlio liearcl this, ordered 
the temple to be raised to the rank of a State shrine and gave it a 
large area of rice fields as an endowment. 

In the ScJishushP we read the following C-xplanation of the 
name of Ki.nnhi:an,- “Dog-howling monastery," the second 
name of ShichihdryujT’ in Izumi province, dedicated to Fudd 
My do. A dog of a hunter, which li}’ continuall}- barking made 
a stag escape, was killed at once by its furious master. But, 
wonderful to relate ! the head of the animal, cut ciff by the 
sword, flew’ up to the branch of the tree under which 
the hunter stood, and bit a big snake, which was about 
to attack the man, in the throat. The hunter was 
so deeply moved by this incident, that he became a 
monk of the neighbouring monastery, which was dedicated to 
Fudd I\I}'dd. Fverybody in the province considered the dog 
as a messenger of this Bodhisattva, who had saved the hunter’s 
life, and for this reason the monaster}' got the name of 
“ Kenmeizan," “ Dog-barking-monaster}-.’’ 
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Similar stories are verj' frequent in Japanese literature. The 
Wakan s.aiisai .zuc' for exaniple relates about the Ken.zii no ska 
and the Kciuhi no ska, the “ Sliintd temples of the Dog’s head and 
tail,”' in Kamiwada and Shimowada, erected during the Tensho era 
(1573-1591^ Dtsu Tadashige, the Lord of the place, who had 
killed his white dog in anger. When hunting in the mountains, he 
had fallen asleep under a tree,' but his dog continuall}' troubled 
him by barking and [iulling him by his garment, till he became 
so angry that he drew his sword and cut off the dog’s head. 
Then he understood the reason wlu' tlie dog had tried to make 
him leave the spot, for its head jumped up and killed a snake on 
the tree. The Lord buried the animal’s head and tail at 
Kamiwada and Shimowada, erected the above-mentioned 
Shinto shrines and worshipped tlie dog in this wa>-. As the cult 
of the.se shrines appeared to be very efficacious, leyasu, who had 
heard the matter, gave them an additional endowment of land. 
According to the Shokoku rijindan^ whoever succeeds in 
creeping on all fours in the midst of the night with a string of 
a hundred small coins in his mouth from the torii before the 
Kenzu no sha to the temple, certainly will obtain good luck. 
For if the god i.s not willing to hear his prac'cr, the man cannot 
reach the temple because he is pulled back by the legs. 

The Honcho kzoaidan koji' tells exactly the same story 
about a hunter in Omi, who afterwards erected a small Shinto 
shrine for his white dog, which he called “ Iimgaini kMyojin,"^^ 
the “Brilliant Dog-god.” This shrine was still existing in the 
author’s time. A similar legend is told in the Kzvayctsn soshik 
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about a cat, the head of which killed a .snake in order to save 
a "irl. 

In the SIiiiichoinonshTi^ we find ainony the “ calamities 
inflicted upon culprit.s ” three legends concerning dogs. In the 
first one' two seia-ants, who had killed and eaten their master’s 
fa\'ouritc dog, two days afterwards went mad in a very peculiar 
way. 'Fhey acted precisely' as dogs, took their meals in the 
garden, slept under the furnace and barked at the passers-by. 
(Dne of them died, the other recovered after having many pray'ers 
recited on his behalf. The same curse fell upon a married 
couple who in the rudest way lud refused food and lodging 
to a travelling Buddhist priest. The bonze was hospitably 
received by a younger brother of the man and said to him : 
“ To-day your elder brother and his wife have fallen upon the 
Animal-road.” And he spoke the truth, for they had lost their 
human v'oice and could only bark as dogs. When the rumour 
spread, from far and near people came to listen at their gate at 
night and hear them bark." Severe was also the punishment 
of a man who made it his profession to kill dogs, for in the dark 
he killed his own little daughter instead of a dog.^ 

As to the cat, she Is spoken of in several legends to be found 
in Ch. X.'’ An old cat appeared, nobody knew from where, at 
the sick-bed of a maid-servant, more thin fifty^ y'ears old, and 
however the bystanders beat it and tried to drive it away, it did 
not withdraw from the bed till the patient died ; then it disappear- 
ed at the same time.'’’ On the next page we read about two 
cats who in the y'car 1683 were heard speaking human words. 
The house cat of the abbot of a monastery' one evening was called 
from outside, opened the door and let another big cat enter, 
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wliereupon she shut the door again with the Icey. When both 
were sitting on the kotatsu (a kind of hearth covered with a 
quilt), the strange cat said : “ To-night there is a ball in 

Nayaniachi ; come, let us go there.” The house cat answered : 
“That is difficult, because I have to attend on my sick master.” 
“ Ijiiid me then a towel (tenugui),” said the other, but this was 
also refused because the abbot used it alwaj-s. Then the guest 
was shown out by the house cat, who shut the door as before. 
The abbot, who had heard this conversation, stroked the cat and 
said : “ You need not attend on me ; go quickly to the place 

where you were invited to go and take also the towel.” Then 
the cat ran away but never returned. Another cat, that had 
taken the shape of a woman, was recognized when sleeping, 
because her mouth was so broad that it reached her cars. On 
being killed she changed into an old cat.' In the Genroku era 
(1688-1703) a red cat, which was kept a long time in a side 
temple of Zdjdji in Yedo, one day fell from the roof while 
pursuing a rat. “ Namu Sambo ! ” Oh Three Treasures ”-) 
she cried with a loud voice. Those who heard it remarked : 
“ That must be a nekomata ; what a careless w'ay of announcing 
herself!” Thereupon the cat disappeared and was never seen 
any more.’’ There was also a cat which was buried in 1670 by its 
master, a Zen priest in Osaka, who had kept it for a long time 
till it was killed by a dog. He deplored its death and said : 
“ As you are an animal, }'ou cannot become a Buddha ; but 
because the tiger is the highest of all animals,' you must be 
reborn as a tiger.” Thirteen years later, on the same day of 
the same month, the cat appeared to him in a dream and 
told him that it actually had been reincarnated as a tiger. 
Yamaoka Genrin' says that in his time many rumours were 
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current about the terrible deeds of nckoniata. “ They are,” 
says he, “ animals of Darkness^ considered as being tigers ; there- 
fore the cat is also called ‘ tegai no tora,’ a ‘ tiger fed by the 
hand.’" In Chinese books we find many cases of cats which 
assumed human form and killed their masters.” 

In the Yauiato kzcai-i ki" we read the following story. — In 
the province of Echigo there happened strange things in the 
house of a samurai. At night luminous balls flew about three 
inches from the floor through the rooms and nobody could 
catch them. One day a large number of these mysterious 
objects were seen on a tree in the neighbouring garden. As the 
rumour spread rapidly all over the province, old and young 
flocked together when it was getting dark, in order to see this 
strange phenomenon. At the same time the maid-servants were 
frightened in their sleep by a spirit ; and especially one of them 
was haunted frequently. Her spinning-wheel turned of itself, 
and when she was sleeping, her pillow moved in all directions. 
In vain she called for help from sorceresses, Shintd priests, 
yamabushi and Buddhists priests ; neither their praj-ers nor their 
charms had any effect. At last the master of the house saw a 
very old cat on the roof, walking on its hindlegs with a towel 
(tenugui) of the maid-servant upon its head, and anxiously 
looking about with its paw above its eyes. They killed the 
brute with an arrow, and from then the house was haunted no 
longer. It was an enormous cat, five shaku long, and havin>T 
a split tail (nekomata). 

The Taihci hyakn inonogatari' contains the following stories. 
In a Buddhist temple at Kj-bto, called the Hongyo-in, a visitor, 
while waiting for the priest who was absent, saw through a 
chink of the door three nice voung women sitting and talkino- 
together in the next room. He thought it strange that the 
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priest had such company in his house, but his astonishment was 
much greater when the latter came home and invited him to go 
into that same room, for instead of the throe women there were 
now only three cats. Apparently these brutes had transformed 
themselves into women before and had resumed their original 
shape when they heard their master returning. Whispering 
into the priest’s ear, the visitor warned him, whereupon the 
frightened man ordered the cats to go away at once because 
they were nekomata. They went, with angry glances at the 
stranger, who soon afterwards fell ill and died. The [people 
said that it was the curse of the cats which killed him.'^ 

In Bichii province a samurai had killed a cat which he 
suspected of haunting mankind. The soul of this cat possessed 
his wife, dro\'e her mad and spoke, through her mouth, the 
following words : “ I am the cat so and so, killed by you 

without reason.” But when the samurai threatened to kail 
all her young if she killed his wife, she said that she would 
not do so and besought him to spare the kittens. Tliereu[3on 
he promised to pray for her in order to save her soul, and the 
cat went out of the woman who then recovered at once. A 
fiery ball (the soul of the cat) was seen flying out of the house 
to a neighbouring bamboo grove, where it was extinguished 
after a little while. The samurai kept his promise, and the 
splendid career which he afterwards made was ascribed by the 
people in the neighbourhood to the cat whose soul he had saved 
by his praj'ers and who rewarded him in this wa}'.- 

A samurai, who was passing the night in a friend's house, 
went at night to the privy, but when he started to leave it, he found 
that the door had become a wall, so that he could not get out. 
Then there appeared a glittering being above his head and grasp- 
ing liis hair pulled him up from die floor. W'ithout losing his 
presence of mind, he drew his s\vurd and g.iv'c the nr.’sterious 
monster such a violent blow, that it dropped liim. He fell 
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clown with such a noise tliat the inmates of the house heard it 
and came running out to see what had happened. They found 
the guest Ij'ing unconscious on the floor of the priv'y, and when 
they had brought him to his seascs, he told them his adventure. 
The next morning traces of blood showed them where the spirit 
had gone, and under the floor of the saloon the dead body of a 
cat was found. It belonged to a neighbour and was apparently 
a nekomata.^ 

In the Rod eJunoer we read about dogs which caught and 
killed foxes that had taken the shajie of magistrates with their 
followers and ordered a man to commit harakiri in the midst of 
the night.'’ Another time numberless puppies were haunting a 
guest in a monaster)’, whea tried in vain to sleep, and at last it 
appeared to be a tanuki trick.' That dogs were clever in 
recognizing and killing transformed cats as well as foxes, we 
learn from the following legend. “An old woman was very 
fond of cats which she lov’ed ev'en more than her children and 
grandchildren. (3nce when she was making a pilgrimage 
to the Suwa temple, she picked up a red cat on the 
“ Pine-tree moor ’ tMatsubara' near the Emma chapel. Very 
gladh’ she took it home and kept it, but it disappeared, nobody 
knew w here. After a while the old woman was troubled 
with an affection of the e\'es and shunned the light so much that 
she staj'ed alwavs in a dark room. Her son wished to send 
for an oculist, but she would not be examined. Two women 
who served her disappeared, the one after the other, and were 
nowhere to be found. One day a man-servant, who was 
working in the field behind the house, dug up some clothes 
and foiund, wIkii he dug deeper, not only the bloody 
clothes of the two maid-ser\'ants who had disappeared, but 
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also their bones. Frightened almost to death, he took the 
clothes and was minded to tell the matter to his master, but 
just as he was about to enter the house, the old mother 
suddenly rushed upon him, seized the clothes and said with 
a terribly angry face, big eyes and a broad mouth ; ‘ If you 

speak about these clothes and the bones to my son, I will devour 
you immediately.’ The servant trembled with fear, and took his 
dismissal under pretext of illness. Thereupon the rumour spread 
that the old woman was a nekomata. One morning, before the 
gate was opened, a neighbour saw her jump quickly over the 
fence and wash blood from her mouth in the brook before 
the gate. Just at this moment a black dog came running towards 
her and bit her on her left arm, but she shook the brute off and 
jumped again over the high fence into the garden. The neigh- 
bour, who saw this, was now convinced that a cat had taken the 
shape of the old mother, and related the matter to her son. 
When the latter heard it, he said : ‘ No doubt it is a cat who has 
devoured my mother and taken her shape. She was always 
thinking about the future life and praying to Buddha from 
morning till night, but since last summer she has not offered any 
more perfume or flowers to Buddha. She .siiid that her eyes were 
troubling her and hid herself in a dark place ; and she would never 
face me, certainly because the eye-balls of a c it change at all 
hours. last us set the dogs upon her and see what happens ! ’ 
And he borrowed some four or five fine dogs and let them all 
loose into his mother’s room. As soon as the brutes saw the old 
woman, they barked furiouslj', rushed upon her and tried to tear 
her to pieces, killing her in a moment. Then she showed her 
real shape and changed back into a red cat, the same which the 
poor old mother had picked up near the Emma chapel. The 
animal had actually devoured her and assumed her shape. 
Therefore no one mu.st keep a red cat, called ‘ kinkwa-neko ’ 
(gold-flower-cat) ^ for any length of time.” 
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Another legend about a transformed cat is related on p. 
295. There was a spirit in the castle of Yoshida in Sanshu, and 
sev^cral women were missing, which caiisetl great fear among the 
people. But they ^^•erc still more frightened, when fresh human 
bones were discovered which showed that the \'ictims had been 
devoured b\' the monster in the castle itself. One night a veiy 
strong w'oman, in whose room the bones had been found, saw' a 
woman coming, who perpetual!)' sniffed with her big nose and 
made a noise like the breathing ofa horse. Her appearance was 
horrible, her eyes sparkled and her mouth extended to her ears. 
She rushed upon the strong woman who pretended to sleep, 
wrapped her in her clothes and was about to take her outside, 
when her victim stretched out her arms and firmly grasped the 
apparition’s head. Lowing like a cow, the frightful being fell 
down, and behold it was an enormous cat, more than five shaku 
long, and with a forked tail. 

Another cat in female shape is mentioned on p. 361. The 
castellan of the castle of Koga in Shimosa province was warned 
in a dream b}' an old man, who said to him : “ To-morrow' 

night )'ou will be haunted by a phantom, because I am not 
always at your side. I am the spirit of the sword of KunimiLsu 
[that is, of the castellan himself].’’ Thereujjon he disappeared. 
The next day Kunimitsu girt on his sword and waited. There 
entered liis bedroom in the dead of night a ghastl)' looking tall 
woman who ran up to him, showing her big teeth and wideU' 
distending her e)'cs. He drew his sword and ga\'c her a blow, 
whereupon she fled away. The next morning the big body of a 
dead cat was found near by. 

A beautiful concubine of a .samurai was sent away by the 
man’s mother, because he was to marry a rich girl. The 
concubine, howev'er, came to the young man every night from 
her village, crossing two broad rivers, and had intercourse with 
him as before. One winter night, in a terrible snow-storm, 
she came as usual and softly opened the sliding-door, but 
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all of a sudden she changed into a big cat with hair like 
that of a tiger, and ru-ihed iip-ni her lover, who stood near 
the bed. lie drew his sword, pursued the fleeing brute and 
killed it, whereujron he discovered that it was the old cat of his 
neighbour.^ 

Yaxagiwaka Motomitsl',' a famous daimj-o who lived from 
1746 to 1800, writes the following in his book entitled Katiso 
jigd ' ; “ There happened in my house, I do not know when, a 

series of unlucky incidents, which were all ascribed to a haunt- 
ing cat. As a young samurai of my establishment h id killed 
an old cat, my grandfather had exorcists' build a shrine for the 
spirit of this an'mal behind the shrine of the tutelary god of the 
house. This shrine was called the ‘ Shrine of the Cat’s Spirit,’ 
and it is for this reason, tradition says, that it is forbidden to 
kill a cat in my house.” 

The Sanshu kidan' contains the following passages on dogs. 
—In 1752 a mysterious being, apparently a spirit, repeatedly open- 
ed the door of a hou.se during the night and blew out the light. 
When the inmates kept watch in order to detect the annoying 
intruder, they saw a boy who easily opened the door and blew 
out the light ; but what he further did they could not make out. 
Frightened b)' their voices, he fled under the \"erandah and was 
beaten to death. It appeared to be a strange kind of dog, with 
very short legs, a triangular .shape and grej' hair. The animal 
resembled a badger (tanukh, and was called by some people 
“ mi-tanuki ” ; yet it did not seem to live in the field, but in the 
ground under the verandah. It was a dog, the forepart of which 
resembled that of a mole tugoromochi). Some people called it 
“ dog-dragon and its young “ shakydehu.”' It was said that 

I. Pg. 271. 

2 - W U *E %■ 

3 * Pii Hvakka sdisiiiun^ Vnl. TFj P- 43*^5 unrlt.*r the heading: 

“ the ghost of a cat as a god in my house." 
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these yiAiing animals died if they came into the da\'-liyht, but 
that, after getting old, they became hardened and did not feel 
the effects of light any more. Such an animal had also 
devoured an old woman in Osaka, who had disa[)pearcd in a 
nnesterious way. One evening the master of the house, when 
sitting on the verandah, discovered a strange hole in the ground, 
which became broader the deeper it was dug. At the bot- 
tom of the hole a jet of water of about four shaku in length 
gushed forth, and near to it lay tire remains of the poor old 
woman, who apparently had been devoured b}' some monster. 
There was also a broad opening, which was stopped up b\' order 
of the authorities, and the beast was killed b\' means of a stick 
pushed into its liole. “ It is difticult to make out,” the author 
adds, “ whether this was a different animal from that of the other 
story or not. Even the metropolis tKyotot abounds with strange 
monsters. Moles, earth-dogs,’ dog-rats- and so on are said to 
change when coming into the sunlight; [lerhajis the animal 
in question was one of this kind.’”' 

In Ch. IV, p. 797, w'e read that “ a good dog has com- 
munication with the gods and changes into a dragon.” A white 
dog was found outside a certain hou.se, bringing forth young. 
The inmates of the hou.se, near which the animil was lying, took 
it inside and treated it with care. One night a man in a white 
garment appeared in a dream to the mistres-, of the house and 
.said: “Within a few days there will be a land.slip, and this 
neighbourhood will certainly become a muddy pool. You 
must flee away cjuickly ; I tell you this because }"ou have 
treated me so well.” The ne.Nt morning at daj'break the 
woman’s husband, a samurai, cime histilv home from the 
ya.shiki of his I.ord, where he had been on .seiwice, and sought 
the dog. W’hen hi-, wife asked him the reason why he did so, 
he answered : “ ^\lthough this dog never came to the \aa.shiki 

1- chlfj- 

2- a- 

3- Ch. II, p. 732. 
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before, last night he cams and barked continually. When I 
went outside he pulled me by the skiit of my clothes as if he 
would say : ‘ Go out of the house.’ Therefore was I in such a 

hurry.” Then the woman told him her dream, and they went 
away together. This happened on the 22nd of the 1 2th month 
of 1699, and on the ne.xt day the mountain tumbled down into 
the Asano river, crushing 85 houses and killing more than thirty 
persons. The place actually became a muddy pool, as the dog 
had foretold. 

Another storj', which I have mentioned in my treatise on 
Foxes and Badgers,* shows that dogs were considered as not 
less skillful in recognizing and killing Diujiua (badgers), trans- 
formed into human shape, than they were in detecting and killing 
fo.xes, changed into men or women. 

We also find in this book a story about two white kouiai/m'^ 
that appeared to have miraculous powers. In the beginning of 
the Genroku era (1688-1703) there were a lot of wolv^es in the 
neighbourhood of a Buddhist monastery, called Dentoji. These 
brutes destroyed the fields and devoured the people, nay they 
even penetrated into a house and wounded a little boy. The 
grandfather of the child took it to the monastery and besought 
the abbot to help him and the other villagers ; for, although the 
wolves had been driven away by a big crowd, they would 
certainly come again and kill the people. The abbot had the 
child laid in the “ Hall of the Guardian-god,”'’ burned incense 
and sat down in religious meditation. When the darkness fell, 
and a loud and continuous noise of howling wolves and fightino- 
dogs was heard outside, but nothing else happened. In the 
morning, when the old man came with other villagers to hear what 
had occurred, the child, which was now safe and sound, said : 
“ By the protection of the god a strange thing has taken place. 
Yesterday evening, when an enormous lot of wolves were 


1. Ch. Ill, p. 750, Transactions Vol. XXXVI. 

2. Ch. IV, p. 796; about the koma inn, g see the following text. 
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approaching and the oillagers closed their doors and kept watch, 
out of this monastery two white dogs ran and killed a large num- 
ber of the wolves, while the rest fled away in a great fright.” The 
abbot was astonished and proposed to make an offering in the 
Guardian-hall, whereupon they all went there together and looked 
about. At once they discovered that the two dogs, placed in 
the hall, had their legs covered with earth, while blood was 
flowing from their mouths and sides. It was clear that these 
komainu were the dogs which had killed the wolves the night 
before. The people were verj'- much amazed, till an old man 
came and gave the following e.Nplanation. In olden times a 
Bodhisattva, namely Gyb-gi^ Bosatsu, came to another village and 
carved two images of Kwannon ; from the remainder of the wood 
he made these two komainu. Then a temple was built for the two 
Kwannon images, and in its Guardian-hall, dedicated to Flaku- 
sangu,- the Shinto god of Mount Hakusan, these two dogs were 
placed. In later times, when the temple had been destroyed, the 
two Kwannon images remained the glory of the village and were 
placed in a dark chapel at a cross-roads, along with the dogs. In 
the Tenshb era (i 5/3-1 591) a lot of boars appeared in this region 
and destroyed the fields, much to the grief of the peasants. 
Then a komainu announced to one of the villagers in a dream, 
that his master (the god of Hakusan) found himself within the 
compound of the Dento monastery, and that if he, the dog, was 
taken there, he would communicate the matter of the boars to 
this god and drive them away at once. In consecjuence of this 
dream, the two komainu were brought to the Guardian-hall of 
Dentbji, and not one boar appeared any more. So there was no 
doubt as to the supernatural jiower of these komainu. All the 
villagers were deejily moved and full of admiration. 

A cat stoi'}' is told in Ch. II (p. 728). A house, which 
had not been inhabited for a long time, became notorious in the 
vicinity by the strange fact, tliat, although the gatekeeper declared 
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that no one was li\'ing there, \'et the neighbours heard ev^ery 
night, and al^o in the da\'-tinie .an rainy days, a sound as if there 
were four or fi\'e per.-ons tilldng in the parlour, and they could 
swear that there u’as a nurse soothing a baby. It was no wonder 
that soon the ruinoiir spread that the house \vas haunted. This 
was sufficient for a bra\'c young samurai, who decided to 
examine closel}' into the matter. The first night he passed in the 
house, he himself in the [nrlour and his .servant in the kitchen, 
nothing ha[)pened. Tire second night, h(jwev'er, at about four 
o’clock in the morning, lie was awakened by a loud cry from his 
servant, wIkj violently .struck ui)on the kitchen floor with his 
.stick. As the samurai sprang to his feet, all of a sudden a 
yellow light was dancing on the wall of the [jarlour, which was 
the only strange thing he saw. but the seiwant told him that 
in the previous night he h.id --.-en something appearing at the 
bottom of the sink for carrying oiT dirty water ^Ii.ishiri), and as 
ho saw the satne m\-.steri(.)U^ thing ap[)roaching him this night 
nearer and nearer, he struck at it with his stick but apparently 
hit nothing. In tlie meantime the yellow light illuminated 
even the darkest corners of the house ; no sound, however, was 
heard. Then it di.-.;i[)peared and ever)’thing was ijuiet as before. 
The people .said that it was the work of a bewitching cat. 

In the Kcnkculj ziUsurokir we read two stories about dogs 
as reincarnations ol men. In tlie beginning of the Kwanei era 
( 1 624- 1 043) an abbot had a dog wiiich he prO[)osei.l to leave behind 
when he was going to .lUMther monaster}-. But as the (.log a[)- 
peared twice in hi.s dre.ims and .said : “ I am }-our fither ; you 

must take me with y(ju and Ic^ep me,” he took the animal with 
him and treated it with the utmost c.irc. It w.is always in his 
cum[)an\', e\'ea at religious meetings, much to the indigmation of 
(jther priests, who once t''.re it_u^d to sto[) the meeting if he d.d 
not send the d'.g u.w..\-. But uh^n In told them that it was his 
filher, thev \’id.kd. .Veer tin dor’s d;ith the ab’j )t h id a 
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small woocLn shrin-j made fur its mortuary tablet jiliai), a canopy 
was carried o\'er its cofliii and banners jireceded it ; in short he 
gave it a funeral (juite in tlie best style ; and during three days 
masses ^\■e■:■e held on bell ill oi its soul. In the s.une period another 
abbot had a similar experience. A dog had come to his temple 
and gi\'en birth to three piqipies. Apparentbc the mother-dog 
disliked one of th_in and did not iced it sulfic'cntly, so that it 
became thin and miserable. One night she appeared to the 
abbot in a dream and .said : “ In my previous existence I had 

two children of my own and one step-child ; we all died and 
became d'.igs, I the mother-dog and they m\' children. The 
father is .still in life and will come here to ask you for a puppy. 
I'lea.se give him one at once." The next morning a man actu- 
ally came, looked about and discovered the jnippies. At his 
request the abbot allowed him to hike one, whereupon he chose 
the thin puppy and went awa\- rejoicing. 

The rei'erse, i.e. a dog reborn as a man, is mentioned 
in a story of the SJu'kol'n rijindaii} Tlie white dug of an 
abbot had died, choked liy a [liece of rice-cake which was 
too big for its throat. ( )ne night he appeared to his master 
in a dream and told him that he would be reborn as the son of 
the gatekeeper. When this man’s wife gave birth to a son, the 
abbot educated the child, which was ver\' clever but had one 
peculiarit}', namely, a strong averdou to rice-cake. Other 
[leojile, who heard of the ma.tter. Connected' it with the dog’s 
death and called him “wliltc dog.’’ In order to put a 
sto[) to this talk, tile a’ubot .idvis^d him to try to eat lice-cake, 
but he disliked it so nuicli that he ran away and was ne\'er 
seen again.' 
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The Shosan chomon kisliii^ tells about talking cats, that 
were heard speaking in 1835. Besides the afore -mentioned tale of 
the Shincliovionshu^ the author quotes a miscellaneous writing 
(zuihitsu), entitled “ where we read how, in 1795, 

a cat said : “ What a pity ! ” when her master, the abbot of a 

monastery, scared some doves for which she was lying in wait. 
The abbot, who heard these words, seized the brute and 
threatened to kill it, if it did not s[)eak again immediately. “ It 
is very strange,” he said, “ tint you, an animal, can speak. You 
can certainl}' also transform yourself and haunt mankind. As 
you have spoken once, >'Ou must speak again, otherwise I will 
break the commandment to spare all livdng beings, and kill 
you.” Thereupon the cat answered : “ We cats are not 

the only creatures that can speak ; all ci'catures are able to 
do so when more than ton years old. When they reach the age 
of 24 or 25, they can also change themselves in a miraculous 
way, but no cat reaches this age. A cat, however, that is a 
cross between a fox and a cat, can speak even before the age 
of ten.” Then the abbot was satisfied and said that the cat 
might stay in the monastery, but she took her leave with three 
bows and was nc\'er seen again. 

Another tale, similar to that which we have read in the 
Rjj cJiaiva^, speaks about an old woman, who of a sudden be- 
came \'er)" queer and disagreeable, living in a dark room and 
drinking all the wine that she could get. Once, when she 
was l}'ing dead drunk in her bed, her son discovered with 
fright and astonishment that it was not his mother but an 
enormous cat wearing her clothes. He took the brute to 
the prefect, who allowed him to do with it what he 
liked, whereupon he killed it and cut it to pieces. At the 

I- th ^ H wf tk’ ''otEii ill 1S4J l.v- Miyujiii SncsAx, H if ,11 lit ; 
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entrance of the village he buried the cat and erected a big stone 
monument over the gra\'e, which he called “ Nekomata grave. 

A guest at an inn, who saw a nice girl, with whom he was 
passing the night, drink the oil from the lamp and take on a 
horrible, demoniacal face instead of her own, ran away in fright, 
thinking that she certainly was a nekomata or an old badger." 

In the Toen shosctsii' we find an illustrated stor\'-book referred 
to, entitled “ Nckomata-ziikuslii ^ printed in the Jbkyo era 
(1684-1687), and an old musical drama (joruri-bon), entitled 
“ Iinagazca homyo iirkoniata yashiki,"^ or, “ The mansion of the 
bewitching cat in the territory of the (daim)'r) famil}’) Irna- 
gawa.”' Further, this work contains a legend concerning 
an old cat that devoured an old woman and buried her 
bones under the floor. She then took the old woman's shape, 
but was discov^ered eating on all fours, and was killed by 
her victim’s son. It was a long time before the dead body 
resumed its original feline form, so that the man thought 
that he had killed his real mother and was about to commit 
harakiri. 

Not alwa}-s, howe\’er, did cats bring calamity upon their 
owners or upon tho.se who had been in contact with them. So 
we read in the Os/iu-kaiias/ii'' about the cat of the abbot of 
Tokuanji in Yedo, which bit a thief (who was trying his luck 

1. Cli. V, p. 636. 

2. Ch. Ill, pp. 512 

3 - written in 1S25 by r!.\KIN and 7 otlier.-, Hyakh! S.isurin, 
Vnl. lE T , p. 476. 
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durine the abbot's absence'* in the tonju-e' so dreadfullv, that 
the f^low roared with pain and tried in vain to flin^ his assailant 
off, and when one of the priests came, he found them both dyinj. 
The abbot, deeply moved by the self-sacrifice of the animil, 
buried it and erected a stone monument over its grave. So did 
also another Buddhist priest for his cat, which had saved his 
life. This cat had been saved by him from a floating plank ten 
\Tars before and h.atl ever since been given the run of his house. 
One da}' the priest’s servant, when dozing on the verandah, 
heard a neighbour's cat talking with the cat of his master. 
The former said ; “ Come, let us go to Ise ; it is such nice 

w'eather now ; " but the priest’s cat replied : “ No, I cannot go 

awa}', for ma\- master is in danger.” The servant did not know 
whether he was dreaming or awake. That night there was a 
thunderifig noise above the ceiling of the main hill of the temple, 
and the next morning the two cats were found there, covered 
with blood ; the pric.st’s cat was dead and the other one dying. 
At a little distance their encm}', an enormous rat, about two 
shaku long, with hair like needles, waas also lying half-dead, 
and was quickly killed with a stick. This monster wore the 
robe of a travelling priest, who had been sta}-ing in the temple 
for some da}s and had disappeared the same night in a 
m}’sterious wa\-. .\p[)arcntl}' the rat had t.ilcen the shape of 
this man in order to devour the abbot, and the cat, knowing 
this, had sicrificed her life for her master. The latter erected 
a grave stone for the two cats and held masses for their souls, 
as well as for that of the rat, and for man}’' }'ears afterwards 
the people praised the thankfulness and self-sacrifice of the cat.'" 

Another time a cat to jk the s!ia[)e of a man in order to bring 
two gold pieces to a fishmonger, who had been ill for a long time 
and was plunged in the utnio-t misery without an\'b d}' knowing 

I. lie was inakui:^ a hole in *h_ ’’uhng-floMr with lii" tongue. 
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it. The cat did so from thankfulness, because the man, who 
had daily come to her master’s house, had always given her 
some fish offal. When the man had recovered, he went to the 
cat’s master in order to ask of him some mone)' for starting his 
business again. Then he heard that the cat had been killed 
because she had stolen two gold-pieces. Twice before she had 
been prev'ented from running away with money in her mouth, so 
that she \\as certainlj- the culprit. At once the fishmonger 
understood who had been the straiK^cr who brought him the 
money, and he showed the master of the cat the paper in 
which the gold-pieces had been wrapped. As the man 
recognized his own writing, there was no doubt that the cat 
had in this rvaj" saved the fishmonger’s life. The latter had the 
animal buried in the Buddhist temple Ekd-in in Honjo, a district 
of Yedo, and masses were read on behalf of its soul.'^ 

The legends, mentioned in chronological order in the 
preceding tc.Nt, have treated of dogs and cats in various ways. 
I will now treat separatel)’ the belief in the protective power of 
the dog, prevalent from olden times up till to-day. 


CHAPTER III. 

The dog’s protective power. 

The dog is believed to have the power of protecting 
mankind against all kinds of bad demons. He recognizes at 
once a transformed cat, fox, badger or other animal, and kills 
it on the spot. Moreov'er, the bitch is famous for her easy 
birth and is therefore a welcome guest to pregnant women. But 
it is not only the animal itself which is such a powerful protector 
and helper of young and old, men and women, but also its image, 
nay even the Chinese character by means of which the word 

1. Miyiikawasha mamfitsu, g JIl # g written in 1S5S by MiYAKAWA 
Seiun, g Jl) il, Ch. IV, p. 6. 
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“ (1(10^ " written, is considered very cdicacious in driving away 
vdeked demons or alleviating the troubles connected with 
childbirth. 

A. The character linu, dog' written on the 
foreheads of babies. 

About the character (inu, dog) v ritten on the forehead 
of. in infant in cirder to [)re>tect it against foxes, badgers and 
other haunting demons, we read the following in Fl'JIWAKA no 
Tami: fUsA’s^ diary, entitled Taifitkr, sub dato 27th day of the 
Sth manth of the 5th year of the Kowa era i_ii03): “The 
Crown prince mo\'cd to Takamatsu palace. Wlrcn he went out 
at S.30 in the evening, ^^Fujiwara no) Munemichi wrote the 
character on his forehead. Some daj's before a Court-lady 
had done the same.” And in the diary of Akii'ana’, the eldest 
son of Tamei usa, we read ; “ The Crown prince went out at 

the hour of the dog, and I was .sent as a messenger to request 
Rlunemichi to write the ‘ ayatsukodo^.’ ” This proves that the 
writing of the character -J^ on a child’s forehead was called 
“ ayatsukbdo,” which rvorcl I cannot etymologically explain. 
The same thing is told of another little Crown prince in 
Fejiwara no A[ichiie’.s'’ diary entitled Gyokii-ziii''' , sub datis 
1220, 4th month, i6th, 23th and 26th At daj-break, before the 
prince left the palace, the Udaishb, Right General of the Bod}’- 
Guard, e\'ery time wrote the character on his foreheadb In 
order t(5 pro\'e that it was a magical means of protecting the 
child against evil demons, Kita Suingen, author of the Baien 
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nikki (p. 306'), quotes the TsiiLitbashtt'-, where we read that the 
verse “ A do;^ is a being vrhich protects mankind ” is continued 
by the priest Rj'dwa in the following way ; “ This is clear if 

one sees the character ‘ dog’ on the foreheiids of sucklings.” 

In Kita’s opinion the character “ dog ” is written on a child's 
forehead esjx;cially to dri\'e away the bird called kishacho, fjl, 
Iff or “ Demon's carriage bird,” a Chinese fabulous bird 
which enters the houses and lubs the people of their souls. It is 
the “ spectral chariot,” mentir)ned b\' de Groot- as a bird with 
ten heads, one of which had been devoured by do^s. work 
of the eighth century, the fcn-ts'ao shih i \ s.ays : “ Gut of t'ne 
place where that one head wae blood trickles continuali\-, and if 
this drops uprm a house, inistbrtune will befall it. When the 
inhabitants of King and Ch‘u hear llie bird ll.ving aivd ciying in 
the night, thiy e.\tingui,-'h their lam[)s, and in oiakr to jjrevail 
over it drum on the doors and tijitch the eiin of their dee's, 
for, the}' sa}', it is eijruid of idga [one oi whicli once bit oft 
its heady In the T'ai p'inf AieaUf k;,' ([uteted b}’ Kiia, 
we read as follows about another bird, the tii ki'un, 
which is the Japanese hototofisii, or cucltoo : “This bird’s 
cry as heard above the [trivy is a bad omen, tiud the wa\' 
to counteract it is tia answer it seith the Lhirk of a dof [that 
is, by barking like a dogj.” And I'a.ni: I-caf', an author 
of the Ming dynasty, w rites in his work entitled T'ltiif yd' 
in the following way : “ Tile tshuif in {f-r has nine 

head.s. I heard this bird nn'-^elf when staying at .Sung kiang. 

I- >£ iX ;li It. -T C. .Recti. .11 .>f •• h.i.k.'i, ' haik.n rer..,o, 'fj yt ]U;. 

Iiunudistiu piKUi'i iiukIo 111 coinjiany, iuV'-cnt cumiiuu! lii'. u uduup. 

r'L*)KL.N/. (/'. '- /// .V/ J \ :i f 't ■ , p. 4|0’), wi.ltcii Ik Nljr. 

MUiO; X 1 

1 . yv’ 7 . .Vpw, \', pn. 6 12 -0.1, 

4. ;k T neui 1 i.' i IN.;, 'ft ,ilj, .in.l ..liKie 1,1 liie .ei'iii hCt' 

of the loth CJ .nils, sii 4‘in .,11 ..! 1.4 i;-.- p.4 ra «; iig j',,, . ^ ,, 

l.y Twan CiriN.millil, l-k A- '' 'H'i a y g..ri:i. ... i.ii.ini, 1\. 

p. 74, no-C I ; \ , p. 044). 
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The people of that town tried to outdo one another in barking like 
dogs, in order to drive the bird away. Tradition says that blood 
is flowing from one of its heads, and if this falls upon a house, 
calamity is imminent.” According to a work of the T'ang 
dynasty^ the so-called kii Inx-'oli in Japan the “ iibiunc- 

doTi," or “ woman in cliildbed-bird ”) belongs to the same class 
as the “ spectral chariot ” and the owl, while the Hncn c/ucng- kr 
states that “ this bird likes to fly off with the little children of 
the people and to devour tlicm. Tlie reason why the people of 
to clay do not like to leave their babies’ clothes outside during 
the night is because this bird, which is fond of babies, marks the 
clothes with its blood and flics off with the child [the next dayj.” 
According to another work "’, it dro{)5 its feathers in the gardens, 
and, if they fall upon the clothes of a baby, the child at once 
falls into convulsions and invariably dies. Kspecially in the 
7th and 8th months must one beware of this bird. With this 
passage Kita compares the above cpiotcd words of Tamei' usa 
in his Taifiiki, in respect to the statement that in the 8th 
month a Court-lad>' had already written the character “ dog ” 
on the Crown prince’s forehead some da>-s before Munemichi 
did so. It may be that the Chinese belief that these birds 
annoy mankind especially during the 7th and 8th months 
prevailed among the Japanese courtiers, so that they used to 
irerform the protective magic act at that time of the >-car more 
tlian in other months. But it was probablv c|uite accidental, 
for in the Gyoku-ziii we saw that the same thing was done 
on the 1 6th, 23th and eOth of the 4th month, which proves 
that in other months also it was often [jerformed, evidently' wdien- 
ever the child went out. In China, however, the eighth month 
was certainly more than any other time of the year devoted 

I. Tlie IV, hu P H, «riucii l.y Tw.vx Ke.VG-LU, JJ, 

ab( 'Ut "Soo 

2 'P riC' ’ 'iTi I'-fiir,. the 6ih cjiitury. 

3. Iht; 4 H-oih, written liv St'\ s/' m. nt, 

S 'SS, "1»" ItW'l ;5o-(.3n; ( h. \', j.j. 
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to the magical protection of babies, for wo read in several books^ 
that on the loth day of the Sth month all classes of the people 
applied dots of red ink to the foreheads of their babies, which 
was called “ then km ’’ ‘ celestial moxa ”) and was 

done in order to ward off diseases. Finally, we may refer to 
two other Chinese books" which mention the dou as the magical 
protector of babies. They state that “ If a baby cries at night, 
one must immediately take the hair beneath the throat of a dog, 
jiut this into a red bag and bind it on the hands of the babj" ; 
then the child stops crj'ing at once.” This reminds one of 
Bkinklev's statement', that in Japan a baby’s crying is stopped 
b\' tying on its back a red cotton bag containing dog's hair ; but 
as 1 ha\’e not read or heard this anywhere else, I am not sure 
that this Chinese custom is actually imitated by the Japanese. 

On comjxiring the above quoted Chinese passages with the 
Japanese custom of magically protecting a child by writing the 
character ^ (dog) on its forehead, we arrive at the conclusion 
that it is a purely Chinese idea, borrowed and transformed by the 
Japanese. The dots of red ink of the Chinese were made more 
efficacious by their imitators by replacing them with the character 
indicating the dog, which animal the Chinese themselves had 
declared to be the best j)rotector of babies against evil 
demons. Ihe Japanese also gave this character a red colour, as 
is stated in the Shinto inybuioku riiiju sho,^ where we read the 
following : “Ihe priests of the (lion temple at Kyoto paint with 
red earth the character ^ (dog) on the foreheads of babies. 

I 1 lie Auil; Lieu iuuihi Li, jfij ^ jJU, written in the .sixth century by 
IsL-NG I, LX, ^ ‘ 1 ^; the hat ytu^ y'u Ian, a cyclo[iaeilia completed in 9S3 by 
hi l-AXG, and otiiets; the Stit sai itraan^-- iti, H.!p flj, written by 

C I1‘.\X' \ I EX-kLLi, m the thirteenth century ; tile Yuk thuh /ao tun, 

3 £ tfij Ft written Iw' It' ! *.\i-K‘ 1NG, Jij; ^ under the Siii dynasty (581- 
018) ; anti the J et.n lit tu 2^, a woik ot .111 uukiiown author. 

2. The medical wcks ll\; ;-al y! g iff; ^ (cli. 35), written by 

W.IM, 'l.w., qr 111 752, and W yli. 170!, written in 

nil 1117. 

3. Phan, Vol V, p 237. 

4 - 13 M iJ>. written tii II 99 by XuUuxo, gj, Ch. M, p. I9. 
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This is caiied ‘ in no ko ; it is a secret charm of the Gion tempie’ 
oniy.” And Ise Teijo'’ says ; “ If one carries a baby out of 

doors at night, he writes witii minium (beni, rouge) the ciiaracter 
on the chiid’s forehead. This is caiied ‘ in no ko,' tliat is, 

‘ inn 110 ko'- ‘ puppy.’ If one does this, evil spirits are warded 
off and the child is not haunted by foxes, badgers and so on.” 
Finall}', we may quote tiie Kokushi daijitak, where “ inn no ko " 
is said to be “ the magic of diviners'", practiced wlun a baby is 
crj’ing with fear.” After having quoted Teijo's words, above 
mentioned, Tanaka says : “ As to tlie nanie ‘ in no ko ' , this 

means p|l 0 namely, impressing the seal (pj]) cont lining the 
characters H ft- 'Inba hoshn,' ‘the precious gem of 

the old witch,’ upon a child when making a pilgrimage to Gion 
[the above mentioned Shinto temple at K)'bto]. It is also 
explained as 0 ‘ inn no ko ’, ‘ the arrival of the dog ’, 

namely, a charm in consequence of which a dog comes and 
warding off the ‘ Evil ’ (3I>), protects the ‘ Righteous ' ([£, sei) ; 
this charm coasists of writing with rouge the character (dog) 
on a baby’s forehead.” 

B. The inu-hariko. 

Another kind of dog-magic is the so-called inn-hanko, 
or “ papier-mache dog.’’ It is based upon the eas)' 
birth producing, as well as upon the protectiv'e, [jower of this 
animal ; the combination of these two making it an animal pay 
excellence for the lying-in room. eV work written in 
x686® gives the following; — “The so-called inn-hanko is a 
utensil used in the l}'ing-in chamber. This dog-box is dressed 

1. Ep 0 T- " ■ 

2. It IS remarkable that the servants of the headj>riest of this temple were 
called inuoanu-bito," doo-ood-meu ' i-ee helow'j. 

d- iti ''-It'' Iweit 1715-17^4, in his “ TuJC zok/o," ^ 41 SI sti 

Cli. XVI, t , p 14 

4- W JE A 3? ill>- " tarea' Dicfionary of the N'.itional Ili-tory,” written by 
'] VXAKA VosiiLNAiii, [H l{t ig: ;jJc, m I90S ; p. 213, b. V. Inu no /:o, xp. 

5. Vinoka, irjSIt ^ 

6. 'I’ho I'njin \afiuui'-^n; !, 

ch.v,i,.T. 
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beforehand in the first clothes of the new-born bab)'’^ and then 
the child itself is dressed in them. Inside the box charms' 
are placed as well as the white powder and paper'’, used 
in the Ij’in^-in room, and the brush by means of which the 
[lowder is rubbed from the cyc-brows*. These inu-hariko are 
sold in a nunnery, called Hokkeji, at Xara, where they are 
made b\- the nuns.' ’’ In the abov'e quoted dictionary, 

" Kok?ishi daijitt'n’' , we read s. v. Inu-hariko ([>. 213) the 
following-: “This is a box with the form of a dog, also 

called ‘ inu-bako,' ‘ dog-box.' It is (daced by the side of 
babies in order to dri\'c the demons away. The Jcijb zakbi [see 
above] s:iys : ‘ On the birth of a child a dog-box is made and 

placed by its side, because th; dog has an honest character and 
makes the “ Demoniacal obstacles " ^moshd, withdraw. 

If a child cries in its dreams, the people say : ‘ puppy, 

puppy ’ (inu no ko, inu no ko) ; this is the same kind of charm,” 
The new '^Encyclopaedia Japjnica’''' gives the folio .ving ex- 
planation. — “ Inu-hayiko. Formcrl)' called inu bako' , oto^i no 
iniibaki/, kariko-iuid, tonoi-inii", and otogi-iniE. In olden times 
used as a wedding utensil,''- and also at the birth of a child. 
Now^adays it is used at the “ miya mairi ’’ [going to the temple 

1. L'bu-s;i, ^ 35 - 

2. Mamori-fuda, 

3. Tato'gami, ^ “ foiled jiao.'r ** 

4. Mayu-harai, /p 

5. Still no\va{la\> carilien (log■^ \v«tli a red odlar are niad^^ by iho 

nuns, ^\llO think wi])e out tlieir dns by v) d According to tlie tradition 

of the nunnery, the EmprC'^s Kbmyb t».iginall\ made tli-cm of the earth of the 
mountain, aiul they bestow ciwr h'rih and make cUildion stop crung at night. 
Kncvrl. ^ oi. I, p. 662, s. v. Itnt-manion. 

6. XiJion JtvdkKidi ii'-rX"/, Q ^ Jt, Vol. I (published in 

I oS), s. V. Iiiii-d rri/ki'. jT 660. 

7. dog-box, 

S. 'flu altending'd«>g-b‘»\. 

(j, rp. -j;;, jiapier-mache dog 

10- 'Iff lit '/c. ".Tch-do-. 

1 1- tS ftC -k- 2aL-,.di;i--(t.^. 

12. 'this was iiio";!!)- .a m1ii e-painted vooden dog, sent by tlie parents of a 
distingiiis’ne<l bride to tire Ueu-e of the bridegroom. It was pl.iced near the bed 
of tie young coujile .and liroiight b.ack by t: e go-between tie next day to the 
biido's paients, wh i presened it as a guaranty i f ti e luck and harmony of their 
children. 
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of the uji-gami, the tutelar}- god of the place, a month after the 
child’s birth] and has become a to}- of the children. Formall}- 
its face resembled that of a little child, and its body was that 
of a sleeping dog. There were male and female dog-bo.xcs ; the 
male ones looked to the left and the baby's charms were put 
inside, while the female ones looked to the right and contain- 
ed the woman’s toilet necessaries and also to}-s. Xowadav-s the 
inu hariko has entirely a dog’s shape ; among the higher classes 
it is still a box with a separate cover." rictures of the old 
and modern inu hariko arc placed between the text of this 
passage. For the mi}'a-mairi a dog-day is generally chosen ; the 
prie.st of the temple waves the .sacred gohei, into which the god 
is believed to descend, over the child’s head, .sa}'ing : “ Ma}- 

this ward off evil and give good hick to the baby ’’ ; at the 
.‘^ame time the child is given its name. W hen leaving the temple, 
the parents pay fifty sen to the prie.st and buy a so-called 
“ eiuuu'i-auie or “ longevity jelly, ” which is sold before the 
temple and which they give as a “ uiiyage ", or “ returning- 
present ’’, to the relatives upon whom they call before returning 
home. The relatives on their part give a papier-mache 
dog, the inu-hariko, to the baby as an excellent protection 
against all evil spirits. This dog has a con\'entional form and 
varies only in si:ze ; its colour is always white, with black dots 
here and there, while it often wears a kind of garment, gold and 
red, with blue and red ornaments representing the sun (in front; 
and the “ tcn/wc ’ g three comma-shaped figures in a circle, which 
represent the Chinc.se T‘ai-Kih, Yang and YiiT, the primum 
mobile, the male and the female principle of the universe.^ The 

I- 

2. E- 

V ^ FS i®' ***' GkooT, Jaarlijksche fcc^ten en ^ebruiken 

der Kmoy-Chinee/en, N'ol. I, ]). 4:;, note 72. 

4. dlic "fi/t’itsii with two commas, a wliite one and a black one 

(male and kmale principle] ls found b’de In side witli the three-conuna-shaped 
iigure ; the latter has also become a family bad^e. d he name tomo-c mean.'* 
“drawing on a (die leather shield worn at the left elbow by archers).’’ 

Comp, h LORENZ, GcsihiLkte der Jipmischcn dMytholo^ie, p. 77, note 7. 
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more rclativ'es are called upon on the day of the child's first visit 
to the temjrle, the more inu-hariko it gets. It is a curious sight 
to see the funn}' papier-mache dogs hanging at the back of the 
riksha of mother and child on the way home. The inu-hariko 
is believed -to be in such a close magical connection with the 
child, that afterwards, when the latter has caught a cold and its 
nose is stopped, the nose of the dog is pierced with a gimlet in 
order to cure the child. And if a baby cries at night, the inu- 
hariko, with a small bamboo basket upon its head, is hung abov'e 
the child in order to make it stoj) crying. At the girls’ festiv'al, 
on the third of March, the dog is placed between the dolls (hina) 
on the hina-dan, or “ doll steps.” 

C. The dog as a bestower of easy birth- 

In regard to the dog as a bestower of casf birili, we may 
mention the fact that the iuaJa-obi no honi,^ “ the festive occa.sion 
of the iwada-girdle,” when Japanese women put on a kind of 
bandage of this name in the fifth month of their pregnancy, 
always takes place on a day of the dog. And when the festival 
of the Suitengu temple in Tokyo, which is celebrated twice a 
month, namely on the fifth and the fifteenth, coincides with a 
dog-day, the charms bought there on that occasion are believed 
to give eas}' birth. As to this special jiower of the dog, we may 
note the following stor\-.- In 1783 the wife of a man called 
Okada Kb became pregnant, whereupon the couple made a 
pilgrimage to the Great Temple at Ise and to the famous Inari 
temple at Fushimi. While they were dining in an inn at the latter 
place, being about to return home, their servant found a small 
dog of the size of a cat sleeping in the woman’s sedan-chair. He 
drove the brute a\\a\' and did not speak about it until they 
reached home. When he told it then, the mother of his mistress 

^ ^ girdle is also called 

2 . TiiSi i i-iJ'Ui, IS m IE 'Vritten in 1S50 by Yamazaki Bisf.i, Ut (iS || ftg, 
who lived 1796-1S56; (h. II, ]>. 21 , under the heading; “ kiiji no kwai,'’ 
fpj ® 1'i;- “ the haunting l'upi>y.” 
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got very angry, because he Iiad duveii the ddg a\v:u- instead of 
keeping it. For as the dog has a ven- eas}' birth, the sleeping 
dog in the pregnant woman’s sedan-chair was an excellent omen 
for her. Therefore the servant was oialercd to go inanaediately 
back to Fushimi and fetch the clog. Me did so, but in the same 
year the dog killed a fox, became mad day the curse <>( the fox') 
and bit several peo[)le who all died.'- Then its master ordered 
the animal to be wrapped up in a batnboo mat and thrown into 
the river. Soon afterwards hF wite gav'e birth to a son, but 
she could not nurse her child and after four or five months it 
fell ill. Xo medicines could cure it and the parents were at 
their wit's end, when Mkada’s attention was drawn to the 
drowned dog b\' its repeated a[)pearance in his dreams and by 
the words of a god wIk.i said to him ; “ Your child's illness is 

caused by the curse of the dead dog ; \-ou must read the 
Hannya (Xirvana) sutra on behalf of its soul.” Thercujron he 
rec^ucsted a Ikiddhist priest to read this sutra for him, and the 
result was marvelous, for the cliild recovered at once, 

D. Dog-charms. 

Besides the character (dog') and the inu-hariko, do^- 
channs also are believed to be efficacious in driving fo.xes and 
other haunting creatures awa\-. .Some twenty years ago it was 
the custom in Kazusa province to go to Mitsumine, a mountain 
in hlusashi, in order to obtain a charm against fo.v-possession, 
when son-iebod\- of the fimily was aflFicted with this disease. 
Such a pilgrimage was called “ going to borrow a dog,'’ “ inn 
wo kari ni iku.” Apparently the meaning of this name w'as that 
an invisible supernatural dog was believed to follow the charm 
and drir^e the tox away. And sacred dogs were actually kept 
in a special building of the temfjle of Alitsumine Gongen, the 

I, Mn \K\W A Seu'n, g ji| in li work entiticil t- 

(or yVi.vf g )]] ^ written in 1S5S, Ch. 1 \', p 15, tha tlic 

liite of a mail doo can he nuickU curod :y applying lea\C' oi tiie ilhcnun 
relioio-uin (jivi/w') to the woumi and Iiainino a moxa on tUe-e lea\-e- d'hc 
is well-known for it-- power to waid e-h had intluenece, coini). my jjaper 
on “ /’f/i /-I’ ' aihi f .r p,,',hr , ill J it- nh I \ '/’r<nts-t. ttoin, \'ol. X\X\'l. 
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“ RIanifcbtation of Witsuniinc,’' a Buddhist name of the mountain 
god. We read about this temple in Yoshiua Togo’s 
Geographical Dictionary ^ ; a large number of pilgrims visited the 
temple and prayed there or adeed for a so-called mountain dog 
(yama-inu, lij o’’ “honorable dog” (o-inu), which they 
bought for mone\'. ( )n the 1 9th of cv'eiy' month a special offer- 
ing of cleaned rice was brought from the temple to the place 
where the dogs were kept ; v. me and red rice were given to a 
bitch when it hail a'oung, and they were all treated with the 
utmost care. These dogs were “ the servants ^kenroku, ^ J^, 
members ot the householdj of Mitsurnine Gongen." Probably 
the mountain god him-elf wa.^ originall)’ belie\'ed to have a 
dog’s shape, as for u.\ami)le the god who led Prince Vamato- 
dake through the mountains of Shinanob and the one who liv'ed 
with a human w ife. ‘ 


E. The hayato. 

While .‘[jeakiiig about the magic power ol the dog, we must 
not omit the so-called hayaiito or haito or hayato (1^ ^), a body 
of Imperial guards in the Palace, v. hose tisk it was to bark as dogs 
on .special occa.sions in order to drive all evil influences awa\-. 
The “ haya-uto no kami ” (ift jE. or “ head of the haya- 
uto "j is aircad}' mentioned among the ofllcials of the Daiho era 
( 701 - 703 ), enumerated in the Ryh hj gige'*. In the iVihongi'" 
we read that when 1 Iiko iirliodemi, the youngest son of Ninigi 
no Mikoto, conipicrcd his cider iirother Ilo-suseri by means of 
the jewel wliich he had got from the Sea-god, Ilo-suseri said : 
“ Prom now on during eighty generations my descendants will be 
)'our clowns (actors, J\g ' , lar, according to another version, 


I- t'i H Iff. ± 11 ii& a IT. -ytan juna jhh.-, Vol. II, 

]). 3054, 

2. ai>i VC p. <y. 
j. S-e ai-w; 16 
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“your dog-tncn (inu-bito, A) ”• “ For that reason,” says the 

author, “ up till now all the hayahito, descendants of Ho suseri, 
do not leav'e the enclosure of the Imperial Palace and serve the 
Phnperor as barking dogs.” Tile Engishiki} describes the 
“ Ceremonies of the head of the hayato ” as follows ; “ Generally 

on New-year’s daj', at an Emperor’s accession to the throne, and 
when foreigners visit the Court, two tai-i," 20 banjo no hayato' 
(“ higher hayato ”), 20 iniagi no hayato^ (“ newly arriv'ed 
hayato,” novices), and 132 hakuchb no hayato" (“hayato who 
wear white clothes,” i.e. the clothes worn by inferior servants 
of the Court nobles), under the command of two k'toanJiiP 
(“ officials ”) and 2 shisci,' are all sitting in rows on the left 
and right outside the <.)ten gate [of the. Palace]. When the 
officials enter for the first time, they rise from their seats, and the 
“ imagi no haj’ato ” bark thrice. (When foreigners visit the 

Court, there is no fi.xed number of times of barking) 

Generally, when an Heir-apparent privatelj' succeeds to the 
Throne,'" and on the da)’ when the new Emperor tastes the new 
crop for the first time,'' the hayato are drawn up inside the Oten 
gate, on the left and right side, and bark when the officials 

enter for the first time Generally, when the Emperor 

makes a far journey, 2 tai-i, 9 banjo no hayato and \0 iniagi 
no hayato, under the command of 2 kioanjin and 2 shisci 
accompany His Majesty. W hen His carriage passes either 
the frontiers of a province or curi'es in mountains, rivers 
or roads, the “ imagi "no hayato ” bark. Generally also when 
the Emperor passes the night somewhere during his journey, 
the hayato bark. Put if His Majest)’ proceeds onl)'’ to a 

>• S jCj l-utilislied in 927; K.’l.K. Vol. XIII, Ch. XXt’III, p. 85+ 
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near place, the}’ do not bark Generally the imagi no 

Iiayato learn barking- from the toi-i', thc'^e on the left hand bark 
first, than tliose on the right hand, and then all together, ten 
times loudl}’ and once with low voices ; finally one man cries 
twice with a thin voice.” In the 0 -ii-kr we read the following : 
“On the 22nd of the iith month of Chenva i ([012) the 
ha}’ato did not bark at the Daisho festival. Then one or two 
of the Court nobles barked with a low voice, but it was quite 
different from the ordinal’}’ sound [of the ha}’ato themselves].” 

An interesting pas.sage on the ha}’ato is to be found in Ban 
XoDUTO.Mo’s'- Iliko bai\'' where three ujiright stones arc men- 
tioned, standing near the tomb of the Emperor Gcmmei 
^707-7 1 5) at Naho}’ama, Soegami di.strict, Vamato province. 
These are the throe so-called “ dog-stones,” cut in relief re- 
presenting naked men with dog's heads. There are traces of red 
paint on them. One of these dog-men, about 2 shaku 6 sun long, 
is leaning with both hands on a sticky and above his head the 
character “ North,’’ is tc) be read. The two other figures 
are squ.itting, w ilh their hanels in the same position as the former, 
but without a stick. In olden times these dog-stones, the figures 
of which are given in a [licturclr}’ the author, were seven in 
number. Four of these “ seven fo.xes of Onabc,” as the people 
called them, are lo.st. The Konjaku inonogatan jbefore 1077)'' 
mentions them as " figures of demons ” (Ig, j^) ; apparently the 
people of that time did not ’understand their meaning and con- 
sidered them as demons, w bile later generations mistook them 
for foxes. In Ban XonuiOMo's ojiinion there w’ere originally 
4 standing and 4 squatting figures ; the character “ North ” 
above the standing one certainly indicates that it was erected on 
the North side of the tomir, and there must have been three 

I. /j\ the diary of I'l jr\\.XKV no ^ ^ g, who lived 

956-1046. 

2- It- Q s. 177,; 1ST'. 

3- it A \ 1.1. 45, p. 52. 

4. Accordin-j^ lo the author, it iwbeiii!<lc.5 a 5a;, og a ',pini>us stick used 
as a lod. 

5. Ch. XXX], nr 35, li. T.K. \'ul. X\'I, p. 1148, 
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otlicr ones on the South, East and W'^est sides. The squatting 
figures w ere probably placed on the corners, so that there w'ere 
eight stones in all. The fact that the}- were called “ the seven 
foxes,” cv'en in the author’s time, because there had been seven 
of them in olden times, seems to indicate that one of them 
was lost already in remote ages, so that tradition onl\- knew' of 
seven figures. Bax XonuxoMO’s cxjf.anatlon ol these dog-men, 
placed on the Emperor’s gra\-e, is very ingenious and probablv' 
correct. He says that formerlj- the ha}-ato, when they had to 
bark at great Couit ceremonies, wore dog-masks, and that 
possibly for this reason their inug>.s, re[) resenting men with 
dog’s heads, were placed on tl'.e Imperiiil grave as tollowcrs ol 
His Majesty even after his death. Just as the living men 
protected the living Emperor and kept off all bad .S[)irits, their 
images did the same at his tomb. The matter reminds u.s of 
the haniz^'a'^ or “ clay -rings,” the clay figures set up at tumuli 
as substitutes for living men ; but while the hanh^'u were only 
intended for the deceased Em[)eror's C(xmfoit, the dog-men 
serv'ed as his protectors. Professor Ei.oklxz, who mentions the 
hayahito twice,' sa_\-.s that the\- Were i)eo[)le from Satsuma and 
Osumi (which fact I have foiAid also stated by Kita.mlra Suln- 
SETsuh, who served as Imperial Guards, and that according to 
Professor Tsucoi there is a' sculpture at X'ara, in which 
hayahito are represented as men with dog's heads. This fact 
agrees well with the above mentioned dog-men on the Plmperor 
Gemmei's tomb. 

F. The Koma-inu. 

Einall)-, we have to mention the .so-called koma-inu, or 
“ Korean dogs ' ', as magical expellers of all evil influences, first 

I* ill socA^iDN, ]). K’t'y Xt'.dng^'^ Ch. \ I, 32II1 \car uf ihc 

Kniperor bui-nui, K.i.K. \'uL 1. p. 127. 

2. JfpiJUu/ii JA f'h , p. I7{’>, n»>te 2^, an. I p. 2^^7, inde 4S. 

3. S # ® (I7S3-1,S50), in hi-, z.ii/-, Jif /h o-' ' 

Seism IK, ^ gI. f' — , p. 407. 

4- ^i\ iHi i peoplo call tiiLin aKm aiaa-ihip ' '• hcavctily 

clug:^/' by a tahe ctyrii'.-l'.'gy. 
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only used in the Palace, but afterwards and also nowadays often 
placed in front of (or within) .Sliintd temples. They are, how- 
e\T'r, more luvis than dogs, and the old writers often call them 
shishi~.loi/ia-uiti } “ Lion-Korean do_e;s,” This is the case in the 
first work in which we fiml them mentioned, nameU' the Makiira 
no sos//!,- which speaks about the sliishi-konninu, which stood in 
the Nijd palace at Kyoto in the bedroom of S idako, the second 
Consort of the Tmperor Ichijd (986-1011)1 ^nd about shishi- 
komainu dances, and says that shishi-komainu, big chairs etc. 
were [daced before the Imperial Curtain of a new Empress. The 
/dg:c'a luonogatorp desci'ibes how after the death of the Empress 
“ the shishi-komainu, which were formerly standing before the 
Imperial Curtain facing cachother in a. solemn wa)', were now 
put aside against the wall of an empty room ” (becau.se they 
could no longer guard the deceased Empress), and how one of 
the Ladies-in-waiting made a poem, in wliich she spoke about 
the shishi-komainu as the guardians of her Imperial Mistress 
during her life. The same work also mentions the shishi- 
komainu dances, performed at the dedication of the temple 
erected in honour of the decea.scd Empress Jdtdm.on-in, Consort 
of the I'lmperor Ichijd, who died in 1074. These were evidently 
the .same dances as the well-known shishi-iuaP or “ lion-dances,” 
performed e\'en to this da}- in the fir-.t month of the year by 
men with Iion-ma-.ks, in order to drive awa}’ evil spirits, and men- 
tioned by Oe .no MAs.\ru.s.\"’ when he de.scribes the dedication of a 
lluddhi--t temple, tlie Kdfukuji at K\ dto. The same author calls 
the shislii-komainu, which were among the articles of furniture 
of the new Empre.s.s, " s/iis.’dgata,"'' “lion-forms.” The same 

I- ICT-IiViC 

2 . ||}j 7-, 5\ritLc:) in looo by Xacdn, ; Ch. VII, 

X niul XI. 

3. wiiucn aliout iico, ( h 'jj X’unobiki no tnki. 
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collective term is used by Taira no Xor.UNORi/ who says ; “ I 

placed [in n66] the Imperial chair inside the curtain [in the 
Nanden, the “ Southern Palace,” one of the buildings of the 
main Palace], raised the hanging') on all four sides and placed 
the shishigata inside [on the elevated floor].” And in a vcr\- 
interesting old book, the d itc and author of which are 
unknown,- we read the following ; — ■“ When the Empress uses 
tl’.e hamadoko [litt. “beach-bed,” a broad couch], the curtain 
and the other things are as before, but as to the s/iishii^ata, 
they are placed opposite eachothor on the left and right side of 
the entrance outside the southern hangings, before the curtain, 
on the left a lion, yellow, with an open mouth, on the right a 
kouiainii'i! white, with its mouth clo.sed, and having a horn.”* The 
fact that thc\’ were called “ lion-forms ” and that the lion-dances 
were indicated b)- the word “ shishi-komainu -dances ” .shows 
clearly that the konvi-inu were considered lions ; but on the 
other hand we can gather from the last mentioned passage 
that the so-called shishi-konninu were not two lions but a lion 
and a unicorn. This is alscj .stated b\' the Emniror Juntok.!.’, 
who reigned from 12 1 1 till 1221 and died in i2|2, in his work 
entitled KinipisItD,^ and is confirmed by the pictures of another 
work,** which dates from 1444. One of the two .shishi-komainu, 


1. ^ fg JJ, "lio V..-1S Irjin iH 1117 .iikI liccam.; .a lAuldhi't priest 111 1177; 
he wrote tlie Jm'ihdLi, tfr 

2. The Kiiiju -../A-Ap'.-'-’r, tS ^ S > u/'/fr, nr .J70, 

Vol. XVI, p. 12S0; it cont.rins an illu'itiatfil <k-i ri[.lioii of all kimK of cere- 
monies, oft'erings, furniuiiCi and .-o on in tlie I’alace. 

.V iSl 

4. /t-' Accordiui^ lo tbe'O cliaractcrs the ni'eanin^ i-s : ‘‘ it is stainiing 

in the corner/' ] 5 ut as there is no riiit'stion of a coriu r, jj.jth stanrlin^ at the 

entrance of tlie curtain, the aiitluT mii-t ha\e wrongly iHed the character .lift 
inst.-ad of .(-f, a-id the meaning must Lc : “ it (the kon.ainu) has a htirn," It i-^ 
remarkalle tliat all the Ja])anLsc auiluTs, who quote this passage, have ntniited 
thei^e two la-t chaiaeters, e\u!ent]y in order to a\t iel the duTiculty 

5. 5^^ ij) ; it is also en’n'ictl A.l/ur iktt w gTc-f'-', ^ “ Imperial 

rcc( rds of the Kemvaku ora (1211-1212).' 

6 dhe 7 X'p him.}' ^,'uii ,->/./,■ zu, 3c ® ^ *ic In]' “ hicuires 

of the furni ur.- u-td on the • ccasi>-n of the Accescrion to the 1 hionc in the llunan 
era(l4.]4,' Cuii-ho iiiiTt., nr o::, \ ol. V. p. 59S. dhesj pictures have been 
copie i by I'ujiv.aka no jal-a, ^ ]f^i i,i 1444, and as there was no 

acce-s o 1 to ti e d h-iriie in this era, the i)eopIe ot later times mils ha\e thought 

that Mtisi'TAEV had gi\en the jucture's of the furniture Used in i ;j 4 ; but in 
that year he only c«)]’ied the old juctiircs of a former f»ccasion. 
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represented in this book, has a dog’s head, but one horn upon it, 
pointing backwards just as the horn of the kilin^ ; yet it is 
different from that Chinese animal, as it lias claws instead of hoofs 
and no scales. It looks to the left, while the other animal, 
n hich is looking to the right, re.sembles also a dog, but has no 
horn ; the latter is apparently the lion, mentioned in the Ruiju 
zatsuyoslio and KiiiipishD. Between the two animals a large 
number of banners and drums are [daccd. According to the 
explanatory note of the author on p. 598 at the side of the 
former animal, this is a “ komaiiiu-gata or “ komainu-shape,” 
made of copper and seated on a cop[ier pedestal, which resembles 
a bowlder, and before it is a copper pillar, a little more than a 
shaku long. Further, he quotes tlw Saetnons/iiki, a part of the 
Engishiki, where the image of a rhinoceros is compared to a 
komainu.^ Although I have not found the passage to which he 
refers in the SacinonsJtiki, but only another one where the 
rhinoceros is mentioned, yet there is sufficient evidence to state 
that the komainu must originally have been different from the 
lion, that is to say a unicorn. 

From the Kana shdzoknsln' we learn that the shishi- 
komainu were placed on the eastern side of the Imperial curtain, 
and from the above quoted Kimpishj that in the Nanden so- 
called “ kage no inu ”, or “shadow-dogs”, were painted on a 
door of the room of the Imperial curtain. As we have seen 
above,^ shishi-gata were placed inside that same curtain, so that 
we arrive at the conclusion that the Ktnperor was guarded 

I. We find .1 picture of the Id-lin, I§^, in de Grooi's Retipous SvsRm 
pf China, Vol. II, p. 819, fig. 36, re])ro<luce<l from a Chinese work. These ki-lin 
are among the enormous stone animals placed along the avenue leading to the 
Imperial Mausolea of the Ming dynasty, together with lions, elephants and camels. 
They have split hoofs and are covered with scales. 

3. K.T.K. Vol. XIII, p. 1 1 19, an im.age of a rhinoceros is mentioned, 
but not compared to a koma-inu. 

4- fS S ^ “’"*0 entitled Misasrih- sluKoimho, J| ^ g ^ g>, 

written by Minamoto no A1.\sasuke, ilf who lived in the second half 

of the twelfth century. Gunsho ruiju, Vol. VI, nr. 112, p. 12. 

5. In the Jinshahi, see above p. 56. 
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there by not less than four shishi-komainu, two painted on the 
door and two copper ones placed in‘iide the curtain. The name 
“ shadow-dogs,” given to the former two, is found in the 
Shimmei hyodan} which explains them as cxpellers of bad 
spirits and compares them to the dogs, crucified at the four 
gates of the capital in China during the Ts'in dynasty, and to 
the two dogs painted in the Palace cjf the Chinese Emperor in 
imitation of the same old custom.’ Hesides in the Nanden, in 
two other buildings of the Palace, namely the Shishinden 
and the Seiryoden, shishi-komainu were placetl inside the 
Imperial curtain, as we read in the Shiuiin lunderi' ; the 
former building contained the throne room, the latter the 
apartments of the Emperor. So the shishi-komainu protected 
His Majesty when giving audience as well as in his sleep and 
domestic life. The same work states that they were also placed 
on both sides of the Shdmei gate when a new Emperor 
succeeded to the Throne. Txhava Chikabu.mi,' a commentator 
of the Tsiircziiregiisa, saj’s that the shishi-komainu are golden 
or copper lions, not dogs, placed near screens in the Palace in 
order to prevent them from moving, and before the gates to 
prevent them, when open, from shutting. Yet he also considers 
them as guardians of the Palace and the Shinto temples.'^ 
Another commentator of the same work, Kitamura Kigin“, 
asserts that on New-year’s day, at an accession to the Throne 
etc., the hayato barked as dogs behind the shishi-komainu in 
order to guard the Emperor. The Engishiki has taught us 
that the hayato were drawn up outside or inside the Dten gate, 
while the Sldmin honden stated that the shishi-komainu were 

*• # IS "Titten by Tada A'oshitoshi, ^ ^ ’"'ho lived 

1697-1750; quoted in the Komaimt -tv, JS Otuhi sosho, ^ g 

Vol. VIII, p. 5. 

2. See above p. 4. 

3 - . 0 S ^ written in 1730 by SAitCK iWA Tatsl’KIYo, III ^ ^ ; 
quoted in the Kontainu k<>, p 6. 

4- ^ M jE lit' 

5. In the Tsureziiregiisa ogisho, ^ written in 1716. 

6. in the Tsurezinr^tsa bimdansho^ p. 395.ch.v1r. 
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placed at the Shomei gate, when the new Emperor succeeded to 
the Throne. W^e can gather herefrom that in olden times the 
procession entered the Palace through the former gate and 
centuries afterwards through the latter. Placing the shishi- 
komainu before the gates was evidently also a later custom, for 
the old books do not mention it. The J/asu kaganii} relates 
how in 1 290 the shishi-komainu in the Shishinden split, where- 
upon the Emperor became alarmed and consulted diviners who 
declared it to be a foreboding of bloodshed, i.e. of war. 

The first time we find the shishi-komainu in a temple 
instead of in the Palace is in the Gempei seisuiki'^ which after 
having mentioned a painted phoeni.x, cuckoo and cock which 
sang and crew, tells the following : — “ The shishi-komainu, 
wliich Jocho [a Buddhist priest] load made and offered to Zoo 
Gongen of Kimpusen [the famous Tengu mountain], had a fight 
[litt. bit eachothcr] in the tem[)Ie hall and fell from their 
pedestals.” An amusing story is told by the monk Kenko 
HosiiP in the Tsurezttregitsa' about the liuddhist priest Seikai, 
who, when visiting a branch temple of the Great Shinto temple 
(Taisha) at Izumi with a large crowd of other pilgrims, saw the 
shishi-komainu standing with their heads in an exactly opposite 
direction to their usual position. He considered this a very 
good omen, and, full of emotion, with tears in his eyes, drew 
the attention of his companions to the miracle. They were all 
astonished and glad that they could tell such an interesting 
incident after their return to Kyoto. But when Seikai asked a 
priest of the temple what the reason might be, the latter 
answered that it was only a trick played by children. So the 
emotion and tears of the good priest had been wasted ! In the 
famous Kamo temple at Kyoto were not only komainu, but on 

1. written in 1340-1350; K.T.K. \'ol. X\ II, p. II 57 > XIII. 

f® ^ ® R ulli "ritten about 1250; Ch. II, Tiikoku Bunko, Xol. V, 

p. 42. 

3 - 

4. ^ probably written between 1334 ami 13313 IinnFX/, 

yi;/. p. 329), <-'li. VII. 
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the door behind them “ shadow-dogs ”, as mentioned above, were 
painted, according to Shirai Soin/ a writer of the Kwambun 
era (1661-1672), who adds that this was not often the case in 
Shinto temples and that its sense was sacred and a secret. As 
to the shape of the komainu, he asserts that they are not lions, 
but dogs from Koma. In regard to this point the opinions 
of the Japanese scholars are different. The Buddhist priest 
Ryotei'^ declares that the komainu are lions, which came from 
Koma and were called dogs by the Japanese because they did 
not know lions. The author of the Wakiin no shiori;’ however, 
bases his opinion that the komainu are not lions upon the above 
quoted passage of the Riiijii zatsnydsho, where one of the 
shishigata is described as a lion, the other as a komainu. lie 
says : “ Although people say tliat the komainu arc images of 

lions, originally brought from Koma one of the king- 

doms of Korea] and now placed at the Southern gate of Todaiji 
[a famous Buddhist temple at Nara], they are not lions, but 
‘ kan ’ (U^, Chinese ‘ lian ’),^ which came from the land of 
Koma (^Q). Some say that they owe their origin to the 

inubito, but this is also wrong The komainu is an 

animal like the Chinese k'uen p'u (?), which is placed 

before the Imperial blind and is called ‘ blind-presscr.’ Those 
in the Shinto temples are also of the same kind.” In Tada 
Yoshito5ih’s“ opinion, the animals placed before the Shinto 
temples are “ szvan ” (^§), a kind of lions, but still more violent 


I' 6 ^ ^ Sj qiiutetl m the Kouutimi ko, p. 9. 

2. who lived 111 hi" work eiUiiled Vaikciku s/idkisaiiy' 

SI®^MCh.v,p.x;/ 

3- .^l| written by TanUv vwA KoiomgAj ^ Jl| i 

1706-1776. 

4. or e.Nplained Ijv WeiJ'' \ViLf ivms, p. 166, follow" : “ A ''Ort 

of black feline l)ea"t found on the confines of the Desert; it is descriijed as a 
inonstrou-s, terrific least, scaly, an«l producing oju /loni in its old age. vSome 
accounts ally it to the I'llietan mastiff, liut the kWn 'I'stio makes it a synonym of 
llie Iff, or Malacca Tapir, to which, or the j/iiuotcroSy it saould jiroljatily he 
referred." This reminds ih of the above quote<l words of T[ jl\v\k\ no 
M i l"! iAi'A in regartl to the cempanson t)f the ktnnaiiiu t<> a rhinoceros 

5. d he autli >x of dit A • .vc; ", i s:, -_e abo\e p. ^-S, iioTl i. 
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than these. The Chinese Empress Tseh T'ien of the T'ang 
dynasty had these lions made and placed near the throne ; she 
also ordered all other kinds of “ osac ” cJunsIii, weights 

for pressing) to be made, and as the customs of that time were 
very much imitated in Japan, the same lions were also used in 
the Japanese Palace, as we read in the Sankwaiki} Fujii 
Kosho (or Takahisa), the author of the Matsu no ocliibcv', refers 
to the Chinese book entitled Yiu sien tiilC where we read : 
“ On the floor stood lions of jade (3E ^ 'T').” with the following 
explanation of a Chinese commentator : “ Lions, carved out of 

precious stone and placed on the floor in order to drive the evil 
demons away and hold down the carpet.” It is with exactly 
the same idea that the shishi-komainu were placed on the 
ends of the southern hangings of the Imperial curtain in the 
Pcilace at Kyoto. After having stated that they were not yet 
found in Ja[3an during the Kara period, as no author of that 
time mentions them, P'ujii goes on as follows: — “ These lions 
were brought from Koma as a present to the Japanese Court 
and were placed in the Palace. At first the Ladies-in-waiting 
did not know that they were lions and called them ‘ Koma 
dogs,’ as they came from Koma and resembled dogs. But as 
some among these ladies knew that they ^^•ere lions, they spoke 
to one another about them as ‘ lions ’ or ‘ Koma-dogs,’ and 
so it became the custom to combine the two expressions into 
one : ‘ shishi-komainu.’ The story-books and diaries, w'hich 
were written in the colloquial, called them therefore ‘shishi- 
komainu ’ or ‘ komainu,’ while the truly historical works gave 
only ‘ shishi ’ (lions), not ‘ Koma-dogs.’ ” 

This looks quite plausible, and yet it is partly wrong, for, as 
we have seen above, only one of the two animals was a lion, the 

1- Ul lA IE> "ritten by Xakayama Tadachika, [U w who lived 
1130-1195. 

lii wrote in 1827 the 0 ^ “ Fcillen pine leaves,” 

Ilyokka sctsur.n, \'ol. _L, p, 776, C'h. 1. 
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other was originally a unicorn, although it afterwards lost its 
horn and took the same shape as the lion. The Japanese, who 
did not know lions or unicorns or whatever strange beasts 
might live in the West, called them simply “ Koma-dogs ”, or 
indicated them by the collective name “ lion-forms ” (shishigata), 
and afterwards combined the Chinese word “ sJtisJd” with 
koinaimi into one term. In order to explain the word “ Koma 
degs,” later generations invented the legend that, when the 
Empress Jingo (170-269) conquered Korea, the king of Koma 
swore an oath that his descendants would be the servants and 
dogs of Japan ; he liad an image of a dog made which he 
presented to the Empress as a sign of his submission.’^ As to 
the character “ koma,” which means a kind of wolf-like 
dog, this is found in the old names of two villages in Yamashiro 
province, namely Okoma and Shimotsukoma (;^ and "{» JQ), 
“ Great and Small Koma.”- The inhabitants of these places, 
the “ Komabito ” were, according to the Sandai 

jitsurokd , the descendants of the Korean prisoners of war, pre- 
sented to the Emperor Bidatsu 1.572-585) by Satehiko, after he 
had punished Koma for having attacked Kudara. So it is 
clear that the character was used to indicate the land of 
Koma (K g). 

After this long digression, which was necessar)' to show 
whether the komainu are real dogs or not, we arrive at the 
conclusion that, although they are not dogs, their magical 
power of driving away evil spirits is identical with that of 
the dog. They are both protectors of mankind, but the 
komainu guard the Emperor, the Palace and the Shinto 
temples, while the dogs protect women, children and ordinary 
houses. 


1. See ihz Matsu no othiba, Ch. I, p. 774; comp, the Ilaclihnan giuldhim, 
A jB. fi b 1 I|) 'vritten in 1532 by the Buddhibt priest Kwaigen, ^ yC; b 
GunsJio riiiju, nr 13, Vol. I, p. 456. 

2 . M’amydshd, quoted in the Matsu no ochiba 1.1. 

3. A K written in 901, Ch. V, K.T.K. Vol. I\ , p. 93. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sorcery by means of the dog-god. 

Judging by the facts above stated, we might be inclined to 
believe that the dog's supernatural power was and is always 
used in a good cause, namely, to protect mankind against evil 
influences. There is, however, also another superstition, which 
makes the same animal a terrible weapon in the Irands of wicked 
sorcerers. The so-called imi-gaud (X #). or “ dog-god ”, is 
feared by the people of Shikoku as a formidable enemy, which 
brings illness, madness, nay even death. The first work in 
which I found this dog-god mentioned, the Daigo znihitsii^, 
dates from 1670. We read there the following : — “In Shikoku 
the so-called dog-god is found. It is said that, if a man who 
has such a dog-god hates somebody, the dog-god suddenly 
possesses that person, whereupon the victim becomes mad and 
ill or even dies. A physician who lived in Shikoku told me, 
that the people there are so accustomed to hear stories about 
the dog-god, that they are very much afraid of him, and if 
anyone has caught a cold or suffers from malaria and fever, 
the patient himself as well as the inmates of the house consider 
it as the work of a dog-god. Then they make so much fuss 
about the matter, and so many yamabushi or similar fellows 
come to the house and pray and bring about evils which did 
not exist before, that in this way many a patient dies. I think 
the physician was right.” After having quoted this passage the 
author of the Kiyit, slioran compares the dog-god to the snake- 
gods of China, the Sanindo, Sanyddd and Kyushu. 

written by Nakayama CHboi, tfi jl] and quoted 

by Kitamura SinxsErsu (or Xoiirvo), ^ ^ Hfs as. in his) Kivu shoran^ 

ch.vni. 
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The same comparison is made by Ise Teijo', who gives 
the following details : “ There is a wicked sorcery called 

‘ inu-gami,’ ‘ dog-god,’ which is even now to be found in families 
who have handed it down from remote times. The people 
of Tosa (in Shikoku) say that, when a person who employs a 
dog-god sees any one eating some nice food and wishes to 
eat it himself, the dog-god suddenly possesses the man who is 
eating and says with a loud voice; ‘Give me that food.' If 
the man sends the food to the employer of the dog-god, the 
latter goes out of him and he recovers. This is a matter con- 
cerning not only food, but also clothes and others things. For 
this reason the employers of dog-gods have no intercourse with 
other people, nor do they marry with them. If one carries a 
tooth of a fox in his pocket, the dog-god does not possess him, 
and if one goes with a fo.x tooth in his pocket to the house of a 
person who is possessed by a dog-god, the latter at once goes 
out of the patient and leaves the house. As there are no fo.xes 
in Shikoku, it is said that there are people who bu>’ a fox tooth 
in another province and keep it about their persons. Further, 
it is said that, if one’s forefather used a dog-god, the latter is 
transferred to his children and grand children and does not leave 
the family.” 

In the Kokoii hyaku inonogatari hyoda/r the way is des- 
cribed in which such a dog-god is obtained. “ A dog is 
loosely tied with a rope to a pillar, and a vessel with food 
is placed at such a distance that he can only reach it with 
the tip of his nose. In this way he dies with hunger and his 
soul is worshipped. It is something like the ‘ A«-poison ’ 
(jg in China.” A little different is Motoori’s descrip- 
tion, quoted by Aston^, which runs as follows : — ■“ A hungry 
dog is tied up in sight of food which he is not allowed 

*• ip' ^ "ho lived 1715-1784, in his work entitled Jikuro-kuny 

M IS fll- Ch. HI, p. 10. 

2. "S' M ^ Ib S? lished in 1686, see above p. 26, note 4; 

quoted by Indue, \ ol. IV, p. 233. 

3. See above p. 3. 

4. Shinto, p. 332. 
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to eat. When his desire is keenest, his head is cut off 
and at once flies to seize the food. This head is put into a 
vessel and worshipped. A seq»ent or a weisel will do as well.” 
Aston adds : “It constitutes a lui^htj' charm, which cvidentlv 
owes its power to the keenness of the animal's sufferings. The 
Fiizoku Gii'aliF tells a .story which was probably invented in 
order to account for this custom. ‘ An old woman buried her 
pet dog, leaving onlj' the head above ground. Then she cut 
him about with a bamboo saw, saying: “If thou hast a soul, 
kill such a one, and I will make thee a god.” The man really 
did die afterwards in strange fashion. From that time the 
dog-deity dwelt in the old woman’s house and wrought many 
wonderful curses.'- In Tosa each village has several inugami- 
mochi jdog-deity -owners'). They are shunned by their neigh- 
bours. A match -maker’s first inquiry is whether there is such 
a person in the family.” 

Mur.ase Kotet* gives the following : — “ I continually hear 
the people of all the provinces of the Nankaid(V .speak about the 
Dog-god. They say that, if wicked fellows worship such a 
god well, he inflicts on those who are hated by them a curse, 
still more powerful than that of foxes or badgers. Sometimes, 
if the worshippers of a dog-god see that another possesses 
money, clothes or other things, and they desire to obtain them, 
they make the god possess that man and bring a curse on him. 
The god passes from father to son and grandson, and, even if 
one dislikes him, he cannot get rid of him. Therefore nobody 
among the villagers marries a member of such a family. Of 
late they have gradually died out, but nobody dares pull down 
the old houses which they occupied, so that these are found 
everj'where. In my opinion it is a kind of ‘ canine ku ’ g, 
Chinese dog-sorcerjT-” 

1. , 

2. Comp. the“ An/ci ni okent kikhyo hxakniianj'’ ^ E<| H 1908, p 202. 

3. “ CevV;/ nissho^' ^ B written in 1807 ; Ch. 
XII, p. 36 b. 

4. Shikoku, Kii and Awaji. 

5. Comp, above p. 4. 
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Hosokawa Ju.njiro* says : “ The people of Shikoku often 

suffer from a kind of madness which they call ‘ Inu no tatari,’ 
‘Dog’s curse.’ Whenever I have seen it, the possessed person 
was a woman or somebody of low standing. It was the same in 
olden times. The Chinese book Fmtg sitli Pimg P contains the 
following: ‘In general all strange things occur to women or 
persons of low standing. The reason is that the latter are stupid 
and timid, and incline to believe such tales and to greatly enlarge 
upon them. If learned people do not reflect upon these things, they 
also are afraid of them ; so that the evil spirits get hold of their 
empty souls and soon inflict calamities upon them.’ This is true.” 

Inoue Enryo^ gives several details about the dog-god, 
obtained from persons in Awa province and Yamaguchi pre- 
fecture. Besides what we have read already in the above 
quoted passages, we learn from a resident of Awa, that all the 
female members of a family in which a dog-god had passed down 
from generation to generation, were called “ inugami ” by the 
people of the province, who were ashamed to have intercourse 
with them. These inugami often suffered from madness, but men 
were very seldom attacked b>’ the disease. The inugami-families 
were all poor, and the reason why they were disliked so much 
was principally a matter of food, which they were believed to 
extort from the people by means of their dog-god. Of late they 
have vanished, but before the Restoration a large number of 
persons who were possessed by a dog-god or by foxes went to 
the Buddhist temple Jizoji in Taehi-e village, in order to pray to 
Jizo, famous for the many miraculous cures he had wrought. 
If the priest read sutras on their behalf, the inu-gami incessantly 
danced, or spoke gibberish, or jumped while dancing from the 
verandah and fell on the ground, whereupon they were tem- 

1- IB III i® ^ SI>. in his work entitled “ Gcwi zitihilsit;' ® 

WTitten in 1886, Ch. II, p. 41. ^ 

2 - written J)y Vixu^Sitro, gi gj, in the last half of the 
second century. 

3. Yokimigaku kogt, ^ US “ Lectures on Folklore,” Vol. IV, 

pp. 237 seqq. 
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porarily cured. Soon afterwards, however, they acted again 
as madmen and it was impossible to drive the dog-god out of 
them. In jumping from the verandah, which was about 2 ken 
(12 shaku, nearly 12 feet) high, they did not hurt themselves 
in the least. The writer of the letter saw an old woman 
possessed by a dog-god, who loudly lamented and wept in the 
presence of the head-priest of the temple ; and when the latter 
went awa\N she gradually stopped weeping and requested the 
bystanders to -push her from behind, when, with a noise as of a 
drum in her stomach, she came to her senses. If the priest was 
not present, she could not be brought into this state of madness. 

A man from Yamaguchi prefecture tells us of a case of 
hypnotism, in which the hypnotized person was believed to be 
possessed by a dog-god, used by the hypnotizer. A police- 
man frightened the former b>' drawing his sword and shouting at 
him, whereupon the lu'pnotized man fell down and went to sleep. 
After a while he awoke in an ordinary condition, but very tired. 
Those who are possessed by a dog-god are very susceptible to 
the so-called “ kami-utsuri ” or “ god-removal ” ; that is, they 
often get into an ecstatic trance at a temple festival, and, wildly 
dancing, push their way hither and thither through the crowd. 
Woe to him who then tries to check them, for they beat him 
dow'n with a force tjuitc unnatural to them. 

Dr. Inoue^ also quotes the following information from the 
Yoviiuri SJiivibiin, a newspaper ; — In a village of the Takada 
district, in the province of Aki, a certain bride was so rich and 
beautiful, that the family of the bridegroom just for that reason 
suspected her to be an “ inugami.” When the rumour spread, the 
people in the neighbourhood got so afraid of the poor girl, that 
some of them even went elsewhere in order to escape from her 
influence. At last one of the bridegroom’s relatives, who had 
spoken to her very angrily, was possessed by the dog-god, 
and thereafter successively all those who spoke ill of her were 


I. Vol. IV, P 241. 
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similarly possessed. All these persons spoke like lunatics. 
Indue liimself states^ that stilt nowadays marriages with inugami 
families are avoided and the dog-god is believed to take posses- 
sion of the owners of such goods as his employer desires to 
obtain. In Tosa province this possession is called “to be bitten 
by a dog god'^ ”. Patients so afflicted say to everybody they meet 
that they have been bitten by the dog god of so and so, and the 
people believe them. It is also said that food wanted b>’ a member 
of an inugami family spoils at once if it is refused to him. 

Pinally, we may mention the iimganii-bito, or “ dog-god- 
men ”, in Kyoto. In the Kandcn kohitsii' we read the following 
concerning these men : — “ In Atagodera, in the blast of Gojo at 
Kydto, there is a kind of people who sell bow-strings and are 
called ‘ tsurumeso.’ This may be on account of the street 

calls which they utter Their name is written with the 

characters fi^ 71 (inugami-bito). As I did not understand 
this, Morikawa Koin said it might be because they resemble 

sacred men (jpljl without actually being such P'rom 

olden times until now these persons have had to do with the 
festivals of Jinushi Gongen of Kiyomizu (in Kyoto) ; further, 
they have been wont to accompany the mikoshi (sacred cars 
or sedan chairs) at the Gion_ festivals. Six men, their heads 
wrapped up in white cloth, and with sticks in their hands, walked 
ahead, followed by several others who were helmeted and clad 
in armour. Being fierce of appearance, they resembled sacred 
men (gods), though without being such. e\lthough one might 
think of them as servants of the gods, }'ct they also appear, 
dressed in the same garb and walking ahead, as at the Gion 
festivals, at the funerals of the Lord j\bbots of the Higashi and 
Nishi Hongwanji and the Bukkoji (three famous Buddhist 

1. Vol. IV, p. 242. 

2. Inugami ni kui-t'^iikaictari. 

3 - F 4 ffl Sf "ritlon in 1799 I,y KAM,|.Nki> KCKK.I, ff) i!l ^ 
(pstui'.onym of Has .Slkkvo'.iu, fF Ijy<iLhi s:li:i>iii, Vol, “p — , 

P. 54- 
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temples at Kyoto), and take charge of their cremation As 


they are proud of the position and fame they thus enjoy, they 
do not marry common people jheimin, ^ ,R)-” The same 
details are to be found in Ise Teijo’s Ansai zuilutsii}- . 

In another work, entitled Shiojirr, the inugami-bito are 
supposed to have been formerly servants of the head-priest of 
the Gion temple (a Shinto temple at Kyoto), and a letter, dating 
from 1240, is quoted, in which an abbot of Hieizan writes to 
this head-priest the following words ; “ There are nowadays 

a large number of people who only recite prayers (without 
doing good works). This way of praying is quite contrary to 
Buddhism. As formerly, you must order the inugami-bito to 
put a stop to this.” 

On consideration of these j)assages we arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the inugami-bito did not bear this name because 
they were only “ sacred men in appearance, being in reality 
dogs,” as IMorikawa Koin thought, but that the reason why 
they were called so by the ancient Japanese lies much deeper. 
When reading about their walking in front in the important 
religious processions of the Gion temple", as well as in the 
funeral processions of the Lord Abbots, while also playing a 
part in the festivals of the famous Buddhist temple Kiyomizu- 
dera, and causing the bad religious habits of the people to cease, 
we cannot help connecting their name with the above described 
magic power, possessed by the dog, of driving away all kinds 
of bad influences. It is ijuite [probable that these men did for 
the priests and temples, what the hayabito did for the Emperor 
and the Balace, namely [)rotect them against evil demons. 


Sic ^ ^ P- 5 ®* .^t)out I>K Ti-aju, comp, above p. 46, 

note 3. 

2- Hi, written l.y Xoi.fK v.i;, ^ if -fg who lived l66o- 

1733; th. HI, p. 32. 

3. As indicated alxive (p. 45 seq ) the priest^ of the -aine temple painted the 
eh.xracter )'^ (doc;) on the lorthead, ut bahtc^. '1 here was perhaps some connec- 
tion between this secret cl arm” and thi inuoami-hito. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Conclusions. 

In reflecting upon the different legends and beliefs, pre- 
valent in China and Japan and mentioned in this treatise, we find 
that hardly anything in them is original Japanese superstition ; 
it is nearly all Chinese fancy in a Japanese garb. Yet the way 
in which the rich material thus imported from China into Japan 
was selected and transformed by the Jajjanese, clearly shows 
their original ideas. Apparently the dog was one of their 
favourite animals, while in China, on the contrary, its bad, 
demoniacal character comes much more to the front than 
its protective power. \Ary few are the Japanese legends about 
wicked dog-demons, and very numerous those about dogs 
•which assisted and protected nr.inkind. The only case of an 
evil man-d'.g, found in Japaivese literature, is the story of the 
highway robber .\yashi no Omaro, who, according to the 
Niliongi" , jumped out of his burning house in the shape of a 
white dog and attacked his enemy, but was killed by the latter 
and after death resumed his human form. It was also a white 
dog who lived in the mountains with a young woman, stolen by 
him from Kyoto, and whose curse caused the death of the man 
who tried to rescue her'. The colour zvhitc is very freepent in 
both Chinese and Japanese dog-legends ; white and red are 
evidently the colours of supernatural dogs. For the animal in 
the last mentioned story was a mountain god, as well as the 
white dog who ted Prince Yamatodake through the mountains 
of Shinano’. Here we probably have to do with an original 


1. Sec above jc lo. 

2. See above p. i6. 

3. See alx»vc }>. q 
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Jajianese sujierstition, namely the belief in dog-shaped mountain 
gods. Up to the present time the only animals allowed on 
Kdyasan, the sacred mountain of the Shingon sect in Kii 
province, where are the pilgrim-visited tombs of Kobo Daishi, 
Ivnkd Daishi and so many other famous men, are dogs, because 
when Kdbd ascended the mountain for the first time (during the 
Kdnin era, 810-823!, he met Kariba Mydjiit", the mountain god, 
who was hunting there with two dogs. It is clear that the 
reason lies deeper, and that Kariba himself was originally a 
dog-shaped mountain god ; otherwise the Shingon priests would 
not have made this concession to Shinto. The god was said to 
ha\'e promised to protect the monastery-, and this is just the 
ordinal'}' wa}’ in which the clever lluddhist propagandists 
connected Shinto w ith their own doctrines in order to use the 
old beliefs for their own benefit instead of fighting them. 
According to another and slightly different version of the 
legend\ a black and a white dog led Kobo Daishi, and the 
god himself showed him the way. After having built the 
monastery, he worshipped this god under the name of Kariba 
Mydjin, the “ Brilliant God of the Hunting place.” This 
is the reason \sh}', on the picture representing the god, a 
black and a white dog arc painted b'ing at his feet. 
Again, another legend^ e.Nplains the name of the Inn viidd', 
the “ August temple of the Dogs,” a little branch temple of 
the C)su shimpukuji of the Shingon sect, as follows ; “ The 

founder of the monaster}', the Shingon priest Mukwan, wdien 
making a pilgrimage through all the provinces, arrived, in the 
Juei era (1182-1183), at this place, but was so tired that he 
w ould have died if a black and a white dog had not appeared 
with wet lea\'es in their mouths, by means of which they gave 
him something to drink. Immediately he came to and w'as 

1. ^ the “ God of the Hunting [dace " 

2. Murkav, ILDiahvol' fer trtiTcUos hi Ja/tui, 7th ed. (1906), p. 3S1. 

3. S/iiiyiri (see a' ove p. 69, note 2), Ch. VII, p. 6. 

4. S(U'ziii'i\usii (see alM>\o p. 8, note l), Ch. CXIII. 

5 * 
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convinced that these dogs were messengers of Koya Myojin, 
the Shinto god of Koya san. Thereupon Amida ordered him 
in a dream to build a little chapel on the spot, and, following 
the divine command, he placed in it images of Amida and of 
the black and the white dog, and called the chapel Inn niido." 
As we saw above' there was in the mountains of Harima 
province a Buddhist temple called “ Inu-dera',”, or “ Dog- 
temple,” with a Shinto shrine devoted to the tw'O dog-shaped 
guardian-gods of the region. The cult of these dogs was 
probably much older than the Buddhist temple itself. Later 
legends used to explain the worship of the dog-gods in the 
mountains as due to the remarkable fidelity of these dogs to 
their masters, whose lives they saved even after having been 
killed by them. The existence of Inngaini Myojin, the white 
Dog-god in Omi, the Keyizu no sha and the Kenibi 7to sha (the 
“ Shintd temples of the Dog’s head and the Dog’s tail”) in 
Mikawa, and the name of the IDddhist monastery Kentineizan 
(“ Dog-howling monastery ”) in Izumi province were all ex- 
plained in the same way'x But the gods of all these places were 
probably originallv- dog-shaped mountain gods. 

White dogs were often considered as incarnations or 
messengers of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, as for example the dog 
out of whose nose tlie precious silk threads came\ the one that 
appeared at Naritsune’s pillow and cured him, probably Fugen 
Bosatsu himself', and Fudd Myod’s dog whose head, cut off by 
his master, flew' up to a snake on a branch of a tree and killed 
it in order to save his master’s life. For, according to the 
Buddhist explanation, it was P'udd Mydd’s dog, and not a 
mountain god’s messenger or incarnation. White or red dogs 
were also believ'ed to have supernatural knowledge of the future 
and of hidden sorcery, as we have seen in the tale of the 

I- Tg. 23- 

2. Above pp. 23 '-erj. 

3. Above p. 16. 

4. Above p. 17. 
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Saiishu kidan}-, where a white dog predicted a landslip, and also 
in the legend about Fujiwara no Michinaga's red dog, which 
warned him not to pass over a dangerous magic instrument, 
hidden under the ground.'* 

In the old books, down to as late as the fourteenth 
century, we often find the dog mentioned as an ominous animal, 
and mostly in a bad sense. Howling, fighting, ascending a 
Palace tower, defiling places, appearing in the Palace with parts 
of human bodies in their mouths, all these acts of the dogs were 
considered as portending evil. Their birth and death made the 
Palace unclean, so that religious and other ceremonies had to 
be put off ; nay ev'en if a dog had bitten a child, the same 
consequences followed, hlost diviners would therefore have 
declared the fact that a dog brought forth its young inside the 
Imperial curtain of the Empress to be a very bad thing, but Oe 
no Masahira, the great doctor of divination, was not so super- 
ficial in his art, and by an ingenious use of Chinese characters 
predicted from the event the birth of a Crown-prince ([Oi6)\ 
If the seer had lived in later times, lie would have added that 
the dog was famous for its easj- birth and therefore also in 
this respect an extraordinarily good omen for the Empress.^ 

Buddhism often spoke of men or women reborn as dogs 
or human reincarnations of dogs. Through the connection 
existing between the different existences a loyal man became a 
dog which guarded the Emperor in the Palace^, while a puppy 
that had heard a part of a holy te.xt was reborn as a priest 
who could easily read only the same parC. But sometimes 
people who had killed and eaten dogs, or had rudely treated a 
Buddhist priest, fell even during their lives down to the level of 
the animal-road and acted and barked as dogs^. 

1. Above p. 33. 

2. Above p. 17 seqq. 

3. Above p. 19. 

4. Comp, the tale of the T'isii kiihvi, al>)ve p. 49 >o<j. 

5. Above p. 20. 

b. Above p. 22. 

7. Above p. 25. 
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As we have stated above, it was the better side of the dog 
which predominated in Japanese superstition. It rendered the 
best services to mankind in recognizing and killing transformed 
foxes, badgers, and cats, in driving away all kinds of evil spirits, 
and in bestowing easy birth upon women. All this was not 
only ascribed to the dog in the times of old Japan, but has been 
even to the present day. The Chinese books have taught us 
that the two former beliefs were borrowed from China, but the 
Japanese have greatly extended them. In China a dog’s bark- 
ing was believ'ed to frighten away the dangerous birds which 
were said to menace the lives of babies ; in Japan the papier- 
mache dog, the inu-hariko, is the perpetual protector of little 
children, and when hanging above their heads makes them stop 
crying, just as did the red bag with dog’s hair that was tied on 
their hands in China. Even the words “ inu no ko, inu no ko,” 
“ puppy, puppy,” are considered to make the Japanese baby 
quiet when it cries in its dreams ; for the evil spirits which vex it 
flee when hearing their enemy’s name. The red dots of ink, 
placed in China on the foreheads of Ijabies, in order to drive away 
the demons of disease, have been made more efficacious by the 
Japanese by replacing them with the character (dog), while the 
imitation of the dog’s bark, practiced in China in order to frighten 
away the evil birds which bring calamity, was practiced in the 
Japanese Palace b}- the hayabito, a body of guards especially 
appointed for the purpose of driving away all evil spirits by 
means of their barking, and thereby protecting His Majesty. 
Sometimes these hayabito guarded their Imperial Master even 
after his death, for their images, representing men with dogs 
heads, were placed about his tomb. And besides this the 
Emperor and his Consort were guarded by the “ Korean dogs,” 
the “ shishi-koinainu” one of which was a lion and the other 
a unicorn. These images came from China via Korea and soon 
found their way from the Palace to the Shinto temples which 
they still guard. The so-called inuganii-bito, or “ dog-god- 
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men ” at Kj'oto, who walked in front in the religious processions 
of the Gion temple and in the funeral processions of the I^ord 
Abbots, were probably representative of magical dogs which 
drove away all evil spirits, as the hayabito did in the Palace and 
at the places where the Emperor stopped on Iris journeys. There 
is but one thing which we did not find in the Chinese books, 
namely, the belief in the dog as the magic bringer of easy birth. 
It may be that this is an original Japanese idea, for neither the 
dog-box, used for the baby clothes in the lying-in room, nor 
the special importance of the dog-days for pregnant women or 
these who want to become mothers, can be traced back to 
China. 

Finally, in the seventeenth century, we first found dog- 
sorcery, again a Chinese idea, by which the soul of a dog, 
beheaded when all but famished in sight of food, is used by its 
worshippers in order to obtain food or other things from people 
whom this spirit possesses, makes mad, nay even kills. It is no 
wonder that the families, which are believed to employ such a 
dog-god, arc shunned and feared by the people of Shikoku, 
where this su[)erstition prevails. Although we did not find 
exactly the same magic in China, yet we read about dogs as 
instruments of a ///-sorcerer' ; while the Chinese cat-sorcery 
makes us sure that we hav'c not to do in this respect with an 
original Japanese invention, as it teaches us that the employing 
of the spirit of an animal in order to make it possess persons 
is entirely a Chinese thought. The only passage where besides 
this dog-god, we found a wicked kind of dog-demon, was in the 
SansJiu kidair, but this was apparently a mole, not a real dog. 
As to the robber in the XUiongi, who jumped in the shape of a 
dog out of his burning house, he was evidently not believed to 
be a dog-demon, for after having been killed, he resumed his 
human form. 


1. Above p. 4. 

2 . See above p. 32. 
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In regard to the time in which these different beliefs 
prevailed, we may observe that the dog is spoken of as an omen 
in the oldest books, from the 8th century down to the 14th. 
The hayabito are mentioned principally in books dating from 
between the 8th and the nth centuries; while in the three 
centuries next following the tracing of the character ^ (dog) 
on a child’s forehead was practiced at the Court. The shishi- 
komainu were used there from before 1000 A.D., and the 
Gempei seisniki (written in 1250) mentions them for the first 
time as placed in a Shinto temple. White dogs as mountain 
demons are found as well in books of the 8th and the i ith 
centuries as in those of the eighteenth, if my conjecture about the 
dog temples in the latter time is correct. Buddhism regarded 
dogs as reincarnations of men and manifestations of Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas from the eleventh century onward ; but persons 
who acted and barked as dogs in consequence of their evil 
deeds were not mentioned before 1700 (Shinc/ionioHshu). 
Finally, sorcery by means of the inugami, and magic by means 
of the inu-hariko, belong to the three last centuries. 

So far the dog ; let us now see what the above quoted 
passages on the cat have taught us. 

Introduced from China at the end of the loth century, the 
cat was first treated in the Palace as a precious treasure ; her 
young were tenderly taken care of as if they were babies, and 
she herself obtained from the Kmperor the rank of a I>ady-in- 
waiting. But gradually she became a common domestic animal 
of the people, and in the 1 3th century her glory had departed, 
her reputation having changed to that of a dangerous demon, 
haunting mankind. When more than ten years old, she was 
sometimes believed to spread a mysterious light at night, or to 
run away with precious objects, p'rom the 14th century until 
now the old nckomata with her forked tad has been looked upon 
as a frightful supernatural being, and the 17th century spoke of 
her as an animal of darkness, a domestic tiger (tegai no tora). 
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just as also with the Chinese, who for this reason are afraid that 
the cat might cause a corpse to reviv'^e and change into a terrible 
demorf. The Japanese, who have the same fear, lay edged 
tools upon a corpse, or place a sword at its side, in order to 
prevent the cat from walking over if’. In the 17th, i8th and 
19th centuries there were current a large number of tales of 
old haunting cats, which were due to a mixture of Chinese and 
Japanese superstition. The Chinese part is not only the idea that 
they get supernatural power by old age, but includes also their 
sitting, walking or dancing on their hindlegs with a towel on the 
head, which is done in Chinese legends by the dog, and their 
connection with old women, although in another sense than in 
China. For in the latter country the cat is the magic instru- 
ment of hags, and in Japan she devours old women and assumes 
their shape. In this case the inmates of the house observe with 
astonishment, that the old mother has at once become a most 
disagreeable creature, which shuns company, lives in a dark 
room and drinks enormous quantities of wine. 

When a cat had been killed, her curse fell not only upon 
him who had done the deed, but upon all his descendants down 
to the seventh generation. Sometimes she killed the culprit, 
sometimes her soul possessed a woman in his house and spoke 
through her mouth, until it left her body in the form of a 
luminous ball. In order to soothe her angry ghost, Buddhist 
prayers were recited, or a shrine was built, and a strict order 
was given never to kill a cat in the house again. When ten 
years old a cat can speak, but when born as a cross between a 
fox and a cat she is able to speak even before this age. 

i\lso wc have to mention the legends of the nineteenth 
century, in ^vhich the cat played a good part instead of tliat of 
an evil demon. In these tales she sacrificed her life on behalf 
of her master or him who had been kind to her, and was 


1. See above p. 7. 

2. hvakiuhuiy a W S’ written in 1908 by Okl'ML'ra SiiIGEflRu, 
* B S 5 k l| 5 . P- 194- 
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rewarded by burial in a Buddhist grave-yard, with a stone over 
her grave and masses read for her soul. Also in another respect 
the cat is considered ' a very useful animal. There is an old 
tradition among Japanese sailors, according to which a three- 
coloured tom-cat (white, black and brown) is an excellent 
charm against evil spirits. Such an animal knows beforehand 
when a storm is near and climbs upon the mast, where she 
keeps off the demons. Therefore it is necessary to have such a 
cat on board, however rare and expensive she may be.^ It is 
said that Enshin, a priest of the Tendai sect, had a golden cat 
on board the ship by which he returned from China w'ith a 
precious collection of holy Buddhist texts. He was so afraid 
that the rats might destroy the books that he used this magic 
cat against these enemies. Years afterwards the cat was dug 
out of the ground by a man whose family for this reason got 
the name of Nekoma'^ The same magic power is ascribed to a 
so-called Nitta no ncko (,|lr (5 / Jff), that is, a picture of 
a cat painted by Nitta. Where this picture is hanging no 
rats appear, and it is therefore highly regarded by breeders of 
silk-worms^. So we see that even such a wicked demon as 
the cat has her good points, and even her picture is useful in 
superstitious Japan. 


1. Kikkyo kyakudan, p. 196. 

2. Saezuri^isa, WTitten in 1839 by Kai'O Jakl ax, Jp ^ ^ Ch. XX. 

3. Kikkyo hvakiidan, p. 198. In the same way the cats, carved by the 

famous sculptor Hidari JingorO, ^ jE fip, "lio lived 1594-1634, are believed 

to drive away the rats. 

4. Corrections ; 

P. 4, note 3 : i>. 8, note 2, rc.ad p. 2, note S. 

P. 6, note I ; , read j®. 

P. 12, note I ; 3^;, , read 

P. 19, note 2 : 1^, , read 

P. ly, note 6 : , read 
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The Chairman said that Dr. de Vis'^e^ had last year made valuable con- 
tributions to the Transactions of the Society. The paper just read was likewise 
full of interest. He wished to exj-fress to Dr. de X'isser the warm thanks of 
all present for this further pa|>er; and in doing so he felt sure that he 
arrogated to himself no prerogative which all would not gladly accord. 

The Chairman further said that folldore is of permanent and uncommon 
interest. Narration of it is both entertaining and informing. It suggests, not 
only the nature of belief's and superstitions, but also much concerning the 
qualities of mind and the stage of mental development of a people. Hence it 
has its place and value in sociological investigations. 

Two points of seemingly paradoxical nature were prominently suggested to 
the chairman's thought by this pa|>er. It is frequently asserted that the Japanese 
are deficient in power of imagination ; hence in invention and initiative. Vet 
these narratives attest that, in matters of superstition, the Japanese fancy has 
lx*en strikingly active. In the way of knowledge and of the scientihc habit of 
correlating cause and clTect, they show’ the same faculty as other peoples to 
imagine supernatural e\})lanations of the unknown and to weave them intti 
weirdly fascinating legends. In the second place, these dog and cat legends, 
as w’ell as the familiar fox and badger superstitions, seem to show’ a relative lack 
of imaginative power, in that they incorporate the suj->ernatural powers in 
commonplace forms, assc'Ci.ate them with common animals. The more imagina* 
tive superstitions of western i^oples usually ascribe strange forms to supernatural 
mcnlfestations or else simply omit to ascribe any material form to them. 
Herein the Japanese fancy seems less fertile than tliat of Western people. 

Perhaps the paper had suggested to other members thoughts which they 
might wish to present in further discussion of this interesting subject. 

Mr. E. W. Clement said that Dr. de Visser did his w’ork so thoroughly that 
not much was left to be said on the su])ject ; and he could only hope, like Ruth 
of old, to pick up a few’ sheaves, w'hich Dr. de Visser, like the reapers in the 
held of Boaz, had probably dropped on purpose. 
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Dr. de Visser lias rightly given a good deal of attention to the subject of 
and has cited many instances thereof. He did not, however, mention 
one famous case, that of The Vampire Cat of Nabeshima,” related by Mitford in 
his “ Tales of Old Japan.” This cat, as the accompanying illustration in that 
book shows^ had two tails, or a forked tail, as the word 7naia would indicate. 
And, by-the-way, there are also said to have been cats with three tails, or a 
three-forked tail (wZ/wz/i/z/fr). Mitford aKj reIatc^ in his “ Talcs of Old J^tpan ’* 
a story of a faithful cat similar to those related by Dr. de Visser. 

Cats appear more or less in Japanese proverbs and figures of sjxjech. The 
word iieko is often applied to a geisha (dancing girl), perhaps because she is 
considered to be ungrateful, or Ijecause she is a flatterer. For a similar reason 
the phrase neko-no-shifa, or iieko-jita (cat's tongue) may refer to a geisha’s tongue, 
which is not always careful to sjjeak the truth, and indulges in flattery. But this 
phrase is aFo explained to refer to one who cannot taste hot food. iVc’ko-no-ffie 
(cat's eyes) descrilx-'s anything changeable or fickle. y'eko-/>tiiia (cat's dung) is a 
term for anything concealed. \eko-no-s/n'p/'o (cat*', tail) is equivalent to “ useless ” ; 
and this is one reason given why cats' tails are cut short. \cko-)io-hitai (cat’s 
forehead) is used for a small plot or l)ecl, in a yard. Au'ko-naile-goe (cat-j^etting- 
voice) means a gentle voice, in the sense of a flattering voice. 700 kabnni 

is a colloquial expres>ion which mean«5 “ to ]nit on a mask." Xcko tii katsitbuski 
(dried fish to a cat) naturally means putting temptatfijii in one's way ; and 
neko ni koban (gold coins to a cat) is the equivalent of casting pearK before 
swine ; nekoze (cat's back) is used of a hump back ; ncko-zura (cat's face) means 
a round face. A neko-^ttrnnia (cat cart) is a kind of light Wvigon (cf. “ dog- 
cart ”). There is a proverb to the effect that “ the cat which catches a rat hides 
her claws.’' \\ hen one buries a dead cat, he must return at once without looking 
back ; l>ecause, if he looks behind him, he will l>ccome po'.sessed by the spirit of 
the cat. In the spring the cat is a favorite topic of kokkii. 

Concerning the derivation of the word iicko, there are three opinions. (.)ne 
is that it is a corruption of the word nyoki, which means “ like a tiger,'’ but this 
view meets opposition. Another opinion is that ncko is derived from an ancient 
Japanese word nekoma^ of which ne means “ sleeping and koimi comes from 
Koma, the name of one of the three provinces of Korea. The third opinion is 
that Wt’Xv means “ sleeping child ’’ and ma is a suffix. And Dr. Sekine, of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, says that people disliked the lost syllable tna^ 
because it has the same ‘iound as a word meaning “ devil,” and therefore 
contracted the word to neko. The word neko is not so common in the com- 
position of botanical terms as in English.* I have found only \\^x^^^—ncko^^nsa, 
neko-ha^l, n^ko-no-meso, in which neko indicates a soft quality. 

7'here is an interesting story of one Kano, a painter, who was painting a 
picture of the twelve animals of the zodiac. While he was painting, a cat came 


* Cf. “ catmint/' “ catnip,” “ cat-tail," « cat’s foot,’’ » cat -brier/’ etc. 
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and mewed sorrowfully, as if it had some complaint to make ; therefore, he 
painted a cat with the other animals. In this case, the cat might be called an 
intercalary animal in the heavenly zodiac ! 

In this connection, it is quite interesting to hear a story giving a reason why 
the cat was not included in the zodiacal menagerie. It is said that, at the death 
of Buddha, all sorts of animals assembled at his bedside. A rat began to lick up 
the oil of the light which was before them ; and a cat sprang at it and killed it. 
On account of this sacrilegious act of taking animal life on such a solemn 
occasion, the cat was excluded from the heavenly menagerie ! 

The dog also appears in Japanese proverbs and figures of speech. Inujini 
(a dog’s death) sigmtie'', as in Engli.sh, a base and useless death. Disappointed 
persons, who go about with lugubrious countenances, are said to be “ like dogs 
tielonging to a family in mourning ”. 

“ To have the hand bitten by the dog you feed ” (A'cr/-f«» ni te tec kamarcrti) 
means “ to be betrayed by one's own dependent.” Inu mo amkeba bo ni ataru, 
or “ Even a dog, if it roams about, falls in with a stick ”, does not mean, as it 
seems to imply, that such a dog is likely to get a beating, but that even a 
wandering dog may have some good fortune. “ When one dog barks, a hundred 
follow,” expresses a pretty general truth all over the world. “ If you become a 
dog, at least be the dog of a great house is good advice anywhere : compare 
“ Do nothing by halves.” 

Inukaiboshi is one name of the constellation Aquila, which is called also 
Kengyo, and figures as “ the herd-boy,” who is one of the lovers that meet only 
on the 7th night of the 7th month (O.S.) The famous Tanabata Festival 
commemorates this. 

The word inu appears in the composition of about forty botanical terms, in 
which it generally means ” wild.'' The dog-brier, dog-cabbage, dog-daisy, 
dog-grass, dog-lichen, dog-parsley, dog-bane, dog-rose and dog-wood of English 
are matched in Japanese by the following : Inu-bio, iitu-bkoa, inu-biyu, imi-buJo, 
inn-buna, inu-chi, inu-enju, inu-garashi, inu-guya, inii-gikit, inu-giri, inu-gitko, 
inu-gusa, inu-Jiagi, inu-hajikarni, inu-hozuki, inu-i, inu-itajori, inu-jimmi, imi- 
kihada, inu-koju, inu mnki, inu-munisaki, imi nazttna, inu-no-hanahige, inu- 
onwdaka, inu-saiki, inu-sanslw, inu-shiiwio, inu-shoma, inu-shtnw lilku, inu-tabo, 
inu-lado, inu-tokusu, inu-tsugc, inu-ioarabi, inu-yomogi. 

The dog holds an important position in Japanese literature by means of 
Bakin's famous novel entitled “ Ilakkcnden, or Story of Eight Dogs.” The 
following account is made up from the introduction of that novel : — . 

Yobhizane Satomi, a daiinyo of Awa Province, was Ixisieged bv Kacretsura 
Anzai. lie suffered the hard ships of a long siege, and he and his retainers 
were about to die of hunger, so that they had no strength left to tight against 
the enemy. One day S.atomi found his favorite dog Yatsubusa in the yard and 
in fun told him to go and cut off .Unzai's head and bring it to him. He promised 
Yatsubusa to give him a reward for the head, and asked the dog if he wanted 
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meat, his estate or anything el^. lie had a Ijeautiful daughter called Fusehime, 
whom no one equalled in ]:)ersonal attraction ; and her Satomi offered to give to 
the dog as a reward. Then the dog ran off happy. 

Finally a miserable fate threatened tliose in the castle ; it seemed as if the 
last day had already come, and they all deterinined to die there. Suddenly the 
furious barking of Vat-'ubusa was heanl, and, strange to relate, he had in his 
mouth a head which was none other than that of Anyai. They were all 
suq^rised, and, l)eing greatly encouraged, won the victory over their enemies. 
Val'.ubusa was rewarded with plenty of meat, and a sj)ecial servant was assigned 
to him. But he was not satisfied and went mad. 

Therefore Voshizane determined to kill the mad-dog, hut Fuschime urged 
her father not to do so, and made up her mind to the victim of her father's 
rash promise.* Accordingly she left Iu*mie with the dog and w'ent into the 
mountains, where she stayed two years, living in chastity and reading the 
Hoke-kyo, a Buddhist ScrqHure. AVhen she w'as at last found by her father, who 
had been searching for her, she cennmitted suicitlc. From her wounds eight 
beautiful gems issued, which were scattered over the pro\ince. And in this 
province eight brave knights were l)orn, each in a <bfferent section, and each 
bearing the name Inn (Dog). Eiach wa^ born with a gem; one with it in his 
hand, another with it on Ins back, etc , etc. The'>e eight brave knights were 
called Ilakhcnshi (Fight Canine Knights). They rci)rescntcd the eight virtuesf, 
and became good retainers of the Satomi family. The stories of these knights 
make up Bakin’s << Ilakkcndcn.” 

In conclusion, we would call attention to two proverbs in wliich the 
characters of cats and dogs are jxirtraycd by contrast. One says that a dog is 
the friend of a house. The other aftlrms that, wliilc a dog rememl^ers for three 
years the kindness of three days, a cat will forget in three hours the kindness of 
three years. 

N.B. — Sub'-cquent to the meeting of the Society Kev. E. R. Miller pointed 
out that the Japanese have a ucko-yami'^^i^ which is, l)oth in name and reality, the 
“ pussy-willow’.” 

Mr. Jamshedji Eilalji arose and spoke as follows : 

I should like to say a few w'ords on the subject of the interesting lecture to 
which w'e have ju.'-t listened. There is a l>elief among a small .'>ection of the 
Japanese j'leople, prol)a])ly confined to the inhabitants of the ( )ki Islands, tliat 
the dog has suj'iernatural j>owers for w'orking mischief, '’i’his belief, lujwever, 
does not meet with general acceptance, and is perhaps of Cliine^c origin, the 
general belief being that the dog has suj)er-human powers for counteracting the 

* Cf. the story of Jephthah and his daughter as given in the book of 
Judges. 

t Jin-gi-rei-ihi-chn-shin-kd-tci \ lienevolence, 'nghteousnes■^, p( •litencs'', 
wisdom, loyalty, '•incerily, filial piety, brotherly love. 
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intlueiicc of c\il and it is probably for this reason tlial Ja])ancbc babies 

are given l)ig dolK of (logs. In Japanese folklore the cat is described as having 
supernatural jiuvvers for working e\il. The beliefs of tlie Japanese regarding 
the two animals are simdar to those of the ancient Persians, who looked iiiX)n 
the <U>g a sacred animal. Dr. de Visser has told us about the sacred dogs of a 
certain Japanese temple. The ancient Persians lielieved that the dog was 
inve^'led with supernatural powers fur counteracting the influence t)f evil spirits, 
and fur guiding the souls of the dead. This belief even now finds favour with 
the metdern orthodox Par->i and it is probably for this reason that a dog is always 
carried in front of a Parsi funeral procession. An orthodox Parsi cousiLlers it a 
mcrctricieuis act to feed a dog with milk, csjx:cially after a religious ceremony, 
just as a Japanese considers u a meretricious act to give it dainty food on the 
occasion of a funeral ceremony. An orthodox Parsi has a great abhorrence of 
the cat. I le tries to avoid it as far as possilde. If he sees it, especially early in 
the morning, he ec'usiders it an ill omen. If it crosses his path, he says prayers 
to ward off the evil spirits that might l)e lurking in the path, 'idie ancient 
.\ryans had a liking for the dog, as iiiight be noticed from their early Scriptures, 
After the separation of the Hindus from the Persians, whilst the latter continued 
to have a liking for the animal, the former liad a strong aversion to it, so much 
so that the groat Hindu lawgiver Maim laid down the rule that the outcast tribes 
should keep only dogs and as-es, and no other animals. The Mahomedans also 
disliked the dog, their favourite annual being the cat. This prejudice against 
tlie dog began to (lisa[)tK-ar in India in the reign of the great Mogul Emperor 
.\kl)ar; but it did not die out Coin[>lelely, for even at the present day the houses 
of orthodox Mahomedans m India arc overrun by cats. Dr. de Visser believes 
the Japanese superstitions regarding the dog and the cat to be of Chinese origin. 
I think the beliefs of the ancient Persians and Japanese regarding these two 
animals, instead of being of independent origin, may be traced to the same 
source. Central Asia is generally believed to be tlie cradle of the human race, 
and as man migrated to China and Jajian in the East, to Europe in the West, 
and to India in the south, the domesticated dog, vvhose home is also believed to 
be Centra] Asia, followed him in his wanderings, and it is therefore not at all 
surprising that the beliefs of the ancient Persians and Japanese concerning the 
dog do not differ materially. The (jucblion may be asked why the beliefs of 
neighbouring nations such as Persians and Hindus are different. The probable 
explanation is tiial if there be three countries A, B, and C such that B is situated 
between A and C, and if the inhalntants of A migrate to B and C, the lieliefs of 
the people of A, B, and C are at first more or less similar, and no sooner do the 
iiiliabitanls of A and B begin (juarelling than their beliefs undergo a change, 
whilst the beliefs of A and C remain the same. Thus we find the gods of the 
Hindus become the devils vif the Persians, and vice versa. In the same wav the 
similarity or dissunilarily of beliefs evou among Euro[)cau nations may to some 
CAtent be accounted for. 
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There is only one point more to which I would like to refer. Prof. Clement 
told us that the Geidia were called cats because they were supposed to be 
ungrateful. I think they are called cats because they have the power of 
bewitching males just as cats are supix>sed to have tlie power of bewitching 
males. The Japanese, however, say that the Geishas are called cats because they 
use catskins. 

The Chairman said that the point at issue between Mr. Edalji and the 
writer of the paper concerning the first use of the dog and the cat in legendary 
superstition was one of fact, and that if thib discussion might stimulate further 
investigation so as to establish the origin beyond doubt, the result would be a 
further contribution of value. Meanwhile it remained for him once more to 
thank Dr. de Visser for his interesting paj^er, and also Professor Clement and 
Mr. Edalji for their remarks. lie then declared the meeting adjourned. 
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A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Jajian wa-- helil in the Society's 
Rooms, Iso. I, Shichome, Ginra, Tokyo, at 8 p.m., \\’e<!nosilay, March 24. 
The chair was occupied by Prof. .Vrthur Lloyd, Liljrariaii of the Society. The 
Recording Secretary aiinotmccd that Rislioi) Sergius, of Tokyo, and .Vrthur 
T. Price, Esq., of Vokohaina, had been elected members of the Society. 'I'he 
Chairman then introduced Mr. E. Bruce Mitford, F.R.G.S., wlio deli\ered a very 
interesting lecture on the subject, “ 'I'he .Velive Volcanoes of Japan.” The value 
of the lecture was much enhanced by the exhibition of about ;o lantern slides 
made from photographs taken by the lecturer. The lantern, a very fine one and 
of novel design, was kindly loaned by Rev. .Vrthur Eta, who was also kind 
enough to operate it. 
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Oil page 104 rend Unzen for I'zen. 

„ „ 105 ,, C’aldera 0 / Falinn for (!nldora off Palma. 

„ „ ,105 6-°forO<H° 


The diagram referred to on p. 9‘2 i.s reproduced at the end of this 
Paper, ivlth an explanatorg -tkefch and photograph. 




THE ACTIVE VOLCANOES OF JAPAN 


By E. Brl'ce Miti'okd, F.R.G.S. 


For previous accounts of the volcanic mountains of Japan in 
the Transactions of this Society it is necessary to go back some 
thirty years. W’ith the exception of a brief description of tlie 
Volcano on Oshima in Professor Chamberlain’s paper entitled 
“Vries Island, past and present,” which was read before this 
Society in 18S3, there has been, I believe, no reference to the 
Volcanoes of Japan in its records since 1878. In that year 
Mr. D. H. Marshall read a paper entitled “ Notes on Some of 
the Volcanic Mountains of Japan.” In 1886 the Seismological 
Society of Japan ^vas favoured with a paper on the V’olcanoes of 
Japan by a gentleman whose name is still held in the highest 
honour in scientific circles in Japan and, I nray add, out of it. I 
refer to Professor John Milne. Not long afterwards, howe\'er, 
Professor Milne turned his attention from \'olcanoes to earth- 
quakes — with results know n to the world. Though great the 
gain to the study of seismology, the sister science which deals 
with volcanic phenomena undoubtedly lost bj' this transition. 
At the time when he read the paper referred to, /.r., in 1886, 
Professor Milne had ascended personally six or seven of the vol- 
canoes, and his impressions of these are of special interest ; but 
by far the greater [rart of the paper, which runs to some 180 
printed pages, consists of abstracts from more or less ancient 
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endeavour to deal more fully with two or three \\ hie h possess 
special features of interest. 

The volcanoes of Japan have sprung- op cdon^ fjur well- 
defined lines of weakness: — First, the Kaniscliatlea-Knrile line, 
terminating in northern Yezo ; second, the Hc'indo anticline, 
whicli extends througli Xorthern Jap-m to the vicinity of 
Volcano Bay, in the Fh.ikkaielo ; thirdh', the Sa.tsuma line which, 
following the chain of the Liirkiu Is., terminates in the centre 
of Kyushu ; and lastly, the I'uji-Oshiina line, which intersect.s 
the main Hondo line in the ncighbourliood of e\sama. In 
several cases transverse or parallel fissures ha\-e been ojicned 
near the main lines of \\eal;ncss. giving rise to the formation of 
groups of vents, and a consecjuent widening of the volcanic area. 
It is an interesting fact that it is in tliese broader zones that 
activit)' is still displayed. 

The Fuji-Osliima line, running in .i S..S.F. — X.N.W. direc- 
tion, follows the edge of a sulnuaiine plateau wliich extends to 
the south of Japan and bouiuls, on the west and south-west, the 
great Tuscarora Deep. The edge of this plateau, forming as it 
does the landward wall of the profoundest hollow on the earth’s 
crust, marks an area of enormous stress and pressure, to which 
the constituent strata have at length j-ielded. The great fault 
which runs acro.ss Central Jap:m near the upfokl of the Ilida- 
Etchu mountains, in the direction indicated, is one of the 
consequences of this yielding, and the Fiiji-Oshima line of 
volcanic vents is another, and later, conse(}iience. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that to this severe!}' strained submarine 
bank we ow'e the great majority of earthquake shocks which 
visit this part of Japan, though b}' cf.mjiarison with the shock 
which must hav'C accompanied the formation of the great 
transverse fault, the one which startled us all a few da\’s ago 
would be quite insignificant. 

The island-volcano of Oshima, wliich constitutes the prin- 
cipal vent in the insular portion of this intersecting and 
younger line, lies longitudinally along the direction of the fault. 
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Japanese records, the scientific value of which is somewhat 
impaired by frequent appeals to the supernatural. According 
to these, four at least of the volcanoes of Japan, including Fuji 
itself, were formed, each of them, in a single night. As a 
U’pical sample of the old Japanese treatment of volcanic phenom- 
ena I will quote the following extract from the Aso-sanjo 
rcilicn ki, an account of the miraculous events which occurred on 
the top of Mount Aso, embodied in Professor Milne’s paper : — 

“ 1st February, 1239. — On the 26th day of the 12th month 
of the 1st year of Rekinin, about 30 snakes appeared in the 
miraculous pond (on Mount Aso) and black smoke was sent up 
and a great manj- stones fell down. In the next year. Emperor 
Gotoba died.” 

Or again, — 

“ In the /th month of the 4th year of Koan, when the 
Mongolians came to attack us, a blue Dragon appeared in the 
sea of Takashima, and a divine wind destroyed them. On the 
day of the destruction of the Mongolian ships, the pond on Mt. 
Aso roared and two warships appeared in it. This W'as a miracle 
of Aso Myojin.” 

By the same authorities, the origin of the name “ Neko- 
dake ” — one of the five peaks of Aso-san — is thus explained ; 

“ The people say it is thus called because the king of cats 
lived there, and on the last day of ev'ery month all the cats in 
the district congregate there.” 

This may of course be only a poetic and delicate wafy of 
indicating the inaccessibility of the peak to human beings, for 
Neko-dake is certainly the steepest and most rugged of all the 
five peaks of Aso-san, but I believe I am correct in saying that 
the word Neko, in this context, is written as two characters, 7 te 
and ko, meaning respectively “ root ” and “ boy though there 
are many here to-night, learned in the intricacies of the Japanese 
language, who are better qualified than myself to decide 
whether the popular derivation of the name should, or should 
not, be rejected. 
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■To pass however from these quaint records to those of more 
modern times, it must be admitted that small justice has been 
done to a region as prolific in volcanic energy as any other of 
equal area in any jjart of the world. A good deal of niisconcejv 
tion .still CN'ists with regard to the nature and extent of the 
volcanoes in Japan. In Professor Bonne\'’s well-known text- 
book, one of the International Science Series, published within 
the last decade, the island-volcano of Oshima is located off the 
peninsula of Kii, and as l>’ing south-west, instead of south-east, 
from Fujiyama ; vhile the treatises of Hull and Judd contain no 
mention whatever of the vaalcanoes of Jajjan itself, though those 
of the Kuriles are bi iefly referred to. I trust, therefore, that no 
apology is needed for the few remaiks on this .subject which I 
have to offer. 

As a necessary preface it mu.st be pointed out that the 
definition of the term “ active volcano ’’ presents some little 
difficulty. In Japan more than one unforeseen outburst has 
taught us to hesitate befi.ire describing any volcano as extinct. 
The apparently wide gulf between such a mountain as Bandai- 
san was in the early part of 1S8S, and such an incessantly 
active cone as Miliara, is bridged b\' the dormant Fuji, the 
dj’ing Komagatake, the simmering Shiranesan. Again, there 
are many volcanic nvruntains in Japan whoso summits have 
ceased to show an}- sign of activit}', while their flanks are 
riddled with solfataras, or their bases marked by the thermal 
spring. 

Professor Milne in 1886 put the number of active v'olcanoes, 
including 16 in the Kuriles, at 51; but this estimate, whatever 
it may have been at that time, is considerabl}’ in excess of the 
facts. It we include only those displaj ing activity at their main 
or summit craters, there arc on the main islands of Japan — 
exclusive rif the Kurile and Satsuma chains — about a score of 
activ'e vents. Of these I have pensonally visited 15, though not 
in every case under fa\'ourable conditions. Time will permit of 
no more than the briefest reference to the majority, but I shall 
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Built up as it has bjcn from the ocuin-floor to a height of 2,500 
ft. ab(^vo the sc.i-lcvcl, \vh..rc it iiicasuivs 10 inilc.s by 6, Mihara 
■ — as it Ls cailietl by tile i.slandeis — is com[iJ-rable in bulk with 
an)' ui the \’oleanoes ul Ja.pan after Fuji and ...\so-san. Inasmuch 
as the stee[jness (at .1 volcanic cone increases greatly towards the 
sumniit, and the trunc aUeil c< 'p of the island measures some two 
miles across, the height of the volcano in its prime was consi- 
derabl)' in ex'cess ofwh.it it is now. Black andesitic reefs and 
promontories fringe the shores of the island tor the most part, 
while the slopes of the mountain up to 2,000 feet are prettily 
wooded, e.xcept on the eastern and south-western sides. Here 
comiiarativeh’ ivcent lava and debris flows have turned the 
mountain side for miles into a trackless waste. After about an 
hour's climb from hlotomur.i or Xoma--hi on the we.stern coast, 
through groves of cr\'[>tomeria <md camellia trees, along a path 
sunk in traclutic [rumice deposit.-, and embowered in foliage, the 
traveller reaches, .somewhat siuldenly, the brink of the ancient 
crater. A greater contrast ci>uld hardly be imagined. Lu.xu- 
riance ;ind verdure are left behind, and he finds hinrself looking 
down upon an am[)hitheatre of desolation, a wilderness of lava, 
.sand andscoiiie. Before him in the miiBt, a mile awa)', rises 
the huge C(.)ne which still simmers with [irimeval force aiul heat. 
To the rigltl, ih.. cliffs ofth,; ring-wail stretch in a curving line 
f( >r a mile and .1 r.;'.!f ; t< > the left, f >r at least aiiother mile. Beyond 
and behind the cone, the wall e.xtends a similar distance, 
preci[ritous and 200 ieet in height. In two places the circuit of 
this vast ciMter has been bi'okeii — on the cast and north-cast, for 
a cousideralile dist.inej, and also on the south-south-we.st. In 
the former case, the lireach, probablv' eftected b)' the paro.xys- 
mal outburst which lornied ihe crater-nng, h.is been emphasized 
b)' a lava-flow trom the pre.sent ceiiLral cone. The peculiarly 
slaggy or Wsiivi.in character o*' the lava nuiy be noted. The 
conchas a well-muked de[)res^i, >;i in its rim on chis .same .side, 
over which the lava fl.owcd. In t’le otiier c.ase, on the oppo.site 
bide, the cxterii ir wall has apii.irenrly subsided dotwi the seaward 
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slope of the cone in a torrent of debris, seamed with watercourses, 
which reaches to the level of the sea. Speaking of this ancient 
crater wall. Professor Alilne, who made the ascent in 1S78 from 
the south side, says : — 

“ The rim of this old crater, though a serious obstacle on 
the side of our ascent, is not continuous round the mountain, 
and is only to be seen on the south and south-western side.” 

The only explanation wliieh suggests itself for this extraordi- 
nary statement is the wet and misty weather which pre\'ailed at 
the time of the ascent. Under such conditions the opposite wall 
of the exterior crater, some two miles distant, woukl of course 
be totally obscured. Nevertheless, the assumption of its non- 
existence is little short of inex;;)licable. J)i-. Naumann, who 
accompanied Pri.ifessor Milne on this occasion, seems to have 
fallen into the same delu.sion, as his “ ideal section ” of the island, 
which I here reproduce, sIkjws the exterior crater on one side 
onh'. This diagram sugge.sts another point. Iha Naumann’s 
theory is that the crater at Ilabu was the first or original crater ; 
a supjiosed crater {l>), to the north of the present one, was the 
second in the histor}- of the volcano ; ami the present crater, the 
third. In other words, the imaginarj' cone 1 ) was parasitic to 
the cone a, at Habu, and the present central cone, with its 
enormous dimensions, was parasitic to the smaller and vanished 
cone b. But surely this is a ireiA'crsion of the natural order of 
things. The very existence ol a [)arasitic cone implies that the 
volcanic energies of the mountain, no longer able to break out 
at the summit, find exit at some weak place on the flank. 
Conseeiuently, a parasitic cone rarely, if ever, attains to as great 
dimensions as the original cone. Dr. Naumann’s theory must be 
regarded as untenable. It is more probable that the [)resent 
central cone was the original, and alwaj s the i)rinci[)al, ch.iiinel 
of activity. There are a dozen parasitic cones on tlie fianks of 
Mihara, c.g., h'ugato-\'ama on the south, and two smaller ones 
near the sea Icv'el at the northern end of the islanil. Why 
should not the crater at llabu, into which tlie sea is said to have 
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broken in the \-ear 1703, to the ncconreAninient of an earthquake 
and tidal \\a\'e, liav’o been jjUcIi a one a.-, these ? ^Vs for the cone 
b, there is so little even to suqqc->t its existence, that one is led 
to vonder whether 1 )r. Xanmann miqht not ha\’e mistaken the 
bold eminence called Ka^aud-bata — really part of the exterior 
crater wall on that side — fe)r a separate peale. 

The present centra! and incessantly active cone can be as- 
cended — wlien the level crater thaor ha-^ been crossed — in ^hr. 
That beinq so, its heiqhi can h.ardly be Soo feet, as estimated by 
Professor hlilne. In fact, the lowest part of the rim does not 
rise more than 400 feet, and the highest point, whiclt is on 
the east side, 500 feet above the ancient enter floor. Professor 
Chamberlain, in his iiiLeresling p.iper “ \'ries Island, past and 
present” (18851, recummeiKls m.iking the ascent laf the central 
cone by wa\- of the X’om.ishi torii, which stands at the S.W. 
breach in the extericir wall <ind marks the threshold of the holy 
ground upon which the [uxifane feet of woman, in funner times. 
Were not allowed to tre.id. The reason for this detour, however, 
is not east' to see. hlo-t people Coming up from the hlotomura 
side, would content thenisclves with making directh' fur the cone 
and looking down upon the yellow speck of the torii from the 
summit. 

The active cr.iter of Miliara is an imposing abt'ss of true 
crateral shape, 300-400 icet tleep and im. wide. Its walls range 
from perpendicuLir cliils to sleep sle)pes strewn with volcanic 
bombs and olh.w eject iniLiiui. p'ro’.n the central vent, about 80 
feet in tli.imeter, explosions i,l vuying intensity issue with a 
thunderous ix)ise at intervcils of c. few' seconds. At times of low 
atmosiiheric [ii'cssure, prior to rain, the crater is apt to be filled 
with steam Irom hundreds of fumaroles and minor vents in the 
.sides and ll.ior. ( )n -uch <'Ccisions it is impossible to see 
anything beyoiwi the brink ot the abyss. The last great out- 
burst uf this voIclLCio was in 187.S. Professor INIiine, visiting the 
scene 16 da_\-s j.ftei' tr.e commencement of the eruption, thus 
graphically dccscribes wlial he saw . — 
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“ \\'e came suddenly iiik'H the yme!; Iccdi'ce ed_;'e of a huge 
black cauldron, roaring, shiklag tk.e ground and ejecting a 
dense column of red-hot stone- aird <i-lie-. . . . \d'e were 

able on account of our [losiiion t. , . ,k down into the crater. 

In the intervals between ih„ ejecdeUs die interior could be well 
seen. Now and then large in.i— es o.' tlw interieir siele, which 
were black. Would slide down te".\iireh tlie llnoai of the crater 
and reveal a red-hot interior, -hovdng died tile cone itself was 
probabl)' red-hot throughout. . . . < )ne side of the cone- 

had been blown away. . . . I.ooldng doiMi into the crater 

on this side, molten la\'a, approxim itely Lvel with the base of 
the cone, could be seen. At (..ch e -gfiosiop it rose in waves 
and swayed about heavily IIkc .i hug^ ba-in of mercuiw', a little 
of it being apparently pu-lwel f.rwird- ilirougli the breach to 
add to a small bIackIo.ikir.gr ,L.\,'iin u[;oii ihe outside. 

The height to which tile column of ri d, la >: ..-lies and volcanic 
bombs rose after -onie of the explosion-, must h,i\'e been nearly 
looo feet.” 

A portion ot tile oi tlii- -ni.i’.; c. -u. ni..y -tiii be seen on 
the south-we'st side o! lIk' C’. no' 1 vri'r., bui -ii) from this, and 
a confused mass tifoeor:- t.-i ir. W - '.'.here the bre.ich 

above referi'Crl to must hac'e .i..')., Lme,.-. ol tin- s.n. ii t-lived 

cone remain. It has ’oevn f ;e ‘)ly d:^-troy^d., probably by the 
same eruption as tin.; wlilcii e-n,.Nd 

\ lies Island is popuLi! h.' s', pp. di n ..o lioublcd by 
earthquakes, and this Ijelk; li. - iwm ..euiuc^'i as confirmation 
of the tlieor}’ tint in llie in:;ia._:i le ’ghb-. -ai liood of active 

Volcanoes e'.ai thquakes ,;,l ni.irw.n.. Itwih be reinenibered, 

however, that in the spring (.i lo n, wb. n the Tokyo-Yokohama 
district was vi-ileel by a -._r.e' ..I il.-usietiiig Ltemors, the hcad- 
nian of Osl.in, , ri_porleei th.,; le-j -lioeiis had been felt on the 
i.slai!el in tile C'/ars'. oi , , v._bc. ilelfwne^s of subsieleiice are- 

visible near tile base ei ilw com on ,-oudi side, where tliere 

has been a crop ol -9 Wet. ihi, l^-e coiiiieCled wkllthat 
period ol eiisiurbance, or n....y du^ to the evisceration of 
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material.', frutn heiicaih tlie Th.. l.ilter explanation of this 

intere.'.ling fcrilure is purhaj - rl.j naav ; P'h'ililc. 

The highl\- vulcanic per.iii'U.i .if Izn, with. iN liot .springs, its 
luimerous e.xh''.ct ci'iies a.iid 1 .- e. h' . ~ - -r,. 't to mention the 
intermittent ge}'s_r of .\t.imi - i.idaca'e'. p! lir.ly the tn.ck of the 
intersecting line of \ c.ikness where it ' .rikes tile rr.in island of 
Japan, and lea.- Is ilie vay to hi];'. 

The moirircli eif J.ipan vo'c ino,.-- li -.s been alreatl}- so 
much desedned, ih it tf- r.' i-. no eicct-iou . r meire than the 
briefest reference to i ri.w. J’'u;lyama is a incling example of 
the truth th.it gre.it h.eight i. unf'voiu .Me- to continuance of 
activity, and iIk fs'' tli.t ihe 1 .-■upf,,--, lecoreled (1707) 

resulted in tlie a iiu''’ n -i ic euaie ne.irly 5, COO feet 

below the summit, is only fi •.'.ir r couurnia'.ion of tlie .stime 
principle. ^\.s tlie jire.'ence orii.>, h/ in on liie llank of the great 
volcano nia\' be taken ,is :]id.c.,‘.i'’g tlie decline of its energy, a 
summit eiauiiion oi i'u’i ni 'y !.>■ rule! out of tlie sphere of 
prohahilities ; hut tlie volcano’- ie,[ 7 ,;iion of form is still liable 
to be affecte 1 by 1 iter.i! ou'd ur-ls, or by subsidence of the 
upper part of tlie cone, .'souk- tf-' jo.j m .y voc Fujiyama 
in form a second Tak.ich.iliei — 't-. -i ; ;;ilL enter denuded into a 
.shar[) peak, with such. .1 liug;e enter on its ilmk as that 

which now gives di^dn.:.,!. >n to ik.j rrminil [).:ak oi die Kiri.sliima 
range. However, tlie v, or'.hi;io_T' Fuji, wlio are many, m.ay 
take comfort in tlo Ticl th the meuntun .stands upon a 
fi.iund.itiou of gi.,'-;..', ■.1,1 di -t the cone itself is of unusual 
strength. \\ iiih tli 1 ' iich i c it wtropiie as would finally 
destro\’ the Iv iutj,' i-f its log.u irl'.mic curves will be the longer 
delayed, we mu-t not forget that even a Fujiyama is not for- 
ever proof ,ig,iiiPt th.a levJling forces o! Xw.ire. 

Tut if I'lni i' ii'-i'v d.ornrint, it has left its mark on the 
landscape of F i-tcrn J rwi in a scries of Lava streams — the mo.st 
notable being tlia: .'irougli wiiicii the Fujik.aw.i has cut its way 
— and immens.' >.l.|io..:r' o- volcanic ash, which rorm the dainty 
coast .scenery of die S' g imi p'PiiasuIa. The bedded tuffs of 
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IMississipjii Bay -were laid down on the sea-floor in Tertiary 
times, and the saccular upward movement which is still in 
procuress in this part of Japan has broughr them to the surface. 
W hetlier all these deposits slr nild be put to the credit of 
h'ujiyama is an open question. In tra\a lling .southward along 
the const oi the peninsula towards ?>ii.'-a.ha, the particles of tuff 
become coarser and th.e Cf>lour of the clifis darker, till, on 
Jogashima island, at the southern extremity, there are more 
cinders than ash, and diose often of c<rnsiderable size. This 
circumstance, the lie <>f the deposits, and the fact that the 
prevailing v, ind for a great part of the year bIow.s from the 
south, sugge.st that the volcano on 0.shima should receive 
credit for much of this work. 

The volcano of Asama-yam.a is only less famous than Fuji 
itself. Its position at the intersection of the two lines of volcanic 
activity ma\' not be unconnected with its great bulk, the tremend- 
ous depth of its crater ,and its long-continued ;'.cti\-ity. W'riting 
at the time of the last great erupticin in 1783 — a year .signalized 
by volcanic outbursts in several di.stant parts of the world — a 
Japanese aut!t<.>rity says : “ The circumference of the crater is 

about halt a n i,ij miles). It is of unknown depth and is filled 
with sulphur. About five year-' before the eruption, it closed 
itself up, and in con.sequence ceased to smr.Ix-,” These par- 
ticulars are of interest as showing that the great eriqition of 1783 
did not affect the dimcn.sion.s of the crater to an\’ ajipreciable 
extent, and that in the popular mind volcanic outbursts were 
a.ssociated with the presence of .sulijhur. Whatever the quantity 
of that mineral the crater contained then — and it was probably 
insignificant — it contaiivs no such deposits now. Mr. D. H. 
Marshall, who has given an account of the ascciit of tlii.s mountain 
in 187S, .says : — 

“ We had a good view down the crater. . . but it was 

too deep, and we were too little acquainted with the nature of 
the edge to venture near enough to soc to the boUoni. 

The irregular rocky walls had many hole.s belching- out sulphur- 
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ous fumes, but the greatest quantity of vapour apparently came 
from the bottom." 

In 1904, I .subjected the crater-floor to a cli:)se examination 
and .satisfied myself that the deposits of sulphur do not exist. 
Such an examination pre.sents consitlerable difficulty, even under 
favourable c<ruditions, owing to the absolute peqjcndicularity ot 
the walls, the appalling rottenne->s t)f the crater’s edge, and the 
great depth of the crater itself. Nc\'eithele-..s, the sloping ash- 
bank which forms the rim of the crater is broken in one or two 
place.s by solid d\’ke.s traversing the bulk of the cone and project- 
ing clear into the abyss. By It’ing prone on one of these un- 
pleasant promontories, the whole of the crater floor may be seen. 
The process, c)f cour.se, is not one that c.in be recommended to 
anyone subject to dizziness. The floor, as I stiw it on that occasion, 
lying some 6oo feet below me, appeared to be a broken, rocky ex- 
panse of ground, strewn with big boulders and .steaming pools. 
While thus engaged, I was favoured with one of the volcano’s 
periodical explosions. This fortunately Uiuk place from a fumarole 
on the opposite side of the floor, near its junction with the wall. 
The roaring noise which the crater always emits was suddenly 
intensified, while from the aperture on the floor dense volumes 
of black smoke poured in a series of rapid e.xplosii.>ns which 
produced a whirring noise like that of a might)- electric fan. As 
the masses of smoke rose into the crater, they e.xpanded and 
became white, showing that the blackness which marked the 
discharge from the vent was due simpl\- to the vapours being 
charged with vulcanic a.sh. .\.s I was on the windward side of 
the cone, the vapours as they rose out of the crater were swept 
aside, so that I was able to watch the eruption to its conclusion, 
which followed in about two minutes. This then is the exegesis 
of the periodical " pufls ’’ of the volcano, so admirable from a 
distance, though there are times, as the photographs of last 
year’s eruption make clear, when to approtich the crater, still 
less to attempt to study its depths, would be foolhardy in the 
extreme. 
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As to the diameter of the crater of Asama, considerable 
differences of opinion exist. Here are some of the estimates : — 


The Japanese authority quoted above.. 

Mr. D. H. Marshall ' 

Sir E. Satow 

Prof. Chamberlain 

Von Drasche 


... 700 yds. 
... 600 feet 
... f mile 
... i m. 

... 3280 feet. 


Sir Ernest Satow’s estimate is therefore six times greater than 
that of Mr. hlarshall, while the mean of the five calculations 
gives a diameter of 2360 feet, or nearly half a mile. My own 
observations in visiting and comparing the craters of a number 
of volcanoes have shown that a remarkable uniformity exists in 
the size of the regularly formed vents. So far as I am aware, 
there is not one that exceeds g of a mile, or that is less than 
I .should be inclined to place Asama at a little above the average 
in this resjiect, and at nearly, if not quite, one-third of a mile. 
Similar discrepancies are revealed in estimates of the depth of 
the crater, which is hardly a matter for surjirise when the 
difficulties of observation are taken into consideration. The 
various estimates range from 400 feet to a thousand, while 
Professor Milne’s paper contains the following fanciful state- 
ment ; — 

“ Mr. ITlwin Dun and others who have had opportunities of 
looking down the crater when comparatively little steam was 
escaping are of opinion that the crater is at least several thousand 
feet en depth, and iierhajis as deep as the mountain is high above 
the surrounding plain.” 

The colossal stream of andesite which accompanied the 
eruption of 1783 has been traced for a distance of 30 miles and 
is said to have flowed, after reaching the base of the cone, at the 
rate of mile an hour. This is a high rate of motion for a stream 
of non-basic lava, and may be attributed to the high temperature 
at which it was ejected, as well as to the fact that the stream 
descended the northern and steepest .side of the mountain, which 
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has an inclination of 29°. It will be observed that the lava of 
this steam is scoriaceous, like those of Etna, and presents a 
strong contrast to the slaggy Oshinia lavas. 

No one can complain that the volcanic mountains of Japan 
are lacking in variety, for the triple-cratered Shirancsan is of a type 
quite different from the normal Asama, from which it is only 
some 20 miles distant. Shiranesan is of the irregular type ; a 
study in crater-lakes and blasted trees, in sulphur, ash and steam. 
Of the three lakes which occu[)y the main crater, the central one 
contains a geyser which becomes active when the volcano 
erupts, which it frequently does. Prior to 1882, the volcano 
was considered to be extinct, but in the eruption of that year 
the central lake assumed a geyser-like activity, discharging a 
column of boiling water, mud and stones to a height of 50 feet. 
The surface-levels of the lakes are subject to frequent and sudden 
changes in the varying phases of activity. W'heir Mr. Marshall 
visited the scene in 1875, the water of the central lake lay 140 
feet below the crater-lip : in 1 882 it rose to within 20 feet of 
the top, and in 1907 had fallen to icX) feet. All the three lakes 
arc now apparently shrinking in size, as the illustrations show. 

Over the waters of these lakes the editors of Murray’s 
Handbook to Jafxin make merry, for they say that it can 
easily be diluted and sweetened into an excellent lemonade. 
However, some water taken by myself from the southernmost 
of the three lakes (which drains by a small stream into the 
central lake) was found to conUiin free sulphuric, not hydro- 
chloric, acid, and would hardly serve as a beverage. As is 
generally known, the hot mineral springs of Kusatsu, at the foot 
of the mountain, owe their efficacy to the presence of the same 
acid (H2 SOj). 

Mr. Marshall likens Shiranesan to the sulphur-mud volcanoes 
of South America, but this description is derogatory to an 
ancient volcano which has by regular processes built itself up 
to a height of 7000 feet, and whose summit crater, beneath the 
superficial deposits of ash and sulphur, is walled with reddish 
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andesitic lava, like that composing the foundation strata of 
Bandaisan. I would rntlier s-ay tliat Shirancsan is a true \mlcano 
which has seen inan\', and hettcr, days, but has of late rcnew'ed 
its activity, only to fall into the solfatara stage and thereby 
signalize the conclusion of its long career. 

The volcanoes of the main 1 londo anticline cNtend from the 
vicinity of \'olcano Bay, in the Hokkaido, to the peaks of the 
Nikko district. Of the still active vents in South-western Yezo, 
Komagatakc is the chief. This is a comparatit'cly ancient 
volcano within which a considerable degree of activity is still 
displayed. The ancient crater, which has a circumference of 
miles and an extreme depth of 600 feet, is distinguished from 
afar by the lofty peak in which its western wall culminates. On 
the south and east the crater wall has been worn into rounded 
ridges, and it has been breached, with every indication of 
violence, on the N.E. side. The three lakes (of which Onuma 
is the largest), formed by the blocking of their outlet by 
volcanic debris in comparatively recent times, lie at the base of 
the cone on the S.W., or opposite, side. Within the ancient 
crater, and near the breach on the seaward side, a new cone, 
broad and low, has been thrown up. Its slojics are whitened 
with incrustations of brine- — conclusive evidence of the part 
played by the sea in the continued activity of this volcano. No 
mention of this new cone is made either by Captain Bridgford 
or Professor IMilnc, who visited the spot in iSya and 1877 
respectively. The former {Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
Vol. II, p. 80) speaks of six smaller craters, one of which w'as 
then active ; the latter mentions only one small crater “ with 
fissures running to it.” The present configuration of the area 
within the low cone above mentioned is as follows ; — (i) Circular 
pit-crater 40 j'ards in diameter and 30 to 40 feet deep, with 
low truncated cone in centre. The cone has no orifice, but is 
surrounded by a viscous mixture, apjiarently of mud and 
sulphur, from which a little steam issues. (2) A deep narrow 
rift rumiing east (towards the breach) containing five small vents 
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discharging stoain. (3) A siiiallcr pit-c rater, extinct. Tliis rift 
lies between the two craters, and is joined further east by 
several (4) longer rifts which run parallel with the first on to the 
very flank of the cone, the last of the numerous fumaroles 
steaming most vigoroush'. All recent eru[)tions ot Komagatake, 
including that which resulted in the breaching of the ancient 
crater, have taken place in an easterly direction. The centre of 
activit}’ appears, therefore, to be moving gradually eastward 
along these lines of fissure. The ‘‘ lie ’ of these lines, precisely 
between (Dnuma and the breach, may not be without significance. 

The double-crater of Nobori-betsu, on the north side of 
\'olcano llay, presents further exemplification of the solfatara 
stage of vtilcanic activit)". Both craters, which are separated by 
a narrow wooded ridge, have been breached, and in almost 
opposite directions. The northern crater is occupied by two 
steaming lakes, while the southern is filled with solfitaras, 
boiling springs and geysers, all displa\'ing considerable energy. 
At one end of the intervening ridge lies an oval cauldron of 
boiling mud : at the other a verdure-surrounded sister-Like of 
clear blue steaming water. Nobori-betsu, like Shiranesan, may 
be classed as a very old volcano which has renewed its j-outh 
on a smaller scale. 

The volcano of Esan rises boldl}' from the north-east 
entrance of Tsugaru Strait to a height of nearly 2,000 feet. It is 
surrounded on three sides by the sea ; and the crater, which is 
deep and finely formed, is breached on the side (west) away 
from the sea. By the gap thus made the crater can be entered. 
Steam and acid vapours issue from many crevices in the 
precipitous and rocky walls of the crater, especiall}" on the east 
or sea-ward side, imparting varied colours to the cliffs. The 
principal vent is centralK' situated in the crater floor. It consists 
of a sharp-edged oval aperture, .‘-ome 20 feet in its longest 
diameter. In the centre rises a shai-[i lava cone, apparently 
trachytic, against who^e side, from die eastern end of the vent 
a violent and continuous torrent of steam expends itself. The 
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water of the stream flowing out of the crater of the volcano 
past some sulphur-diggers’ huts contains free sulphuric acid. 

The volcanoes of Northern Hondo have displayed a recrud- 
escence of activity in recent times, Azumayama, Eandai-san and 
Nasuyama breaking out more or less destructively within the 
space of a dozen years. All three peaks are of about the same 
height (6000 feet) — suggesting, ceteris paribus, equality of age ; 
and, their summit craters effectually sealed, all have broken out 
laterally on their flanks. It is noteworthy that with Bandaisan 
and Azumayama, as well as the Komagatake of Yezo, the 
explosions have taken place on the side opposite to lakes formed 
at their respective bases. lake Inawashiro was in all prob- 
ability the predisposing circumstance of the great e.xplosion on 
Bandaisan (1888). At that time three lakes came into being in 
the valley between it and Azumayama. In 1893 the latter, 
supposed to be extinct, burst into eruption on the north-east side. 

The summit-crater of Azuma is occupied by a lake a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, with steep and beautifully wooded sides. 
The crater wall rises to its highest in a bare rounded peak on 
the north side. The pre.sent active crater stands at about the 
same eleT^ation as the lake. The cliffs, terminating in a 
perpendicular rift on the upper side, have a height of 400 feet ; 
the extreme width is about the same. The floor of the crater 
has two vents, now covered with mud. From the lower or 
eastern end a vigorous discharge of steam takes place. That 
the crater as a whole evolves a considerable degree of heat is 
evinced by the loud roaring which rises continually from it. 
The flank of the mountain on this side is seamed with solfataras, 
forming the termini of parallel fissures which extend for some 
distance down the mountain. Strongly sulphurous vapours 
issue incessantly in great volume. The orifices, from i to 2 feet 
in diameter, are half hidden by overhanging stalactites of 
sulphur, but the greater part collects below in vivid yellow 
masses. It was here that some 80 sulphur diggers were surpris- 
ed and killed by the eruption of 1S93. 
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The principal difficulty presented by the volcano of Bandai- 
san is the impossibility of ascertaining with any precision the 
configuration of the mountain-top prior to the cataclysm of 1888. 
Professor Milne in 1886 described the volcano as extinct, adding 
that “ its shape showed no curvature or outline by which its 
volcanic origin could be inferred.” The four peaks surround- 
ing the level plain known as the Niinm-no-taim seem to have 
formed part of an ancient crater ring w hich had been breached, 
and lay open to the north. The width of this ancient crater, 
from 0 -Bandai to the breach, was about a mite. Ko-Bandai, 
a lower peak, lay to the north of O-Bandai, and partly over- 
lapping it. This suggests that the former was a parasitic cone 
of unusual dimensions, built up on the northern flank of O-Bandai 
after the great upheaval which resulted in the formation of the 
crater ring. The breaching resulted in a vast inclined plane 
leading from the edge of the ancient crater floor to the valley 
below, down which, in 1888, the broken fragments of Ko-Bandai, 
and the mud engendered by the immense quantities of steam, 
rushed with accelerated force. The photograph shows the 
aspect of the devastated area in April, 1907. The hollow at the 
lower lip of the fracture was filled with snow', while the steep 
slope leading up from it was steaming from numerous vents. 

The volcano of Nasuj'ama is remarkable for the uncommon 
disposition of its craters. For 500 feet dow'ii from its sharply 
peaked summit, the w hole western side of the cone is riddled 
with vents. Just below’ the summit lies the principal and original 
crater, some 200 feet in width, and emitting great quantities 
of steam. Immediately above the limit of vegetation (5700 
feet), a cloud of sulphurous vapour indicates the position of the 
second large vent. This is a sombre pit, some 80 feet in depth, 
with abrupt perpendicular walls, which passes under an arch of 
grey acidic lava horizontally into the bow'els of the mountain. 
The pungent vapours from this crater are discharged with a hot 
blast laterally. 

Between the two main vents, a number of solfataras show 
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considerable vigour and give rise to large deposits of sulphur. 
Indeed, the whole upper part of the cone is so honeycombed that 
a subsidence of its structure would be no matter for surprise. 

The terminus of the Hondo anticlinal fracture is marked by 
the volcanic group of the Nikko mountains, amongst which 
Shiranesan remains the only active peak through the traces 
of activity are now of the smallest. As the volcano rises 
nearly 4000 feet above the waters ofYumoto, and that lake is 
already 5000 feet above sea-level, the claim of Shiranesan to be 
the highest of the (at present) acti\'e volcanoes of Japan must be 
conceded. There was a violent eruption of this mountain in 
1872, to which many charred and broken tree- trunks, and a 
great rent in the inner cone extending from the summit to the 
base, bear witness. The crater resembles that of Asama in its 
great depth and the rottenness of its sheer edges. The rugged 
eminence which has to be ascended and then descended before 
the present cone can be climbed, is the ruin of an immense 
caldt'ra known as Mae Shira?te. From a lake of remarkably 
green colour lying in the depression beyond this ridge, the active 
cone rises steeply to a height of 1 200 feet. 

The volcanoes of the southern or Satsuma line, as far as the 
mainland is concerned, bear all the marks of age. Summit 
craters have been denuded into depressionless peaks ; craters 
have been breached or filled with lakes, and the slopes of once 
glowing cones have been covered with dense forest. But lively 
activity is still displayed in two recently formed craters on the 
main axis of Kyushu, and on several islands in the Satsuma sea, 
where new cones have risen above the waves w ithin the last 1 20 
years. But the first and chief of all is the vast and unique 
mountain which forms the nucleus of Kyushu, and whence 
subsidiarj" fractures branch east and w'est to the extinct cones 
of Bungo and Uzen respectively. 

Aso-san, with an ancient crater 40 miles in circumference, may 
w'ell claim to be one of the most remarkable of terrestrial volcanoes. 
The dimensions of other rival craters or crater-rings are ; — 
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The Caldera, off Palma (Canary Is.) 9 miles in diameter 

Pantellaria, off Sicily 8x6 

Bolsena (Crater lake. Central Italy) 10 x 7)- 

“ Crater I^ake,” ffregon 8 x 6 

Papandyang (Java) iS x 6 


A German explorer in East Africa has discovered, south of 
Kilimandjaro, an ancient crater with a circumference of 35 miles, 
for which a claim of superiority lias been set up ; but Aso-san 
still remains unequalled, with its dimensions of 14 miles by 10, 
the longer diameter running north and south. 

The slopes leading up to the brink of the exterior wall are 
gentle, with an average inclination <>f 68'^, but their origin — 
apart from their contour — is clear. Tliey arc composed of a 
succession of lava flows, several of which are of great thickness, 
and .show the characteristic columnar .structure. Where they 
end abruptly in the edge of the old crater, their height above 
.sea-level is from 2,000 to 2,500 feet. Indeed, the whole girdle 
of cliff and escarpment, considering its extent, is wonderfully 
uniform in height. I'he crater is entereil by the only gap in its 
circuit — a rocky gorge 600 feet deej), which forms an outlet for 
the river Shirakawa. Once within the crater — the h )wer portions 
of whose floor are cultivated and Iiokl a .score of good-sized 
villages — the gentle upward sli-ipe begins again, and culminates 
in a rugged group of peaks in the centre. At the base of this 
central mass, in a comparatively low and small cone, the life of 
this ancient monarch among volcanic mountains is still preserv'cd. 

The problem of .(\so-.san — of the forces that produced the 
present form of the mountain and tlic process of that formation — 
is as interesting as it is profound. Three theories have been put 
forward to account for the great crater-ring — first, what may be 
called the lunar theory ; second, the eruptive theory, and thirdly, 
the theory of subsidence. According to the first, the central 
mass represents the summit of the original volcano from which, 
in a series of eruptions of approximately equal force, quantities 
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of debris were discharged in nil directions, and their accumula- 
tions gave rise to the crater- ring. This theory, however, is 
demolished by the presence, in the ring, ol s-ali;! 1 iv:; which has 
cooled in situ, as an examination <jf the strat i in the breach 
already mentioned show s. The gentlv incliivjd slopes which rise 
from all directions to the rim of the exterior crater arc the remains 
of the great original cone horn whose crater the lava flowed. 
V\diat then has become of the original cone ? h.ither it has been 
blown away b}' some cataclysmic explosion, or it has been 
engulfed in the vast hollows jjroduced by the evisceration of 
materials fronr beneath the Ijase of the m.ouutain. ..Vs the bulk 
of the part of the cone removed must liavc frccn enormous — it 
is estimated to have been at least 2S cubic miles in \'olume, a 
mass equal to two and a half mountains like Vcsu\-ius — it should 
be possible to find irregular fragmental masses, or deposits of 
agglomerate, in the \'icinity of the mountain. Xonc have as j-et 
been found — and, on the strength of this circumstance, there is 
certainly a priina facie case against the “ explo.sion " theory. 
But an e.xplosion ma}- be so \iolent as to blow a mountain 
into the finest dust. This actuall)- happened in the case of the des- 
truction of Krakatoa in 1883, when the minute particles resulting 
from the e.xplosion were sent all round the world, affecting the 
colouring of sunsets in Murope for two or three }-cars afterwards. 
Since an e.xplosion sufficient to rcmo\-o so great a ma.ss as the 
upper part of Aso-san muT have been immeasurabh- greater 
than even the Krakatoa outbur-t, is it inconceivable that a 
similar result was producwl in the case ot the great Japanese 
volcano, or that some of the finer bedded tuffs in the central 
portion of Kyushu owe their origin to such an event? that 
as it may, it only remains for ‘-ome one to find, on or near the 
outer slopes of the .ancient crater of Aso-san, a lump or two of 
volcanic agglomerate — as Dr. rempest ..Vnderson did on the 
edge of Crater Kake, Oregon — to establish tlie theor\' that the 
great crater-ring of Aso owes its exigence to one colossal 
explosion. 
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Olio iiftlie prinxij-'al advocate.'^ of tho subbidence theory, Rlr. 
Robert Aiideiboii, of Whibhington, D.C., who visited the volcano 
in 1505, presuppi'scb “ lIic escape of vast <junntities of lava from 
points tar below the bamnut of the cone, leaving a cavity large 
enough to engulf the v, IkiIj of the unsupported mountain mass. 

. . The compleb vl wo, k : ■'< -bal.-ly left the whole of the sunken 

mountain melteel in alevv .1 lake within tlie great cauldron.’’ If it 
be granted ik' it the exjhOsion theorv’ as yet lacks proof, it may 
still be maintaiueil tli.it dte rugged peaks which occupy the 
centre ot the ancient crciter rejn’es^nt a jiart of the original cone. 
The}’ are dispe>setl. iKil in a .straight line, but in a curve about 
the present active cone, which is situated at their base. From 
the open side of tlx cinvc — that e.n which the modern cone 
lies — a series rif mounds and iidges extend in the direction of 
the boiling gej’ser Yuno-tar.i, and of the distant breach. These 
mounds arc suggestive in their form of two things: (i) irregular 
heaps of debris, such as might have resulted from the breaching 
of the original cc-nc ; and je' subsidiary cones and craters, now 
ov’ergrown. Further, ail this accords with the trend of the 
transverse line of weiikiiess, which [vasscs under the gap west- 
ward tow ards the Shimabara peninsula anel the ancient v'olcano 
of Unzeii. 

The ihoekin ceme ot .\sei .san, whose height does not exceed 
3C)0 teel, eon.,.iii; > i A’e cuiteis, elivided by ash anel mud walls, 
like tl'.e’sc eif Sliiiaixs.in ^^Ku.satbu). Of these, the two northern 
onl)’ are aedve. The avxragc deiitli of the craters is 200 feet. 
i\t the base ol tlie cone on the op[)osite (south') side, a new vent 
was openeei in 1707. Th.is is an oval jnt some 25 feet in diame- 
ter, and. whollv' at a red heat. From it dense v’olumes of smoke 
arc disch.irged, laie.aiiy and incessantly, with a thunderous noise. 
The lower folds oS smoko, or rather steam, are rendered dark by 
innumerable patLlcks of black ash like grains of gunpowder, 
and ap[)ear to c.'C.t.iin tongues of tiame. However, this is 
merely the ref.eetion teom the iecaiidescent walls of the vent. 
Flames are u.r.kuov.n in voleanie jihenomeiia, except in the rare 
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cases when la\'a charged with steam at a high temperature has 
been known to effect the chemical decomposition of the latter, 
when the liberated hydrogen, as it escapes, takes fire. The heat 
from this newly opened vent is hardlj' bearable at a distance of 
20 yards, and the roar, which can be heard tv\'0 miles away, is 
like that of a mighty blast furnace. This place has already 
acquired an evil reputation as the scene of suicide, several 
Kumamoto students, in particular, having passed to the great 
beyond through its red-hot depths. Scientifically, the new \'ent 
possesses interest as illustrating the initial stage in the formation 
of a parasitic cone, but the blast is at present too violent to allow 
of the deposition of materials near the vent. 

Passing to the island-volcano of Sakurajima in Kagoshima 
Bay — this is one of the volcanoes said to have been formed in a 
single night. The precise date is given by Dr. Xaumann as 71 8 
A.D. Nevertheless, the cone shows many signs of extreme old 
age. Two craters, north and south, occupy the summit at a 
height of 3800 feet above the sea, the southern one still emitting 
steam, while the northern is extinct. Sakurajima doubtless owes 
its length of life to its insular position, and while activity at th.e 
summit is all but gone, it is not by any means improbable that 
an outbreak may take place lower dow n the mountain, especially 
on the southern flank, where hot springs .still issue, even on the 
shore. Parasitic cones have .sprung up on the north and cast 
sides, but not on the .south. The villages on this coast, delight- 
fully situated as the\' are now, occupy a potentially dangerous 
position — for Sakurajima is an island, and is not dead. 

This brings us to the Kirishima Range and the volcano of 
Iligashi-Kirishima, or Takachiho, which has the reputation t f 
being one of the most active volcanoes in Japan. A fine tcnqile 
at the foot of the mountain, embowered in a shaelowy gro\'e of 
giant crj’ptonierias, indicates the sacred character of the moun- 
tain in the eyes of the Japane.sc, as docs also the “IIcavenl\' 
Spear’ stuck among the stones at tlic summit, where tradition 
s.iys Ninigi, of Sun Godd.ss descent, landed from llcawn to 
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the deliverance of Japan. As a volcano, Takachilio, though 
abnormal in structure, is magnificent in outline. The un- 
broken sweep of its northern flank, from the sharp peak to 
the plain at its base, is not excelled on Fuji itself. No finer 
sight could be desired by the vulcanologist than on a clear day 
to look down from the commanding summit-peak — which once 
carried a crater of its own — into the huge modern crater, and 
there watch the awe-inspiiing manifestions of volcanic energy. 
The steepness and regularity of the cone, the clean-cut edges of 
the crater, and its mighty fumaroles are the characteristic 
features of this volcano. To the north, the Kirishima range, in 
which this is the only remaning active vent, is dotted with extinct 
lake-filled craters, of which that on the flank of Nishi-Kirishima 
deserves for its beauty and extent to be better known ; 
but these now silent craters have left their stamp upon the 
country-side in all directions. Between the Kirishima range 
and the Kagoshima Gulf lies a land of tuff and lava, and nothing 
more ; while the hills as far as Kagoshima itself are topped 
with level sheets of rock and lined with basaltic columns. 

In Japan, as all over the world, the volcanoes of to-day are 
pel forming their natural function of terrestrial respiration, giving 
back to space quantities of steam wliich would otherwise create 
disaster. \^Gter is the cause of that condition of a volcano, 
intermittent and paroxysmal, which we call an eruption. W'ater 
is alwaj’s present in the magma of molten rock, and any marked 
local increase gives rise to an eruption. Similarl)', the with- 
drawal of the water will in most cases put an end to the life 
of the volcano. Thus it comes that the still active cones in Yezo 
are those near the sea, or near lakes ; that Bandaisan and 
Azumaj-'ama and Shiranesan have once again assumed the par- 
o.xysmal state ; and that the insular or coastal volcanoes of Japan, 
as a whole, shoiv the most marked activity. But the sum total 
of volcanic energ}’ as now displayed is a small fraction of that 
which formerly perturbed these islands. The very fine volcanic 
stump in the neighbourhood of Kagoshima, which I here show. 
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tells its own tale of the past — that prolific as Japan still is in 
volcanic force, and wonderful as are the phenomena of her 
volcanoes of to-day, all these are but a relic of the mighty forces 
which ran riot in this land in primaeval daj’s. 
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After the Chairma.ii liad e\pre=;se'l tlie gratitude of the society and the audience 
to Mr. Mitford for in-triictuc and iiiterLMiii'^ lecture, the meeting adjourned. 
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Travels of Russian Mission to China and Mongolia, 2 vols. Timkowsky, 
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A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was lieUl in the Society’s 
Rooms, No. I, Shichoine, Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 p.in. W ednesday, April 21. In the 
absence of H. E. Sir Claude Macdonald the President of the Society, Prof. E. 
H. Vickers, Vice President for Tokyo, occupied the Chair. I'hc minutes of the 
last meeting, having been printed, were taken as read. The Recording Secretary 
announced that iSIr. Carl Van Fallot, of the Naval College, Etajima, and Rev. 
S. L. Gulick, D.D., of the Doshisha, Kyoto, had been elected members of the 
Society. The Chairman then introduced Prof. Arthur Lloyd, who delivered a most 
suggestive lecture on “ The study of Things Japanese : Scope, Aim, Methods.” 
The following is a summary of the lecture : — 




Tbe Study of Tfeiogs Apaioese 
Scope, Aims, A\etbod5. 


r,Y 

Prof. Arthur Ixo\n. 


“ I am a Wan,” said the Roman poet, “ nothing that is 
human fails to interest me.” Restrict a little the application of 
this sentiment, and how admirably it describes the purposes and 
aims of a Society like ours ! “ We are an Asiatic Society, with 
Japan as our special field of activity. Nothing that is Asiatic in 
general and, in particular, nothing that is Japanese, fails to 
interest us.” 

The stud)" of Japan comprises two main div'isions : the 
study of the Japanese language, and the study of the thoughts 
manners, people, history, resources, religions of Japan and her 
inhabitants. WT, as a Society, are in a sense concerned vyith 
both these main divisions of our fiekl of interest. The study of 
the Japanese language is not, however, a pressing call tor us. 
Materials for language study have been abundantly provided 
and prepared for the student : there are grammars, readers, 
dictionaries, schools, and teachers, both here and in the 
home countries, and for us, whose fortunes or whose fate it 
is to become permanent residents in these islands, the daily 
necessities of life make some study, at least, imperatively nec- 
essary. There are some I know who make shift to get along 
without the knowledge of a single word of Japanese, — I met a 
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man only last week who had been three j'ears in the country 
and did not know what a shoji was, — but such people cannot be 
said to Ha'c in Japan. They merely exist here in corporeal 
presence, imprisoned as it Avere, for sentences of longer and 
shorter duration, as the result, possibly, of some evil karma of 
the past. Their spirits are not here, they linger in the lands 
whose languages they learned from their mothers and kinsmen, 
and their bodies yearn to join their spirits in a homeward flight. 
To such persons it is vain to talk of the study of the Japanese 
language. 

I have said before that the study of the Japanese language, 
for practical purposes, is not a call to our Society. We are 
concerned with the higher flights of the language, with the 
Japanese language of literature, poetry, and the drama, with the 
study of the language as the vehicle for expressing the highest 
aspirations and the deepest thoughts. We are concerned, as a 
Society, in the work of interpreting between East and West, of 
exposing and expounding to the Anglo-Saxon and English- 
reading world what are the thoughts and the hopes that animate 
this people, of enabling our kinsmen to penetrate into the true 
heart of Japan. W'e are concerned, therefore, with the ethical 
side of language study, and in proportion as we succeed in 
this kind of undertaking shall we be filling a useful place in 
the world of Japan, wliich is ceasing to be Asiatic, and is 
becoming cosmopolitan. 

Now let me pass on to the study of Things Japanese, — my 
proper theme, — which I want to divide into three main heads, — 
scope, aim, methods. 

I. Scope . — There is a book about which I have long 
desired to speak. It is a truly stupendous work, and one 
which deserves to be better known than it is, in two volumes, 
both in our library, — von Wenckstern's Bibliography of Japan, 
— the first comprising literature published about Japan previous 
to 1894, and the second containing practically everything that 
lias been published on the same subject from 1894 to 1906. This 
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work, a iiionuiiient of thorougli-going industry, and a gold-mine 
of information, is indispensable for any student who sets himself 
to work up any single one of the many and various topics which 
come within the scope of the stuily of “ Things Japanese,” and 
I shall be ver}’ happy if ain- words that I speak here to-day 
serve to make Mr. von Wenckstei n’s work better known and 
appreciated, both here and abroad. If I read to you a summary 
of the Table of Contents, it will show you not only what an 
immense amount of information there is in Mr. von Wenckstern’s 
book, but also how wide is the field of activity lying before a 
Society like ours, which claims to be a “ Japanese ” Society, 
and for ^\■hich nothing that is Japanese fails to be interesting. 

Mr. von W enckstern has collected (to take only, vol. ii.) 
all the books and papers publishsd during twelve eventful years, 
in any European language, on Japan. He also tells us where 
these books and papers are to be found, so that the task of the 
student is assisted and lightened. He has arranged his materials 
under the following heads. 

I. General and ilisccUancons llarl's, (13 pages), II. 
Bibliograf’liy III. Fcriodicals and Newspapers. IV. Travels to 
or from Japan, Travels in Japan, in Times Modern and Times 
Ancient, \'. Religion and Fhilosophy, Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Psycholo^ and Ethics, Roman Catholic Missions past and 
present, the Russian Missions, the Protestant Missions, Reports, 
Year-books, etc. VI. F/dlology, comprising Dictionaries, 
Grammars, Phrase-books, Books on Phonetics, Dialogues. VII. 
Uteraiiire, Japanese Texts, translations of Histories and Dramas, 
and treatises on Dramatic Art, Ifuropcan P'iction in Japanese 
Dress, and vice versa, VIII. History, Chronology, Mythology, 
History of Old and Medimval Japan, Modern History to the 
end of the War with Russia, IX. Fne, I^ws of Old Japan, 
Modern Law, Constitutional, Civil, Commercial, Criminal, 
Copyright, International, W'ar-time, Consular. X. F.conovncs. 
Banking, Insurance, Currency, Customs, Labour Questions 
and Socialism, Statistics, History of Ja[)anese Commerce. XI. 
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I<Jnmisi>iatics. XII. Military and X'av'al (omitted to avoid 
indiscretions’). XIII. j\Icdicinc, XIV. Education, XV. Fine Arts 
and Art Indiisirits, X\’I. Industrial Arts, X\'II. Ethnography 
and Histoiy of Civilization, XVIII. Xatural History and Exact 
Sciences. XIX. Topography and Hydrography, XX. Physiog- 
raphy, and lastly, Works on the rlinus, Formosa and the 
Ecseadores. Xot including the Su[)plcmcnt to Mens. I^eon 
Pages’ Bibliograph}’, or the twenty-one pages dev'oted to 
Swedish Literature on Japan, or numerous books and papers 
written and published since the close of the Russian war, there 
are, in the second volume alone of Mr. von Wenckstern's work, 
440 closely printed [)ages, containing on an average twenty 
entries to a page, which means 8,800 articles, papers and books 
connected with Japan during the 12 eventful years from 1894 
to 1906, a little more than 2 publications per die in ! 

If we wanted to preach a sermon on the stupidity of the 
human race, what a te.xt have wchere! 8,800 books, pamph- 
lets and papers on Ja[)an during twelve years, and in spite of it 
all, people at home and here remain so wonderfully ignorant 
about this country and information seems so hard to gather. 
There is still an immense amount of work to be done before 
Japan can be ade(j;uatoly known by the people in our home 
lands, the friends and sometimes the allies of the Japanese, and 
our society, for which let us desire a future brighter and more 
useful even than its past, seems to be csireciall}’ called and fitted 
for the task of dispelling the ignorance which still lurks in many 
minds about many things connected with Japan. 

This brings me to the consideration of Aims in the Study 
of Things Japanese. 

Our aim should be threefold ; to collect information, to 
digest it, and finally to disseminate knowledge, — and our motto 
might well be quidquid vianifestatiiin est, liiiiien cst, “whatever 
is made manifest is light.” Our aim as a Society is so self- 
obvious that I can pass at once to the consideration of methods. 

Our first aim is the Collection of Information. 
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If you will take the trouble to look through the list of 
Papers published by our Societ\- during the last thirt}^ five 
>'ears, you will find that almost everything that has appeared 
lias come from the pens of persons niainl}- resident in Tok}-o. 
Yokohama has contributed a little, the rest of Japan almost 
nothing. This is [lerhaps natural. W'e in Tok\'o have the 
advantage of liv’ing in the centre of the national life, we are 
within reach and access of Libraries, and we ha\'e our periodical 
meetings at which “ iron sharpencth iron.” 

But Tokyo is not the whole of Japan, and our country 
members have opportunities for collecting information which we 
have not. There is no country town, with its samurai houses 
clu.stering round the moats of its ruined feudal castle but has its 
little contribution to yield to our store of historical knowledge : 
there is no village, whether on the flat plains of Wusashi, or the 
mountains of Iwashiro, or the rock>- shores of Boshu, but has 
its local custom.s, traditions, folk-lore ; no temple, Buddhist or 
Shinto, that has not its legend or its hero. There is a mass of 
neglected matter awaiting the collector, which we foreigners who 
have our interests in this countr}’ are in a better position to pick 
out than most Japanese. I'or the Japanese, born and bred 
among his surroundings, takes everything as a matter of course. 
The foreigner comes fresh to the place, and if he has his eyes and 
ears open, can gather what the Jairancse necessarily passes by, 
and by gathering preserves it. Think how' much there is in 
Japan that deserves to be preser\'ed from oblivion — the industrial 
methods, the social customs, the religious beliefs, the ceremonies, 
sports, and pastimes. And think how pressing is the need for 
such preservation. We live in the midst of a vanishing civiliza- 
tion. Ifvery jear see.s some time-honoured custom being 
abandoned for something which is onlj- a western usage dressed 
up in an ill-fitting Japanese kimono the re\’erse of picturesque, 
some ancient landmark removed to make room for a tram-car 
line or railwa}'. Before these things vanish, let us gi\'e them a 
permanent record and save them from being forgotten. If we 
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can accomplish this, we shall be doing a great service to the 
student of “ Things Japanese,” both present and future. This 
is of especial importance in view of the fresh light on Japanese 
origins which may be expected to come from the recent 
discoveries in Central Asia. 

Let me go into particulars. 

1. Nearly every kiini, and nearly every town of any 
importance throughout the country has a local guide-book or 
book of description. These books are often most wretchedly 
printed, and vilely illustrated, but they have in many cases been 
written by good scholars, and contain valuable information. If 
our country members, or missionaries in general, would 
co-operate with us in making a collection of these guide-books, 
which rarely cost more than a few sen, it would very much add 
to the wealth and interest of our Library. 

2. This is essentially an age in which the photographer is 
abroad with his camera. I believe that the Kodak might be 
pressed into the service of the collector of information. The 
tourist, or traveller, missionary or otheswise, sees many things 
which are of interest— a Buddhist prayer wheel, one of those 
peculiar rice-pounders worked by water, which are to be found in 
many parts of the country, some jx.'culiar custom connected with 
fisheries, or agriculture, a memorial stone in honour of some 
local celebrity. If he is armed with his camera, it would not 
cost him much trouble to take an interesting snapshot. When 
he has developed his film, he might perhaps be willing to send 
us a copy of the photograph with a note — a few lines would 
suffice — stating the nature of the object photographed and the 
locality in which it was found. 

3. We have many members who read Japanese for business 
or study, and, whose studies lead them to peruse Japanese 
papers and journals. There are from time to time published in 
these journals valuable articles illustrating the Life and thought 
of Japan. If, instead of throwing away the magazine, they 
would send it to our Librarj^ with the article marked, it would 
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help to furnish us with the material required. I may say that, 
for myself personal!}-, I should be very glad of such contribu- 
tions, on m\' own particular subject, for a small dictionary of 
Things Buddhist which is among the literary schemes ahead of 
me. 

You will ask me, what is to be done v\ith these things 
when the_\- are collected ? 1 will tell you. 

If (iod should gi\'e me health and strength for a few years 
longer, and more cspccialh- if, at some future time, I should have 
more leisure hours at my disposal than I have now-, I would 
slowh' wdrk though the books and pamphlets, and digest the 
information. I would make rough notes in English of w-hat I 
read, and store them in alphabetical order, rejecting of course 
w'hatcver I found to be of no use, so that my notes might serve 
as a ba.sis for othcis as well as myself, and become generally 
accessible to students. 

With the photographs I would malcc an album, appending 
where necc.ssar}- little explanatory notes respecting customs &c., 
and the album could be kept here for consultation whenever 
ncces.sar}-. I should probablj- get some co-workers in this field. 

There used to be in Tokyo a very serviceable Magazine, 
concerning itself with the c.xplanation of Buddhist questions and 
beliefs. It was conducted on the Question Box principle. 
Readers sent questions to tlie Editors, and the whole paper was 
devoted to the elucidiition of the difficulties thus propounded. 
The same idea might be adopted in our owm case. Many of 
our members may feel themselves unqualified to do research 
W'ork of their own, 3 ct they ma}- have sufficient interest in 
things Japanese to ask questions — I do not mean silly questions, 
asked for the purpose of a.sking, but intelligent questions, the 
elucidation of w hich would really add to our stock of knowledge. 
I feel sure that the Council would welcome such questions. We 
might not be in a position to answ-er them straight off, but we 
might know- sufficient to indicate the quarter where the explana- 
tion could be found, or we might know some one in a position 
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to make the necessary research. Such questions would serve to 
add definiteness to our work, and definiteness is one of the 
constituent elements of utility. 

For the distribution of the knowledge thus stored and 
arranged, we should have our Transactions as we have them 
now. Only there would be this difference, that whereas in some 
years we have found it difficult to find readers of papem, and 
have been obliged to content ourselves with publishing little or 
nothing, such a dearth would be very largely obviated, by the 
storehouse of ready-made notes upon which we could fall 
back in case of emergency. W'^e should be in the happy position 
of the provident housewife who is at all times ready to admit 
guests to pot-luck, because she knows that there is a ham in 
the larder. Besides, with our Album, we could at any time 
illustrate our paper with photographs. 

Further, the Album would lend itself to the formation of 
sets of magic lantern slides, and if we had a lantern of our own, 
and an abundance of pictures, there would be no dearth of 
lecturers and lectures, and we should thus in an agreable way 
extend the usefulness of oar Society by helping our fellow 
exiles in Japan to enter into and appreciate the life and work of 
the nation amongst whom it is our good fortune to live. And 
it goes without saying that when a Society like ours is really 
useful, it will also be prosjrerous. 

I fear, ladies and gentlemen, that I have sketched a some- 
what ambitious programme for j oii. I hope it is not an Utopian 
one. I do not think it will be ver}' burdensome in the carrying 
out, unless haply it should prove so to the indi\'idual wdiom you 
have for so long a time honoured with the care of the Society’s 
books. 
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The Chairman said that Professor Lloyd had in the past served the Society 
ably and in many ways. Not merely had lie entertained the members with lec- 
tures, and enriched the Transactions with many contributions, but he had also given 
great services of less obvious, but not less valuable, kinds as councillor, officer 
and especially as Librarian. This afternoon he had added much to the debt which 
all present must owe to Prof. Lloyd for his entertaining and suggestive lecture. 
The Chairman felt sure that all would agree with him in expressing gratitude to 
Professor Lloyd for the entertainment afforded by his lecture. 

Professor Lloyd showed by his lecture and by his unflagging interest in the 
country and in all his surroundings that he does not regard himself as an exile. 
On the contrar)', lie is keenly interested in the country, in the people and in every 
aspect of their ciiili-ation AYith every sense rpiickened by keen interest in all 
things about him, he finds, not only pleasure for himself and interest in the 
people, but also opportunity to serve r'th.ers by giring much information about 
“ Things Japanese " in which many are interested. 
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A General Meeting of llic Asia'ic Society of Japan was held in the Society’s 
Rooms at No. I, Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 p in , Wednesday, May 19. In 
the absence of Sir Claude MacDonald, the Tresident, Trof. E. II. Vickers, Vice- 
President for Tokyo, occupied the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed, were taken as read. The Recording Secretary announced 
that the following persons had been elected members of the Society ; Rev. W. G. 
Seiple, Ph.D., Sendai; Rev. E. II. Van Dyke, 15 Tsukiji, Tokyo; Miss M. F. 
Denton, Doshisha Jo Gakko,- Kyoto ; and Mr. C. K. Marsh.all Martin, No. 107, 
Vokohanaa. He also announced that, as the lion. Treasurer, Prof. J, T. Swift, 
was to be absent a few month.s, Mr. J. McD. Gardiner had been elected 
Treasurer fro tern. 

' The Chairman said it was his g.>od fortune to pr.'cnt as lecturer a gentleman 
who needed no introduction to members of the Asiitic Society. Notwithstanding 
the duties of an exceptionally exacting profession, Dr. Munro had found time to 
go deeply into a suliject seemii.gly remote from his own and to become an authority 
on certain phases of prehistoric life in Japan. \'aluable work of his in that field 
was embodied in the Transactions of the Society. He was happy to ask Dr. N. 
Gordon Munro to give his lecture on “ European Paltc'diths and Japanese 
Survivals.” 

The Chairman wished on behalf of those present to express thanks to Dr. 
Munro for his suggestive, interesting, indeed brilli.ant lecture. He was sure that 
all present had, like himself, been made to feel that the lecture was too short. It 
showed what brilliant imagination, guided by trained judgment, cou’d do with a 
subject which most persons are iiredi^piosed to regard as neces'-arily dry, and of 
but remote interest. He was also sure that Dr. Munro would be glad to answer 
any questions which awakened interest in the sulject might elicit from members 
individually. Again tlianking Dr. Munro for his vxcclleiit and instructive lecture, 
he declared the meeting adjourned. 
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SOME EUROPEAN PAL/EOLITHS AND 
JAPANESE SURVIVALS. 
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N. GORDON MUNRO, M,D. 


THE OLDER PHASE. 


The material which forms the subject of this paper belongs 
to the " Stone /\ge,” to that phase of human progress which 
preceded the working of metal. Although stone is employed on 
an increasingly great scale, either cut in the block or prepared as 
concrete ; although it will continue on a small scale to play the 
part of a tool, or an adjunct thereto, its employment as a weapon 
or implement is virtually ended throughout tlie greater portion of 
the earth’s surface. In regions where it .still performs an essential 
part in the primitive life, the ethnologist i.'^ foi timately able, by 
observation of the living culture, t.) appreciate its role as a 
fashioner of other material, or as a means ul taking life. It has 
become clear to him that while the worship of stone had a 
reasonable basi.s in the substratum of the primitive mind, its 
virtue was mainly directed to the acqui.'ition or preparation of 
other substances, such as food, bone, skin, \vood, and textile 
fibre, which had an intimate relation to the preservation of man. 

Survi\'ing from time immemorial the utter decay of organic 
matter, the objects of .‘^tone found in the drift gra\'el, the cave,^ 
the shellmound or the soil, are .so isolated from tlicir former 
a-ssociations that this materidl is apt to distract attention from the 

I. Exceptioni-, in .iriJ aiUutioui, will occar i..' the reader. 
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claims of others which were no less essential to the primitive life, 
tor this reason tlie writer is of opinion that the prehistoric archmo- 
logist should be equipped by ethnological studj' and observa- 
tion for tlie correct appreciation of primitive relics.^ The pro- 
per study of archajology is ethnology. 

Usually more resistant to decay than metal, stone has be- 
come the criterion of the primitive phase by reason of its failure 
to compete with the more tough, j'et more facile, material. So 
hastil}', indeed, has it succumbed to contact with metal that, 
where the latter has been available, three generations have suffic- 
ed to obliterate the memory of primitive stone- craft from the 
mind of illiterate man." But for at least 5,000 generations stone 
has ministered to human needs. The writer will raise the ques- 
tion whether it was actually th.e first substance to be utilised for 
the cutting tool. He will presently giv'e his reasons for the 
belief that the .sea shell was a companion and probably a progenitor 
of the stone knife and hatchet. But there is indubitable evidence 
that weapons and implements of stone were in use 1 50,000 years 
ago, and much probability that double that interval would not 
suffice to carr}’ us back to the original use of stone as a missile 
or smasher. 

The element of choice enters into this elementary purpose, 
for some stones would be too heavy, others too light, while in 
the course of time, form would demand consideration. A stone, 
for instance, with a handy grip and other qualities, would be 
gradually appreciated, and come to be a possession and an exam- 
ple for the choice of others. So would a stick, which increasing 
intelligence would trim and ultimately manufacture by means of 

I. lue \v rk done by ettiiiolcgia- m Lapturing llieli\ing culture, is scarcely 
appreciated Vet, 1 at tlie records of a pliasC vrliicli is rapidly passing away will 
prove the gieUcst Lc'oti to future anthropology. The writer is specially impressed 
by th-j SiiLijdi.l woik accon.plidieu, in liie face of mucli difficulty, by the Bureau 
of .Vmerican LJinoIogy The iratcrial amassed by Cushing, Holmes, and 
other obrervers, a-id .vhicli i-. -o gencro'uslv di-trlbuted to scientific inquirers, sup- 
pfiiCi a key to tko ir.tcrpr station of the primitive life in its pakeolithic, scarcely less 
lh.in in its i-.-clitk.c, ],ka=e. 

-• c. g. 1 he Kiud-c .Vimi and s-jiae .Vmerican Indians. 
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shell and split stone. Between the spontaneous smashing motive 
and the preparation of a club, or artificial clea\'age of stone, there 
is a wide stretch of unhnown endeavour which may hav'c occupi- 
ed nearly a geological era. On the other hand it miglit possibly 
have had a less remote origin, propagated b\' tlie faculty of 
imitation which has too readih' been regarded as a simian trait. 

Just as mutations arise in plants, or a Newton, or a W’agner 
in modern civilization, so, in that hoary antiquitj', man’s first 
deliberate step towards the higher life might conceivably have 
been the inspiration of a primitiv'e genius, whose identitj' is lost 
forever in th.c mists of time. The question of duration is not to 
be settled by surmise ; but it maj' be rcm.arked that, just as for 
mutations, some uniformit}- of development as well as cettain 
environing conditions are essential. In all probability therefore, 
pre-man used pebbles and cobbles long before his descendants 
made sharp stones from round ones. 

In the split stone, or .sharpened shell, we have a truly 
primitive artifact, the initial modification of things external to a 
purpose other then nutrition. Back, incalculably back in the 
Night of Time, in the Pliocene of the Tei tiarj-, or earlier, lay 
this germ of purposiv'e endeavour, whose growth we dimlj' 
trace through the Pleistocene to the neolithic culture, which has 
left its remains over nearly the w liole of this planet. 

At the extremities of the Ifurasiatic continent, viz. Great 
Britain and Japan, so exact a rc,semblance prevails among the 
relics of the Stone Age that one can hardly doubt that culture 
has been propagated by the s'pread and intercourse of humanity. 
The writer has already' given instances of this similarity in the 
Transactions of this Society,*^ and it is his immediate object to 
give further instances of a correspondence so close that he has been 
tempted to remark that “ ey'ery tiling has been everj'where.”’ 

1. T. J. A. S. Vol. XXXIV: Fart 2, 'nhere al-o (P. 64) illustr.itions are 
given of bone olijects, e.g. j^eculi.rr harpoon heads, closely receniMing those of the 
Cave deix)sits. 

2. British Associ.ttion Meeting. P.rjer on Japanc-.e Archx'ology Sept. 5th, 
1908. 
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In the autumn of last year, he had the good fortune to 
visit the drift gravel of the River Thames, in the company 
of Mr. Cross F. G. S., who gave much kind information and 
assistance in making a small collection. Some of the specimens 
so closelj' resembled cerbiin Japanese neolithic implements that 
the writer immediately set them down as prototypes. But it has 
recently occurred to him that both may have had a common 
origin in use of the shell as a cutting implement. Before 
proceeding with this demonstration it ma\’ not be out of place 
to give a general resume of the technique employed in the 
making of a palmolith. 

First of all one has to meet the suggestion that some of the 
relics are not the handiwork of human beings. The question of 
accidental fracture may be brought up, supported by the fact 
that pieces of flint, of \vhich tliesc obj'ects are made, might have 
been chipped by pressure-friction in a glacier, or by concussion 
in a river bed. Some resemble the eoliths about which there 
has been much discussion, some hav’e little or no recognisable 
form. But nearly all ethnological collections exhibit speci- 
mens, as rough as the rudest paloolith, taken from the living 
culture of surviving sa\'agery. The epae^tion of form is largely 
one of identification. Doubtless many of the rude palaeoliths 
were simple or trimmed flakes, not intentional copies of any 
model. But the writer has identified uncjuestionable forms that 
at first sight appeared inchoate and wliich, like the figure in the 
picture puzzle, now seem to invite recognition. 

About the classical forms there camsot be a doubt. They 
are transparent!}' artificial, and if one finds exactly the same signs 
of technique on indeterminate forms, these are entitled to the 
same consideration. It is most fortunate that flint was available 
to Pleistocene man. Not only was it a material capable of being 
worked with comparative ea.se ; not only did it possess high 
qualities as a material for instruments of penetration and incision ; 
but its durability has preserved it as a record of human culture 
which has defied all the agencies of decay. Invaluable as 
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scientific evidence, its discovery by primitive man must have 
been hailed as a veritable godsend. 

Flint freshly excavated from the chalk is less resistant to 
manipulation than it afterwards becomes. A nodule, removed, 
perhaps by an implement like No. 2, Pis. XXII and XXIII, was 
broken by a transverse blow to make a flat surface. At right 
angles to this surface another blow was struck with a round pebble 
(perhaps hafted as a hammer) or it may be that an intermediary 
was sometimes employed, such as a piece of prepared horn, or 
bone. As the result of the blow, a flake or layer of flint was de- 
tached from the parent block. The under surface of a flake so 
detached exhibits a bulbous proj'ection with a cone-like apex, the 
bulb or cone of percussion. The apex of the cone corre.sponds to 
the point of impact on the flat surface, while the base represents 
the widening area of compression and elastic recoil of the flint 
molecules. Just as concentric wavelets pass outward from the 
spot where a falling stone meets the water, so one may frequently 
see, on and around the cone of percussion, the wave markings 
which announced the violent disturbance of the flint mass. 
Near the periphery' of the area is a deeper and wider groove, the 
“ run-off,” which must sometimes hav'e exercised the patience of 
the primitiv'e artizan in his effort to obtain a cutting edge. 

The disposal of the cone and run-off add materially to the 
impression of intentional technique. It is unusual for the cone 
to be left intact, and there are too many instances of total or 
incomplete removal, to the obvious advantage of the object as an 
implement, for the assumption that accident was the invariable 
cause. On the other hand, unquestionable implements sometimes 
show more or less chipping of the cone without apparent motive, 
but this might have become conventional, or might, with less 
probability, have been accidental.* Where one finds in the same 
specimen a cone of percussion partly flaked off, and the cutting 
edge (more liable to accidental injurj'^) intact, there is a reasonable 

I.J The writer does not consider the rebound of a blow to be an efficient 
explanation. 
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assumption that the former is the result of intentional man- 
ipulation. 

Further considerations, such as the chipping of concave (less 
exposed) edges, while others are free, or less affected, plainly 
testify to the human manufacture of manj^ specimens which are 
apparently destitute of form. But as this matter has been much 
discussed, the writer merely states that flint obj’ects found in close 
association with others of unquestionable origin must be judged 
in the light of that association and deserve to rank as human 
expedients if they bear appreciable signs, however limited, of 
adaptive modification, or use. 

There is no reason to suppose that the process of shaping 
and trimming was different from that of later times, viz, by 
pressure with a piece of horn, or bone, supplemented occasionally 
by a napping hammer of stone. Professor Henry Balfour, of 
Oxford, whose skill in working flint is remarkable, in a recent 
letter to the writer, put the essence of this technique in one 
sentence : — “ In pressure flaking it is essential always to work 
upon an edge, for should this be lost, by becoming too rounded, 
it is impossible to continue the finer flaking.” 

Even now in England, when flint is found on the surface, 
it is occasionally used as a provisional knife, and doubtless, as 
we see in tlie neolithic culture, flakes were employed with little 
or no modification by men who possessed a highly advanced 
technique. Large numbers of such flakes are found in gravels 
containing a sprinkling of shaped weapons and tools. Some of 
them may simply be “ rejects,” refuse of the primitive factory, 
some are fragments of formed objects, many bear signs 
of use while others await recognition as shell, or other 
types. The recognised forms prove beyond all doubt that 
a definite purpose adapted them to special needs. When we 
scrutinise them closely we become aware that we are dealing 
with no opening chapter of human activity', no essay of a 
prentice hand, but the result of a well matured technique,' 
which has hardly been excelled in neolithic tinres. Although 
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we do not see the elaborate arrowheads that characterise the 
later culture, we note various kinds of spear and j’avelin heads 
(some of the latter possible arrow heads) ; the hatchet, adze and 
knife in a variety of designs, the scraper, awl and saw. A 
few examples are given from the upper gravels of the Thames, 
about lOO feet above the present level of the river. 

Plates I and II show both surfaces of several flakes and non- 
descript objects. No. I, Plate I, is the outer surface of a nodule 
of flint trimmed away on the left. The corresponding number 
in Plate II, presents the inner surface of the flake, with the bulb 
of percussion and run-off, seen also in 6^ L. 8 R. lO R, and in 
PI. I, Nos. 7 T, and 9 I.. 

Clearer photographs of the cone arc seen in PI. VII. No. 4, 
in PI. V, No. 2, (double cone) and PI. VI, 4 T., where its 
partial removal is seen. Nos. 2, 3, and 9 of Pis. I and II, are 
simple flakes with signs, however, of a “ functional edge.” No. 
3, an interesting specimen, exhibits hollow depressions, due, as 
Mr, Cross remarked, to thermal changes and not to techni- 
que, No. 4 is a dressed specimen which illustrates the difficulty of 
judging the function by the form. It might have been either a 
knife or spear (javelin) head. No. 5 has obviously been broken 
and the symmetry destroyed. But it was originally a fine 
specimen of the ovate-lanceolate palasolith, the head of a spear, 
in the writer’s opinion, and not an implement. Nos. 7, 8 and 10 
probably belong to a common type, though No. 7 is the most 
representative. In each of the three the cuttmg edge is below. 
Mr. Cross calls this the shoe type, and inclines to the opinion 
that these were hafted for right and left-handed use ; but they 
may be knives or planes (wood scrapers.) No. 10 is possibly 
a saw. The form may be shell derived. 

Pis, III and IV exhibit also, as do most of the following, both 
sides of the stone objects presented. Nos. i and 4 might have 
been used for lethal purposes, but both appear to be celts. 


I. R.=right side : L=left bide. l'l.=plate. T=top : B=bottom. 
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(chisels or hatchets). Nos. 2 and 7 were surely spearheads. It 
has been customary to designate these classical types as imple- 
ments, but the writer has no doubt that they are weapons, of the 
heavy type required to slay the huge animals of the time, e.g. 
elephant {elephas antiquus), mammoth, {elephas primigenms) , 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, cave lion, hysena and bear. 

When the writer was in Germany last year. Professor von 
Baelz, who has done so much to elucidate Japanese anthropology, 
made the remark that perhaps poison was utilised by palaeolithic 
man in his struggle with other manunalia. The writer, while of 
opinion that these heavy spearheads, if hafted to long poles, might 
be effective enough at close quarters, thought that the suggestion 
would help to explain the complete disappearance of animals, 
which cannot well be accounted for by the use of hand weapons, 
or change of climate. On later reflection, it seemed that 
aconite might be the agent in question. This poison is used, not 
only by the Ainu of Yezo and Saghalin, but by various tribes in 
Asia, and seems to be, outside of the tropics, the poison par ex- 
cellence of the primitive hunter. The Ainu prepare it {Aconitum 
ferox) in a paste, of which it is the chief ingredient,^ and apply 
it to a bamboo arrowhead. On going into the derivation of the 
word aconite, the writer was rejoiced to find that the active 
brain of Pliny (Plinius Secundus) had dealt with it, in the first 
■century of the present era. Pliny thought that it derived its 
name from growing on, or near, sharp, or steep, rocks. This 
suggestion of 1 800 years ago is highly interesting, and a closer 
Jsnowledge of primitive culture would have given Pliny what 
is probably the correct explanation, viz, that the juice of aconite 
was smeared on the head of the javelin. (Aconite, Greek 
Akovctov, to pierce, to be sharp, dcovij, a sharpening stone, 
Koirpo-, conch, ICmvo-, cone, axdvzcoi/ a dart, diZwv, a javelin.) 
This derivation carries us into the Stone age of Europe, but 

1. According to Batchelor (Ainu and their Folk Lore, P. 454) the root of 
the Ariscema is an active ingredient in this poison. 

2. With the Ainu, ak means to shoot with an arrow, ai is an arrow and also 
a thorn, the idea of piercing being the same. 
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whether palaeolithic man employed aconite for such a purpose 
must remain, for the present at least, an open question. 
We can say, that he probably had experience of its baneful 
effects ; that it was at hand, and that the variety of his 
contrivances, ^ witnessed by the relics from the drift and cave, 
indicate a stage of culture sufficiently advanced for the employ- 
ment of this deadly expedient.* 

Nos. 3 and S of the same plate are probably also 
heads of the j'avelin, or spear. The number and varied 
size of the spear-head are noteworthy. No. 6 might be 
a spear-head, though it has the appearance of an awl. It is 
highly .probable that the awl was known before the fire 
drill, but whether it preceded the production of fire by linear 
friction is beyond our present knowledge. No. S, Pis. 
y and VI, closely resembles an arrow-head, but it might well 
have been the head of a light javelin, or possibly fishing spear. 
No. 6 has a similar appearance, but it lacks the convincing 
evidence of design so apparent in No. 5, the finely crenated 
border, the central ridge, partly shorn at the base to enter the 
shaft, and the removal, on the reverse side, of the bulb of 
percussion. Nos. 3 and 9 present themselves to the writer as 
shell-derived knives, though possibly the latter was a javelin 
head. The signs of use on the border of No. i T, suggest that 
it was a cutting implement, perhaps an adze. Mr. Cross, who 
has many like specimens, mostly of larger size, pointed out 
their general similarity, i.e. somewhat round, bevelled on one side, 
with a tendency to concavity on the otlier. They might, however, 
have been mace-heads. The writer is inclined to surmise that 
&ey were used in excavating the chalk to get at the flint This 
specimen weiglis but 10 ounces, but of two others in the writer’s 
collection, one weighs 3lbs and the other upwards of 4I lbs. 

There can be no difference of opinion about No. 4, Pis, V 
and VI, unless we credit palaeolithic man with a penchant for 

I. The association of aconite witli the Javelin, more primitive than the 
.arrow, may suggest a palaeolithic origin*. 
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gardening ! It is an adze and a fine example of the tool maker’s 
craft On one side the edge is carefully bevelled, while on 
the other the cone of percussion has been partly removed, 
to permit insertion in a handle, yet leaving-, a shoulder for 
counter resistance. No more effective implement ever left the 
lands of the neolithic artizan. No. 2, of Pis. V and VI, is highly 
interesting as the prototype of certain objects found in America 
and nearly everywhere in Japan, and which, unless w? are 
prepared to admit that palaeolithic man had reached the stage 
of " hoe cultivation,” is adverse to the supposition favoured by 
the writer, that such things were agricultural implements. 

Nos. 7 and 8 of the same plate are knives ; they are 
surely conventionalised shell forms. The writer has come to the 
conclusion that many of the knives are so derived. But it will 
be sufficient for the present to exhibit a small number concerning 
which, he ventures to think, there can be no doubt. In fact, the 
derivation is so obvious, that it is now to him a revelation. This 
provisional statement does not attempt to do more than suggest 
generic types. Some of the specimens bear specific characters 
and the writer is trying to get tc^ether a sufficient number to 
carry the differentiation a stage further. So varied however, are 
fire species of some genera such as the Teltina, that they are 
sometimes a puzzle to the concholc^st himself. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, our appreciation of the aptitude of palaeolithic 
man to faithfully reproduce familiar objects, such as animals, or- 
his fellows, it not yet established that this exactitude of reproduc- 
tion enables us to distinguish the species in more than a small 
proportion of liis flint knives. Many of these, as previously 
remarked, appear to have no recognisable shape and others seem 
to be conventionalised by repeated copying. 

No. 1, Pis. VII and VIII, seems to be the copy of an 
Avicnla^ probably the left valve. In tWs and the following 
specimens, the cutting edge corresponds to the free edge of the 

1. It has also- som^ resemblance to Pecten zuriiis. See Plate XXVI. for 
shell outlines. 
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shell, a point of some importance in recognising their shell origin. 
The shell hinge is usually straight but occasionally slightly 
curved. The anterior and posterior incurvations below the 
dorsum are faithfully reproduced. No. 5 might have been 
taken from one of tlie 300 fossil species of this genus, or 
possibly conventionalised from the above. No. 2 is reproduced 
from the right valve of the Mactra. Nos. 7 and 8 are 
apparently species of Ostrca. No. 3 is a striking likeness 
of the left valve of the Cyprina} No. 6 is an excellent 
reproduction of the right valve of an Astarie. No. 9 re- 
sembles Area, or Lutraria, or Tcllina, and No. 10 might 
well be fashioned after a Modiola. No. 4 is interesting, because 
the apex of the percussion cone coincides with the beak, 
(un)bo) of certain bivalves, while the concentric wave markings 
enhance the shell-like appearance. This obvious coincidence 
may have led archaeologists to overlook intentional design in 
these objects. Such at least, was the case with the writer, until 
it dawned upon him that on the seashore primitive man had within 
reach an armamentarium of ready-made weapons and tools, which 
aided him in the conquest of his surroundings, and probably 
gave him models for liis later culture. Not only did pre-man 
find a constant supply of food on the shore ; but cobbles on the 
beach, and theZ/m^, or other shell, furnished him with weapons, 
and the bivalves with cutting tools. 

It is practically certain that the use of the shell knife had not 
lapsed when these specimens were made. It has lasted late 
into the neolithic culture in some regions. Since the writer first 
exhibited these survivals, and similar ones of the Ainu,° he has 
been informed"’ that the late F.H. Cushing, whose genius did 
so much to elucidate the culture of the American Indian, 
arranged, shortly before his death, a series of modern shell and 

1. Also not unlike Vmerecardia. 

2. Tokyo Archxological Society, July 6th. '' 

3. By Mr. Stewart Culin, whose works on primitive games and their 
survivals are highly instructive. 
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stone implements, showing the derivation of the latter from the 
former. This has not yet been published, but it is to be hoped 
that it will soon see the light. 

When we consider the material of which these copies are 
made, the resemblance is all the more remarkable and forces 
upon us the conclusion that shells were used contemporaneously 
with flint knives. They were still acting as knives when 
these specimens were made. Had the employment of shells 
lapsed for any considerable time ere these were fashioned, it is 
extremely unlikely that they would have continued as original 
models. Indeed, such an idea may be summarily rej’ected. 

We many infer function from form or sometimes regard it 
as a corollary. But to primitive ideation, (not yet extinct in 
modern “ civilisation ”) function was an inherent property of form, 
and the shell was copied because it was able to do a certain 
thing, and was still doing it. The writer believes that some of 
the knives are conventionalised; th.at is to say, are copies of 
copies and not of the original shell. But he is confident that 
most of the specimens illustrated were modelled from the 
original shell and not after a copy in flint. He will presently 
show that conventionalisation went further in the knives of the 
Japanese stone age. Enough has been said to prove that the 
shell played a conspicuous part in the culture of an age so 
remote that it is a geological quantity. Primitive culture clung 
to the sea and river mouth and, except for a necessary hunt» 
left the hinterland to the wild beast and the goblin. When 
dissociated from the cradle of his culture, man took with him 
his models, his rituals and his myths. As he carries in his blood 
the salt which permeated the primal forms of ocean life, so he 
carries in his culture the reminiscence of the sea-shell. The 
shell-derived implement and utensil, the shell amulet, shell 
ornament, shell trumpet, shell money, shell deity and the sea 
legend, reveal lingering traces of this association. 

We cannot doubt the vast antiquity of these weapons and 
implements. The surface change in the flint, and the staining 
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extending deeply through its substance, prov'^e that these stones 
have been for ages deposited in one situation, or have been 
transported by flood to another, to lie for an incalculable period 
But the evidence for their age rests, not only on their appearance, 
nor on the technique involved. As the writer formerly remarked, 
this is clearly a question of geology, of the age of the stratum in 
which they are found. These objects come from Galley-hill and 
its neighbourhood, where the drift gravel of the Thames was 
deposited lOo feet above the present bed. Their age cannot 
well be less than icxj,ooo years, perhaps considerably more. 
What does this imply ? Wc are not quite 2,000 years removed 
from the beginnings of the Christian Era ; we are about 7,000 
years from the earliest records of Egypt and Chaldea, and per- 
haps 10,000 years from their origins. If we allow 20,000 years 
further back as the incubation period of these civilisations, we 
are still confronted by an interval of 70,000 years between the 
deposition of the relics in question and the immigration of 
neolithic man from regions where flint was not so accessible. 
Language fails in the attempt to carry our thought across this 
prodigious void. 

Time is for us a sequence of happenings. Otherwise it is 
an empty phrase, an unreal abstraction, inappreciable by any 
intellectual effort. To tlie geologist, this interval of 100,000 
years, or more, is not quite a void, for he sees in the alteration 
of the earth’s crust, in the crumbling of mountains by glacier 
and torrent, and in the deposit of debris elsewhere, some 
indication of happenings necessarily great and prolonged. 

The precession of the equinoxes enables the archaeologist to 
tell, with some degree of certainty, the age of ancient temples, 
originally oriented to the rising of a heliacal star, heralding the 
coming sun on its festival, or holy, day. Beyond that grey 
dawn, when the cromlech and the dolmen were the cloisters 
of advancing religion, lies the night of human time, lighted o 1/ 
by the starlight of inference from carved bone and wrought 
stone. Considerations from the precession of the equinoxes, the 
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apsides, and the changing shape of the elliptical orbit in which 
the planets move, reinforce the conclusions of geology as to the 
antiquity of these specimens. 

How little did the primitiv'e artizan conceive the interest 
which his technique would excite ! He had long passed the 
stage when his consciousness might be reckoned in terms of that 
“ dim, dreamincr life ” which builds the chamber of the nautilus, 
the cell of the bee and the web of the spider. We shall see 
instances of “ survivals” which, as previously stated, suggest 
that, in the all but inconceiv'able flight of human time, 
“ everything has been everywhere.” A distinguished ethno- 
logist remarked to the writer that an instinctive human 
tendency to repeat the same expedient under the same circum- 
stances, might account for the very remarkable coincidences 
of form in remote centres of the stone phase.’ The con- 
ditions would be met if we could extend the analogy of 
the artizan insect, bird, or mammal. It is a large question, 
but as extensive migrations have occurred, the writer thinks 
that "propagation” may hav'c played a greater part than 
repeated invention. 

We know that the brain operations of palaeolithic man 
were resourceful in relation to his environment. Perhaps we 
have lost something by our expansive culture, which has 
specialised certain traits at the expense of others. But it is 
certain that the brain which worked in the Galley-hill cran- 
ium," 100,000 years ago, was not on a level with our own. 
From what we know of relations between culture and cranial 
development, we may take it that Galley-hill man could count no 
more than the fingers of one hand and it is almost certain that he 

1. Examples from the bronze and early iron cultures are equally interesting. 
In October of last year the writer exhibited to the Royal Society of Edingburgh, 
illustrations connecting the prehistoric iron culture of Japan with ancient Greece. 
The Greek finds in Chinese Turkestan may be a bond of association. 

2. Found at a depth of 8 feet in the same gravel, whence these specimens 
came. It belongs to the type of Neanderthal and Spy, with its simian features, 
low capacity and height, and supra-orbital form and proj 'Ction, 
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was incapable of looking beyond his familiar place and time. 
Such an estimate might seem at variance with the dexterity 
evinced in the implements of the drift and the bone pictures of 
the cave. This, however, need only be taken as illustrating 
the adaptability of organisms to a slowly changing environment. 
This adaptability may be regarded as “ instinctive ”, whether or 
no we admit it as the prime factor in the similarity of culture 
relics, remotely situated. 


THE NEWER PHASE. 

II. 

In a former publication of this Society,^ the writer des- 
cribed in detail the neolithic sites and their contents, the survi- 
vals of habitations, weapons, implements, pottery, and the human 
remains, which rewarded liis excavations. These were carried 
on altogether for over one year at Rlitsusawa, and at intervals 
elsewhere. By sinking trenches, down to the red clay, of from 
20 to 40 feet in length, about 12 feet in breadth and varying 
in depth from 4 to 1 2 feet, he traversed a large shellmound, 
beneath which was unquestionable evidence of human habitation. 
This consisted in the occurrence of holes sunk in the red clay 
and having the characters of larders, water holes and house-post 
holes. Ashes, charcoal and burned earth, surrounded by stones, 
showed the site of the primitive hearths. On such a spot, and 
covered by inhumated earth (proved by its admixture with dis- 
integrating shells) above which was an undisturbed shellheap, 
the writer found two nearly complete skeletons and two detach- 
ed crania, while the cranium of a child (minus the occipital bone) 
was exca\'ated from among the shells. By means of this material, 
and a cranium which Dr. Takashima kindly sent to him for 
investigation, the writer established the identity of the 
shellmound people with the Ainu. He was careful to con- 

I. T.A.J.S. Vol. XXXIV: Part 2. AlbO, the writer's “ Prehistoric Japan.’* 
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fine his verdict to the localities whence the crania came and, 
while pointing out that no trace of bones differing from the Ainu 
had been found, it was not impossible that another race, or 
races, had co-existed with them. He made this reservation 
on anthropological grounds which still hold good. Up to the 
time of his discovery, no crania were available for examina- 
tion, in fact excavations were not deep enough for the re- 
covery of skeletons which are usually found beneath, and not 
among, the shells. No definite verdict, therefore, could be 
passed, but Professor Koganei ^ had compared the long bones of 
the Ainu with a few detached ones from the shellmounds and 
had stated that the indices and other characters did not negative 
an Ainu origin. Professor Tsuboi, .in the absence of anthropo- 
logical data, had turned his attention to the culture material in 
the shellmounds and had deduced therefrom a similarity to the 
culture of the Eskimo. He adopted an Ainu myth, the well 
known world wide pygmy myth, which attributes the forsaken 
relics of culture to a race of elves, or little folk. He succeeded 
in giving it quite a serious aspect by reason of his continued ex- 
position of culture analogies to the Eskimo, some of which W’ere 
more fancied than real, flis strenuous advocacy and personal 
influence gave him a large following in a country where 
archaeology is more advanced than anthropology, and few 
raised a dissentient voice. In fact this ipse dixit was regarded 
as the final word on the subject and the temerity of Professor 
Koganei in questioning the dogma evoked sarcastic comment 
and reproof.^ The result of the writer’s examination, first 
made public in these Transactions, embodied a statement of the 
special and primitive characters which unite the Japanese shell- 
mound cranium with that of the Ainu. Such an ensemble of 
remarkable coincidences without a single feature peculiar to the 

1. Journal of tlie Tokyo Anthropological Society Vol. 6. No. 56. 

2. IheAinu name was also adopted \iz — Koo^olc^uniy which stands for 
« rit-d.wcilcrb.’' 

3. Journal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society VoL 6. No. 6l 
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one group which is not possessed by the other, would elsewhere 
either carry conviction to the unbiassed niind, or require re- 
futation. 

Without attempting to rebut the evidence. Professor 
Adachi, in the Tokyo Anthropological Journal, ^ denied that 
the remains were Ainu, solely on account of an assumed dis- 
crepancy in the average cephalic index ^ of the shellmound 
crania. An ensemble of cognate characters,” distinct and 
eminently determinate, was disregarded in favour of a cri- 
terion, to wit, the cephalic index, which suddenly assumed a 
status unique in the history of anthropology. Two groups 
of crania, e. g. the writer’s 6 shellmound specimens and the 
156 Ainu crania of Professor Koganei, could not possibly 
belong to the same race because the two average indices are 
not exactly the same ! This decision involves the postulate 
that all crania belonging to the same race have nearly the same 
cephalic index, which is entirely contrary to experience. The 
writer ventured to say so, * proving at the same time that the 
actual discrepancy was a mere trifle (0.9). Yet Professor Tsuboi, 
who teaches anthropology, followed this protest and explana- 
tion with the oracular utterance : — “ Professor Adachi teaches 
us that so far as the cephalic index goes, they are neither 
Eskimo nor Ainu.”“ 

This question, important to Japanese antliropology, had 
been decided by the writer’s material (deposited by him in the 

1. Vol. 22. No. 253 

2. Obtained by including two incomplete crania for which the writer had sug- 
gested indices, but which he had expressly stated to be unreliable for the purpose 
of comparison. Every anthropologist knows that crania of the same race vary 
considerably in the cranial index. For instance, of the 156 crania investigated by 
Professor Koganei, 25 6 per cent where dolichocephalic (index up to 75), while 
64.7 per cent where mesaticephalic (76 to Soj. Of loi crania belonging to the 
latter group, 44 had indices of 79 to So. Nearly one tenth per cent (9.6) were 
brachy cephalic. Of the total number, one half (79 crania) had indices of 78 to 
84, so that the probability of a series of 6 crania tending towards brachycephaly 
(or the reverse) has to be reckoned with. 

3. e g. general head form, projection of glabella and supercilliary arches, 
moderate occipital protuberance, flatness of infraorbital fossa, regularity of 
alveolar margin and persistence of malar Assure. 

4. Ibid. Vol. 22, No. 255. 
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University) and his investigation, which proved that the crania 
were not Eskimo but Ainu.* Apart from their adroit reticence 
toward foreign investigation, it is not quite clear why 
certain Japanese anthropologists should deprecate the former 
occupancy of the country by the Ainu. Physically, the Ainu 
are not inferior to the Japanese. True, they carry “ primitive ” 
characters (flattened tibia, perforated humerus, &c.) similar to 
those of the Ain mountaineers of 5th century France ; characters 
still found occasionally in Europe. There can be no question 
that the Japanese are mixed with Ainu stock and tliat the 
admixture lias not been to their disadvantage. The courage 
and endurance of the Ainu were well recognised in ancient Japan. 
At the time of the Yamato invasion the Ainu had a very 
advanced neolithic culture and were quite capable of a.ssimilat- 
ing a higher civilisation, had it been offered. It is no longer 
denied them, and it is to be hoped that the recognition of their 
birthright will encourage local officials to treat them as fit 
citizens of the empire. 

While taking the opportunity of establishing Iris position,® 
the writer reviewed the culture material of Professor Tsuboi, 
which teaches us the impracticability of deciding questions of 
physical anthropology by the paraphernalia of a culture phase. 
Professors von Baelz and Koganei have examined the writer’s 
crania and are satisfied that they are Ainu. Professor Koganei 
has recently received 23 specimens which, so far as tliey have 
been repaired and investigated, prove to be Ainu. 

Reference to the Japanese stone age cranium has been made, 
not alone on account of its first announcement and description 
in these Transactions, but also because one sees in its inherent 
dolichocephaly, low frontal region, projecting glabella and super- 
cilliary arches, and other, characters, some features w'hich, not- 
withstanding advanced development and Mongolian traits, recall 
the crania of Neande rthal, Galley-hill, and La Chapelle-aux-saints. 

1. I.J.A.S. \o\. XXXI\\ Part 2. Pp. 182-195. 

2. Ibid. Vol. 25, Xo. 268. “ The Km^ok^tru!' 
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The Ainu type has been called Palasiadc, but vve may as well tertn 
it. Palanthropic. It will now be shown tliat certain features of 
palaeolithic culture existed, or persisted, in the neolithic phase 
of the Ainu ^ and from , their association with palanthropic. 
characters there is a reasonable assumption that some of them 
have survived together. Yet this does not disprove an inherent 
tendency to meet similar exigencies by similar devices. Imple- 
ments or weapons which bear characters peculiar to the two 
phases, or which are of an intricate kind, would reasonably be 
accepted as survivals, while simple expedients would more likely 
arise independently. 

The simplest of all is the pebble or cobble, which was 
nature’s early contribution to the higher culture. By its aid the 
nut and shellfish were easily availed of, while as a missile or 
hand weapon it was formidable in its day. Through the whole 
neolithic, and far into the bronze and even early iron cul- 
tures, the pounding and rubbing stone, the sling stone and stone 
mace head persisted as effective implements in peace and war. 

No. I, Plate IX, is a quartz pebble which has been used for 
breaking or crushing ; No. 2 is polished by friction wliile a milling 
stone. No. 8 bears signs of function as a shell crusher, or such 
h'ke. Pebbles like Nos. 3 and 4 are very common in the neolithic 
ates and are usually regarded as sling stones. But they probably 
served also as implements for moulding clay in pottery-making, as 
napping hammers, and for other purposes. Nos. 6 and 9 are files 
or hones, the first of pumice stone and the latter of lava. Both 
exhibit evidence of their former employment, in areas ground 
and smoothed by friction. No. 7 is shown merely on account 
of its form, which in the opinion of the writer, is an original 
model of the neolithic celt. This is one of the commonest 
shapes to be found on the beach and a little rubbing or 
chipping at the broad end would convert it into an effective 
tool. Many of the ruder neolithic celts are simply split stones of 

I. With the exceptions mentioned at the end of this paper all the neolithic 
specimens are illustrated from the writer’s excavations and collections. 
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tfjis form, slightly trimmed. The writer has obtained from ^ 
Japanese gravels, stones of this form, with something like signs of 
treatment of the broad end, but he ts not yet prepared to present 
diem as prototypes of the neolithic axe.^ He has, however, 
illustrated some corresponding specimens from the Japanese 
neolithic phase. No. 5 has received the minimum of treatment 
necessary to enable it to act as a fishing weight. It has been 
slightly rubbed at the sides, so as to leave a shallow groove for 
the cord by which it was attached to the net. 

In Plates X and XI, No. 4, is seen a fishing weight 
prepared by a few blows struck so as to leave a waist for 
attaching it to the net. Sometimes a single blow on either side 
suflficed.* Nos. 5, 7 and 8, Plates X and XI, are flakes found in 
the writer’s Mitsusawa excavations ; Nos. i, 3 and 6 are from his 
gravel explorations near Yokohama, and No. 2 from the ujqier 
gravels of the Sakawa river. He is not prepared to say that these 
might not all be the result of accident. If so, mture sometimes 
provided excellent ready-made tools for the use of man. The 
appearance of No. r. L, No. 3. R, No. 5 T and No. 7 B, strong- 
ly suggests the “functional edge.” No. 9 might be the result 
of unintentional violence. This explanation is not ap|^icabler‘ 
to Nos. 10 and ii, which are also stones of natural form, 
but which have been purposely edged. This matter is difficult 
to decide, as grained stone does not flake so cleanly as flint and, 
^neraUy speaking, does not preserve the evidence of its tech- 
nique ^ well. The question of accidental or purposive fracture 
of stone can be settled in specimens on the border-line only by 
long study of various forms found in gravel. Rarely indeed, do 
we meet with stones on the sea-shore, or in the riverdbed, with 
edg^ sharp enough for cutting. The process of attrition which, 
by a “ survival of the fittest,” leaves the harder stone in the low- 
er reaches of the river, has rounded its edges, imparted some- 
times an ovate-conical form and fitted it for the grip rather than 

I. See P. 1 15, Fig. B. for possible ancestor of the axe form. 

3. *' Primitive culture in Japan "T.J.A.S. Vol. XXXIV : P.-irt 2. Page 68. 
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for cutting. If, however, forms so suitable for the grip, forms 
which closely resemble the polished neolithic axe, occur compar- 
atively frequently in gravel at the present day, they could scarcely 
have escaped the eye of primitive man, and it will probably 
transpire that, as the sea-shell gave rise to certain forms of stone 
tools, the eloi^ated cobble is an ancestor of the neolithic axe. 
The difference between the weapon or implement formed by 
friction and by percussion is one of material yielding to suitable 
teclinique. The writer is not convinced that the socalled 
palaeolithic type is the oldest. It is little over half a century 
since attention was called to the relics of the drift, and we have 
yet to learn what excavation has to reveal about material othet 
than flint. 

Some interesting specimens are seen in Plates XII and XIIL 
No. I, a very rough looking object, has been hafted as a cutlii^ 
in^ement. No. 2 is a polished axe of the usual ovate-corfcal 
form so admirably adapted to prevent slipping in the haft or 
hand. But its interest for us lies in the fact that it lias beeit 
broken and has been re-dressed by chipping the broad end. 
No. 3 has been split from a formerly hafted celt. Although 
a suitable knife, it does not bear sufficient signs of wear and tear 
on the edge for us to be positive that it was used as such. The 
same remarks apply to Nos. 6 and 7. Work is seen round the 
edges of Nos. 4 and 8, which, despite an unfinished appearance, 
are effective cutting implements. The process of flaking off 
has been carried all round the edge in No. 5, which is perhaps 
an unfinished product Indications of technique are also found 
on Nos. 9 and 10, both of which are stones of natural form. 
Nos. II and 12 have been split from other imj^ements and 
perhaps used as knives. 

Of Plates XrV and XV, Nos. i and 2 are mteresting, for 
they illustrate what has been said regarding the modfficatiofi 
of natural stone oecurrir^ as pebbles on the river-fank Of 
sea-shore. No. i has received a little dressing on one side 
(R), but the form has otherwise been unaltered ; the exjandii^ 
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end has been roughly chipped, then ground to an edge. This 
has also been the case with No. 2, which apparently has received 
slight treatment on both of the side edges. Both appear to 
have been liafted. The writer believes that rough hewn 
implements, when designed for halting, were often fafished at the 
waist by friction to prevent the retaining cord being cut. 

Thus far we have been dealing with neolithic objecfe of 
natural form, or roughly modified from the natural pebble^ 
split stone, or the broken tool. If found in gravel, or;^ 
otherwise dissociated from the neolithic culture, some would ^ 
probably fail to attract attention, for the technique would be . 
insufficient to attest an artificial origin, as against accidental chipr 
{ring. In some cases, as we have seen, the signs of technique 
are hardly, if at all, to be differentiated from adveittitious 
chipping, incident to concussion in the river drift. Here we 
hesitate to say where nature ends and art begins. : Precisely 
at the {)oint where it would be most interesting to trace the 
rudimentary stone-craft to its origin, the evidence of art dwind- 
les down to nothing. There, as with the rude flakes and 
{jebbles of the neolithic phase, we must be guided partly by as- 
sociabon and the knowledge of thdr utility in that culture. It 
would be far from astonishing if implements, like Nos. i and 2 
of Plates XrV and XV, were discovered in the gravels, now 
regarded as sacred to the chipped palaeolith. These might be 
ex{)ected to be rare, for the brittle, though hard and resistent, 
flint was easier to work than softer stone, which was finally 
dressed by grinding. The latter too, was more liable to lose its 
form and .'finish in the drift. 

Most of the objects which remain to be illustrated are of 
recognisable shape : in the case of a few the form is u nfamili ar, 
but sufficiently elaborated to give the impression of intentional 
design. Some have been referred toby Ja{>anese and fore^ 
observers, before the writer described them, and the im- 
pression got abroad that they are {lalaeolithic. While this 
n^ht be taken as testimony to the similarity of {ralsolithic and 
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nerfithic foftns, it is traceable to the widspread n<%ion ^ 

pafeolrths are made by chipping and neoliths by grindftjg. The ' 
fact is that most of the stone contrivances of both phases were 
made by chipping or flaking. Ev'en the neolithic axe\,was 
often shaped by flaking, the edge and finish only being due to 
friction. The error has arisen partly through comparisoa' of 
the neolithic axe with the huge spear-head of the gravel; 
The latter has been described by Sir John Evans as an 
implement, and it is commonly regarded as such. Outside, t- 
of the polished axe, the similarity of palaeolithic and fleoB^ ^ 
thic implements and weapons is so striking that the prevalence " ^ 
of the former might depend on tlie localisation of flint more than 
on a fundamental difference in culture. The chief formal dis- 
tinction between the old and the new cultures seems to lie in the 
considerably greater number of broad-edged celts associated 
with the latter. Perhaps this indicates a corresponding utilisa- ' 
tion of w'ood for house construction and other purposes or, it 
may be, hoe cultivation. It accords also, with the diminished 
necessity for hand weapons consequent on the use of the bow 
and arrow and the disappearance of the great mammalia. The 
; dfefinction between weapon and implement appears to be 
nrore '^laiply drawn, yet it is not easy to discriminate the 
-functions of various implements. In the modem neolithic - 
culture the axe, adze, chisel, knife, scraper and even hoe, overlap 
more or less, as regards function. 

No. 3 of Pis. XIV and XV was probably a scraper, as 
'die edges are rounded by; friction. No. 4 is a chisel, knife, or 
hoe. Similar forms (known to have been used as hoes) are 
found in America. No. 5 is probably a knife. No. 9 is perhaps - 
a chisel, and No. 6 almost certainly one. No. 7 is a fine 
spmr-head, the lower end of which'exhibits some discolouration, 
as if train had been employed to assist fbation to the shaft. 

No. 8 is to all appearance a spear-head and No. 10, which like 
some of the foregoing has been hafted, might have been a 
cutting implement or a weapon. Although broken, it is of some 
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interest on account of its curved edge. Pis. XVI and XVII 
show further examples of the chipped neolithic celt, all of which 
appear to have been halted, and all of which, despite some 
difference in form, might have been chisels. Most could have 
served as adzes or hoes. A neolithic culture so advanced as 
that of the prehistoric Ainu should have included hoe cultiva- 
tion in its repertoire. The Ainu of the Japanese stone phase 
lived in villages, employed wood in house construction and in 
the arts of life, were proficient in the textile art and in the 
essentially sedentary art of pottery making, which attained a' 
liigh degree of excellence in form and ornamental motive. 
Such a people, living in latitudes of 30 degrees north and 
upwards, where nature is less prolific in vegetal life than in the 
tropics, ought to have had some cereal cultivation, though it 
may have formed but a background to fishing and hunting. 
Since the writer presented the evidence available at the time,^ his 
friend Dr. Takashima has obtained rice frem a shellmound jar. 
This bears out the opinion that the Ainu were at least acquainted 
with rice and possibly indulged in its cultivation. He formerly 
suggested tliat the fiddle-shaped implements, seen in I'ls. XVIII 
and XIX, might have been as usefully employed in agricul- 
ture as in hewing wood. He has examined over one hundred 
of these and is satisfied tliat nearly all might have been effective 
hoes, while they were indifferent adzes, except for charred wood. 
They were halted at the constricted waist, which served to retain 
and protect the binding cord. As a rule, they are finished only 
on one side, the hardened surface of the parent cobble, or 
boulder, often forming the bevel, or enhancing by a slight curve, 
the efficiency of the implement. Specimens, however, dressed 
on both sides are not uncommon and occasionally tlie functional 
edges are bevelled in contrary directions on the same implement, 
No. 6, Pis. XVIII and XIX. 

The long neck, with its fairly smoothed ridges, of No. 
2, Pis. XX and XXI, suggests the trowel, or short hoc, handled 
I. T.J.A.S. Vol. XXXIV. rart~^.^ 1>74;--50. 
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while the primitive gardener squatted at her work. With 
the possible exception of No. 5, all the samples given on 
these plates, seem, however, to have been halted, and any one 
of tliem might have been an adze. No. 4 has been trimmed 
from a flat pebble. The primitive artizan took advantage of the 
form and proportions of the pebble, or cobble. He doubtless 
"cut his coat according to his cloth,” viz. he designed his 
implement according to the shape of his cobble or flake. 
His intention was to get the best result compatible with 
the least trouble, and it is quite entertaining to observe how this 
principle is illustrated by the finished product. Nature’s gift of 
form as well as of material was utilised, and trimming to the 
shape regarded as favourable to utility was, ceteris paribus, 
conducted on these lines. 

It is difficult to say what was the purpose of No. i , Pis, 
XXII and XXIII. Its slight curvature does not favour the 
supposition that it is a preparatory phase in the formation of a 
polished celt. A round object produced entirely by chipping, 
it is perhaps worthy of illustration as a neolithic tour de force. 
The undoubted signs of function on No. 2 would differentiate 
it from a mere core, did not the direction of the dressing assure 
us that it was a device and not a reject. No. 3 was a knife, No. 4 
is a rough specimen of the fiddle shaped type above referred 
to. No. 5 was a knife or small hatchet, and Nos. 6 and 7 were 
knives. In Pis. XXIV and XXV are seen variations of the form 
shown in No. 6, Pis. XXII and XXIII, together with small 
chisel, drill, and arrow points. 

The reader cannot have failed to notice the resemblance 
between many of the objects belonging to the Japanese neolithic 
phase and the palaeolithic relics of Europe. Obviously, there is 
a general similarity of technique, although tire material is, 
for tire most part, very different The Japanese neolithic phase 
produced the polished celt in a variety of form and finish, 
which vies with that of Europe ; but it seemingly included a 
greater output of stone implements and weapons wrought by 
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flaking and chipping. Similar finds have been made in Europe, 
but it may be taken for granted that, during centuries of agricul- 
ture, most of these objects lying in the soil have disappeared 
without recognition as the handiwork of man. This has been 
the case in Japan, where, as the writer formerly showed, ^ the 
number of sites known to furnish relics of the stone age are six 
times more numerous to a given area in the northern than in the 
southern half of the countiy. As the latter is believed to have 
been settled by the Yamato agricultural invaders long before the 
former, the disappearance of sites in this region may be assumed 
to be the result of tilling the soil and the establishment of large 
towns. A rough estimate by the writer, based on the relative 
numbers of ground and chipped celts from his Mitsusawa ex- 
cavation, gives a proportion of i of the former to about 50 of 
the latter.^ This does not necessarily indicate an impoverished or 
backward site. On the contrary it might imply a comparatively 
advanced degree of primitive agriculture. But whether this be 
admitted, or no, it should be taken as a provision of special 
tools for special purposes. The polished axe, in the neolithic 
culture of Japan, and it may be, in that of Europe, was, in 
number and variety, less important than the chipped celt. It 
wears the appearance of a finishing tool, or even (for instance 
in the case of the small, beautifully polished serpentine axes), 
of an objet de luxe. 

The writer dissents from the view that the neolithic culture 
is characterised by a preponderance of ground or polished tools. 
It was not the case with the Ainu in Japan. It has not been the 
case with the Indians of America and there is no evidence that 
it was the case in Europe. 

The significance of the polished implement is not, however, 
to be gainsaid. Like stone itself, which played a considerably 
less part in the primitive culture than organic material, it serves 

1. T. J. A. S. Vol. XXXIV : Part 2. Page 14. 

2. In the northern half of Japan, these rough looking celts are found in 
the fields and in the heaps of stone thrown aside by the farmer. 
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to differentiate phases of culture. It does so, by its association 
with a culture which usually includes the art of pottery-making 
and advanced textiles and which we therefore take to be higher 
than that of the cave and drift. But its chief significance lies in 
its indication of an origin from natural stone softer than flint, 
the form and consistence of which was first selected, not by 
man, but by rock detrition and by running water. This 
material was transported straight to the lower reaches of the 
river, or shore, to the spot where the fruit trees grew, the 
animals great and small came to feed and drink, and where 
perhaps a changing climate spurred on the pre-man to seek 
nutriment more and more by digging for shellfish, by trap, net 
and other fishing, and by hunting. Stone which is fairly soft 
lends itself to grinding but is not very durable. Stone which is 
easily chipped is usually too hard for grinding. Not that either 
material could not have been treated by the method least suited 
to it. It was so treated. We have polished celts made of flint 
and we have chipped celts of material soft enough for grinding. 
But as a rule the polished celt is of a special consistence and is a 
^cial product. It is none the less interesting as a survival, as 
a product which has evolved from most primitive forms to 
become the emblem of an advanced culture phase. It is equally 
interesting as an indication of the rise of human culture, in 
regions where flint was less accessible than in the habitat of the 
palaeolithic pliase. To what extent shell form contributed to 
the design of the polished celt, is a matter for further investiga- 
tion (Page 155, Fig. B.). The cut shell celts of the Pacific 
appear to follow stone forms, but that some interaction of form 
has occurred at some time and place is not unlikely. Ainu 
pottery has certainly been influenced by shell cups or bowls.^ 

I. While this paper is going through the press the writer has received from 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore one of his beautifully illustrated monographs relating to 
his shellmound explorations in Florida, where examples of stone, and even of 
copper, survivals of shell ornaments (of artificial design, however,) are given. 
“Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Central Florida West-coasts.” Reprinted 
from the “ Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences ” of Philadelphia. 
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Again, in the former neolithic culture of the Ainu we 
see examples of every stage of stone-craft, including specimens 
more primitive than would be likely to win recognition, were 
they found in the gravel. In the cave or neolithic site, where 
we find positive evidence of human habitation with an aggrega- 
tion of material which cannot be regarded as accidental, 
comparatively faint signs of use assure us that we are dealing 
with objects of human manufacture or, at least, human use. 
In the gravel, such slight signs may have been more or 
less obliterated, or may have escaped recognition, by reason 
of looser association with reties of undeniable character. A 
sfearch however, ought to be made in the gravels, for signs 
of use on natural stones, or on those which appear to be 
slightly modified. Where signs of abrasion, for instance, are 
found only on such definite parts of a pebble as are seen 
in a neolithic specimen, we should have little hesitation in 
describing it as a crusher, or milling stone. Knowing that 
all grades survive in the neolithic culture, the inference is 
certain that equally crude kinds were utilised in palreolithic 
times. It may be possible to read such signs as the fore- 
going in the light of association with specimens of undeniable 
antecedents. 

Each phase of culture carries with it, not only actual ex- 
pedients of the most primitive kind in stone and other material, 
but survivals of types which have undergone modification as 
occasion and material demanded. Tliis is seen not only in the 
neolithic, but in the palaeolithic phases, so that in the former w'e 
'get not only “ survivals ” of original palaeolithic types, but also 
of palaeolithic objects which had already been conventionalised 
from original types. Instances of this kind are given in Pis. 
XXIV and XXV, where Nos. i to i8 depict more or less 
conventionalised survivals of shell forms. These objects are 
found mainly in the northern districts of Japan, where they are 
known to the peasantry as " Tengu-no-meshi-kai ”, or rice 
spoons of the gnomes. 
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The word “ Kai ” stands for both shell and spoon and the 
homonomy is paralleled by, if not actually the result of, the use 
to which a shell is sonaetimes applied. The peasants of Japan, as 
in some other countries, occasionally use a shell pan and find an 
excellent kitchen spoon in a shell valve fixed to a handle of bam- 
boo or wood. (Plate XXVI No. 15 ). The similarity of sound 
may be accidental. The critical philologist, who does not always 
ransack the primitive culture for his “ roots ”, regards many 
coincidences of sound as fortuituous. But if one finds homo- 
nomy linked to associated function it may be assumed that it 
is conditioned by that function, and here, perhaps, we have a 
principle sufficiently reliable for the in\'estigation of word 
origins. We know that the Ainu used a shell cup in their 
neolithic stage, and deduce, from various considerations, a 
similar use of the shell as knife and spoon. In the Chinese 
ideograph too, the writer has traced the origin of the spoon 
from the employment of a shell. The word “ spoon,” an- 
ciently written was evidently copied from a shell like a 
pecten, one of the shells commonly used at the present day 
as a spoon. It is possible that; the character for knife was 
shell derived. The word “ ladle,” at an early period of its 


evolution was , that is to say, ! the delineation of a Fusus, 
Siphonaria, or other spiral shell. The stroke represents sotue- 
thing in m an archaic form of “ receiving ” and in 47- 


" blood ” (in a chalice, grail) in a similar pictorial stage. It 
is evident that our " ladle” is no longer posing as a fluid re- 
ceptacle. Like a good many Chinese characters, its position has 
been altered from horizontal to vertical, and the contained stroke 
which must originally have been parallel with the long axis of the 
slttU is now at right angles to it. Is this a concession to caligraphy 
or a reminiscence of the propriety of its original disposition persist- 
ing after its pictorial character had been forgotten ? It may also 
be, although enquiries have as yet failed to elicit such a source. 
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that the long-spouted libation cup of the Chinese is a survival of 
a shell vessel. The desire to placate the spirits of the dead 
or those possessed of elemental, or wider, attributes, which 
forms tlie motive of religious ritual, ranks next to utility as a 
preservative of form. Sometimes, indeed, it surpasses or over- 
rides utility. But, “ it is human to err,” and no motive can 
withstand the increment of variability, the sum of perhaps 
scarcely perceptible departures from the original concept, which 
ultimately determines a “ new ” design.^ In the case of such a 
vessel, conventionalisation would be hastened by the transference 
of the shell form to clay, and tlien to metal. 

The specimens in plates XXIV and XXV are comparative- 
ly modern, probably less than two thousand years old. Some 
of them were doubtless fashioned within the past few centuries. 
Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of plates XXII and XXIII may possibly date 
back to 3,000 years ago. But the forms represented in plates V, 
VI, VII, VIII, XXVII and XXVIII, are at least 100,000 years 
old and the similarity is considerable. There can, indeed, be no 
question that Nos. i and 3 of plates XXIV and XXV, 
and No. 6 of plates XXII and XXIII, are derived from a 
form of shell similar to No. 9 of plates VII and VIII. The 
elongated contour, the aspect of the cutting edge opposite to the 
dorsum, and the disposition of the umbo to one side, proclaim 
the shell derived implement and the type from which it sprang. 
The writer still hesitates to assign a single generic title to the 
palaeolithic specimen, for although it is evidently not conven- 
tionalised to anything like the .same extent as later specimens, 
many elongated shells are too much alike as regards the position 
of the umbo and other features, such as the curve of an edge, 
or its angle with another, for us to take them as a safe guide, 
until a comparative study of many specimens proves that such 
is not the result of accident, refractory material, or the personal 

I. Various factors in the conventionalisation of designs are treated in the 
writer’s « Prehistoric Japan,” pp 282-90, but the best of several monographs which 
have appeared, k Prof. Henry Balfour’s « The Evolution of Decorative Art.” 
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fector in the artizan. Nearly every picture is more or less a 
caricature, that is to say, it emphasises at least one feature at the 
expense of otliers. The umbo seems to be exaggerated in both 
the palaeolithic and in the neolithic specimens. In plate XXVI, 
the writer has, for the sake of comparison, given a few rough 
outlines from the very limited number of illustrations within 
reach. Granting that Nos. i, 2 and 3 of plates XXIV and 
XXV, and X"o. 6 of pis. XXII and XXIII, are modelled after 
a Tellina (No. 1 1 pi. 26) or similar form, it is evident that they 
must have been derived from intermediate models and not from 
an actual shell. Still more would this seem to be the case 
with others in plates XXIV and XXV, where some exhibit con- 
ventionality to such a degree as to make derivation mere 
guess work.^ 

FIG. B. 



I. The writer wrote to Mr. Cross, F.G.S., enquiring as to forms resembling 
shells. He immediately sent many palseoliths, some of exquisite finish, gathered 
by himself, and, through the kindness of Mr. Powell, a number of flakes. 
Owing to an error on the part of the Steamship Co., these were delivered nearly 
3 months after crrival, when this paper was nearly all in print. A few 
specimens are shewn in Pis. XXVII and XXVIJI. The writer thanks these 
gentlemen for their most kind response. 
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It is evident that the palaeolithic specimens. Nos. 7 
and 8^ of Pis. V and VI, are also conventionalised. Al- 
most exactly similar sliapes are found in Japan* and it may be 
that the form has been transferred from an oyster shell. It is not 
impossible that this and the fiddle-shaped type were taken from 
varieties of the shell seen in Fig. A. If so, they may be less con- 
ventionalised than they appear. The writer has too little material 
to pronounce definitely on such matters. No. 9 of Pis. VII and 
VIII, may well have been copied directly from the shell. The 
difficulty of shaping an exact copy in flint must have been con- 
siderable, with the tools at the disposal of palaeolithic man, and 
this effort is highly creditable. Probably the prominent survival 
of the umbo in the neolithic culture was due to the method of 
hafting ; the knoblike character being gradually empliasised to 
hold the binding (or suspending) thong or cord. 

In the opinion of the writer, Nos. 3 to 7 of plates XXII and 
XXIII, are shell derived forms. No. 5 is surely copied from an 
Avicula (plate XXVI, No. 6). But it may seem to most like 
stretching analogy to an absurd degree to attribute a like origin 
to No. 2. Yet similar forms are found in the palaeolithic phase. 
No. I, plates V and VI, and here, be it observed, the base is 
usually, if not invariably, hollow. This suggests a shell origin, 
though it might be simply the result of choice. The upper surface 
of the heavy flake, being naturally convex, needs the minimum 
of treatment, while tire under is usually concave. On the other 
hand, this very factor may, as in some of the foregoing forms, 
have determined the concept and conserved it. In plates XXVII 
and XXVIII, Nos. i to 1 1 are clearly, to the writer’s vision, shell 
derived, and thus we may get, in Nos. 9, 10 and 1 1, for instance, 
forms which seem to be prototypes of the chipped neolithic celt 
including knife, chisel, scraper and perhaps even axe. Even 

1. The fonn of No. 8 is better seen in H. VI, the other being loo much in 
shadow. These photos being the work of the writer, assisted by his secretary 
Mr. Minakami, are not up to the standard of professional work, but illustrate 
fairly well the points which are tinder discussion. 

2. e. g. “ Prehistoric Jiq[>an ” P. 9S. 



n.ATE XXVII. 



P.AI TOLllHIC ( )B[ECT3 FROM THE KiVEK DrU'T. 
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the spearhead of the gravel might perhaps be traced to the prior 
use of a pointed shell such as the Fusus or Siphonaiia, PI. XXVI, 
No. 9, but the reader is probably sated with such analogies. 

Enough has been said to prove that the resemblance to 
shells of some palaeolithic and neolithic implements is based on an 
actual derivation and not on an accidental coincidence. How 
far this common origin may explain the similarity of palaeolithic 
and neolitliic tools, to the exclusion of mere propagation, is a 
question that cannot be fully considered here. It certainly suggests 
an innate tendency to utilise the same material under the same 
circumstances, but this is tantamount to saying that when the 
organism and its environment are similar, in other words when 
all factors are alike, the result is identical ! The difficulty is to 
know how far the premises correspond. But without penetrat- 
ing this maze, we may derive from the foregoing considerations 
the assurance that man is not primarily an inventive animal. 
He took what he found and applied it to his needs. For an 
age, undetermined, probably only to be dimly conceived as a 
geological term, the natural or broken stone, and particularly 
the shell, served the purposes of his simple life. Driven by 
outward and inward conditions to change and adapt his re- 
lations to the survival of himself and of his progeny, the use of 
stone gradually supplanted the shell, which, however, continued 
with dimiirishing range of utility to play a part in his culture. 
Thus is it found in historic times as a survival with an instructive 
past 

The “ stroke of genius ” which transferred the shell con- 
cept to flint, followed, in all human probability, the accidental 
revelation of the percussion cone, which simulates so closely the 
umbo of a shell,^ PI. VII, No. 4 and PI. XXVII, No. 8. Thus 
arose the formal concept from the split flint pebble on the shore. 
But the psrastence of the concept is unquestionably rooted in 
the association of form with function. Were the association 
an invariable sequence, we ourselves would be bound to 


1. -The expression “ conchoidal fracture ” exemplifies this similarity. 
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regard the former as tlie cause of the latter. Such is the 
groove from which our limited dimensional thought may not 
depart. When modern “ civilisation ” smiles at the “ super- 
stitions ” of primitive man it is apt to forget that it is experience 
alone that enables one concept to displace another. To imagine 
that our mentality is esseniially different from that of the 
simian beings from whom we are descended, is to be hypnotised 
by suggestions that hav'e no basis in reality. The difference 
between the cerebration of a highly educated European and 
the comparatively prim.itive man of the gravels is considerable ; 
but the divergence seems insignificant when viewed in the vista of 
stupendous time, which isolates us from these relics and their 
makers. 

The writer has emphasised the overwhelming antiquity 
of the drift relics, for we see, in their survival, or persistence of 
type, throughout untold millennia, something of a common 
origin behind a common purpose. The palseolithic implement is 
the enduring representative of a human concept more graphic 
than any w'ritten description. The material which we have had 
under consideration constitutes a sermon in stone, from which 
we leam something, not only of the sources of human culture, 
but of the permanence of ideas upon which experience has set 
the seal of approval. Fleeting be the individual life. But 
art is long. 


NOTE— No. I of PI. IX, No. 7 of PI. XIV, No. 2 of PI. XVIII, Nos. i and 
2 of PI. XX, No. I of PI. XXII, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 8, of PI. XXIV have been kindly 
lent by Dr. Takashima, and No. 8 of PL XIV by Captain Simmonds. A few are, 
through the courtesy of the officials, photographed from specimens in the collec- 
tion formerly presented by the writer to the Imperial Tokyo Museum. He wishes 
to thank these gentlemen and also his friend H. A. Croker for kind help with 
proofs and photographs. 


A Oenernl ^^eee}ir!g of tlie A^atic Society of Janin was held iti tlse Amer- 
icnn Kmi^assy, 'J'(»kyo, at 4 p.ni., \\ cdnesdav', Tune 16. In tiie absence of the 
President, H. E. Sir Chuide MacDonald, the Chair was taken by Prof. K. H. 
Vickers, X’ice-President h'r Tokyo. 'J he minutes of the last meeting, ha\ing 
been printed, were taken as read. 'I he Kecording Secretary announced that a 
citalogue of the l>ooks in the I.ibrary of theSi^ciety ha<l l>een j'ublished; and that 
the following pcjsons had been elected members of the Society : Dr. \\ ill \\ rcla)\ - 
sky, Vienna, Austria ; Pc'st \\ lieeler, l-Vp, American Em!-assy, Tt.kyo, and Jolui 
Kcilly, EbCj., Saleju, N.J., I’.S A. lie also made the f( lIo\Mi)g annoin^cement : — 

Mr. Wilfred Pertram Cuninghnm, Assistant in the Priti''h Cimsular Service in 
Japan, has presented to the Society a translation !na<le by him of the Table of 
Contents of the Imperial Household Department’s History of ilie f>pening of the 
Countrj' 'I'liis work, in three volumes, numl^ring 2943 j''ages 

and embraciiig over 700 official documents, \va.> presented to tlie Society last year 
through Dr, D. C. Crecnc, ns announced at the time, 'flie table of conletiJs 
occupies 44 [\^ges of small Japanese t\pe. 'J he English translati<..n \\ill greatly 
facilitate reference to the ^^o^k Ijv foreigners engaged in historical research. 

The Chairman tlien iMforine<l the audience h.ow, by the kindnes.s of Prof, 
r. Wells Willian.s, cf Vale Cni\crsily, his father's “ J^'^^^rnal cf tlje Perry 
Ex])edition to Jap.an (1S53, 1S54) ** had l)eon phioed at tl;e disposal of the .Asiatic 
Society of Japan. He also cxjTcssed the pleasure and hunour felt b> the Societv 
in i)eing able to include such a \aluable document among its Transactions. ID 
(lien called on tlic Kecording .^’ccrctar), \\h<. read selections from the Journal. 



Portrait of C’ommudore Perr)’ with autographs of Sanjo Nai-dai]in, 
then Prime Minister, and Shuzan Sakuma. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Samuel Wells Williams, the author of this Journal, was 
born in the town of Utica, New York State, September 23, 1813, 
the eldest child of a publisher and man of affiirs of some note in 
a flourishing settlement on the great highway of early immigra- 
tion along the Mohawk valley to the West. The son of New 
England ancestry, he was brought up in the wholesome but 
rigorous fashion of the Puritans. He manifested at an early age 
the strong religious feeling that characterized him throughout 
life, but he seems at no time to have contemplated a career in 
the church, his chief ambition being to become a scientist. It 
was while preparing himself in Troy for a position as teacher of 
botany that an offer came to him from the American Board to 
take charge of the Mission Press that Iiad been set up in Canton. 
After some months of hasty preparation for his new task, he set 
sail for China, arriving at the anchorage off Whampoa a few 
weeks after he had completed his twenty-first year. His life as 
a missionary during twenty-three years, with the exception of 
one visit home, was spent as superintendent of the press in edit- 
ing the monthly periodical, the “ Chinese Repository,” and in 
the preparation of a dictionary and grammar of the Cantonese 
dialect. During his stay in America between 1845 and 1848, 
he wrote and published the " Middle Kingdom,” a work which 
for more than sixty years has remained the chief source of re- 
ference and of information upon the country and people of China. 

Mr. Williams’ busy but uneventful life in the Factory in 
Canton was interrupted in the summer of 1837 by an invitation 
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to join the attempt on the part of a generous American merchant 
to return seven shipwrecked Japanese sailors to the Bay of 
Yedo in the ship “ Morrison.” The experiment ended, as is well 
known, in utter failure so far as its immediate object was 
concerned, but the experience both broadened the mind of the 
young m'ssionary and stimulated him to a study of the Japanese 
language and people which aroused an interest that never left 
him. It is difficult for us to-day to understand the indifference 
and ignorance of the Western world concerning Japan in the 
early nineteenth century. De.spite the information which was 
accessible through the works of Dutch authors, there seems to 
have been a popular notion that the island empire was a 
semi-civilized derelict among the nations of the East that might 
at any time succumb to the power willing to undertake the 
expense of conquering it. Its remote position and a sense of 
the cost and difficulties of the task probably saved the country 
from the hazard of such an attempt. Through his acquaintance 
with these Japanese sailors and with the av'ailable literature upon 
their country, Mr. Williams was disposed to rate Japan and its 
people rather abov'e the Chinese in both strength and culture. 
He apprehended most seriously the fatal influences of a warlike 
attempt upon the nation, and after his return to China set 
himself to the task of studying Japanese with two of the sailors 
who were employed in his printing office, desirous at once of 
giving them a means to earn their livelihood and of acquiring a 
fuller knowledge of their country. His account of the trip of the 
“ Morrison ' appears in the September and December numbers 
of the “Chinese Repository” for 1837, As the periodical is 
not easily consulted now, it may be of interest to quote some of 
his reflections upon the failure of one of the finest bits of altruism 
that marks the intercourse of West and East : — 

“ In summing up the circumstances attendant upon both 
attempts, and comparing them with what we could learn of 
previous trials, it was instructive to observe how gradually the 
Japanese Government has gone on in perfecting its system of 
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seclusion, and how the mere lapse of time has indurated, instead 
of disintegrating, the wall of prejudice and misanthropy which 
surrounds their policy. These circumstances also indicated 
their present feelings, for we could refer the greater part of what 
had happened alone to the Gov’ernment. . . A people who 

show the decision of character of the Japanese, silently erecting 
their batteries to drive away their enemies by force of arms, 
and bringing their cannon seveial miles to plant in a favourable 
position, are not to be lightly despised or insulted with impunity. 
If the immediate aggressor escapes, vengeance usually lights 
upon some unwary and innocent straggler, and the mutual 
hatred is thus increased. At Satsuma a pilot is sent to bring 
the ship into an anchorage, and the ofiticei s are made acquaint- 
ed with our object, wlu'ch they apparently approve. It would 
seem that here, too, great distrust of foreigners existed, fiom 
the report that the people took us for piiates : and a rumor of 
such marauders in these regions must have reached their ears. 
The men (the shipwrecked Japanese on board) repeatedly told 
the officers that they need only tell us to depart and we would 
go ; but that before dismissing us, we requested to be supplied 
with fresh provisions. Yet a hundred or more men are 
commissioned to drive out a defenceless vessel with cannon and 
musquetry, and commence their attack, too, at a time when we 
should be in great jeopardy as soon as the anchor was off the 
ground. What course of conduct would have been pursued by 
the Japanese if ours had been an armed vessel, it is impossible 
to say ; but I am more than ever rejoiced, now the experiment 
has been made, that no cannon w'ere carried. However, 
towards a people who thus manifest decision of counsels and 
reliance upon their own resources, although e.xerted in a 
barbarous and savage manner, and on occasion when kindness 
was meant, a degree of respect and deference is paid. . . . 

They now regard foreigners as ready to pounce upon their 
country the moment it should be opened, and before they 
consent to receive them thc\" must be assured that those W’ho 
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seek their ports are peaceable friends. They can derive no just 
idea of other nations, or of tlieir enterprise, commerce, and 
philanthropy from what they see of foreign trade, cabined and 
leduced as it is by their laws ; and who expects them to come 
with open arms and request free intercourse before they are 
acquainted with the benefits they would deri\'e from it ? . 

Because one attempt has failed, shall all future endeavours 
cease ? We learn wisdom from experience. The rejection of 
the men, though painful to them and to us, may be the very best 
thing that could ha\ e happened ; for if they had been received 
and we quietly dismissed, our means for doing them and their 
countiymcn further good would have been taken out of our 
hands. In this view of the case, and it appears reasonable, let 
us not abandon this nation ; but by making the best use of the 
men whom we have, get better prejjared to do them permanent 
good ; and, ‘ By and bye,’ if God permits, and as Otokichi says, 

‘ we will try again.’ ” 

The hopes revealed in this expression of a youth of 
twenty-five remained in the man of one and fortv' when invited 
by Commodore Perry to serve as Interpreter on his e.xpedition 
to Japan. He was well aware of his unfitness to take a position 
of this re.sponsibility, but there were grounds, sufficiently justi- 
fied in the event, to suppose that the Japanese would provide 
interpreters of their own with enough knowledge of Dutch to 
carry on negotiations. His familiarity with Chinese would 
render him a useful check (if nothing more) in the discussions 
to be expected. But the convincing reason that decided him to 
suspend, at a time when he could be ill .spared, his professional 
duties in the printing office, w.is the opportunity thus afforded 
to plead for moderation with the sole arbiter of the expedition, 
and to e.xplain whenever possible to the Japanese the justice of 
the American demands. It is evident from the journal that he 
experienced some disappointment in both of these expected 
opportunities for usefulness. The Commodore was a man of 
determination, accustomed to the unquestioned obedience 
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demanded on ship-board and seeking no suggestion from 
subordinates. Happily he had some of the best qualities of 
a statesman, if not of a diploniatist, and his plans had been 
carefully prepared beforehand. He was sincerely desirous of 
securing every a\'ailable item of information about Japan, but 
shrewdly resolved to assess and sift each one for himself. The 
missionary, though not without some experience of men, was a 
man of books rather than of affairs. He chafed a little under 
the unaccustomed rigour of naval discipline and resented the 
seeming godlessness. Intercourse between the two men so 
widely separated by their antecedents, at first only formal and 
professional, eventually became more cordial, as they under- 
stood one another better, and ripened at length into mutual 
respect. There are several passages in the pages which follow 
that show signs of passing irritation at Perry’s lack of frankness, 
or his indifference to things which his Interpreter held as sacred, 
and these are not without their value as side lights upon the 
Commodore’s character, but in the end the verdict of a careful 
and exacting observer was favourable. The best friend the 
Japanese had in the squadron became convinced that they would 
suffer no evil from a man of Perry’s principles, and he maintained 
through his life a feeling of profound gratitude that such a man 
had been providentially designed to perform this difficult 
mission. If he was one who admitted none to his councils, he 
at least needed no prompting to be just. 

So far as his personal intercourse with the Japanese was 
concerned, Mr. Williams’ hopes were not fulfilled. He an- 
ticipated opportunities of frank discussion with minor officials 
by which he might explain to them the peaceful objects of the 
expedition and incidentally inform them of the world outside 
their empire, but the thraldom of the Tokugawa tyranny was 
too severe to make this possible. While the political situation 
is clear to us to-day, it was by no means so at that time. He 
felt, though he could not comprehend, the pressure of a system 
which pervaded the very atmosphere and pressed upon the 
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meanest subject. Yet while deploring their mysterious re- 
ticence, he sympathised with the wistful attitude of the only 
Asiatic people that appeared to possess a feeling of patriotism, as 
the West understands the word ; and he would have counselled 
them gladly had they been willing. “ You must give us more 
time,” he c^uoted Moriyama as sa3dng ; “ It is all very plain 

to you, but we are like people coming out of a dark room into 
the glare of sunshine, and we do not v'et see the bearing of 
things clearly.” To coerce a high-spirited people like this with 
another Opium W’ar would be to set back the cause of 
Christian civilization in the Orient for centuries : for “ their 
soldiers,” he wrote a few years later in reviewing the opening 
of Japan, ” once formed the body-guard of the King of Siam ; 
their consuls once examined Spanish ships in Acapulco ; their 
.sailors once took a Dutch governor out of his house in Formosa 
and carried him prisoner to their rulers ; their princes once sent 
an embassy' to the Pope ; their Emperor once defied the 
vengeance of Portugal by e.xecuting her ambassadors. The 
knowledge of the.se historical events remains among them.” To 
one so well informed and keenly appreciativ'c it was an anxious 
experience to both watch and participate in a political coiip 
d’essai the fearful possibilities in which were but dimly under- 
stood by either side. 

The outspoken manner in which certain traits and actions 
of the Commodore are criticised in the journal herewith printed 
is quite remarkable, when it is remembered that every writing 
of the sort kept by members of the expedition was requisitioned 
at its end by the Commandcr-in-Chief. So far as is known, this 
is the only diary kept on board a ship of the squadron which 
he did not personally examine, though this cannot, of course, be 
prov'en. From allusions contained in some of his letters to the 
author it would appear that the Commodore desired him to 
write a book on Japan after the Narrative of his Expedition 
should be published ; it may be that, in consequence of this wish, 
it was intimated from the first that the manuscript would not be 
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demanded. Whatever the cause, the result has produced, pro- 
bably, the frankest estimate of the man that exists. But while 
some of this is unflattering, and the Commodore might have 
winced a little had he read it, the judgment is eminently favour- 
able when summed up. There are certain pages of the manu- 
script which the author revised and condensed at a later date, 
presumably with a view to its publication in part ; but the pro- 
ject, if ever seriously entertained, was evidently abandoned. For 
his own part he was under no illusions as to his personal quali- 
fications for compiling a popular account of the Japanese Empire. 
He possessed no especial felicity in style and had no fondness for 
writing as an exercise or occupation ; nor was there much 
opportunity in his busy life to greatly extend the range of his 
interests and study the culture of Japan as he had that of Cliina. 
Upon the recommendation of frien Is in America, endorsed by 
Commodore Perry, he was appointed in 1855, without his own 
knowledge, to the post of Secretary to the United States Lega- 
tion in China, and in this position remained twenty-two years. 
During this second half of his long residence in Asia his profes- 
sional and linguistic duties left him no time for serious interests 
outside of the land wherein his life-work seemed to lie. 

Two points may be briefly considered before concluding 
this prefatory note. The author of the Journal makes no claim 
to having influenced by his suggestions any part of Perry’s 
diplomacy. Yet the various points in the treaty proposed to the 
Japanese were discussed before him, and it was owing to his 
representations that the Most P'avoured Nation clau.se was 
inserted in the document, and one providing extra-territoriality 
omitted. The former provision was doubtless prompted by his 
experience as Interpreter in the Wanghia Treaty negotiations 
under Caleb Cushing in 1844, and its omission in this compact 
might well have made the task of Townsend Harris, surrounded 
as he was with unexpected obstacles, one of superhu man dififi- 
culty. The latter had been proposed by Perry, but Mr. 
Williams during his residence in China had been so deeply 
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impressed with the hardship invoK^ed upon a civilized nation in 
requiring an abrogation of its judicial authority, that he persuad- 
ed the Commodore to withdraw it from his draft. It may be 
contended, indeed, that such an attitude was sentimental — that 
the lives of foreigners throughout the Strum unci Drang period 
of the Restoration in Japan would hardly have been worth a 
rush without its provision ; yet the fact that he seriously wished 
to see another principle tried proves the sincerity of his high 
opinion of Japanese policy. It had no practical result, for the 
claim was e.xacted by other Western nations and its provisions 
accrued to all ; but he was gratified when the Commodore con- 
sidered his reasoning cogent, and the clause did not remain. 

The other point leferred to concerns a discussion in Dr. 
Nitobe’s “ Intercourse between the United States and Japan ” 
(1891) invol\-ing Commodore Perry’s indebtedness in construct- 
ing his treaty to the draft of a compact presented by Donker 
Curtins to the Governor of Nagasaki in November, 1852. It is 
expressly stated in the Introduction to the official Narrative of 
the Isxpedition that “ this draft was unknown to the Ameri- 
cans ; ” nor is much reliance to be placed upon the quotations 
Ur. Nitobe makes in support of the bellicose attitude of Perry 
based upon Siebold's mendacious “ iMoffnung Japans.” It is 
fairl}" logical to surmise that, if there had been any knowledge 
of a Dutch treaty in the American fleet, the Interpreter would 
have heard of it and mentioned it in his journal. 

Some interest may attach here to the few words of generous 
commendation contained in the parting letter from Commodore 
Perry to Air. Williams, written in September, 1845, as he was 
leaving Hongkong : — “In taking my departure from China I 
feel myself called upon by every sense of propriety and justice 
to bear the most ample testimony to the talents, zeal, and 
fidelity with which you conducted the important duties entrusted 
to your management as Chief Interpreter of the Mission to 
Japan. I say little when I declare that your services were 
almost indispensable to me in the succe.ssfu! progress of the 
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delicate business v. hich had been entrusted to my charge. W'ith 
high abilities, untiring industry, and a conciliating disposition, 
you are the very man to be employed in such business.’’* And 
to this personal tribute may filly be added the author’s own de- 
claration, pronounced before the foreign residents of Shanghai 
soon after the news reached them that Townsend Harris had 
practically completed Perry's work, that “ it is a triumph, in this 
time of the woild’s histoiy, to know that intercourse with Japan 
has been reopened by Christian nations without injury to a single 
individual in the empire, without browbeating or threatening its 
government, and I bclier e with the general consent of the people. 
Treaties signed at its capital successively with the Rlinisters of 
the United States, Holland, Great Pritain and I'rance, attest the 
success of the policy commenced b}' Commodore Pen y. Though 
their compacts supersede his, and that of Admiral Stirling of 
1855, I wish to place his negotiations as their basis, and it is a 
gratification to learn that the Japanese officials remtin'oer him 
with respect.” 


P'. W. Williams. 


New Haven, Conn., .Rpiil, 1909. 


* Quoted iu the life ai.d LeUets of S. Weltb AVilliani'i (iSSg'i, r, 22 
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A JOURNAL OF THE PERRY 
EXPEDITION TO JAPAN, 


( 1853 - 1854 :) 


By S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 

On the gth of April, 1853, I received a request from Com- 
modore Perry to accompany him to Japan as interpreter, he 
wishing to have me ready by the 21st, on which day he intended 
to sail. On his reaching Canton, I had an interview with him, 
and learned that he had made no application to the Secretaries 
at Boston respecting assistance of this sort, nor informed them of 
his intentions ; he said that this never occurred to him, for he 
had repeatedly heard in the United States that I wished to join 
the expedition, and would be ready on his arrival in China to 
leave. Dr. Bridgman was with me at this interview', and we 
spoke of various topics connected with the enterprise taken in 
hand to improve the intercourse with Japan, from w'hich w’e 
inferred that this first visit this year was intended to chiefly 
ascertain the temper of the Japanese in respect to the proposi- 
tions which would be submitted to them. At any rate, no 
hostilities were determined on except, indeed, to repel an attack 
or actual aggression, for many vessels of the squadron had not 
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reached China yet, and he wished to make an experimental visit 
first. He added that he had refused to employ Von Siebold as 
interpreter, because he wished to keep the place for me — doubt- 
less a compliment to me, but not v'ery wise in him, so far as 
efficient intercourse with the Japanese went. 

In conclusion, I told him that unless I could get some 
person to take charge of m>' printing office I could not possibly 
leave Canton. At the next meeting of the mission, held April 
20th, it was concluded that Wr. Bonney leave his station at New 
Town and find somebody to take the house, if possible, and 
take charge of my printing office while I was absent ; he intend- 
ed, if possible, to get Mr. Beach or Mr. Cox, if not both, to oc- 
cupy the house, but in this he failed. 

I went to see Commodore Periy- the next day and told him 
that I would go with him till October, and could not be ready 
to leave before the Sth to loth of May in consequence of the 
various matters necessary to be attended to. It was recom- 
mended to him to get a lithographic press in order to assist in 
promulgating the wishes of the American people and let the 
people know what we had come for ; to this he agreed, and I 
purchased an iron press of Mr. Lucas for §120, which I hope 
will be a good outlay. I stipulated, too, that I should not be 
called on to work on the Sabbath, and should have comfortable 
accommodations on board ship. Moreover, I stated to the 
Commodore that I had never learned much more than to speak 
with ignorant Japanese sailors, who were unable to read even 
their own books, and practice in even this imperfect medium 
had been suspended for nearly nine years, during which time I 
had no one to talk with ; he therefore must not expect great 
proficiency in me, but I w’ould do the best I could. In my own 
mind I was almost decided not to go at any rate, on account of 
the little know'ledge I had of Japanese literature and speech, and 
am now not sure that I have been rightly persuaded by friends 
to go. It is strange to me how' attention has been directed to 
me as the interlocutor and interpreter for the commander of the 
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Japanese expedition, not only from people hereabouts, but from 
the United States. I certainly have not sought the place, nor 
did I expect more than to be consulted as to the best mode of 
filling it. 

All my preparations being made, and my teacher appearing 
with his baggage, I left Canton May 6th, in the steamer for 
Macao, to join the “ Saratoga ” and sail to Lewchew. I was 
greatly annoyed on getting aboard to find that the lithographic 
press and materials were not there ; but it came down by fast- 
boat before sailing, for I found that Captain Walker would not 
-sail till Tuesday in consequence of the want of bread, and Mr. 
Bonney forwarded it on Friday evening. I spent a few days at 
Macao very pleasantly, and on the forenoon of Tuesday, the 
lOth of May, I set foot on board ship and sailed on the evening 
of the nth, nearly sixteen years .since I left in the “ Morrison ” 
for the same region. Of my fellow passengers then, Mr. King, 
Mr. Gutzlaff, Captain Ingersoll and three of the Japanese are 
dead. It was mentioned by Commodore Perry that I had a 
strong inducement to go with him from having been in that ship, 
as the inhospitable treatment received by the “ Morrison ” was 
to form one of the reclamations of the present visit. How vast 
a change has happened in the politics of China since that cruise 
in opening her principal ports and commencing a freer inter- 
course with her people ! \Mien we returned in August, 1837, 
not a port on the Chinese coast was accessible, and nothing 
known of their capabilities. 

Wednesday, May iith . — We were to sail to-day, but an 
untoward event this morning delayed the ship. One of the crew 
had been locked up in the cell yesterday in consequence of his 
outrageous conduct when under the influence of spirits, of which 
he evidently had taken a large quantity. He was an active seaman, 
but quite ungovernable while possessed with rum, and his conduct 
merited punishment. This morning he was found dead in his chair 
inside of the cell, greatly to the surprise of all, for he had been 
visited only a few minutes before, when he refused his breakfast. 
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An examination into the circumstances showed that he had 
taken a bottle of brandy out of the spirit-room while at work 
there, and, lest he should be detected, he had drank it nearly all 
off within a few minutes (half an hour), making excuses to get 
away from the room to take a draught out of the bottle. He 
soon became ungovernable, and was shut up in a cell where his 
noisy bawling and singing disturbed all the watch during the 
night and showed that he was stilt unfit to be liberated. He 
died without a struggle, probably of some interference in ihe 
action of the heart. The corpse was taken ashore in the after- 
noon by a boat's crew, having been encoffined and carried 
around the ship before the assembled crew, the marines present- 
ing arms and others uncovering as the body passed by. So he 
died, this James Welsh, as a fool dieth ; for no “ drunkard can 
inherit the kingdom of heav'en.” Yet the grog bucket is daily 
brought on deck, and all who please take a cupful of the mix- 
ture, which tends to strengthen the appetite and confirm every- 
one in habits of intemperance. It is unfair to them, for the crew 
, could easily be shipped without its promise ; and it is unfair to 
the officers, for the source of trouble is continued, while they 
are forbidden to whip those who may offend. 

Saturday, J\lay \i,th . — We are now fairly on the way to 
Lewchew, and are likely to have a head wind all the waj' up the 
Formosa channel. 

I am hardly able to compose my thoughts yet to study or 
read to much purpose, for the novelty of the place, the number 
of people about, and the motion tend to distract me. I have 
begun to look over some phrases in Japanese which Giusaboro 
wrote many years ago. The more I think of it, the less satis- 
faction do I find in the prospect before me ; it was none of my 
own seeking, however, and I can only do my best. 

The news from Shanghai of the insurgents being in full 
possession of Nanking, which they were fortifying with Chin- 
kiang and Yangchou-fu is trifling compared with the reports 
.brought by Mr. Meadows of their camp being governed entirely 
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on the purest Christian principles, that they are Christians in all 
re.spects, and take the Bible for their rule ot action, observe the 
Sabbath and preach a pure inonotlier-in to all those around 
them. It half we hear proves to be true, trulj' a new day is 
dawning on China. 

Sunday, May i ^t/i . — Tliere were no services held to-day of 
a public nature ; no work was done, and generally the ship was 
quiet, men engaged in reading. It is a bad arrangement which 
leaves the holding of public ser\ ices so completely in the hands 
of the commander, though, as we have no national church, 
it is not easy to say what rules could be laid down on this 
subj’ect. 

I have been thinking, in respect to the supposed successful 
result of this expedition, how soon the merchants in China would 
try the sale of opium along the coasts of Japan, and do all they 
could to induce the people of the counti v to consume it. How 
to avert such a sad result is bcj'ond my sagacity, for no laws 
can reach the appetites of a people, no scruples will embarrass 
the seller in placing the temptation before them, and their moral 
principles are not likely to stand against a seductive luxury. 
This \'iew would be more saddening if one did not remember 
that the mixture of good and evil in this world is necessary for 
the development of the probationary plan on which this world is 
governed, and tb.at God overrules all and will make the wrath 
and avarice of man to praise him at last. 

Friday, J/aj’ 20tli . — On Tuesday a strong wind arose from 
the north, causing the ship to pitch and roll about in the chopped 
sea caused by the same wind making ev'erybody uncomfortable, 
and me sea sick. I was .soon unable to do anything but lie as 
still as the j'erking of the vessel \\( uld allow, and passed a most 
uncomfortable daj'. 'I'he violence and direction of the wind in- 
duced the captain to change his course about noon and steer for the 
Bashees. Next morning the wind had ceased, leaving us under 
the Ice of the Pescadoro Islands, and about 3 p.m. the breeze 
sprung up from the eastward, as completely heading us off on 
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our course through the Bashee passage as it had up the For- 
mosa Channel. Yesterday, it was nearly calm all day, but this 
morning a light, two-knot breeze sprutig up. For three days 
the men have been drilled by one of the marines and marched 
up and down the quarter-deck ; this is to make them expert at 
the musket and ready for an emergency. Among other things, 
they have been firing at a mark hung up at the yardarm, which 
most of them hit— it being a board painted like a man and not a 
difficult target. 

I have been looking over the Japanese phrases I once 
wrote out with Giusaboro, but they do not easily recur to mind. 
I have forgotten almost all the phrases I once had at my tongue’s 
end, and am afraid that nine years’ cessation from using the 
language has obliterated most of it from my memory. 

Tuesday, May 2i,th . — The weather and wind were pleasant 
and favorable till yesterday morning, carrying us forward at a rapid 
rate along the eastern shores of Formosa ; we had a distant sight of 
the south end of Formosa and of Botel Tobago-sima, too far to 
see anything more than their outline, however ; no other land has 
since been seen. Yesterday morning, the moon was full, and a 
change of weather took place, the wind coming from the north- 
east with rain and squall, and making everything and every- 
body uncomfortable. We are southeast of the Madj'ico-sima 
group, and find a northwest current setting us off to leeward, 
which is somewhat unexpected. Perhaps this current is formed 
by the wind blowing down the coast and, meeting the streams 
which debouch into the Yellow Sea, is driven off into the 
Pacific between Formosa and Lewchew. 

Such motion disorders one who is yet unused to it, and I 
find it almost impossible to attend to anything satisfactorily. 
Old Sieh lies abed most of the time and seems to be getting 
weak and heady from the motion and confinement ; he is old, 
and that indisposes him to exertion, besides the weakness which 
he feels from the disuse of his opium or tobacco. I begin to be 
almost afraid he will not prove of much service to me, but I 
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hope I shall be able to get him recruited by a visit on shore at 
Napa. I have been aboard ship now a fortnight, and a greater 
change can hardly have passed over me than to compare the life 
I have had all the spring at Canton with this tossing, queasy 
and confined life in the “ Saratoga.” I suppose I shall be com- 
forted for all this discomfoit by being told that " it will do you 
good ” ; but I shall be pleased to have it do me no hurt. 

Thmsday, Jlay 26th . — We made land yesterday afternoon, 
and not wishing to get in too near, stood off to southeast with a 
light breeze ; but when we drew toward it again at sunrise, we 
knew not the land, as it did not agree with any view laid down on 
the charts, and it was not until we had drawn up along its western 
side, opening one island after another, that W'C ascertained that the 
ship was westward of the Amakirrima Islands, to which we had 
been drifted by a strong westerly current during the night. We 
had passed by so as to open the main island, when we saw the 
tw'o steamers coming up on the northwest, the “ Susquehanna ” 
taking the lead and the “ Mississippi ” a mile or so astern. We 
graduall}’ wore up, having a scant wind, and when Napa opened 
were far to the northwest, and to leeward, with small prospect 
of getting in to an anchor. After tlie steamers went in, a shift 
of wind enabled us to lay in from the northwest, and by sunset 
we reached the place and dropped anchor wfthin a cable of 
where Ingersoll placed the Morrison ” almost sixteen years 
ago (July 1 1, 1837), and found a patch of ten feet, which I am 
glad to see that Eeechey’s chart has called very properly “ In- 
gersoll’s patch.” The feelings arising in one’s mind at returning 
here and remembering the party and their hopes, with whom I 
was then connected, are of a mixed character ; the residence of 
Dr. Bcttelhcim and his family is a great advance on the position 
of things then, and this is the entering w'edge ;of more extended 
operations of others. 

Friday, Jlay 2pli , — At 9 o’clock Captain Walker and I went 
aboard of the “ Susquehanna ” where w'e found Mr. Jones, 
Bittenger and Bettelheim engaged to breakfast with Commodore 
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Perry. \\"e discussed various things at the tabic, and after break- 
fast Bettelheini made known to me his ideas of things as he had 
already spoken of them to the Commodore. I lis position and op- 
portunities for intercourse liave greatly improved during the last 
few months, and man\- restiictions have been remo\'ed ; he has 
visited the north part of the island, and the people are not 
ordered away as they used to be. About ten o’clock I.ieute- 
nant Contee' and I went ashore with him to see the local 
magistrate (itll J?/ of Napa 1 and tell him the reason why the 
presents he sent to the “ Susquehanna ” were refused. W’e 
janded near Capstan Point and went up to Bettelhcim's house- 
where we waited v\ hile the messenger went to announce our 
visit to the “ Mayor of Napa,” as P>ettolheim calls him. Mean- 
while we talked with Bettelheini and his familj' ; he has three 
children, one of them burn here, and lives in a pretty comfort- 
able way — at least it looked so in the bright sunshine. In an 
hour and a half it was announced that he (the Mayor) was ap- 
proaching the kung kicaii, h.aving gone to the otlier hall near the 
jetty. \\ e saw, on entering the place, a considerable group of well- 
dressed peojile, and the old mayor came forward and bowed. 
He vras a venerable looking man of 6a. dressed in j'cllow' robes. 
We took seats, and I informed him tlnough an interpreter that 
we had come on the most friendly gm nds, and w ished to have 
amicable intercourse ; that we decluied tlie {iresents for the 
reason that none were allowed to be received by our laws, and 
we wished to buy our supplies. We also wished to see the 
I®. ® Regent, on board .ship to-morrow, and would there 

tell him what our wishes were and how long we were to remain 
here probably. He could not i-aj- whetlier the Ivegent would 
come oft, but made no onposition to the request : it was also 
intimated tliat a house would be wanted asiiore for a hospital. 
This hint cau-cd some .stir among the retinue, but all feeling 
was repre.s.-ed. During the irkeiwicw pipt.-.s, te.a and icfresh- 

I lag LicBietinAi of tlic 1 icci:. 
y M>'Ce.rn ^^aha vr Na' a. 
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ments were handed about, and ev’ery civility was offered us. 
The groups forming around us from time to time were very 
picturesque ; silently looking on or else whispering among 
thems-.-lves, they walked around or squatted down, there being 
no other chairs besides ours. The room was matted and opren 
to the air, inclosed in a yard defined by coral walls, the whole 
forming a pleasant-enough place for conferences. In three 
quarters of an hour wc left and returned to the boat, the mayor 
accompau} ing us to the gateway and the silent crowd still 
looking on. The street is one of the largest in the town, and 
many groups were stationed here and there at the entrances of 
hou-ses ; coral walls defined the grounds around each dwelling, 
and gave rather a dull appearance to the avenue, though it 
was liv'-el}' enough now with, people. 

VVe lepoited progress to the Commodore, and at dinner 
with him I met Lieutenants i funter and Randolph. A room is 
preparing for me on the taffrail of the steamer, in which I shall 
be comfortable in warm weather. During the day no one but 
the party sent has been ashore, but the boats hav'e visited the 
reef and picked up shells and other thing.s. 

Satnday, May zZtIi . — About ten o’clock the Commo lore 
sent a boat for me and my teacher, but on reaching the flagship I 
was surprised to receive a letter from his hands, written by Beltel- 
heim, couched in the strangest style of entreaty and advice respect- 
ing the conduct of the expected visit of the Regent to the flagship, 
and concluding with the hope tint the natives would not come 
near the ship, which I myself more than thought would be the 
upshot of it, for no promi.se could be given by the persons I 
saw yesterdaj'. It was about the oddest melange I ever read 
from Bettelheim, whom the Commodore had sent for and who 
ere long reached the ship. He soon was all in motion, and it 
was about concluded that if the Regent came off Commodore 
Perry should not see him. Howev'er, about twelve and a half 
o’clock he was announced and Captain Buchanan took him into 
his cabin ; he was accompanied by the interpreter I saw 
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yesterday and several other officials, sonic with yellow and their 
attendants with red caps, while the Regent himself had a striped 
cap, all of them of a square shape, like a blacksmith’s paper cap. 
Only the chief man sent his card, ® ff* lU ^ fnj life 

A few formal compliments were passed, and Captain Buchanan 
rose to conduct him about the ship, which took about an hour 
or so and rather exhausted the old gentleman. The whole 
party showed considerable interest in the vessel and its 
inhabitants, which indeed must have amazed them if they have 
human ideas. The Commodore, after reflection, concluded to 
receive them in his cabin, and though I had for a little while 
been swayed hy what Bettellieim had said, I was not sorry that 
he saw them, for the party came at his invitation to see him, and 
why not receive them ? They had brought a trifling present of 
two cakes and twoj'ars of spirits which were to be accepted, 
and it was meet to thank liim. All came into the cabin, and 
having been seated, it was told them that their visit was received 
as a mark of kind respect, that the American nation entertained 
the most amicable feelings towards I.ewchew, and that the 
present visit was to open further intercourse with it. The 
proximity of the two countries across the Pacific Ocean was 
stated, and something said of California and its gold. Refresh- 
ments w'cre handed around and all partook, wine and cake be- 
ing articles intelligible to all, and the Regent’s attendants brought 
in pipes, the Commodore taking one with him. He seemed 
half stupefied at times, but it was probably amazement at his 
novel position, for he was frequently speaking to the interpreter. 
A motion to rise induced Perry to say that he should be ready 
to return the visit on the 6th proximo at the capital in .Shui, 
and thank him for his civilities. Excuses were offered 
that it was far, that the King was sick, that the visit was a mere 
form and the pre.sents contemptible and beneath notice. How- 
ever, it w'as stated that propriety required him (Perry) to return 
the visit, and he should not fail. The decorum of these 


* Modern Shiiri. 
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islanders on board, and their subdued way of looking about 
did them credit. A barometer was shown them, a revolving 
pistol too, and the rudder was moved to and fro, the tiller ropes 
having attracted their attention. Nothing was here said 
respecting a house on shore, and all con\-ersation with them on 
general topics was very slow and almost impracticable fiom 
their anxiety and the tedious line of communication. The 
Regent rose and left the cabin, and when on deck Captain 
Buchanan took him into his own room, there to take a glass of 
wine, and would have kept him a while, but he seemed to be 
desirous of going. The band played several airs which 
pleased them all, and the marines drawn up in order, the huge 
guns and large balls on deck were objects of great interest. 
The party left after a visit of about two hours ; a few of them 
seemed to enjoy it, but such a melancholy set of faces, fixed, 
grave and sad, as if going to execution, was hardly ever before 
seen on board the “ Susquehanna.” Beltelheim talked a good 
deal, and his way of making signs and motioning with his face 
was very much disliked and wrongly interpreted. I hardly 
know what to think of the man, for he whisks about in his 
opinion like a weathercock, and after the Regent had gone said 
it w^as the best thing wdiich could have been done, to see the 
Commodore, though his letter of four pages was to urge the 
contrary. 

After dinner we went ashore to B.’s house where Mr. 
Barrj" made out a list of provisions, to be giv'en in to the flagship 
tomorrow. Major Zeilen also went to see a level place where 
he could drill his marines, and from that we visited the tombs 
of some foreigners buried on shore. I also left Sieh on shore 
at B.’s house to recruit a little. 

Sunday, JSlay — It rained all day, and I remained 

aboard the “ Saratoga ” unable to go to service in the “ Mis- 
sissippi ” where it was thought there would be no preaching. 
Bettelheim sent back Sieh in the boat which brought the provisions 
to the “ Susquehanna,” and wrote a letter to Commodore Perry 
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about interpreters. In the evening I took Sieh to the flagship 
and gave him in charge to Achin, Perry’s servant, by whom he 
will be cared for. 

Monday, May 30//;. — The drizzling rain of yesterday 
cleared off with a pleasant sky, and enabled the “Caprice” 
to get in to her anchorage this morning. She has not 
had very pleasant weather and leaks in her deck. I saw 
Air. Maury soon after his arrival, and was glad to see 
him looking so well. The Commodore sent an order 
on board ship to-day by Bettlcheim for Air. Goldsboro,'*’ 
Air. Harris and myself to accompany him ashore and get a 
house for the transaction of business. This order certainly 
carries with it a decided tone, and I am not so sure how we 
shall manage in carrying it out. However, we went off, 
Mr. Aladizan, Lowrie and Stockton going with us. Air. 
Bettelheim took us along the street beyond the bridge at Tumai, 
tlie same which I remembered to have passed by when we came 
ashore in this direction from the “ Alorrison ” the morning after 
we anchored. About half a mile from the landing place he came 
to a public hall which we entered after the door had been 
opened by persons crawling over the wall. A messenger was 
straightway dispatched lor the maj'or of Napa, and after waiting 
an hour or more the interpreter alone came with two constables, 
or lower officers, to whom we made known the Commodore’s 
application for a place on shore convenient to remain at and see 
about matteis connected with provisioning the shijrs. The 
request seemed strange to them, and they said it was a better 
way for us to give lists of things wanted, and the articles would 
be brought off. We rejoined that it seemed but decorous, after 
the Regent's visit to the “ Susquehanna,” that a convenient 
place should be rented on shore from whence men could be 
sent to each ship with what was wanted. The interpreter said 
there was no place fit for us, there was none vacant, there was 
no need of such a place and that the house we were in was 

* Lieutenant John R. Goldsborough of the “ Saratoga.*’ 
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a schoolroom, as indeed we saw it was partly used for some 
such purpose. We talked to and fro in this way a long time, 
Adjirashi,* the interpreter, at last going off to see the mayor, 
while we remained for his answer. It was then concluded that, 
as it was expedient to make a right out of our might, so we had 
better, if we wished to get a house at all, keep possession of 
this ; two of us were tlierefore sent back to get bedding and 
our dinners, while I went to report at headquarters, where in 
truth I got but little satisfaction or even approbation. On 
returning ashore, the messenger had not yet come back ; but 
while Mr. Goldsboro’ and others were on their way to the boat 
they met him and returned to the hall where many native 
officers were still tarrying. His answer was to the same effect, 
and he could only still protest against our occupying the dwell- 
ing, notwitlistanding he saw the bedding and otlier preparations 
we had made for remaining. It was a struggle between weak- 
ness and right and power and wrong, for a more highhanded 
piece of aggression has not been committed by anyone. I was 
ashamed at having been a party to such a procedure, and 
pitied these poor, defenseless islanders who could only say no. 
No one was incommoded by the act, indeed ; but perhaps the 
towns-people of Tumai felt it all the more keenly, and I pitied 
them heartily. 

Mr. Stockton and I were soon left alone with our three 
Chinese, for after Mr. Goldsboro left the house the native officers 
retired, and we made ourselves as comfortable as we could on 
the thick mats which covered the floor ; but the fleas and 
mosquitoes would not permit us to sleep, and the Chinese walked 
about all night. A large company of Levvehewans occupied the 
other rooms and kept watch over us, if the insects let them do 
so, for the men were very still except an occasional hum. The 
dawn showed that it was time to rise, and I was glad to get 


* Spelt Ichirazichi in the Narrative of the Expedition. The medium of 
communication was Chinese. 
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into the fresh air and terminate my first night in Lewchew, the 
unwilling agent, in so doing, of violence and wrong. 

Tuesday, May i\st. — Mr. Lowrie cam.e ere long to relieve 
us, and when I reached the ship I heard Mr. Goldsboro’ say 
that Perry approved of all we had done and was decided to 
keep the house, and was going to send two or three invalids 
there to keep possession. During the forenoon he (Goldsboro’) 
went to the house to see about arranging for the comfort of the 
invalids, and while he was there the mayor of Napa came in 
with the interpreter, Idjirashi, and had a long talk with him 
respecting it. This man (the interpreter) has had considerable 
instruction from Mr. Bettelheim and during the talk he made 
out to converse on many topics, referring to places in China, 
countries in Europe, America, etc. He said he had heard of 
Washington as being a good man, but he thought Washington 
would not have done so. A written protest was handed in to 
make known to the Commodore the desires of the authorities in 
regard to the house, couched in respectful terms, in which, 
however, were two or three misstatements. 

The general feeling on the whole among the people seems 
to be more and more favorable to us, and they are learning a 
few things gradually. The constant presence of officers and 
men ashore familiarizes them with us, and the crowds of idle 
people are as large as ever. Boatloads of visitors throng the 
flagship and the crew are glad to show them this and that. 

Wednesday, June \st . — Went ashore with Purser Parry, 
when we learned that the authorities will not acknowledge our 
presence in the house w'c have taken, and provisions must be 
forwarded thro’ their purveyors who will receive lists from 
l^ttelheim only. It is surprising what a degree of quiet resis- 
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to wield what power they have to the best advantage. I need 
cite only one fact : wishing to go to the “ Saratoga ”, I hailed 
a boat which liad j’ust left the steamer and went in her ; as she 
left to go ashore I threw a bunch of cash into the boat, but it 
was with much trouble brought aboard, tho’ it could have been 
divided among them without one being more interested in 
keeping it secret than another. VVe went up to the house to 
bring away a sedan chair for Perry’s use, and found all quiet. 
Captains Buchanan and Adams were there and had brought 
Perry’s answer to the petition to Goldsboro’ sent in yesterday. 
On the way back to the boat one of the Chinese carrying it 
stopped to look at a market by the roadside, and his contemptu- 
ous look at the beggarly assortment of leaves, pottery, fuel and 
eatables was not more amusing than the gaping wonder of the 
women and people at his gigantic height (6 ft. 2 in.) compared 
with tlieir Lilliputian size. I never before saw such a lot of 
hags together as in this market. 

After having put Perry’s answer into Chinese, old Sieh- 
went ashore by mistake, and in his stupid way was left behind, 
and had some trouble in getting the natives to take him aboard. 
I supposed he would have gone to Bettelheim’s house instead ,' 
he does not recruit much, and I am afraid will die. 

The “ Caprice ” goes to-morrow and many are sending 
their clothes over to Shanghai to be washed, as there is little 
prospect of getting it done here. The letter-bag takes Bettel- 
heim’s first letter sent off for eleven months, besides $800 sent 
over to put in the bank there to his credit — his “ own sweat 
and blood ” ’ he says. He says that he has not been able to 
come to any explicit understanding with the rulers or people as 
to tlie price of the provisions he consumes ; they bring food and 
he lays down money, and no accounts are drawn out. He eats 
what they bring, they take away what he lays down. 

Thursday , Jiuie 2nd. — I moved my baggage over to the 
“ Susquehanna ” before breakfast and spent some time in getting 
to rights there. After copying out the reply to the mayor’s 
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petition I went ashore with Bettelheim with it, and after waiting 
a short time we were informed that he was waiting to receive it 
at the town hall. (Commodore Perry had sent a cake to Mrs. 
B., and the children were eager to get a taste.) On reaching 
the town hall we were much surprised to see the Regent there, 
and a feast spread out on five tables, with a large crowd of 
officials in attendance, the whole indicating considerable expecta- 
tion for somebody. I went in and handed the paper to the 
mayor, who was seated at the table, and said that he would look 
at it by and by, and showed no idea of opening it there. We 
bowed to the Regent and soon learned that the party was 
w>aiting for the Commodore, who I suspect had no idea of the 
matter. It seems that they either did not, or would not, under- 
stand the declining of this feast, to which they had invited Perry 
on Tuesday, who could only reply verbally at the time their 
card came off to the ship. I knew not that any written invita- 
tion had been given, for Perry had never said a word on the 
matter ; and therefore I could only say to Idjirashi that I knew 
nothing of it, nor whether the Commodore w’as coming, except 
that he was busy and had not intimated his intentions. The 
matter was miserably managed, anyhow, for a written invitation 
was probably sent, for Achin told me that the authorities had 
invited Perry, and I think a written card would not be neglected. 
If he had a paper in Chinese he did not understand, why did he 
not find out what w'as told him ? A written refusal was the 
least the authorities could expect. The feast was proposed by 
them doubtless as a means of avoiding a meeting at Shut ; this 
refusal gives them a handle, and not having had a written 
refusal, a longer handle, to take exception at granting that 
interview. 

I reported the matter to the Commodore who said that as 
he had had only a verbal invitation he gave only a verbal refusal. 
The impression of a show of some sort was very general among 
the people, for there must have been five or six hundred people 
in the streets, probably waiting for the guests. About 3 o’clock 
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Idj'irashi and others brought a portion of the dinner on board 
the flagship, and if words could be received as denoting real 
feelings they certainly learned the real reason for declining it. 
They said that as Perry could not come to the dinner tliey had 
brought it off for him ; and a pretty show they had made of it. 
The whole was taken away by the ofificers and men, and the 
natives went back, probably rather mortified at their reception, 
for nothing was offered them while on board, not even a chair. 

Friday, June ^rd . — My quarters on the “Susquehanna’s” 
taffrail are likely to prove very commodious when completed ; 
j'ust now I am at rather odd ends. Dr. Bettelheim wrote a 
letter to the Commodore in his usual singular fashion (calling 
him “ father ” and desirous to obey his orders, and talking of 
of “ glorious mission,’’ and the flagship a “ throne,” and Perry 
an “autocrat ” whose glance should be law to the natives), yet 
finding fault with everj thing which has been done, chiefly, as far 
as we can learn, because he was not consulted. Yet when he read 
Adams’ reply in Perry’s cabin yesterday he called it “ excellent ” 
and approved of it all. The man does not seem to know his own 
mind for a day, but evidently wishes to be consulted about 
everything and have his advice followed. He is not at all 
backward in sending or begging for things, while he, Jew-like, 
puts his money in the bank. However, this must be added, 
that he cannot spend much money here for his family, even if he 
wished, for he is not allowed to buy at will ; and tliis sum may 
be the surplus of his salary. This P.M. he visited the flagship 
to report the result of the Regent’s colloquy with him, and 
brought a petition from the Regent to the effect that the Queen 
Dowager was exceedingly ill, having never recovered from the 
alarm caused by the visit of Captain Shad well in the “ Sphynx ” 
in February, 1852, and begged the Commodore to repair to the 
Prince’s hall, where a personal interview could be held. He 
also proposed an exchange of another house in place of the one 
now occupied, and mentioned a temple as suitable for our use. 

In reading such a document one can hardly explain all its 
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features by either Chinese or Japanese policy. The form of a 
petition (which is the constant style here toward foreigners) in- 
dicates a kind of servile feeling which their consistent persistence 
in upholding what they call and hold to be law rather denies ; 
and their duplicity in these pa[3ers shows conscious weakness 
which their complete control over their own people again con- 
travenes. The oligarchy of the gentry tyrannize over the people 
by means of moral suasion which, to have its present effect, must 
have been long e.xerted and commenced in youth. The Chinese 
classics are regarded as the standard of morals, and certainly 
here show what a means of degrading the human mind they can 
be made, crushing all responsibility and paralyzing the industry 
of the mass. 

In the evening our walks led out to the pier and by the 
junks, and no change seemed to have been made here since 1837. 
A score of junks lay in the harbor, some after the Chinese model 
and some building of the Japanese fashion. A watering party oi 
Japanese sailors passed by, but we saw none ashore, nor a large 
number in the junks. The market place for vegetables was full 
of people, and all the sellers were women, perhaps 600 of them, 
most of them remarkable for their long, coarse hair and plain 
features. The police follow us everywhere, making no opposi- 
tion nor warning the people away, but yet acting as a check to 
intercourse. Few articles of interest are seen in the streets and 
there are no shops for wares opened anywhere. There were not 
many buyers and little alarm was manifested, tho’ the women 
would always leave their b.iskcts when we approached. The 
streets of dwellings are dull-looking by reason of the almost 
uniform dead wall in front of them, but these walls of coral are 
usually well built and look as if they had stood many years. 
VVe tried to enter no houses and saw few entrances so arranged 
that even the yard could be* observed. The people occupy five 
times the space which Chinese do, but their comforts I suspect 
are not proportionate to the larger ground they occupy, though, 
as a whole, they seem to be well fed. Their sober, downcast 
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aces take away much from their looks, and repress all attempts 
to make one’s self understood by talking to them. 

Saturday, Jime ^th . — I was kept in the ship all day pre- 
paring the presents and drawing out the reply to the Regent’s 
petition telling him that he (Perry) must go to the palace and, if 
the other house suits his purpose, he will change to it. The old 
teacher was loth to take up his pencil, but we got it ready by 
two o’clock and was just on the point of sending it in a boat, 
when to our general surprise, the Regent himself with his usual 
retinue came aboard. He was received by Captain Buchanan in 
his cabin and on being seated handed another petition to him for 
the Commodore, which was merely another request not to come 
to the palace, as the Queen Dowager was very sick, and the 
Regent’s house was the spot to repair to. He wished, but un- 
availingly, to see Perry who would not appear. We declined 
taking their paper down to him, for after reading it we told them 
the answer was already contained in the answer now handed to 
him ; this they deferred to open while on board. Captain 
Buchanan offered them some drink so strong that they could not 
take it ; for all I know it was clear brandy. He showed in 
every action, his unwilling consent to have them remain long, 
and tills was increased by Bettelhein appearing, who it seems 
had been invited off by the Regent to facilitate intercourse. 
However, it W'as no use ; they could not see the Commodore or 
get any other answer than a reference to the paper handed them. 
It was a childish visit, and one hardly knows how to act toward 
such children, who must be in a manner coerced for their own 
good. To talk about the principles of international law being 
applicable to such people is almost nonsensical ; they must first 
be taught humanity and self respect. 

Before leaving they designated a man to accompany an 
officer to the other house they are willing to have us occupy, 
which proved to be the one formerly occupied by Forcade.* 

*• A French missionary who left Naha in 1S46. Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviere, who visited the Island in 1S48, carried away the survivor of two French 
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Owing to the fresh breeze Captain Buchanan sent the Regent 
ashore in a cutter, and was glad to be rid of them. Bettelheim 
had a long talk with Perry ; he is becoming more than ever 
disliked by everybody, and took an unlucky step in coming 
aboard to-day, when he was unwished. 

I came across the Regent’s invitation to dinner a day or 
two ago, so that the contretemps might have been avoided if 
Perry had laid by the paper less carefully. 

Mr. Jones and his party returned to-day and gave a good 
report of his trip,f and said there was much more to be dis- 
covered and hoped another opportunity would be given of ex- 
ploring the island toward the extreme north. 

Monday, June 6 th . — By half past nine the party had reached 
the landing place near Tumai, where it was formed in military 
order under the trees there, and started for Shui about 

half-past ten A.M. The authorities had sent two guides and 
provided ten sedans and four horses, but in going up all prefer- 
red to walk, the day being very pleasant and agreeable, and they 
were told to follow after us. The guides went first, then came 
Bettelheim and I to see that they did not carry us to the wrong 
place. A party of sailors with two brass field pieces under Mr. 
Bennett’s command, a company of marines, the “ Mississippi’s ” 
band. Commodore Perry in a sedan chair, the coolies with the 
presents behind him and a marine each side of the chair, the 
officers in undress uniform, the “Susquehanna’s ” band, marines, 
etc., amounting in all to over 200 men, made up the procession. 
As it passed up the well-paved road and wound through the 
defiles or turns in the ascent to Shui it presented a beautiful 

priests who hvid been left there two years Ijefore, the elder P^ire Adnet having 
died. They were comjiletely discouraged by their treatment by the natives. He 
says: — “ Nos mbslonuaires avaient done ete forc^ de s’avouer qu’un plus long 
sejour aux iles Lou-lchou ne leur apprendrait jxiint le moyen de lutter avec 
avantage centre la jx>Iice la plus vigilante du monde, et de propager la religion 
chretienne dans un pays ou personne ne se soucie d’encourir pour une foi quel- 
conque I’exii, la jjrisoii ou la bastonnade. A dater de ce jour, ils ne songerent 
qu’a retourner en Chine, ou de plus belles moissons recompenser leur zHe/’ 
de la Coraette la Bayojinalse dam Us mers de Chines I, p. 227). 

t The report constitutes Chapter VIIl of the Narrative of the Expedition, ' 
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appearance, such as no Lewchewan had ever before gazed on.' 
The distance was about three miles, and nothing could have 
been more charming than some of the scenes which opened 
upon us as we advanced — temples, ricefields, copses, houses and 
walled inclosures succeeding one another in pleasing exchange. 
At the entrance to the capital stands an honorary portal bearing 
the inscription jlj which means, I am told, the capital of the 
country. It was of fine proportions, the central gateway being 
twenty feet or so high and the side ones fifteen or so. Here 
commenced a level, macadamized road for the rubble paved 
one, and the walls on each side higher and solidly built. 

Standing j'ust bej’ond this portal, to my surprise stood the 
simpleton of a Regent with a large company of officers, and 
Idjirashi came up to beg us to turn in at his yamun which our 
guides were j’ust about to do ; Bettelheim, too wanted to parley 
with them, but I pulled him along and said I would not speak 
with any of them. Thus we went on up to the palace gate, a 
man running on ahead to open it, and our host trudging along 
in his slipshod, toe-thumb stockings by our side, putting himself 
by his silly conduct in a ridiculous position. I let him enter the 
gate a minute or two ahead, and then sent in the cards by Achin, 
for Perry was now nearly at the gate. One of the natives took 
me by the hand to beg me not to let the marines enter, and 
seemed vastly relieved by the assurance that they were not to 
enter. Near the gate was another honorary portal* like the 
other, with a different inscription ^ ^ Shui’s domain. 

Going in we passed through a second door into a yard, at the 
upper and raised part of which was a tripartite doorway leading 
into the palace yard, inscribed $ “ Door for receiving the 

gods” ; the authorities were all standing at a side hall, the one in 
front being shut. When the principal persons were seated a few 
formal questions were asked, tables were placed before us (for 
the hall was perfectly bare of furniture) and tea and pipes 

* Portrayed in Dr. Guillemard's “Cruise of the Marchesa,” Vol. I, Chap. Ill, 
which contains a description of the palace. 
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introduced. The Regent and three Treasurers were seated in 
chairs opposite the commodore and his captains. They had 
soon the list of presents in their hands and presently arose to 
return thanks to the donor by a low bow. The Commodore 
then inquired after the health of the Prince and Queen Dowager, 
and offered the use of his physicians to assist in curing her. 
The Lewchewans seemed to have nothing to say to us, but 
rather to endure our presence ; and Perry did not intend- to 
introduce any topic. The hall, called the ^ ^ , or High 

Inclosure for Fragrant Festivities, was the same where Captain 
Shadwell delivered Lord Palmerston’s letter and, like the rest of 
the establishment, very little used. No preparation had been 
made for us here, and tire Regent begged us to stop a little 
while at his office on our return, which was agreed to ; he had 
evidently made the preparation there. 

The courtyards were paved in alternate strips of cut granite 
and sand, and were clean; the woodwork was painted when 
new, but now had begun to decay from exposure. The outer 
walls were built of stone, much of it laid on the scarp of the 
hill, so that the outer look of the place was not unlike a fort, 
and was doubtless designed for some possible contingency of 
defense against insurgents ; even now it could easily be garrison- 
ed and fortified. 

The Regent being evidently uneasy. Iris guests arose, and 
we were soon on the way to his quarters. Perry walking this 
distance with them. The people were not numerous in the 
broad way, and some saw the rattan laid over their backs when 
they encroached too near in peeping thro’ the bushes. This 
day was for the grandees, and the vulgar were not to intrude. 
The Regent had indeed gone to considerable trouble, there 
being some fifteen tables spread with small saucers filled with 
cold viands, vegetables and drinks ; and soon warm dishes were 
introduced. There were many yellow- capped officers standing 
about the room, but all the waiters had red caps and most of 
them blue dresses of a pretty hue ; the four high officers in their 
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variegated caps sat opposite Commodore Perry like so many 
Nestors, grave, silent and rather sad — but notliing had spoiled 
tlieir appetites, for they cleared most of the warm dishes. The 
Regent proposed to drink to America ; Perry replied by the 
health of the Prince and Queen Dowager, and that our coun- 
tries might always be at peace, all emptying their thimbles of 
cups each time. At the close each party drank the other’s good 
health, and we rose to leave before the twelve courses were all 
brought in, which Bettciheim said was a royal feast. There 
was no lighting up of the faces of the old men, and they were 
evidently wishing us awaj', tho’ a good many of the younger 
people were amused. What anybody could have found fault 
with I don’t see, but mortified pride can always find vexation. 

After two hours we left, the four chiefs accompanying Perry 
to the door and then hastening back with joyful step as tho’ 
relieved. Some saw signs of secret observers peeping thro’ 
pin-holes in a side room, and I guess there were many such. 
On the way back the accompanying crowd was large, and all of 
Napa came down, except the women, to see the show. We 
reached the ships at a quarter of three o’clock P.M. 

Tuesday, June 'jth . — Busy all day making out Perry’s note 
to the Regent expressing his satisfaction at the reception, dislike 
of the spies tagging us everywhere, wishing him to appoint a 
man to take the money for the supplies and telling him of his 
intention of going to Japan. lie also got up a present for the 
Queen Dowager and the other Treasurers ; the former’s of 
looking-glasses, soap, perfume, etc. In the evening took a walk 
up to Shui with W^ayne and Dr. Smith ; I was a little sore from 
my ride on the naked saddle I found on the horse given me at 
Shui, but this walk made me limber again, and we enjoyed the 
walk much, finding new beauties in the scenery. The crops 
looked well and the whole country gave promise of sufficient 
food for its inhabitants. The road was occupied with many 
persons going to and fro, some of whom were driving horses 
laden with bundles. Altogether, the women are the most 
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degraded part of the population and seem pressed down by 
their hard, servile work ; no smiles, no laughing do we hear 
from them, and some of them are harridans beyond comparison. 
They do not flee so much as they did, but no approaches are 
made, apparently, to their good will. On returning we saw 
some persons turning up vegetable beds with short-handled 
mattocks at a great expense of labor. A large funeral proces- 
sion was leaving Shui by another road from us, and we could 
hear, half a mile off, the wailing of the mourners as they drag- 
ged along between two supporters. The coffin was carried in a 
high-roofed red box on men’s shoulders about the middle of the 
line ; there were more than a hundred people in it. 

The authorities made their last struggle this evening not to 
take payment for the provisions furnished the ships — a strange 
contest, and one would wish no stronger proof of the force of 
law and power of espionage and oppression. However, they at 
last assented. One objection, that Purser Barry was not of a 
high rank enough to treat with them on such a matter, rather 
excited him, besides causing- the others some amusement. It 
was a well arranged meeting to compel them to give way on 
the point, in which they have always succeeded, and which is 
really one of the most singular in their policy — that of refusing 
payment for supplies. A lot of 200 boards was also needed, 
and at last was promised on their part. In all these proceedings 
Idjirashi acts a most important and conspicuous part and 
shows a deal of cleverness. 

Wednesday, June 8 tk . — A deputation was sent ashore this 
morning to the mayor of Napa, composed of Lieutenant Contee, 
Mr. Barry and myself, taking with us the document prepared 
yesterday for the Regent and the presents for the Queen Do- 
wager and two Treasurers, called Mau Fungming ^ ?.%, the 

other m Ung Teh-yu, who manage the I'evenue of the 

other departments of the island ; the last each received a sword, 
four pieces of cotton, two bottles whiskey, one of wine, an 
engraving and a cake. We were also to give a threatening 
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message respecting payment if they still refused to settle accounts. 
On landing I was greatly relieved, therefore, to see Mr. Spieden 
with money on the table at Dr. Bettelheim’s house, with the 
purveyor making out his accounts and all in process of amicable 
arrangement. Our men brought up the cash ($150 worth) in 
bundles of $5, or 6,500 each, and natives soon carried it off. 
VVe had an easy message at the Mayor’s. Mr. Contee had been 
at his office before, and he received us out of the door, invited 
us in, was much interested in the presents, so far as they could 
be seen, and altogether the meeting was one of the pleasantest 
we have had. Nothing was said of payments, but they were 
told that we intended to bring some cattle and sheep ashore and 
pasture them in the inclosure near Bettelheim’s house, and 
wanted the 200 boards to make a fence. Many e.xcuses were 
offered respecting the boards — that they were difficult to get, as 
most of them came from Japan or Tuchara, and only then as 
dunnage or to fill up the rice junks. I told them that I had 
seen too many houses boarded inside as well as out, and too 
many pit-saws going to think they had few boards. He then 
asked who was to look after the cattle and who was to be 
responsible for their lives, on which points we eased his anxiety, 
but he made no objection to their being brought ashore to that 
place. Inquiries were made as to where the two ships were 
going, and why ; we also wished to know the manner of their 
cultivation of tobacco, and were promised some seed. After 
remaining more than an hour in pleasant chat we wished health 
to the Regent and all high functionaries on behalf of the Com- 
modore and took our departure, much better pleased than if we 
had been obliged to threaten them. All accounts having been 
settled, the pursers all returned aboard, and we may hope the 
authorities will make no more opposition. In fact, it is not easy 
to explain the reason for refusing payment. I suppose that, as 
they themselves exact the supplies, they lose nothing by their 
gifts, but the people bear it all, while they deem themselves in 
the safest position with respect to their real rulers by adhering 
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to the letter of the law and considering all ships as their guests. 
I look upon Lewchew as a dependency of Satzuma, (rather than 
subj'ect to Japan) by whose prince it was conquered entirely in 
the 17th century, 1609.* That principality monopolizes the 
trade and manages the relations and policy of the island, allow- 
ing the voyage of homage to Fuhchau every year to keep up a 
profitable trade and a shadow of independence among the 
natives. The power is wielded by the gentry whom long usage 
has formed into a caste, and they sway the timid, defenseless 
people by a system of espionage which spreads distrust and fear 
of others over the whole community. The gentry maintain the 
spies and are the depositories of all learning, education and office, 
doing nothing to elevate or improve their serfs. Apparently, 
their sway is very mild, for no swords in the hands of soldiers 
nor even whips in the hands of guards are seen in the streets, 
but it is because all resistance has ceased, and a motion of a fan 
or a wink is as effectual as a blow. Fear of an informer doubt- 
less carries obedience to needless lengths, such as running away 
from the markets when a foreigner appears, but perhaps most of 
the market-people being women more satisfactorily accounts for 
this, and they do not now run as they did at first. There is 
nothing which so destroys the self respect of the human soul as 
a system of surveillance and responsibility — constantly on the 
lookout that another’s conduct does not involve one’s self, con- 
stantly feeling that one’s actions arc all spied out and may be 
reported for punishment, you are hampered and meshed like a 
fish in a net and fear to move. If the people even knew their 
rights they have no power to assert them, and the only hope 
lies in teaching all classes the baneful effects of so unnatural a 
system. Whether the authorities are likely to be punished in 
any way for their finally coming to our demands or not, they 
certainly must see that we have no present intention of inter- 
fering in their internal affairs ; but it is likely that a change in 
their foreign policy will materially influence their internal system, 
* See Klaproth’s Sankokf tsou ran to sets^ p. 177. (Note by author.^ 
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seeing how the two are blended, and the obvious advantages of 
changing the relation of host and guest for that of seller and 
buyer when a squadron of 1,500 men come must be apparent, 
even to the lowest coolie in port. Many signs of a change are 
already apparent. 

In the evening I went aboard one of the Japanese j’unks, 
where we were rather endured than received ; there were 22 
men, and they had been fifteen days from Kagosima. They 
gave us no tea or pipes, and refused to sell Mr. Bittinger a box 
he was earnest to buy for a knife. The rudder post was hauled 
up and lay horizontally in the cabin ; it was about three feet in 
diameter. The room was kept clean and most of the cargo was 
landed. Some of the Lewchewan stchihang followed us aboard 
— imps of oppression who may some day get roughly handled 
for their impertinence. On returning to our boat the captain 
handed back a handkerchief I had previously given him. 

On reaching the steamer I found that the Regent had made 
his return presents of paper, cloth, tobacco, saki, fans, pipes, etc., 
a trumpery assortment with only a few pieces of lackered ware. 

Saturday, June i\th . — On passage to the Bonins.* 

On Thursday morning we got under way with the “ Sara- 
toga ” in tow and moved out of the harbor in fine style, leaving 
the “ Mississippi ” and " Supply ” in port. Several persons were 
left ashore, among whom were Mr. Brown and Mr. Draper, the 
daguerrian and telegraph artists ; they took up their lodgings in 
the house at Tumai. The house on the hilltop near Dr. 
Bettelheim’s was also occupied by sending some cattle and 
sheep on shore thereabouts to pasture and be taken care of, as 
the Mayor was informed. There is not much to do now with 
tlie Lewchewans, in an official manner, but everything in show- 
ing them the equitable and firmly just conduct proper in our 
dealings with them, and leading them to see that it is for their 
interest and peace to treat us with courtesy. Thus far things 
have gone on as favorably as I expected, and when the native 


* Ogasawara-jima, called Munin-to by the Japanese. 
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authorities come to see that we mean what we say, they will, I 
hope, refrain from their own subterfuges and treat us fairly. 

Today the poor old teacher was committed to the sea. 
He did not recruit at all after reaching Napa in the “ Saratoga,” 
and tho’ every care was taken of him on board the flagship, a 
good room and nourishing food provided, he did not recover 
his spirits or appetite. He had brought all the apparatus with 
him for smoking opium, tho’ he constantly asserted that he had 
none of the drug with him. I would not let him smoke, but he 
took it in some cinnabar-colored pills which he called ^ ^ 3^ 
or nourishing-life pills, and took in large doses. He gradually 
failed in mind and body, and the last thing he did for me was to 
mark the two pictures sent to the two Treasurers on Wednes- 
day ; after that he had hardly mind enough to answer a question. 
He presented a sad spectacle of ghastly emaciation, mumbling 
and talking and moaning, now about home, and now about 
money. I told him a week ago that I did not think he would 
ever recover and tried to direct his attention to the Savior, of 
whose salvation he was not ignorant ; but he paid little heed to 
it, and spoke of it himself none at all. I fear his heart was 
never touched with a sense of his sinfulness. He died last night 
about eleven o’clock of inanition and exhaustion of the nervous 
system, delirious for twenty-four hours previous. He was 
bound up in his matj'ust as he lay in bed, and then sewed up in 
canvas. A j'ar of opium prepared for smoking and all the pills 
he had, with a quantity of cakes, sweetmeats, etc., were thrown 
overboard, and his opium pipe was buried with him ; he must 
have spent |i5 to $iS for opium and other things injurious to 
him, and I hardly had two days’ service ont of him the whole 
time. I never saw an opium smoker die before, and had no 
idea that the use of this drug so enfeebled the nervous system 
and rendered the powers of mind so weak and the whole man 
so foolish. He was a shocking sight, a melancholy ruin. 

Tuesday, June \yth . — Port Lloyd. 

After a passage of five days over the most sunny seas and 
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with the pleasantest accompaniments of breeze, temperature and 
progress, we anchored here this morning. The land looks 
nativ'e and as if the soil was tolerably productive, for the vegeta- 
tion covers the hilltops, some of which are fully 1 500 feet high. 
A Hawaiian — a youth born on the island came off to pilot us 
in if needed, and about nine o’clock we anchored, almost land- 
locked, and deep water in some places near the locks. During 
the day parties were made up for exploring the island to-morrow, 
but I declined to join them in the ascent of these steep hills lest 
I should not keep up. In the evening we rambled along the 
beach and visited three houses which presented a good degree 
of comfort in their internal arrangements ; one of them was 
occupied bj' a Portuguese who had lived here twenty-one years 
and has had ten children, only one (our pilot erewhile) of whom 
now lives with him. A daughter of his was forcibly carried off 
two years ago by some pirates from Hongkong on their way to 
California. 

Wednesday , June \^th . — Port Lloyd. 

Two parties under Mr. Taylor* and Dr. Fahs left early 
this morning to explore. I went ashore about nine o’clock and, 
Avith Mr. Patterson, went up some of the low hills near the 
dwellings. All these hills had been burnt over not long ago, 
perhaps to cover the soil with a manure of ashes ; a growth of 
Carex and Scirpus now covered them, mixed with shrubs, all 
growing in the richest soil. The rock is everywhere of trap 
formation, containing veins of greenstone running thro’ it and 
nodules of iron-stone, the outer surface of ivhich last is often 
blistered, as if it had been simmered before a fire ; the presence 
of sulphur has caused this rock to decompose rapidly, and this 
has a.ssisted greatly to produce the rich soil. Many parts of 
the soft ground A\ cre riddled with crabs’ holes, some of them 
large enough for weasels’. 

The vegetation is decidedly tropical, which is rather un- 

-Bayard Tayl'.r^ whobe account of tliib oxcurbion appears in the Narrative, 
pp. 204-209. 
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expected in a place the latitude of Wanchau-fu and only 1,200 
miles east of Ningpo. Here two species of palm, one of them 
producing a kind of cocoa-nut, the tree-fern, the plantain, papaya, 
sugar-cane and pandaniis, all show the tropical affinities of the 
flora. I found two beautiful species of Hibiscus, a Sida, of 
which the berry is good eating, a fern or two and a kind of 
iuniper. Alost of the plants are new to me, but the variety is 
small. Few gynandrous or syngenesious plants came under my 
eye. In the damp or winter months there is probably more 
variety of flowering plants in the underbrush than at this season. 
Few mosses or ferns appeared, the ground being grassy and dry. 
Seaweed is not plentj-, and the species resemble moss, covering 
the stones at high water. 

The crabs are most abundant, running over the ground 
and covering the pools in the ravines by the hundreds. They 
form a distinctive feature of the island, e.-,pccially in the woody 
parts ; some of thorn are two and a half inches square on the 
carapace ; along the shore the hermit crab is paramount, only a 
few others running about the rocks. In the sands a kind of 
Portuninus (?) digs holes, and at low tide one can hear them 
snapping their mandibles with a curious, clicking sound. 

Few insects are seen ; a butterfly, a grasshopper, ants and 
sandflies, or something of the sort, comprise my list. These last 
are found in the drju decomposed ground in the woods, and are 
exceedingly agile. One lizard ran across my path, brown, 
spotted, four inches long. A species of Periopthalmus was 
caught skipping o\'er the rocks. The dorsal extends the whole 
back, the false pectorals apparently disjoined, but proceeding 
from the same bone ; .skin dark brown, black spots, eyes pro- 
jecting and ariproaching ; belly light brown. While walking 
over the sands which was marked into ripples by the surf, so 
hard as to resist ni)- weight, I was led to infer that the solidifica- 
tion of these ripples into rock, so that the layers can be easily 
separated into thin pieces showing plainly the original ripplings, 
is not so very surpri.sing; for at this time these marks were even 
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more solid than the shells lying on them. Probably a succes- 
sion of these ripples, one above another, could even now be 
detected a few feet below the surface if a large section could be 
removed and partially indurated enow to show the stratification. 
The deposits on this soft sand are very slowly made, the silt 
coming from the comminuted cliffs brought down by the rains. 

The shells are not numerous, but a large variety is pro- 
duced in or near the coral reefs, for the surf has brought up 
many species ; the nerita, voluta, chiton, ostica, patella and murex 
have their representativ'cs growing at low water, attached to the 
rocks. The coral apipears very beautiful as one slowly floats 
over it, and the \’ariety is considerable ; cchinei are common and 
hundreds of biche de-mer, black and round, a foot to eight 
inches long, lie scattered over the bottom ; this species is not 
eaten by the Chinese. Some ray, called stingaroe, force them- 
selves over the coral ; two were caught in the net, of a plain 
brown, with a single spine in his whip-like tail, measuring nearly 
one and one-third feet square ; their mode of swimming is by an 
undulating, flopping and rapid movement of the tail. It is a 
mystery to me how the spine is used for attack or defense. 

There are now thirty-nine persons on the island. Mr. 
Savary, an American from Massachusetts has lived here twenty- 
three years ; two others for twenty-one j'cars. Marquesans and 
Hawaiians are here, most of the females being of the latter. 
The inhabitants live peaceably with each other, but no one 
exercises any authority, and at times they are much annoyed by 
sailors. Each one shares seed with others, so that they all have 
mufh the same variety of vegetables. Turtle furnishes their 
chief meat, and this they salt down to exchange for provisions 
out of whalers. Indian corn, rauskmelons, watermelons, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, taro, beans, onions and bananas are among 
the vegetables. Goats, hogs, poultry, ducks and geese are 
reared. 

Thursday, func 16///. — The Commodore and a large party 
went off to Buckland Island on a falling and discover}/ p/icnic. 
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taking with them the cattle and sliecp brought from Shang- 
hai, which were intended to be left here for increase. The 
cattle were put ashore at V\’illian.s' bay on the northwest side of 
Peel Island, where they will find food and not overrun the 
plantations of the inhabitants on this side. The sheep and goats 
were landed on Stapleton Island, which is already covered with 
goats, the progeny of some left there by Tecchy or some other 
voyager. The hogs hav'e possession of Buckland Island, here 
usually called Hog Island. I was invited to go with this party 
with the stipulation of remaining out all night, but mo^t of them 
came back at evening. 

In the afternoon I went to sec a cave at the entrance of the 
harbor, formed by the dropping down of tlie friable trap rock ; 
no coral was seen hereabouts growing out of the sunlight, nor 
many mollusks clinging to the water-edge rock-s. I suspect the 
direct and constant rays of the sun arc necessary to th.e marine 
products. The opening is supported in front by a mass of rock, 
around which the water flows ; it is jaerhaps 150 feet high to the 
peak, and the water slowly percolates tli rough, causing patches 
of rock to fall off. A shock of an earthquake would loosen 
large masses. Passing along in the boat, the coral appeared 
exceedingly beautiful thro’ the limpid rvater ; patches of brain 
(branching and a little flat) coial apjjeared to succeed each 
other ; .specimens of blue among the white niatle both look 
prettier, and where the branching sort cov^ered the bottom, the 
resemblance to a tiny fore.st was remarkable. Hundreds of red 
echenci, w ith long rays, dark purple, five toothed, three inch 
diameter, were seen in some places and then disappeared, 
attracted probably by the food. The biche-de-mer always lay 
on the sand, the sea eggs or cch'nus on the coral. In one cavity 
a diodon was seen crawling over the bottom and was soon con- 
vej ed to our boat ; tlie mode of inflating his body to cause the 
spines to project seems to be bj- sucking in a large quantity of 
water, for tins one gradualh- shriveled as he ej’ccted the water : 
yet I am told that the fish can be irritated to swell up when 
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recently caught, in which case, the body can also be inflated 
with air. It is a repulsive fish and seems uncommon in this 
place. Its garniture of spines renders it, as in the case of the 
porcupine, pretty safe against its enemies, but a shark will eat 
almost anything when hungry. This .specimen was ten inches 
long, dark brown patches on the back over a speckled yellowish- 
gray ground ; the belly whitish. 

The party returned from their trip to the other islands 
giving the same report of steep hills and a few level places near 
the seaside. A tree was found which the carpenter thought was 
mahogany. A palm having an edible top, tasting like the 
cabbage-palm, was common on one side ; in fact, I should not 
wonder if there were several .species of palm here, and that 
cocoanuts would grow, if brought and planted along the beach. 
Some enterprising Chine.se would soon collect a cargo of fan 
leaves, if left here a month w ith a party, the fan-leaf palm being 
plenty ; it is used as thatch. 

Friday , June lyth . — Port Lloyd. 

Mr. Savary, the oldest resident here, is from Bradford in 
IMassachusetts, and was one of five men who, with a number of 
Hawaiian men and women, were sent to colonize this island by 
Mr. Charlton, then the British Consul at Oahu ; Mr. Chapin of 
Boston and Mr. Millichamp, an Englishman, also were in the 
party ; the former is dead, and the latter now lives in Guam, so 
that Mr. Savary is in some sort the proprietor. No authority 
is exerted by him or any other person, however, and the resid- 
ents live on the best terms with each other, cultivating friendly 
relations with each other and acknowledging certain understood 
rules in respect to the capture of turtle or fish, and cultivation of 
ground. Mr. Mottley, Wx-bb and Collins are Englishmen living 
here, and John Bravo, a Portuguese; the last named has had ten 
children, and appears an enterprising man in managing his farm. 
The colonizing of this island thro’ Charlton’s agency shows that 
the English were early alive to the importance of the position, 
and he may have started the enterprise at Captain Beechey’s 
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suggestion after the visit of the latter in 1827. I believe Com- 
modore Perry has exercised some rights of sovereignty since 
his arrival, appointing Savary navy agent, taking up land and 
making it out, and doing what -seemed to him good. If the 
English would govern the island and let the coal depot be 
managed by the steam company, w'ithout taxation, the supre- 
macy and interests of the two parties would be amicably 
managed. The position is certainly eligible for a stopping place 
in crossing between the Hawaiian Islands and Shanghai, far 
better than any islet we yet know of along the Japanese coast. 
It could be made to furnish a large supply of vegetables, and 
labor could be brought from China for building wharves, etc. 

A record is kept of all arrivals and departures at the port, 
and a journal of notable events, by Mr. Savary. The number 
of whalers which have visited and are expected to visit the place 
this season is greater than in any year previous ; two have 
appeared in the offing while we have been here, one of whom 
sent in a boat for supplies to-day. The establishment of a coal 
depot here would damage it as a port of supplies to whalers 
whose captains arc afraid of losing their men at large ports. 
However, they could go down southwest to Bailey Island, 
w'here five persons moved from this place some tw-enty months 
ago and began a settlement. Comparing the society now and 
the records of former navigators, there is an improvement in 
some respects. The misdeeds of runaway sailors are very 
vexatious and probably cause all the troubles ; one of the “ Sara- 
toga’s ” men deserted yesterday and has not been recovered, a 
gain of over $200 to Uncle Sam. Ten or tw'elve of these 
characters left a few w'eeks ago, much to the relief of the settle- 
ment. 

The scenery of this group is imposing, the peaks rising 
sheer up into steep points which show' their origin. One of the 
exploring parties suddenly found itself on the brink of a cliff 
fully 500 feet down. Most of them are susceptible of a growth 
of grass and vines, but not one acre in a hundred can be culti- 
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vated. From the deck of the “Saratoga” one summit behind 
John Bravo’s house bore so strong a resemblance to a lion’s 
head and shoulders that we said “ John Bull must have the 
claim to prior possession as his seal was on the mountains.” 

Many species of shells might be collected in a short time if 
one would search and drag for them. Species of Area, Chama 
of large size, Cyprea, Conus, Patella, Nerita, Chiton, Anomia, 
etc., are frequent ; few oysters and not many land or lacustrine 
species. Fish are plentiful, but the inhabitants find turtle to be 
more profitable game ; species of Diodon, Balistes, Serranus, 
Tetrodon, Shark, Raj-, Mullus and Perea have been seen, some 
of them abundantly. Crawfish, some of them three and a half 
feet long, are common ; two species were brought us. 

One of the pleasantest sails I have had was taken this 
evening after sunset ; Mr. Madigan and I took a canoe and 
paddled to Mr. Savary’s where we remained an hour. ’The row 
over the smooth w-ater, in a bright moonlight which made a 
beautiful contrast of shade and moonshine along the banks and 
thro’ the harbor, was pleasing to me, only recently from the 
hot bricks of Canton, and I enj'oyed it greatly. All these 
canoes are hollowed from single trees, with a bulwark added to 
the wale and furnished with outriggers and sails ; for the uses of 
the islanders they are better than a boat and are easily managed 
by one person. 

SaUirday, June i^th . — Taking the “ Saratoga ” in tow, the 
“ Susquehanna ” steamed her way out of the harbor this morn- 
ing, the same fair weather attending us which we have had for 
the last decade. The Bonins were soon lost to sight, and no 
very dear memories left behind, if the complaints of the officers 
respecting bad washing at high prices and few provisions at ex- 
travagant rates could be deemed an index. However, the peo- 
ple did their best at washing and sold us what they had, 
doubtless taking advantage of the rare chance of a ship of war 
to make the most ; but they would be blamed anyhow, let them 
do what they- might. 
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In the afternoon the island of Rozarto, or Disappointment 
Island, was passed ; a low coral island, probably once two 
islets, and now j'oined by a single beach of coral fragments. 
The surf beat up fully thirty feet high as we passed ; the highest 
point of the island was hardly fifty feet high. Reefs defended 
it wherever we could see it. 

Wednesday, June 22itd . — Our pleasant southwest monsoon 
weather still continues, and we get along six to sev'en knots an 
hour over smooth seas, having occasionally a favorable slant of 
wind, so that the sails can be set. At noon we passed within 
five miles of Borodino Island on the north of us, a low', coral 
island not over a hundred feet above seawater and covered with 
vegetables and trees ; it consists of two islets, the largest five or 
six miles long ; the smallest a mile, lying northeast of it. The 
surf broke over the reefs along the whole length of it, and there 
is probably no very safe anchorage near the shore, and so far as 
could be ascertained no inhabitants either, but no conclusions 
could be safely drawn from such a view. It lies in such a 
direction from Lewchew that it is not unlikely that the inhabit- 
ants have been to it, and may still cultivate it. A good survey 
of the two w'ould be well worthy of being made, not only to 
ascertain its capabilities for sustaining a population, but to see if 
there is any shelter there for a vessel in distress. It is the only 
land between Lew'chew and the Bonin’s on w'hich any person 
could find retreat, or resort to in case of shipwreck, with any 
hope of sustaining life. 

Thursday, June 2yd . — We anchored at Napa about five 
o’clock p.m., and found that the “ Plymouth ” only had arrived. 

Dr. Bettciheim’s presence was soon announced on board, 
but he had not much to communicate. He tliinks the northern 
part of the island ought to be searched for coal ; I think there 
would be as much chance for finding gold as coal in this islet, 
and who is to dig it ? After he had gone, two officials from the 
mayor of Napa came to hand in his card to the Commodore. 
They w'ere desirous to ascertain where w'e had been, but their 
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knowledge of the world around them is too limited to know 
even where the Bonins are situated. 

I have been reading an abstract of Ixvyssohn’s recent 
publication on Japan,* in which he endeavors to excuse Dutch 
servility and Japanese seclusion, showing by the way that there 
is very little prospect of a successful termination to this Ameri- 
can attempt to open trade and intercourse with the islanders. 
However, an attempt must be made some day or other, and 
until the temper of the government and people is ascertained in 
view of a stern demand from abroad, how is any course of 
action to be marked out? The opperhoofd’s views are as con- 
tracted as the little island of Dosima where he has resided ; no 
reference to the general interests of humanity, to the pitiable 
heathenism of the Japanese and their ignorance of the revealed 
will and laws of their J.Iaker, to extension of intercourse and 
consequent elevation of character, or to the diffusion of true 
Christianity among them, is to be found in his pages. It is, to 
my mind, a fair example of the influence of sordid trade on the 
human heart. 

Friday, June '2.\tJi . — I was engaged during the morning 
in making out cards to send to the leading officers of the go- 
vernment to dine on the flagship on Tuesday next — the prince, 
the Regent, three Treasurers and mayor of Napa — telling them 
in oriental stj-le that we “ had prepared goblets and awaited the 
light of their presence ” at four p.m. I took them to the 
mayor’s office where I learned that it would be necessary to 
change the Regent’s card, the old one having been made to 
resign, or been deposed, while we were absent. One is inclined 
to speculate as to our agency in the degradation of this imbecile 
man ; the last paper he brought aboard ship on the 4th, much 
to the surprise of all, intimated to Perrv' that he (Perry) had his 
fate in his hand, that he could not allow us to go to the palace, 
alleging, howe\'er, only the illness of the Queen Dowager and 
the commands he had received from the ® “ sovereign of 

* Bladen over J.apan. 'Sgraven Hage, 1S52. 
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the land ” to entertain the American Commodore at his own 
official residence ; then, his very undignified act of remaining out 
in the street of Shui to coax or invite us into his house may 
liave been a last effort to avert his probable fate and show that 
he had done all he could to prevent the entrance to the palace. 
However, no change could introduce a greater non-entity than 
this man seems to be, for he is the most of a child of any ofificer 
we have had intercourse with. Nor can one feel much sympathy 
foremen who put themselves at the beginning in an attitude of 
mistrust, reserve and distance, refusing that intercourse which 
unfettered humanity would take and deriving no benefit them- 
selves from this churlishness ; such rulers as these curse them- 
selves and their people. 

Be this as it may, some causes have overthrown the Regent, 
and a new man maj’ be free to take a new course. The card to 
the prince was at first declined on the ground that he could not 
come, but I would not hear to the excuse ; he is said to be 
twelve years old, but why they style him •^*, or heir ap- 
parent, I do not kno A’, if it be true that the father is dead. 

In this office of the mayor’s is a tablet showing the influence 
of Confucius’ maxims : FUiai 

duty and brotherly love; the doctrine of Yau and Shun are 
nothing but these tv\'o. The maj-or was desirous of ascertaining 
when we were going away and where Perry had been ; to the 
first I pleaded ignorance, and endeavored to answer the second 
as well as I could, which was not easy avithout a map. Perhaps 
my answers would hasten the dispatch of the junk lying off the 
Roads, and this may explain their earnestness. Ichirazichi 
shows great tact in the way he manages his questions, and I 
suspect his influence is proportional to his parts. 

In the e\'eiiing I went around to the house in Tumai, and 
found that it had been made much more comfortable than the 
other could ever have been made, for it is larger, has a better 
yard, and is cooler. The other is now actually occupied as a 
school-room, as we ascertained by going into it, where we found 
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twenty-eight lads conning over a Japanese edition of the works 
of Mencius, j’ust as if they had been in China, squatting about 
on their haunches or j’umping around the room. Even with all 
their childish glee, there was the same serious air which seems 
innate to a Lewchewan ; Mr. Spieden saj's he has only once 
seen the people laugh heartily, and that was when they felt the 
shock of a galvanic battery on board the “ fJississippi.” 

Rambling over the hills back of Tumai reminded me of the 
walk which wc took in 1837 (having fvlrs. King and Captain 
Ingersoll in company) in these parts, tho’ I am not able to recall 
the locality at all. Wc went up to a Buddhist temple to see 
what could be in the building and found a parly of priests 
sipping tea and smoking ; a sacrifice of cooked dishes was spread 
over the main room, arranged on low tables in front of the idols, 
having lamps burning. The party gave u.-j a cold reception, 
motioning us out of the house and refusing us an entrance into 
the temple ; indeed we could hardly get a drink of water and 
did not tarry long. The Hibiscus rosa-sinensis'*'' was in full 
flower in the yard, which was kept neatly. .Vlinost all these 
temples, I am told, have an adjoining building for the entertain- 
ment of guests and travelers, who are th.us enabled to house 
themselves without incommoding tlie priests. The location of 
tlris establishment is \'ery pleasant, and everj-thing around it was 
riant and peaceful. May God in his mercy soon change the 
sullen superstition of the inmates to a joyful faith in his Son. 

Saturday, June 2 ^th . — IMost of the clay was spent on board 
the “ Supply ” where I went in the morning to go with Dr. 
Wilson and examine coral beds, but found the tide so high that 
we had to wait tilt afternoon. On reaching tiie coral reefs we 
had some difficulty in keeping the boat easj-, but bj^ the men 
getting overboard many pretty .specimens \vere obtained of 
madrepores and other sorts, with two kinds of echinus. 
Hundreds of the blue coral fish were fljdng from one hole to 


another, their bright skins akornatel}' 


* The “ slioc-black plant of Java. 
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as the light was reflected from them. We came across one 
agile fish which seemed to walk along the bottom, and was 
perhaps a siren. We carried the coral ashore to bleach it in 
the sun near Dr. Bettelheim’s house ; at this house a large num- 
ber of natives were assembled, looking w'ith some interest at a 
pile of condemned biscuit sent ashoic, afraid to touch or take it 
in presence of their overseers. 

The people ha\'e a pretty mode of planting trailing plants 
to run along the top of the walls around their houses, both to 
mat them firmly and raise a defense against climbers. Bastard 
banian, cacti, bamboos, orangines (hlurrar’a) and a sort of ivy 
have all been seeir. 

In a funeral procession which passed near us the bearers of 
inscriptions to propitiate the gods of the wa\’ took the lead, then 
a company of well-drcssod men, all clad in brownish white 
dresses, and then the male mourners blubbering and crj'ing as 
they stumbled along, half borne up by assistants. The coffin 
was inclosed in a bier formed of a tray and a cover which com- 
pletely concealed it ; the whole was red, and was borne by four 
men who showed that tlieir burden was not a light one. After 
the bier came the female mourners, perhaps thirty in all, some 
of them friends supporting the crj’ing, wailing women, and all 
protected from the crowd by men carrying a net on each side 
stretched on poles. There was no music, and the red bier was 
another denaation from Chinese custom. The graves in this 
vicinity aie substantial erections in the same general shde as the 
Chinese tombs about Canton, i’Csembling a letter or else an 
opening into the rock thro’ v. hich the coffin is thrust into a 
recess and then dosed with masonry. Considerable labor has 
been laid out in scraping the ledges in many cases to malre a face 
for the tomb, or in building a wall to inclose a small area in its 
front. No inscriptions liave been seen on any tombs, in wliich 
they thfkr from Ciiincse, but I suspect tlicir sepulchral rites 
partake more of Japanese customs than Ciiinese. 

Sunday, June 26th. — Altiio’ it was the Sabbath, Ichirazi- 
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chi came off to the ship to intimate the acceptance of the invita- 
tion to dine with the Commodore on Tuesday. He made 
inquiries where we had been while absent, and I got an India- 
rubber globe to show him the position of the Bonins with respect 
to the United States, China, and his own country, and strongly 
impressed it on him that his government must expect to have 
many visitors coming into their ports, and the sooner they were 
treated properly and supplied with wliat thej- needed, the better 
it would be for this country. He wished to know why boats 
had gone up to Port IMelville, as letters had come down from 
Uting stating the arriv'al of boats there last evening. I told him 
they were sent to survey the harbor and would return in two 
days ; and that we intended to go everywhere on their coasts 
examining the shores, so that ships might know where to anchor. 
In respect to evcrj thing relating to foreign intercourse and the 
courtesy due to ships, I give these officials no comfort or hope 
of a better time coming ; tliey arc now learning their duty in 
the gentlest manner, and must understand that we are in earnest. 
The report that Shang Td-mii has ripjred himself up is gaining 
ground, and excites no little displeasure among some as one of 
the sad results of our course ; but I have great doubts about it 
and, if it were so, the e.xecrable laws which compel such a step 
are more to blame, in my view, than we are who had no idea of 
such a contingency. 

Dr. Bettcllieim came aboard after his service was over in 
the “ Plj inouth ” and made himself somewhat dubious by the 
way in which he spoke of the succession to the Regency and the 
fate of the old one. This same Dr. Bcttelheim contrives to heap 
a deal of ill-will and contempt up against himself by his conduct. 

Monday, June 2’jdi . — In the evening rambled over the reefs 
with hlr. Jones collecting fi-h and mollusks, all of which were 
drowned in my j'ar by mistake. In the night the crew of the 
“ Mississippi ” gave a theatrical performance to the squadron. 
The Commodore rather favors these things, saying that their effect 
is to keep the crews in good s[)irits ; tlie men arc pleased enough 
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to have time given them to learn their parts and paint the 
scenery, a sort of shirking their work which others do not like. 

Tuesday, June 2?ith . — The arrival of the “ Caprice ” this 
morning gave unwonted stir to our little fleet, and the letters, 
parcels, stores, etc , were soon scattered among their respective 
owners, a Chinese assistant to take the place of my old man 
Sieh and a servant boy, Alai, to attend on me, falling to my 
share. They both talk the dialect of Shanghai, and I am likely 
to become expert in the court dialect before I get home, as 
this teacher needs a deal of explanation. I was glad to see 
Captain Maury look so well and think he has given satisfaction. 

Toward noon the Commodore began to fidget concerning 
the arrival of his guests and, as the rain came down briskly, it 
was in a measure doubtful ; the boats were sent according to 
promise for them, but Bettelheim’s fears added to the uncertain 
state of the weather induced him to send us both off also. VVe 
met them all aboard the two cutters and had our row in the rain 
for nothing ; Bettclheim was cross, too, because the Regent was 
ahead of him, and hallooed to the boats in vain, making me wish 
I was out of his company. 

The new Regent, Shang Hiung-hium jnj ^ two of the 
Treasurers and the mayor of Napa, with many ti-fu, or subordi- 
nates, in all eighteen or so, came off. Captain Buchanan took 
some of them over the ship and into the engine room, and I 
went with others elsewhere, but there was no time to show 
them much, as Perry hurried all down to the table. He 
seated the Regent and a Treasurer on his right and left ; 
the other two were at the opposite. The Regent has a 
family likeness to the former, and acted in the same still, 
hushed manner, exhibiting more uneasiness and constantly 
glancing here and there as if afraid of treachery. The others 
enj’oyed their dinner and wine, tasting of all and clearing their 
plates often. The Regent thanked the Commodore for the 
cattle and promised to rear them ; he was further promised 
some seeds from the United States to distribute among the 
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people. He had brought some saki and sweetmeats off himself, 
which were laid on the table too. While dining many sorts of 
spirits were drunk, and Bettelheim evidently acted as if under 
their influence, getting up and sitting down, talking and gesticu- 
lating in a strange way. I wish more pains had been taken to 
inform these officers than to guzzle them, but darkness was 
coming on and no time for aught but eating. The Regent rose 
to leave two or three times, but was motioned down as often, 
his host perhaps forgetting that at Shui he left long before the 
last course and had not the same excuse of night coming on. 
The Regent was told that we were going to Japan soon, and 
that other ships were coming here, and we hoped friendly inter- 
course would spring up. The health of the guests and their 
country was drunk, in which they j'oined, but proposed nothing 
tliemselves ; indeed, nothing could interest or please the Regent 
except to get off The rain came down so fast that after the 
guests were on deck they could not go, and went into Captain 
Buchanan’s cabin to rest awhile. The marines were marshalled 
and the band played, so that nothing was wanting to show them 
respect ; I suspect the attendants got very little to eat, though 
their eyes and ears were filled with sights and music. I tried 
to ascertain from the interpreter whether the old Regent was in 
Shui, but had no chance ; Bettelheim thought he was imprisoned 
or banished, and increased the dislike of some to him by the 
smirk with which he told of the poor man’s fate — a fate which I 
think is doubtful. I don’t much wonder at his feelings, how- 
ev'er ; living here for so many years and deprived of common 
comforts through this man’s means, it is not surprising that he 
should w'ish a change of rulers. The party of Levvehewans 
left at sunset, but he remained to try to settle accounts with the 
purser or caterers, and nearly got a discharge from the ship by 
accusing the officers of cheating him. It is strange to hear the 
dislike felt against him by the squadron, yet I can explain it 
mostly without deeming him to be a scoundrel as others do. 

Wediicsdayjunc 2gth . — Dined with Wayne and Maury in the 
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Caprice,” and then took a walk to Shui with the latter, much 
to his delight, as he had not been ashore before, and we really had 
a pleasant walk through the charming country. We went over 
to Wi-dumai, the embowered village, and returned along the 
seaside hilltops from which the view was the one McLeod 
describes,* a mixture of sea and shore, copse and wood, culti- 
vated patches of many colors checking the whole, and graves 
of solid masonry placed in grassy hillsides or surrounded with 
solid stone walls. The palace grounds at Shui indicate much 
taste, and the rivulet which runs by Tumai is there collected 
into a pool of one quarter of a square mile or so, affording many 
conveniences to the people. We met the tallow tree, mulberry, 
lotus and taro, cultivated, but not to great extent. The people 
ran from us, and one left a pail of cool water in the streets for 
our enj’oyment. The strata of limestone is lost sight of as one 
ascends to Shui, where granite alternates with it. 

When we spoke to people this evening they would put 
their fingers in their ears — a new device to hinder intercourse, 
which those wdio did it rather laughed at, for we saw a lurking 
smile on the faces of several at the grimaces they were told to 
make. 

Thursday, June ysith . — Coaling ship all day, which makes 
the ve.ssel uncomfortable in spite of all the precautions taken. The 
“ Brenda ” wdiich came in Tuesday is discharging her load into 
the “ Mississippi,” and every preparation n.aking for a start. 
The “ Supply ” is to remain, keep possession of the house at 
Tumai, and the “ Caprice” is to remain at Shanghai just long 
enough to be back here by August ist. 

I have been busy translating the President's letter, and find 
my Chinese assistant a mere office copyist, one who has had but 
little reading and is not quick at catching my meaning. Added 
to this, his pronunciation differs from mine considerably, so 
that we are frequently throwm off from catching the meaning. 
He is good-natured and patient, in which qualities I can learn. 


* Voyage of the “ Alcebte ” to the Yellow Sea. London, 1S17. 
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Friday, July \st . — Went ashore this morning to carry a 
lot of seeds to the maj-or’s office for the Regent. I had a long 
talk while there, chiefly to answer a petition receiv'ed from the 
Regent the day before through the ma\-or who came on board the 
flagship to present and urge it himself. The purport of this paper 
was that the Regent requested Commodore Perry to send back 
tw'O Chinese who had been sent ov'er from Shanghai in the 
“ Brenda ” to Dr. Bettelheim as assistants, as they were not wanted. 
I told the officers that we had no hand in bringing them over, 
that Dr. Bettelheim was an Englishman and these Chinese were 
sent by English officers to him, and that we could do nothing 
in the matter, adding that they had better giv'e up all such ideas 
of preventing people coming to their shores to live if they 
wished to do so, and the sooner they began to treat foreigners 
like friends, allow ing tliem to trade as they pleased, not order- 
ing the people to run from them, or the women to hide them- 
selves, the better they would get along with them. They 
seemed to understand the matter, but I susfoect are not free to 
follow what is advised. The personal position of the Regent 
when he went down into the engine-room, urged on by Captain 
Buchanan and terrified at the ponderous machinery before him, 
is not unlike his political position now ; pressed on either side by 
fear of China and Japan, urged to change by what they begin 
to see is a power more ii rcsistible than either, and yet not see- 
ing their w'ay to do so very clearly, the rulers here deserve 
more consideration than all have given them. I told them that 
henceforth American and other ships would visit them more 
frequently than before and would cxjrect to be well treated. 
We had treated them kindly and expected to get similar returns. 
Ichirazichi was very particular in his inquiries as to what ships 
of the squadron were coming, which was to stay, what force 
w'as to be out next year, and other questions showing the desire 
to ascertain all our movements. I told him all I knew, and, 
furthermore, thanked him, on behalf of Perry, for building the 
tomb over the body of the boy buried from the “ Susquehanna ” 
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on June 3rd. He said it was their law so to do, and I then com- 
mended such a custom. The interview was quite long, but I hope 
these officials are beginning to understand that we are friendly if 
they are, and that we mean all we say ; to me, they appear like 
school boys who need some threatenings and coercion for their 
own good, to show them that nations have mutual claims, and 
they must acknowledge these claims. But what can weakness 
and might, such as are here in contact, do ? We are our own 
expounders of w'hat we wish them to consider right ; but they 
are not able to see the matter from the same position. How- 
ever, during the last six weeks a good beginning has been made 
in this instruction, no harm done to them, and proof enough 
given of our intention to take all we wish if they are slow in 
granting it ; they have derived some benefit, I hope, though I 
fear there are more lessons in this political economy still harder. 

At parting I received some pipes and fans, and some tobac- 
co seed, and the good wishes of the company. May they soon 
be made willing to receive the gospel. 

The Caprice” sailed at noon, sooner than I had supposed 
she w'ould, Dr. Bettelheim has so tired out the officers that 
few show'cd am’ warm desire to help him get his letters off, and 
he was too late ; j-et there is much to be said on his side too, 
troubled and vexed as he has been with provision bills from 
every mess in the fleet. In the evening went to Wi-dumai for 
the third time ; the people were more friendly than ever, and 
the village looked charming. The scenery hereabouts is truly 
charming from its peaceful character, evidencing so much the 
quiet character of the inhabitants, and one cannot fail to relish 
it 

Monday, July j\th . — We .sailed from Napa on Saturday morn- 
ing, taking the “ Saratoga ” in tow and followed by the 
“Mississippi” having the “Plymouth” in her rear. We have 
sighted sevei al islands Ij’ing northeast of Lewchew, some of them 
not accurately laid down. To-day has been a holiday, and a salute 
was fii ed at noon fiom all the sh.ips ; this outburst of patriotism did 
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well enough to announce to these remote waters the coming of 
the universal Yankee nation to disturb their apathy and long 
ignorance, and I hope there will nothing worse come of our 
visit hitherward than firing some salutes and making a noise. I 
pray the Governor of nations to so prepare the hearts and allay 
the fears of the people we are visiting that this mission to them 
shall be as peaceable as the tenor of President Fillmore's letter 
to the Emperor, and that their sov'ereign and his advisers may 
be led to entertain these proposals favorably. I am sure that 
the Japanese policy of seclusion is not according to God’s plan 
of bringing the natio'is of the earth to a knowledge of his truth. 

Friday, Jtdy ZtJi . — Land appeared on the northwest at 
daylight, thought by some to be C. Totomi, and erelong C. Izu 
was seen ; a chilly air showed the jH-oximity of the mountains 
which appeared in the distance about eight o’clock. Many junks 
were seen near the coast, but not main' in our route. The 
islands Ijnng southeast of C. Izu toward Tatsisio Island showed 
less plainly, owing to the morning mist, than when I was here in 
’37, nor was any sj'mptom of volcanic action seen on one of 
them ; the sea was and has been clear of seaweed and pumice 
until this morning a little was seen of the former. We distanced 
whatever junks were bound up to Yedo, the two steamers going 
through the smooth water at an eight-knot pace, and across the 
Bay of Kawatsu between Capes Izu and Sagami almost no boats 
were seen ; one small craft seeing us coming up rapidly took in 
sail, turned about and pulled away for Vries Island as if its 
existence depended on their haste, doubtless to comfort the 
inhabitants with tidings of the happy luck they had had in not 
being run over last night. Mount Fusi rose in the distance be- 
yond Cape Izu, with its bifurcated peak, accompanied by many 
other less elevated points, but all of them concealed more or less 
with clouds ; the mist concealed the Coast and hid us too, pro- 
bably, from the people. 'I’he remarkable white rocks along the 
coast were hidden bj' the same cause, but a few guns which 
were ordered to be scaled made our presence known, perhaps, 
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to those who could not sec us. The sight of land diffused a 
feeling of exhilaration through the whole company, and cer- 
tainly the dim idea any of us could have of the results of this 
visit upon us or the Japanese was calculated to excite our 
minds. 

The ships anchored off Uraga about four o’clock, the two 
steamers being nearest the town Many boats like scows, full 
of athletic, naked boatmen, came near. I asked one well- 
dres.sed man in the nearest to the gangway to send ashore and 
request a high officer to come off and take a letter to the 
Emperor. While talking a second off.cial came up saying, 
"I talk Dutch,’’ whereupon Mr. Poitm.m told him that the 
Commodore only wanted to have a high officer to come 
aboard ; ho then pointed to the highe.st one th.ere was to take 
such a commission, the second governor in Uraga, standing near 
him, and said that he could not venture to go ashore for any 
other. After some parley these two were admitted and received 
by Lieutenant Contee in Captain Euchanan’.s cabin and told that 
the President had sent four ships on a peaceful errand to the 
Plmperor with a friendly letter, which it was desired to send up 
to Yedo with dispatch by a proper person. No answer was 
given to the questions made about our course, men, equipage, 
etc., which they were told national vessels nc\'er described. 
The town of Uraga was said to contain iSoo houses, and it was 
eigh.teen -7 or twenty-seven miles to the capital. These officials 
.said they would come to-morrow and receive th.e letter. The 
“commandant,” as he called him.self, had writing paper brougiit 
and made a report in offici.il form of what he had heard, which 
he read to tlic interpreter, and then took leave. lie was enjoin- 
ed to .send all boats as we would not go ashore, and they 

were therefore useless ; this was done to as great a degree as 
one could expect as soon as they went away. Both these men 
were dressed in black crape up'per cloaks and a sort of petti- 
coat, having the coat-of-arms stamped in white on the arms and 
back ; their lung swords were Liken off as they s.it down. The 
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commandant showed his official insignia, a kind of brass trape- 
zium with a swinging vernier, the rim marked in Chinese 
figures ; he had written rolls containing commands ordering us, 
as I suppose they would all ships to whom they were presented, 
to anchor where we were, but he did not offer to show them, 
as we were already anchored. 

Our position was above that of the “ Morrison” or “ Colum- 
bus,”* and it commanded the town ; four rockets were sent up 
before anchoring from Kan-na-zaki, the point seen above the town, 
probably to inform the capital. The town lies close to the beach, 
many boats lying off, and appears compact and well built ; four 
forts are near the shore in various places. Most of the boats 
near the ship bore small square flags marked others 
both said to show they belonged to the government ; no arms 
were seeai in the boats, but many well-dressed persons had 
come off to see the ships, and I was somewhat surprised to see 
them go ashore with so little apparent reluctance when we 
told the commandant to order them away. 

The bay looks as it did si.xteen years ago, and the reef of 
rocks is as I remember ; we did not see the town then as w'e can 
in this position, but the headland around which we saw boats 
come and go so often I remember well. The authorities will 
bring no guns now to drive us off. The coast line from Cape 
Sagami is well defined — a steep bluff with little beach, well 
wooded and cultivated here and there, trees along the ridge — 
these are the features. No preparations of a hostile nature are 
visible, nor do the forts appear well mounted or manned ; 
nothing is to be seen of all that Bettelheim was so confident of. 

About six o’clock the two officials came back with a third 
and were received as before. They made a long talk about the 
necessity of taking our letter to Nagasaki, the only place wffiere 

* U.S. fciup of the lice which, under Commodore Biddle, anchored here 
July 20 , 1S46, to open nct;oliatici;s with the Japancbe government. The official 
account of the \ibit appears in tlie US. Documents, 1S51-52, Vol. IX. 

(E.X. Doc. No. 59.) 
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Japanese laws allowed its reception, and that the governor on 
shore could not receive it ; we asked them if he took the 
responsibility of refusing it, and said, that having received our 
orders to go to Yedo from our own ruler, we were as much ob- 
liged to obey as he was ; further, that he had told us on the 
first visit that he would come off to-morrow with a higher 
officer to receive it, and that he must have known the laws as 
well then as he did now, two hours after, and if he did not come 
and get the letter we must take it ashore ourselv^es. These 
replies rather cut short their long talk, and they agreed to come 
for the letter to-morrow as they went over the side. Before 
leaving the sharp-faced commandant went ait to look at the big 
gun, asked if it was a Pai.xhan, took its range to the shore, and 
then examined the locks of the guns near the gangway ; he had 
evidently a commission to this effect, but we gave’ him no 
chance to see much, for we have an obj’ect highly desirable to 
effect as peaceably as possible — that our letter be received with- 
out force, so that there be no collision before the government is 
fully aware of our designs. I pray God to order these com- 
bustibles now brought together so that they shall \varm each 
other rather than mutually consume one another. 

Friday , July gth . — Watches were kept during the night on 
board as if expecting an enemj' ; and on shore the tinkle of a bell 
or gong was distinctly heard dui ing the whole night. Several 
boats full of men were lying off shore at daylight, so that it is 
not unlikely that watch and ward were maintained by both sides 
while darkness reigned, and the sight of something like black 
screens along the shore strengthen this idea. About seven 
o clock the highest officer at Uraga, named Yezaimon, attended 
by two interpreters and four or five others, came off ; a parley 
took place off the gangway as to the object of the visit, 
rank of the officer, and person they could not see. At last 
Captain Buchanan was ready to receive them in his room, 
three only coming up. When seated, Yezaimon stated that 
he had come aboard to express liis official inability to re- 
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ceive the letter and, thougli he himself was willing to take it, the 
laws of the land forbade it. It was replied that the ships would 
remain here till the letter was received, and that we wished to 
have a suitable person come aboard to take it ; that we had 
been sent by the President to the Emperor and must execute 
our commission which weighed upon us as strictly as their laws 
did on them. Reference being made again to Nagasaki, they 
were told that we were sent here, and because it w'as near the 
palace. The originals of the letter and credence were then 
shown them, and also the package containing the translations ; 
they showed little or no admiration at them, but wished to know 
the reason for sending four ships to carry such a box and letter 
to the Emperor ; yet whether the reason assigned, “ to show 
respect to him,” fully met their doubts as to the reason for such 
a force could not be inferred from their looks. A courteous 
ofier of water and supplies was made, which was declined, and 
Yezalmon added then that he would not come off again before 
the termination of the four days allowed to send to Yedo, a 
period they themselves set as the time required to send up and 
deliberate upon the matter. They were clearly informed of the 
meaning of a white flag, and also that visits were out of season 
till after the flags were hoisted in the morning. 

During the whole of this interview the bearing of these 
Japanese was dignified and self-possessed. Yezaimon spoke in 
a clear voice and, through Tatsnoski, wha put it into Dutch for 
Mr. Portman, I could make out almost all they said ; but it 
would require considerable practice to speak that style, and I 
am not sorry that one of them knows Dutch so much better 
than I do Japanese, for I think intercommunication is likely to 
be more satisfactory. At the close of the interview the inter- 
preter said the officer present was the highest in Uraga, and his 
name Yezaimon ; “ What is the name of the captain of this 
ship?” He was told, and nothing could be more polite than 
the whole manner of this incident. While I was on the gang- 
way before they came up one said, “ Are you an American ? ” 
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— “ Yes, to be sure I am,” I replied in a tone to intimate some 
surprise at the question, whereat there was a general laugh. 
Tatsnoski then asked my name and I his ; Yezaimon had a 
brocade pattern of drawers, but a beautiful black gauze jacket, 
a kami-slnuio, I suppose they call it. His crest was on his 
lackered hat also ; the boatmen had a blue and white striped 
livery coat, and looked more decent than the naked fellows 
yesterday. A flag with marked on it was explained to 
denote his being of the third rank. Among his attendants was 
one red-cheeked, girlish looking young man of prepossessing 
features. A large buccina was taken out of a box, adorned 
with tassels and having a brass at the vertex, but I could not 
make out its use. How curious one becomes when allowed to 
see things and people by glimpses in this waj', and unable to ask 
and explain fully ! 

We are anchored in twenty-one fathoms, and off Kan-no- 
zaki forty-three were found, so that we can go further up on 
occasion. We are fully four miles above Ingersoll’s anchorage, 
and have the peak of Fusi-san visible over Uraga, or Uraka, as 
Siebold's map has it. On the opposite side of the bay two con- 
siderable towns are seen, one of them a resort of boats ; the land 
rises gradually in that direction to no great elevation, but seems 
to be rather well cultivated. No boats are about the ship, but 
numbers are sailing in all directions, some of which evidently 
pass near the ships to see them. The tide runs very strong and 
various patches of seaweed and Medusa are common. The bay 
is a fine one, and .Mr. Hine has taken a drawing of the shore 
and below Uraga. Four forts are hereabouts, one of them a 
recent undertaking, but they show few guns mounted and no 
strength. Parties of soldiers are stationed on shore to watch 
our landing, and one boat came so near as to start them up to 
defend their inviolate territory. 

Sunday, July lolh . — Little of interest occurred to day. 
The two interpreters came alongside with a new officer, describ- 
ed as being of less rank than the other two whom we have had 
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on board before. As he had not come to see or say aught 
respecting the reception of the letter, but on some other business, 
to explain which he wished to come up, he was not allowed to 
cross the gangway. The boat bore two flags, one the usual 
white-black-wh.ite one, and another with a figure S in red ; the 
men had the blue-white striped jackets we have usually seen ; 
the order and discipline maintained in these boats is superior to 
Chinese boats. Many boats bearing various flags astern have 
gone about the ships from time to time, evidently to gratify 
curiosity ; perhaps high dignitaries have come from Yedo to see 
the big ships of which rumor probably gives full accounts. 
Soldiers are evidently collecting in our vicinity, and glasses are 
so constantly in use that no movements of importance along 
shore escape notice. Trade has not been suspended at all on 
account of our presence, for the bay is at times alive with boats, 
and some sixty were counted to-day passing up northward. 

All these notices and interruptions tend to distract one’s 
thoughts from the seriousness of the day wliich, except the 
formal service at half past ten o’clock, has hardly been referred 
to as being different from other days. I think to lead a life of 
godliness on board a man-of-war must require a large measure 
of the Spirit. 

Monday, July i\th . — A surveying expedition was fitted 
out to-day to explore the bay northward, consisting of a boat 
from each ship and the " Rlississippi ” for an escort. They 
started about nine o’clock and the boats were erelong out of 
sight around Kan-na-zaki where the Japanese had collected many 
boats, each containing eight or ten soldiers all accoutred and 
carrying lances and swords, their banners flying and officers 
stationed to intercept them. P.Ir. Bent’s boat was nearly sur- 
rounded, and if the steamer had not been at hand to support 
him he would perhaps have been attacked and doubtless com- 
pelled to return. Swords were drawn, but the Japanese were 
content w'ith demonstrating their purpose and drew back as the 
party came on. About forty-five boats came out against them. 
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quite enough to have turned them back ; no matchlocks or 
cannon were seen, but may have been concealed. Some ofihcers 
wore brazen helmets and a sort of cuirass, and some had red 
jackets. A boat came near the steamer on her return contain- 
ing an officer or two in rich dresses, but no intercourse was had 
with them. The boats found deep water about ten miles, and 
it is thought the citj' of Yedo was seen in the distance. Great 
numbers of troops were seen embarking from the low land 
northeast of us, and bej'ond the same spot a large city was seen, 
perhaps Imatomi. 

White this party was away, Yezaimon and the interpreter 
Tatsnoski came off and, after being seated in the cabin and com- 
pliments passed, he told Captain Buchanan that it was probable 
that the letter would be received to morrow, and that if he came 
off it doubtless would be taken. We expressed pleasure at 
hearing this, reiterated our amicable intentions in coming here 
and told him we expected that his government would receive us 
in a friendly way. Tlie real design of the visit then was hinted 
at by an allusion to the steamer, and they were told her object 
simply was to sound the bay, so that, if we came here again, we 
should know where was the proper anchorage, and that she was 
to return in the evening. The two gentlemen were in good 
.spirits, took a glass of wine and seemed pleased at the offer of 
examining the vessel when they came to morrow. They soon 
rose to leave and were unusually polite at departure ; one of 
their flags had a figure six on it. Some of the flags seen ashore 
and red-jackets, too, to-day had on them. 

Tuesday, July 1 2ih . — The appearance of the bay this 
morning was beautiful from the sun shining through the mist 
which lay thinly on the water and through which the shores 
were faintly \dsible ; the whole was carried off by the rising sun. 
Few vessels were stirring before nine o’clock. 

About ten o’clock Yezaimon (whose whole name is Kaya- 
marin Yezaimon ^ lU m P'j> "ith an addition of ^ 

Naga-nori), and the two interpreters came in a large boat to say 
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that the letter would be received, but that he could not tell 
exactly the day. This led to explanation, and I was not sur- 
prised to see that in their minds the copies had been confounded 
with the originals, and that they referred to the latter and we to 
the former ; that they had made an appointment of an envoy to 
take those, while we supposed them to be hesitating about the 
transmission of these. The copies were shown them, and Ye- 
zaimon refused to take them, preferring to make further applica- 
tion to his superiors to learn tlieir will. The conference was 
very long from the apiirehcnsious of our visitors and their con- 
stant reference to law, so that at last the Commodore sent in his 
note that he would nev-er go to Nagasaki nor receive aught 
through the Dutch or Chinese, that he would deli\'er the origi- 
nals only to an officer of ccjual rank or to the Emperor, and that 
he must see his credentials. It was assured us that the envoy 
was a high officer, and I suggested that he was the prince of 
Sagami in whose jurisdiction Uraga lies. A proper place was 
now preparing for receiving the letter, for there was no public 
hall suitable in such a place. The need of first receiving the 
copies was insisted on, and that it was indispensable to meet an 
equal ; so, after three hours’ talk and receiving a paper in Dutch 
with these points stated clearly, they went ashore to inquire 
about forwarding the copies, promising to return in an hour or 
so. During this long confabulation I tried to get some informa- 
tion of a general nature, but they were rather skittish, refusing 
to tell by pleading ignorance even of the town north of the 
point, of the name of the opposite town across the bay, and such 
like matters. 

It was four o’clock before the trio came aboard and then to 
declare decidedly that they had ail along understood that the 
originals were to be received, and that an envoy had come 
whose credentials should be presented as evidence of his true 
character beforehand. The principal points were then stated in 
writing — that the Commodore would deliver the originals and 
copies together at any designated place on shore, that he would 
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return for an answer, that he must see the credentials of h's 
host, that he should come ashore with a suitable escort, and that 
no conference respecting the contents of the papers was expected 
when they were presented, but merely a ceremonial visit. The 
constant fear on their part evidently was that we meant more 
than we said and had designs sub rosa ; they were referred to 
the letters as containing all we came for and told that these must 
be answered or consulted ; hints were also given of our going 
up the bay. 

At our request Tatsnoski showed his swords to the com- 
pany. The scabbard of one was covered with a white-brown 
speckled fish skin, which he said was brought from China ; 
perhaps it is from Manchuria ; it was smooth and nicely covered 
the wooden sheath. The other was covered with hair beauti- 
fully lackered and wound around. The blade was rather sharp, 
quite plain, and bright, but not superior to ours, at least judging 
by the looks ; two gold dragons ornamented the ends of the hilt 
which i\’as long, for two hands, and covered with knotted silk. 
These swords are worn in a most inconvenient way for our cus- 
tom of sitting in chains, but not for their usage of squatting. 
The prices were twenty and thiity tads for the small and large 
ones. 

After all points were e.xplained they requested to see the 
engine, and were taken through the ship. The size of the 
machinery seemed to gratifj" and amaze them, and every prin- 
ciple of propulsion was e.xplained as well as the time allowed. 
Yezaimon, on seeing coal, said that Japan produced it in many 
places, as Tirado Island, Awa in Sikokf, and Yamatto, besides 
others ; its uses he knew and was far from making himself 
foolish, as the man did who got a piece from the " Preble ” at 
Nagasaki. The size of the furnaces and the complicated nature 
of the machinery drew' their wondering gaze. The guns, nrus- 
kets and ail the arrangements of the ship, the smalt proportion 
of the sick out of the 300 souls in her, were all informed them, 
and they observed everj'thing. A daguerrutj’pe [rUased them 
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much, they having previously heard of the name. The survey 
of such a steamer evidently gratified a reasonable curiosity. 

From the interpreter Tokoshiuro, “f* BIS ^ I 

learned that the /v. vg-.' of the present is Kayei, ^ and 
this his sixth year ; his predecessor was Choka, bC" 

fore him was Tenpo, 5 ^ who ruled when we were here in 
1837. These monarchs do not reign .so long as their brother 
emperors at Peking, and I suspect have less power and influence 
in the state ; if the story be true that they are required to resign 
whenever they are in the minority with the state council on pub- 
lic questions, it is no wonder their reigns are brief. He also 
gave me the official title of Yczaimon, jjj| which is 

literally, the “ Uraga riding elder scholar,” but what this means 
I do not know ; liis subordinate who came aboard the ship first, 
named Nagazhima Saboroske, 4* ^ H BIS Id, is styled jjQ ^ 
^ the ” Uraga Rider of a battalion,” which is alike ob- 
scure ; his duties seemed to include those of port warden among 
others. 

Wednesday, July lyli. — The officials did not reach the ship 
till four o'clock to-day, alleging the non-arriv’-al of the envoy 
from Yedo until late in the day. Yezaimon brought the creden- 
tials of this commission and a translation in Dutch, but no copy 
in Japanese or Chinese, so that it is impossible to verify the cer- 
tainty of this translation, though I do not suppose any deception 
is to be feared. He was rather sensitive when I came up to him 
to see the paper, and stipulated beforehand that it w'as not to go 
out of his hands. The seal was a small round one in the seal 
character and was stamped once in halves by folding the paper 
o\'er so as to bisect the impression ; the pa[ier was common and 
the whole was carried in a case in the bosom of the dress. I 
suggested the propriety of having a copy in the original, but it 
was overruled, hlany points respecting the interview were 
settled ; the [ilace was at Kuri-j-ama around a point below 
Uraga, and the size and comp -siti- ,n of the escort was inquired 
into. One difficulty on their pait came out, which was the 
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trouble of seating so many foreigners in a country where the 
people all squatted, but we told them it was unimportant and the 
Commodore would take the same accommodation the envoy 
had. 

Three of their attendants walked over the ship while these 
three were in the cabin, and expressed their thanks afterward at 
the sight, which was one they had perhaps wished for, since they 
had often come off before ; the oldest of them wished to know if 
the women in the United States were white, and then where I 
had learned his language. In explaining the last I told him 
there were many Japane.se sailors abroad. The way in which 
this man talked gave me the imprc.ssion that freer intercourse 
with foreigners would please many thousands of people in Japan 
if the restriction now e.xisting is divested of all danger and the 
people can do as they like to their visitors. 

The suspicious character of the officials seemed to show it- 
self plainly to-daj', but their inquiries may have been forced upon 
them, and they obliged to ask so many questions to satisfy their 
superiors who had not had their opportunities, 

Tuesday, July ijh . — The squadron was full of bustle this 
morning, getting arms burnished, boats ready, steam up, men 
dressed and making all the preparations necessary to go ashore 
and be prepared for any alternative. About half past seven 
o'clock the steamers were under weigh, and soon opened the 
beach around the point and disc!o.scd the preparations made to 
receive the letters from President P'illrnore. The officials, in 
their boats, were lying off the “Susquehanna” waiting to see the 
flag hoisted, and about the time our anchor was down they 
were alongside. There were two boats carrying six officials 
dressed in full costume who, when seated on deck, presented a 
most singularly gi otesque and piebald appearance blended with 
a ceitain degree of richness from the gay colors they wore. 
The second officer wa.- a conspicuous member of this party, he 
not ha\'ing been aboard before since the first day ; his dark face 
and shar[> features contrasting with hi.s jxilow robe, and his 
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black socks, hairy bare legs and short trowsers, all showing out 
from the overalls of his uniform, made him rather an at- 
tractive obj’ect. I cannot describe the dresses of these men 
minutely, but the effect was not unpleasant, though in 
most of them no harmony of colors was aimed at in the 
uniforms. They all seemed to be in good spirits and amused 
themselves looking at the officers in their uniforms and other 
obj'ects. 

By ten o’clock the boats had left the steamer and, under 
tlie lead of the natives, were pretty much landed before eleven 
o’clock on the beach at Kuri-hama, ^ M > opposite the 
shed erected for our reception and surrounded with striped 
curtains ; Commodore Perry left under a salute and found the 
escort ready when he landed to conduct him to the house 
prepared for his audience. There were fifteen boats in all, 
containing about 300 people, say 1 1 2 marines, 40 musicians, 
40 officers and a hundred or more sailors. Every one was 
armed with a sword, a pistol or a musket, and most of the 
fire-arms were loaded ; I borrowed a coat and sword so as to 
appear like the rest, but iny uniform would hardly bear 
inspection or classification. A jetty had been made of bundles 
of straw covered with sand and facilitated the landing v'ery 
greatly. The precaution of bringing down the two steamers 
to cover the place of meeting made it easy to land from them 
without exposure to the sun ; the bay near shore was deep 
but full of seaweed growing in long leaves to near the surface, 
and doubtless full of marine productions. 

The place appointed for I'eceiving these letters was a hut 
set up on the beach, having two small ones behind it, the 
whole inclosed by white and blue striped curtains hanging 
from poles ; a screen was in front concealing the front of the 
rooms and a large opening at each end of it, between that and 
the side curtains, which were prolonged along the beach on 
each hand for nearly half a mile. The village was in the south 
of the cove near the corner from whence the “ Morrison ” 


was 
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fired at, a poor hamlet of 2CO thatched huts, mostly concealed 
from our view by the curtains and the crowd. The hills rose 
behind, partly cultivated and looking exceedingly fresh and 
green, inviting us in vain to explore their slopes, for the ridic- 
ulous laws interfere to prevent our trespassing on them. Truly, 
laws which prevent such things must have been brought about 
by a hard and dear experience, for it is against nature thus to 
prohibit intercourse between man and man. 

The Japanese had placed a row of armed boats near the 
ends of the curtains, and detachments of troops were stationed 
before the curtains in close array, standing to their arms, their 
pennons flying from the curtains and gradually bending down to 
meet the boats at each end. Some of these troops were dressed 
in dirty white, in a manner similar to the troops in Egj'pt, with 
full breeches and tight stockings ; others resembled Chinese 
troops, and many were in a tightly fitting habit. Horsemen 
were placed behind one or two curtains who wore brass cuirasses 
and metallic helmets or something like it. Their horses were 
large animals, far beyond the Chinese beasts I have seen, in size, 
and looking like another race than the little Lewchewan ponies. 
All these troops (numbering about 5000 men, as one of the 
Japane.se told me,) maintained the utmo.st order, nor did the 
populace intrude beyond the guard. A few miserable fieldpieces 
stood in front, not over 416 or s^^er, I should think ; many 
files had muskets with bayonets, others had spears, and most I 
could not see. Crowds of women were noticed by some near 
the markee, but I suspect they were not numerous. Altogether, 
the Japanese had taken great pains to receive us in style, while 
each side had provided against surprises from the other and 
prepared against every contingency. 

As soon as Commodore Perry landed all fell into proces- 
sion ; Captain Buchanan, who was the first man a.shore, had 
arranged all in their places so that no hindrance took place. 
The marines, headed by hlajor Zeilcn, led off, he going ahead 
with a drawn sword ; then half of the sailors with one band 
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playing between the two parties. Two tall blacks heavily armed 
supported as tall a standard bearer, carrying a commodore’s 
pennant, and went next before two boys carrying the President’s 
letter and the ^Full Powers in their boxes covered with red 
baize. The Commodore, supported by Captain Adams and 
Lieutenant Contee, each wearing chapeaux, then advanced ; the 
interpreters and secretary came next succeeded by Captain 
Buchanan and the gay-appearing file of officers whose epaulettes, 
buttons, etc., shone brightly in the sun. A file of sailors and 
the band, with marines under Captain Slack, finished this 
remarkable escort. The escort of Von Resanoff at Nagasaki 
of seven men was denied a landing until they had been stripped 
of almost everything belonging to a guard of honor ; here, fifty 
years after, a strongly armed escort of 300 Americans do honor 
to their President's letter at the other end of the empire, the 
Japanese being anxious only to know the size and arrangement 
of what they feel themselves powerless to resist. There were 
fully a thousand charges of ball in the escort besides the 
contents of the caitridge boxes. Any treachery on their part 
would have met a serious revenge. 

On reaching the front of the markee the two envoys were 
seen seated on campstools on the left side of a room, twenty feet 
square or so, matted and covered with red felt ; four campstools 
were ranged on the right side, and a red lacquered box between 
them. The chief envoj', ^ t 9 'fj*' S ^ » Toda, Idzu no kami 
(Toda, prince of Idzu), and his coadjutor, ^ ^ ^ ^ > Ido, 

Iwame no kami (Ido, prince of Iwame), rose as the Commodore 
entered, and the two parties made slight bows to each other. 
The boys laid the boxes on the floor and the two blacks came 
in to open them. They were taken out and opened upon the 
lacquered box, and the packet containing the copies and trans- 
lations presented by Mr. Contee. Tatsnoske and Yezaimon 
were both on the floor, and the former commenced the interview 
by asking if the letters were ready to be delivered. When he 
made known the reply he put his head nearly to the floor in 
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Ppc'aking to Yezaimon who, on his knees, informed the envoy 
in a whisper. The receipt for them in Dntcli and Japanese was 
then delivered to I'dr. Portman, and the 'originals themselves 
opened out in the boxes as they la\'. Soon after. Commodore 
Perry said that in two or three daj-s he intended to leave for 
I.ewchew and China, and would take any letters, etc., for the 
envoys. This produced no pxknowlcdgmcnt on their part, and 
he then added that there was a rci'olation in China by insurgents 
vho had taken Nanking and Amoy, and wished to introduce a 
new religion. “ It will be better not to talk about revolutions 
at this time,” was the significant reply, and proper one too, for 
I thought it ver\’ mal-apropos to bring in such a topic. Yet one 
might regard it with interest as ominous of the important changes 
which might now be coming on the Japanese, and of which this 
interview was a good commencement. 

Conversation being thus stopped and no signs of any 
refreshment appearing, there was nothing else to do than to go. 
The contrast between its interlocutors was very striking. In 
the front was a grou[) of foi'eig!i officers and behind them the 
picturesque looking, .sh.avcn-patcd Japanese in relief against the 
checked screen ; on the left a row of full-dressed officers with 
swords, epaulettes, etc., all in full lustre ; on the right the two 
envoys and a secretarj', with two more plainlj' dre.ssed men on 
their knees between the two rows. To describe the robes of 
these two envoj’S is difficult. The upper mantilla was a slate- 
colored brocade kind of silk, made stiff at the shoulders so as to 
stick out squarclj' ; the girdle a brown color, and the overall 
trowsers of purplish, silk ; the swords were not very rich-looking. 
The coat of arms was conspicuous on tlie sleeves, and some of 
the undcrgninients appearing, gave a peculiarly harlequin-like 
look to his dress, to which the other envoy was accordant. 
They were immovable and luvcr stirred or hardly spoke during 
the whole interview ; one who tarried a little as we came out 
.said that they relaxed in their .Uiffness as soon as w'e had gone, 
apparently glad that all was over I got the impression that the 
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two high men had pursed themselves up to an attitude, and had 
taken on this demure look as part of it, but otliers looked on it 
as a subdued manner as if afraid. The re-enibarkatioa took 
place gradually, no one being in much of a hurry, and I began 
to talk to the people and invited two of them on board to see 
the steamer and a revolver. One man wished to know if the 
women in America were white ; another, h.ow he could learn 
strategy, to which I replied, “ Only b\' \-our going abroad or 
letting us come here.” I asked liim whj' there was no music, 
to which he answered tliat it was very poor. Considerable 
curiosity was manifested in comparing swords, and some ex- 
changes were proposed ; altogether, this part of the interview 
was far the pleasantest to both parties, and I suspect the Japanese 
were sorry to see the show end so soon, duaiy picked up shells 
and pebbles to remember tlie spot, and by one o'clock every- 
body was back to his place. 

Two boats full of people came alongside soon alter and 
stayed on board while wo steamed hack to Lraga. Vezaimon 
especially took much interest in seeing the working of such 
stupendous machiner}' and ip.quiring into the manner of turning 
the wheels. All was made plain as we could explain it, though 
I fear the ideas were very crudely expressed, for I did not know 
their language well enough,, and Portman seemed not to know 
the machine well enough. 

One of our visitors was the military commander of Uraga, 
an open-faced, pleasant man who wished to learn soinething of 
tactics and the construction of revolvers. One of tlie pistols 
was fired off by Captain Buchanan to gratify him and Saboroske, 
and they had many measurements to take of the cannon on 
deck ; the latter gre.itly amused usb}' gwing througlri tlie manual 
with a gun he took off the stand, Iiis facu pursed up as if he was 
a valiant hero. This man is alt. -gvtlier the most froward, 
disagreeable officer we Iiave h,id on board, and shows badly 
among tlie generally polite men w-e hav'e hitherto liacl, prying 
round into e\wryth:ng and tur:iin_^- .over ah lie saw. At our 
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request the party remained on board while we steamed up to 
Uraga and then bid us good-bye, having made themselves 
conspicuous in every part of the ship by their parti colored 
dresses. Some refreshments were given them in the cabin, and 
they went off in good humor. 

The receipt given by the two en\'oys was to this purport : 
“ According to Japanese law it is illegal for any paper to be 
received from foreign countries except at Nagasaki, but as the 
Commodore has taken much trouble to bring the letter of the 
President here, it is notwithstanding received. No conversation 
can be allowed, and as soon as the documents and the copy are 
handed over you will leave.” The Japanese original is written 
on very thick paper made from the mulberry (Broussonnetia) ; 
the last sentence of it intimated they were to make sail im- 
mediately. 

The four ships now stood up the bay and anchored about 
where the “ Mississippi ” had sounded, some twelve miles above 
Uraga. Erelong, Yezaimon appeared alongside looking sour 
enough at this his third visit to the ‘‘ Susquehanna ” to-day. His 
obj'ect was soon explained, and we endeavored to ease his mind 
in respect to surv'eying the harbor, telling him that we had told 
him we were not going to sail immediately, but to go about the 
bay and seek a better anchorage than that off Uraga for placing 
our ships next year. The extent of the time we should stay 
could not be stated, but not likely to exceed four daj's ; we 
would not land, nor would there be any trouble if the Japanese 
made none, for our boats were strictly ordered to abstain from 
theirs. I think he himself was satisfied of our intentions, but his 
superiors were probably alarmed at the risk and sent him to do 
wlrat he could to prevent further progress. The interview was 
rather tedious from its being a struggle, and I suspect the 
interlocutors were all pleased when it was over. Others from 
the boat came on board and walked through the ship, and I 
wish there were more who could have seen her. At this visit 
and the one earlier in the afternoon many tilings were shown 
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our vibiiors, such as engravings, daguerreotypes and curiosities 
of various sorts, which tended to relieve the monotony of the 
visit as well as instruct them a little. I hav^e now learned more 
fluency by my practice and did considerable side talking. 

At eventide we v.'ere left alone and thus closed this eventful 
day, one which will be a day to be noted in the history of 
Japan, one on which the key was put into the lock and a 
beginning made to do away with th.e long seclusion of this 
nation, for I incline to think that the reception of such a letter 
in such a public manner involves its consideration if not its 
acceptance ; at least the prestige of determined seclusion on her 
part is gone after the meeting at Kuri-hama. 

Friday, July 15///. — The “ Saratoga” and ” Plymouth” came 
up to day from the anchorage off Uraga in lait. 35° 15' 
N., Long. 139° 49' E, to join the two steamers at the 
“American Anchorage” in 35° 23' N., 139° 4P E., off 
a thinly inhabited coast. Th.e shores were much more wood- 
ed here than off Uraga, and steeper. North of us on a low 
projecting point were seen many pennons and increasing 
crowds of people, perhaps many of them soldiers brought 
or attracted from Kanagawa and the interjacent country 
to see us. No signs or words could attract any of the 
numerous boats to draw even within fair speaking distance. 
The survej’ing boats went up in the morning almost out of 
.sight, and in the afternoon the Commodore proceeded in the 
“ hlis^issippi” ov'er the same and some new ground. The town 
of Kawasaki stretched along the north bank of the Taba-gawa, 
a well-placed and ix'pulous town. Wo thought at the time 
that this was Kaingawa, but by Siebold's map that town lies 
south and on no stream, a little inland not far from our 
“ American Anchorage,” and the people who come on board 
seem so diary of felling the iiime of a .single place that one 
cannot feel conf dent th.ey tell it right when they do give it. 
There were many vx-ssels entering and more at anchor in the 
rirxr, which seemed a wide stream near the town. Nothing of 
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Yedo could be distinguished, but a long, serried row of masts 
seemed to indicate the position of Shinagavva, the suburb port 
of the capital. A singular shaped structure in the bay seemed 
to limit the vessels’ goingmp track on the east ; Sam Patch calls 
it Boogi and describes it as a tree on an islet. It looked like a 
steamer coming end on, with an enormous smoke pipe, or a 
roundhouse with a tower rising from the midst ; he said it had 
nothing to do with ships, and in fact knew almost nothing about 
it except its existence, and that Yedo was three or four ri 
northwesterly from it. The land east of this was too low to see 
more than the trees and hills, but no signs of islands appeared 
from our ship anywhere, and the land rose on the northeast and 
east shores. We estimated ourselves to be ten miles from Yedo, 
and turned about at evening in seventeen fathoms, pleased with 
having had a look at Kawasaki and as far ahead of it as we 
could see. The shores were well wooded, but the population 
did not apparently increase as we neared the city, and we were 
obliged to turn back without a sight of the goal. 

On returning to the “ Susquehanna ” tve learned that Yezai- 
mon had come alongside with some presents which were declined 
until the Commodore could be seen. He looked disappointed, 
but was told to come again in the morning as soon as the flag 
was up. A surveying party also returned at evening to report. 
It had penetrated up a creek where some intercourse with the 
people had been held from the boats, t’ne whole population, men, 
women and children, running down to see the foreigners from 
the beach, and showing much pleasure at the chance. Some 
water and green peaches were procured from them, and all that 
was wanted was ability to understand each other. There were 
some motions made of cutting throats, but no one seemed to 
regard them otherwise tlian gestures, and the two parties 
separated much gratified with their unexpected interview. The 
country along the creek and coast was pretty but not much 
settled. It is truly a disappointment to lie off so inviting a 
country day after day and be olaliged to only spy it through 
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glasses and guess what this and that thing is. Wait till we 
come again ! 

Saturday, July i 6 tk . — Off Saru-sima. We came down to 
this beautiful islet of Saru-sima early this morning ; it lies about 
halfway between Uraga and the “ American Anchorage,” less 
than half a mile from the shore, and is perhaps 200 to 225 feet 
high, prettily wooded and defended by three forts made of 
earth embankments with wide portholes ; the walls of these em- 
bankments were grassy and, the scarp of the. hill behind being 
likewise grassy, they were almost masked batteries. Few places 
along the bay hav'e been better chosen than this islet for defending 
the passage or for a pleasant residence for troops. The banks 
along the main land were singularly cultivated in alternate stripes 
of clearings and copses, giving it a striped look, especially near 
the village of Otsu. 

Almost before we had anchored Yezaimon came pulling 
alongside bringing the presents ; the interpreters came in two 
boats and showed us a memorandum in Dutch to the effect that 
the letter of the President sent through the Dutch at Nagasaki had 
been received, and that probably our present letter would be 
favorably regarded by the council, but that it rather worked 
against us (by what manner was not intimated) to be cruising 
about the bay and examining it as we did. This paper received 
no notice, being merely a memorandum such as we had given 
them, and yet its contents were evidently directly pointed to attain 
our departure as soon as possible bj' holding out the hope of 
attaining our end. It is not unlikely, therefore, if we could 
remain in the bay a month, showing the ships here and there, 
that the great ends of the mi.ssion might be obtained now in 
order to avoid a second visit. 

Yezaimon and his suite took breakfast with Captains 
Buchanan and Adams and behaved themselves v'cry properly. 
The presents in return for theirs were ready about nine o’clock, 
consisting of i box of tea, 3 engravings of steamers and a house, 
3 Historj' of U.S., 20 ps. of coarse cotton, bale of drillings, a 
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loaf of sugar, box of champagne and demijohn of whiskey, they 
declining to receive the 3 swords. Theirs w'ere S pieces of 
brocade, 40 bamboo fans, 50 tobacco pipes and 50 lacquered 
cups, which were described as merely tokens of remembrance, 
and they wished us to receive them as personal favors. Con- 
siderable discussion ensued on this point ; they wished to leave 
theirs on board and ask permission to take ours in the afternoon, 
or to send ashore to ask their superiors, but no alternative could 
be allowed ; they must either take ours, or carry their own back 
again, and we had begun to put them up to be replaced in their 
boat when they agreed to the least serious alternative for them 
and went off with the Commodore’s presents and list, taking a 
few other mementos from us who had had most of the con- 
ferences with them, such as coins, soap, pictures, etc. I have 
no doubt they kept the whole themselves, concealing the tran- 
saction (as an exchange on equal terms) from their superiors. 

During the day a survej' of this part of the bay was com- 
pleted, the two sloops came down to the spot, and when in the 
afternoon Yezaimon came off to bring a parting douceur of 
fowls and eggs we were able to reassure him that the squadron 
would sail in the morning as we had promised him when at 
breakfast. His assortment of fowls was rather a pretty collec- 
tion of bantam and other kinds, and he made no objection to 
receiving a box of seeds, two cakes, bottles of cologne, cherry 
cordial, maraschino and some cakes of soap, besides a good 
potation of punch and champagne under liis girdle. He was in 
very good humor with everybody' and left us, with all his 
retinue, about five o’clock, having visited the ship every day 
since he first came off a week ago this morning. In all his con- 
duct he has shown great propriety', apparently never getting out 
of humor, and exhibiting no hauteur or acerbity toward his 
inferiors ; listening to whatever was told him with courtesy, 
whatever ite purport. 

At this and other interv'iews we endeavored to please our 
visitors by showing them pictures of various things, daguerreo- 
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types and other little ai tides. I showed the map of Yedo I 
had, and they pointed out some places on it sajdng that the city 
had very much increased in the eighty-six j-ears since the map 
was drawn ; they asked no questions relating to it, and were 
disinclined to an wer many, for geogriplu' seems to be a deli- 
cate subject whenever alluded to in any waj'. On their pait 
no general questions were asked, so far as I no\v remember, at 
any inteiwiew', excejit the names of th.ose whom the}' met in con- 
ference ; nor did the}' exhibit a .-•ingle aiticle of curiosity or 
show the least willingness to exchange aiv/thing as mement' « 
except a fan which Yezaimon and I p.ussed. 

They cannot, I should think, cmiceal from themselves that 
during the last week th.dr gowernment has let down the princi- 
ple of seclusion it has hitherto maintained in refusing all inter- 
course with foreign nations, except the pent iii), despicable com- 
munications held with the Dutch and Chinese at Nagasaki, 
which must have tended to exalt their own importance and 
nouri-sh their conceit in a great degree. Let anyone read 
Langsdorff's* account of tlie treatment of the IDutch at Naga- 
saki, and note their conqih’ing demeanor to all the insolence of 
the officials, and his detail of the indignities Resanoff was obliged 
to submit to from the same men when he v as there in a half 
crippled condition in a leaky ship, and was put off by the most 
trifling, impertinent excu.ses, and compare them with the inci- 
dents here given, and he must see th.at we h.a\’e made a very 
different impression upon the government, and led the chief 
rulers to adopt an entirely different course, w'hetlier from fear or 
deliberative purpose, or whatever other reason. I pray God 
most humbly to order all future events so that the seclusion 
hitherto maintained may be removed wiihoat an}- collision and 
open the way for the introduction of this people to their fellow- 
men and their gradual elevation in science, arts and true religion. 

Sunday, July ^yth . — \Ye got under weigh this morning 

* Georg Ilci'.irich. lUrnn von Lang'sCorff, Voyr.gf; and Travels during the 
years 1S03-1S07. 
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and, each steamer taking a sloop in tow, passed out of the bay 
at the rate of nine knots, in a calm, showing most plainly the 
power of steam to the thousands who watched us. The houses 
at Kuri-hama were still standing and the pennons fluttering at 
most of the forts, with a number of the curtains still stretched 
out, but not many troops appeared. At the part near Cape 
Sagami fully a thousand boats were seen, all of them small ones 
and without sails, each containing six to ten people apparently 
abroad for no other obj'ect than to see the ships depart. To a 
maritime people, the contrast between their weak junks and 
slight ^shallops and these powerful vessels must have made a 
deep impression. 

During the day we passed down among the islands off the 
bay and noted three not laid down in our charts, which were 
immediately labeled by our officers after the three ships, the 
"Plymouth” having already been accommodated with a rock. 
These islets seemed uivnhabited, but this conclusion may be 
erroneous. Vulcan Island exhibited no smoke and looked 
invitingly green, so that its fires may have gone out in late 
years. 

Alonday, Jiily — During the last week we have been 

making slow progress, chiefly owing to bad weather which came 
on within a few hours of the change of the full moon. " Sara- 
toga ” was in tow all day Monday, but her two chief officers 
were called on board to receive orders, and w hen they went back 
took my two Chinese to land in Shangh.ai on board with them. 
The two ships let loose their hawsers Te.esday afternoon, and 
next morning were just in siglit ahead. Wednesday we had a 
strong northeast wind, and Thursday it had increased so that 
we lay to, heading southeast for twenty-four hours, and then 
northeast for most part of P’riday, the sea being \'ery cross and 
high, indicating more severity of wind than we had, not far from 
us. The yards and topmasts were sent down, guns lashed and 
steam reduced, whereby no damage was sustained. The reason 
for all this caution was the desire to see and examine the O- 
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shima Llands which lie north-northeast of Lewchew, after the 
sea and Vi ind abated, but by Friday noon it was decided to go 
straight to Napa, and defer their inspection till a more fitting 
time and pleasanter weather. The wind remained steadily at 
the east and we made one point of Barrow Bay yesterday 
morning, and expected to get into port in the evening ; but 
as it thickened up toward night, the Commodore stood off when 
within only si.x or eight miles of it and bore away to the south 
and west. W'e got up steam early this morning and, after run- 
ning about twentj'-fiv'c miles, cast anchor in Napa harbor, the 
expenditure of coal for this cautious movement being about 
S500, and Perrj- almost the only one in favor of it. However, 
none under him had the responsibility. 

As usual, I \vas so seasick as to be unable to do any work 
and could get little comfort from hir. Taylor wh.o was, if any- 
thing, rather worse. This penaltj' is now ov'er, however, and I 
am thankful we are safel}- back without any mishap to crews or 
ships. Many are disappointed in not finding the “ Powhatan ” in 
port, but I shall be glad to see the ‘‘Plymouth ” showing herself 
ol^f the harbor in good condition, and tlie “ Caprice ” following 
her in like order, 

Tuesday, July 26th . — The ma\'or of Napa has been wise 
enough to resign his office within a daj' or two, and his succes- 
sor, Mau Yuh-lin ^ 3 i scut his cards off yesterday evening 
to the Commodore and Captain Lee, and the messengers tried 
to learn something of our visit to Japan and its results, but I 
turned them off by promising to return their \'isit to-morrow and 
telling them tlien. This morning, accordingijg Captain Adams 
and I waited on the new mayor, a far inferior official in his 
bearing and energy to the former, and apparently older. The 
other man, I suspect, has had en-.jugli or interviews and dinners, 
and retires to safe retirement before lie embroils himself. Several 
points were submitted to the mayor this morning which he was 
unprepared to answer directly and did not wish to at all. We 
thanked tlie government for erecting a tombstone over the grave 
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of Pons, a!i;l wished to learn the cost in order to repay the 
same ; but as the}' declined to mention it v/e told them that they 
need not [uit up one over the man buried }'esterda}' from the 
“ hlissiy^iii];)!.” The len'al of the house at Tumai for a year 
was demanded, in order to j)ay it, but the}' alleged that it was 
a temple and no reiit was charged for occupj.'ing’ it. Room near 
it was requested, on which to got a storehouse built to put coal 
in, which was to be built b}' die government and rent paid for 
it, or else we would ha\-c it erected by nati\'e workmen. It was 
demanded of them th.it the spies who followed ofliccrs whenever 
they walked abroad should be remov'ed by their superiors, and 
fair warning was given that if any collision took place and 
injuiy was received by these tag-tails it would be their fault. 
Two months had shoi'ai that we did them no h.arm, and we did 
not wish to have the women and children running from us 
because the.se underlings were in sight. W'e wished also to buy 
articles, and the Comns.-dore wished particular!}' to get a great 
variet}' of articles — silk.s, cottons, lacquered ware, china-ware 
and other proc!uct.s--to put in a museum in Wasliington. Tlie 
Commodore also desired t a have an interview with the Regent 
to discuss these points, and it was agreed that I should come 
to-morrow and learn the tiiiie and place for the meeting, as the 
Regent should appoint. Thi^e “ heads of discourse ” were all 
written in their prcjence, and the}' were advised to deliberate on 
them satisfacturil}' to us. We remained there a long time, for 
we coiild g.jt no dsfiaite answer to tliese requirements, and, 
indeed, hardly c.v'pected it. I admonished Ichirazich! about the 
spies and told him that tli ; (.fficers might carry pistols and hurt 
some of them if the}- persisted in tagging after and constantly 
interfering wherever we w.^nt ; I liopc the liint will be pa.ssed on 
to tile .spies themseiv^s wlio, atRr all, are oiiU' peaceably doing 
wlia toyer they h.a\'e be„n ordt.red, aiiel should not surfer. The 
whole iutcrvievr was less <-:igaging than previous ones here from 
the less pleasant manner of the mayor, avho toole n,o pains to 
show the least interest in what tvas told him. Perhaps this 
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qualification has been his recommendation to the post at this 
time. 

Wednesday, July t.’jIJl — Along document addressed to the 
Regent was drawn up this morning and carried asliore by 
Lieutenant Contee and me to deliver to the niaj'or. W^e reach- 
ed tlie Ivung-kwan about noon where we found a smaller coterie 
of officials than were present j'esterda’/. The paper was a 
threatening expostulation at being treated so unfriendly, — dis- 
allowed access to the markets and shops, followed into every 
corner and lane b}" spies who prevented all intercourse, and held 
at arm’s leiigth in a waj’ we would not admit was right nor 
submit to : — if a change was not made means would be found 
to bring it about on a return to Napa. The mayor declined 
opening the envelope, and promised to forward it to Shui. The 
place we were in, and two o’clock to-morrow, were appointed 
by the mayor as the time and place for the Commodore to see the 
Regent, although it was tried' to get twelve o’clock as the time. 
No answer could be got out of them with respect to the de- 
mands made j'Cslerda}', but answers w'ere promised at the 
meeting. 

Ichirazichi then proposed some questions respecting our 
visit to Yedo, but after saying that there had been no fighting 
and we had gone ashore I referred him to the morrow’s meeting 
for all particulars. He asked if the ship which, came in this 
morning was the “ Rlj-mouth,” and if the steamer “ Mississippi ” 
was named from the State of Mississippi, and how many stars we 
had now in our flag. From these questions I saw that he had 
been reading the History of the United States given him, and 
then I asked liim some more names and told him that he must 
go to America next j’ear and see for himself. He demurred on 
account of the length of the \-o\'age, etc., but perhaps the idea 
is not unpleasant to him. 

After munching melons and cakes, sipping tea, talking and 
scolding for an hour, we left and made a crooked road back 
through the town to junk liarbor, going through the dirt}- pork 
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market and along the creek till we readied the end of the pier. 
The view of the surf as it came rolling in over the reef was fine. 
When the boat came for us we took a stroll through a village 
across the harbor and a pull up to the watering place. The 
southern bank of the river is very prettily terraced, and every- 
where under constant cultivation, showing that much of the 
supplies of the town are brought from this region. How much 
this pull reminded me of the attempt we made to see the town of 
Napa from the “RIorrison’s” gig by pulling up to tiie top of the 
river ! Every point and turn seemed to be famiiiar, though it is 
probable that what I saw then has all passed out of mind. In 
the evening a party returned from a visit to an old castle Ij'ing 
southeast of Napa, which was described as being an aggregate 
of large houses and walls, apparently very old and ruinous, and 
not so strongl}- built as the one at Shui. 

Thursday, July zZih . — At two o’clock Commodore Perry 
and suite, sevenLcn in all, left the ships to pay a visit to the 
Regent at Napa hung-hzaan, although we had just learned from a 
messenger sent off to the ship that he had been ready at noon 
and was waiting for us ; why he was umvilling to agree to have 
the meeting at noon rvhen requested was not easy to understand. 
We landed near Capstan Point and, after waiting a while for 
other boats, and being joined by Dr. Bettelheim at the Com- 
modore’s invitation, went directly across to the main street to 
the kung-kwan where the maj'or met us outside of the gate, 
and the Regent inside ; the latter took Perry's arm and led him 
to his scat, and waited till all had got their places before sitting. 
Compliments having passed, the Commodore said that he wished 
to speak upon business before eating, and that he hoped the 
Regent had deli'oerated upon tlie points offered for his con- 
sideration two days betore and had an answer prepared. The 
Americans were people of few words and many acts, and wished 
now to come to a fair understanding, as they meant what they 
said and no more ; that they had come to Lewchew in a friendly 
spirit and expected to be received in the same way they were in 
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China. The Regent replied that an answer would be ready, 
and invited his guests to partake of the eatables spread out 
before them. He maintained the same impassable, fixed position 
and looli as when on board ship, constantly glancing his eyes 
about ; his co-adjutor indicated little interest in anything. After 
a little, questions were propounded respecting our doings in 
Japan, when the Commodore told him that we had visited the 
Bay of Yedo, had been received in a friendly manner, had gone 
ashore with about 400 persons to meet the Princes of Idzu and 
Iwami, vhen over 5000 spectators were assembled, of whom 
1500 were soldiers, had exchanged presents, and gone witliin 
thirty li of Yedo, anchoring and sounding in such parts ol the 
bay as we pleased ; and, lastly, that we were going back there 
next year. There were more questions ready, but as they were 
told all the important points it was deemed best to bring them 
back to the subj'ect in hand and have them answer our questions 
first, before talking further upon Japan. 

We went on eating awhile, some six or eight courses of 
stewed dishes following slowly as their forerunners disappeared, 
when the Commodore called up the Regent’s reply ; a little 
before this, Ichirazichi being aside, I asked Bettelheim to tell the 
Regent that the Commodore thought it would be well to send 
two of the waiters to the United States to spend a year or two in 
learning our language, but the official would not hear the remark 
until it had gone through the lips of one of the te-fu, greatly to 
Dr. Bettelheim’s amusement and perhaps annoyance. The 
Regent seemed to have been starched up for the occasion and 
his position was as definite as an orderly serjeant’s. 

At last the paper came, and the Regent took it, left his seat 
and went in front of the Commodore and politely handed it to 
him ; he was requested to be seated again till it could be read, 
and Pei ry then took his seat. It began by recapitulating all the 
items given the mayor on Tuesday, word for word as I had 
written them, as they had been reported by that functionary to 
him (the Regent}. To tlie proposal to pay rent, it was urged 
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that the priests who had ten'porarily vacated the house now 
occupied Ijy the squadron could not rent their lodging and find 
another, and therefore it was inconv'enient to receive the rental or 
have it occupied. Tire demand to have a coal depot near it was 
turned off by a repetition of their being poor, and that if such a 
place was erected they would be overwhelmed with care and 
trouble in looking after it ; for llcttellieiui had already remained 
here some years and given them much trouble, and now if we 
came too, building and lodging, their poor country could not 
stand it. In regard to buj ing and selling, they had nothing to 
do with the proceedings of sh.opkecpers and marketmen, who 
opened and shut their shops and sedd or retained tlicir wares 
just as they pleased, but added that their own productions were 
exceedingly few and manufactures contemptible — all they had 
coming from China and Japan, of which only a few' lots of the 
silks, chinaware, lacquered w.ire and cloths came from those 
countries. The last article, concerning the spies following us, 
was plainly granted, as we had expressed our dislike of them 
and said that they were no assistance, protection or use to us 
when going about. Probably the frequent recui'rence to this 
topic in our interviews, the paper handed in \-esterday and the 
consciousness that a collision might ensue in some bye-p ith led 
them to adopt this resolution. It closed with, an earnest petition 
that the Commodore would receive this reply and have com- 
passion on them. 

As soon as I had read it he ordered it to be returned to the 
Regent as being .so diffeient from what he e.xpected that he gave 
it back for further consideration. The poor man came forward 
again and would have made a kotau if I had not stopped him. 
The petition would not be received and must be discussed more 
favorably to us by to-monow noon, and brought on board, or 
else the points would be refened to the Prince at Shui, and we 
should go there with a large party and wait till we got an answer. 
As to the depot, if they would not build it, or allow us to do so 
by employing natives, the materials should be brought and the 
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house erected. Much time would not elapse before the authori- 
ties would feel it was best for them to agree to our wishes, for in 
China we had no trouble in getting such facilities, and there was 
no danger in their furnishing them here. 

The Commodore left in a few moments, and perhaps noth- 
ing further could have been said with any avail. It was a strug- 
gle between weakness and might, and the islanders must go to 
the wall ; it was as ',vell planned on their part as possible, and 
they were doubtless disappointed at the result. Taking the 
question in all its bearings, I really don’t pity them much, for 
the rulers licre form an oppressive oligarch}' and ride the people 
to extremes, even to the non-fiuition of their own wishes and 
gain and the continual impoverishment and degradation of the 
latter. The scene liad some tragic features, perhaps many more 
than appeared, and was in every view a reality to the natives, 
however much of a diamatic character was mixed with it in our 
ej'cs. The seclusion of these i:,Lindcrs must give way, and if 
nothing worse comes than the granting of these demands they 
will certainly be the gainers and their policy will have time to 
adapt itself to the new influences now felt. 

Friday, July 2gth . — About eleven o’clock the querulous 
mayor and Ichirazichi came off with two or throe others, the old 
man being evidentl}^ discomposed b}'' his trip and the heat ; 
excuses were made for the Regent who may well have been 
excused from tlic retraction of his j esterday’s petition. The 
interpreter began b\' asserting the propriety of the paper pre- 
sented, but the chief point of refusing tlic depot was per- 
emptorily overruled by our saying that we should build it 
ourselves if thej' did not, and t’nat it must be close by the 
landing, as the house was too far from the boats. Excuses were 
made, then, that tj’phoons would destroy so exposed a house, or 
thieves pilfer cc.'.l lying so remote from careful officials (and 
here a sad picture of the morals of the people in regard to vicuni 
and A7//77/ was diawn', or laborers would be scarce to erect it, 
and. last!}', that they would alter the house adjoining the main 
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building in the yard for this purpose. All these doublings were 
overruled and the previous question was carried bj' our appoint- 
ing- a meeting on the giound at two o’clock to stake out the 
limits ; I have little doubt but that they came with this ultimatum 
from their superiors. 

The purchasing of articles and provisions was a mixed 
question, for we alreadj’ get the latter (though I scolded them for 
their non-fulfilment of orders), and I think could not get them 
with less trouble to ourselves ; it is out of the question to have 
the ships supplied with boats coming alongside, as in China, for 
a long time to come, and who is to go to the dirty markets and 
pick up eggs and chickens? The plan now pursued is perhaps 
more expensi\'e to us and profitable to the officials who are 
beginning to see the benefits of such a demand, and these two 
reasons will combine to keep the present way in operation. It 
was, however, agreed that on (Monday an assortment of c\'er\" 
at tide should be .spread out in the Napa where the 

Commodore would go and purchase ; particular directions were 
given as to the assortment and quantity' of articles to be bought, 
but I hav'e gre,it doubts as to tlie result of this bazaar. 

Thus the two main points were conceded, and the interview 
ended amicably enough, as far as appearances could indicate, 
drinking and eating meanwhile, so that at the last they had 
pretty^ well got over their squeamishne.ss. ^\t two o’clock 
Captain Buchanan and Adams and I were on the spot, but no 
officials, for whom we .“^ent off two messengers ; meanwhile, we 
staked out the ground and found that a .sufficiently' large spot 
could be marked out without cutting away any trees of size, or 
intruding on any' useful spot. Three o'chack passed away', and 
they went aboard, having me to meet the authorities on w’hom 
no gentle words were laid for their tardiness. Tliey came soon 
after the boat .dioved off, and I showed them Ih: place ; it wa.s 
much larger than they had received the idea of from our des- 
(Cription, and I was myself unable to do more than refer them to 
the stakes and marks which were to be the limits. It waas much 
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larger than I had supposed would be wanted, and told them I 
would speak to the Commodore. The}' were told that they 
must clear tlie ground of tlie rubbish an«J grass and a plan would 
be given them to-morrow. I then went off, for I was hungry 
enough, in a boat just come, and left them there ; by nightfall 
the area was neail}’ cleared of all tlie shrubs, under the direction 
of three old graybeards who superintended operations seated 
on a mat, and directed the gnomes w lio flitted about with wisps 
and twigs which tliey had gathered up. The scene was very 
lively, and I thought the natives greatly enjoj'cd it. 

S:Uii!-iiav, f’lly — hi}- crlcu! itions to visit the old castle 
to dav' were all spoiled b}' an ord^r to take the plan for the coal 
depot ashore aiu! expliin it to the builders ; we found nobody 
there on arrival and were obliged to wait more than three hours 
before any responsible person came. The details were all 
clearly luiderstood b\' means of the diagrams and the officials 
required to clear a larger space and put up the shed as soon as 
possible, to receive the cargo of the “ Caprice ” — a tliatched hut 
sixty feet by thirt}'-five, and about ten feet high. I hope those 
who superintend the job will let the workmen have some of the 
money received, but I am afraid tint the}' will not get a fair 
rew'ard ; as we drive the officnls, th.e}' will drive their underlings. 

In the evening de.ring my walk I found my way into a 
literary establishment near the bridge, a scries of diree buildings 
pleasantly situated behind tlie stoae wall amid a grove of trees ; 
the doorway had a tablet ^Lateig' that :L h.ad been repaired in the 
tw'cntieth year of Kier.lung (1755) and by the assistance of the 
Chinese ambassador Inrc. iiierc were four men writing on 
small stinds in the principsi room who tokl me that they studied 
the Nine Classics, but I could not indiice them to show' me their 
books. Several tablets were Iiung up in the room, and the 
aspect of the whole grounds was retired and scholastic. 

The broad wa}' which ran along th.c edge of this river is 
one of the thorouglil.ires ol llie town, and we watched the passing 
crowd with attention for a long time. Tile groups of women 
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and children around some stall or basket where pattens or 
pottery, bean curd or pea-sprouts, were sold engaged our notice 
by their foolish fear and refusal to have anjlhing to do with us ; 
the}' would neither take our coppers nor -answer our words, the 
older children shaking tlKir h.ands in tire most seriously comic 
style. The children arc usually pot-bellied and remind me of 
Egyptian children, both in color and gait. Sometimes a woman, 
known b}' her flowing, loose gown to be of a little higlier grade, 
would hurry b}' us, presenting in Irer cjuick step and sidelong 
glances and turns a growing struggle between fear and curiosit}', 
so that we were sometimes in doubt wliich would get the 
mastery; and then v.oukl fi!!i,>w a statel}' official with his girdle 
largely displaj'cd over his checked dress. Horses overladen 
and old women carrj'ing heavy baskets on their heads frequently 
went b}' ; and among the crowds wc saw few wlio were maimed 
or sickly looking. Most of them were tlnnly cl.id. They wore 
generally cleaii, slioTand stock-}-, especial!}' t!ie -women who 
will not average over four feet ten i.!chc>, and may challenge 
comparison with an}- other count!}- for coarse features and 
untidy heads. The men are far their supeiiors, but it must be 
remembered that we Ir.ive not .seen the women of the officials 
nor any girls reared with care. 

Tew officials followed ain- of our officers tub evening, from 
which we ma}- infer tii.it the .system of espionage has been pretty 
much laid aside. Some who liavc g(,ne into vilL ges away from 
Napa have succeeded in getting croA ds ar-o'und then!, and fur- 
thcr intercourse would douLTo-- r..s.uk in our being rccciv'cd 
everywhere, the .saiLors tn the J.ipancse jun.ks have generally 
show-ed pleasure at our visits, th.iugh notiiir.g of an}- value lias 
been procured there. 

\\ e stopped at Hr. Eettclheim’s to bid him g-eodbyc, and 
j'-ound otlicrs tliere on a .simiie.r crraii.l, more a.s a mask of res- 
pect than goodwill. While Ins wiie has grown in tlie good 
opinion of the squadron, he has contiived to get the suspicion or 
actual dislike oi amiost e\'i_r} .joily. i ii.s c-itrusion into the 
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interview last Thursday was lirtle pleislnj to the principal actors, 
and tends to mix us up uitli him in the minds of the native 
authorities. His proceedings have been so anomalous that I am 
really unable to saj- what and how tiiuch good he is doing, though 
I hope he will come out bright at the last, and his work stand 
the fire. The counsel and opinion of a fellow-laborer would do 
him seiwice and enable his patrons to form a better judgment. 

Sunday, July 31s/.' — I dined with Captain Ixc and Rev. 
Mr. Jones to-day ; the “ Mississippi " is a much quieter ship than 
this on the Sabbatli, and to increase the turmoil of washing 
decks after coaling, most of the men were sent ashore to wash. 
A dash of rain interrupted our service before Mr. Jones had got 
through the exordium of an astronomical discourse he had 
commenced. 

Commodore Pcit\' .seemed rather pleased this et'ening to 
report that mo.st of the timbers for the coal dejrot wei'e on the 
ground and the whole would be done erelong — all of which I 
suppo.se is to be laid to the effect of the threat to visit Shui. 

Monday, diiigus! ist . — About six o’clock this morning I 
was called to go ashore with Commodore Perry to the bazaar 
opened for our benefit at the Napa kmtg- Lioan. We found a 
larger assortment than I had expected, and all the finer articles 
were taken, peihaps in all to the amount of $60 ; if more time 
had been allowed I think we should hare liad finer pieces 
brought in from tlio deaf;rs, and spcr.t double what we did. 
There was no porcelain nor many silks, and the whole lot was 
peihaps not worth over ^150, but it will serve as a commence- 
ment, and I think tb.e sellers had no cause to complain. 

As scon as all returned aboard the anchor was veeighed, 
and we bid goodbye to Napa, the main demands of Thursday’s 
interview having been all granted. It is doubtful to my mind 
how much influence the threat of going to Shui and occupying 
the palace had, in inducing acquiescence, in comparison with the 
announcement made at tiie sanve time and subsequently that we 
should soon leave if tlv.se demands were allowed. Yet the 
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assortment of things this morning showed that tlie government 
had made known the opportunity to many traders for them to 
take advantage of, and I hope none of them lost. Tlie stocks 
were in one or two cases so soon rejjlenishcd that the stores 
could not have been far off, and perhaps even finer ones would 
gradually have been jaroduced had time allowed. Lacquered 
bowls and boxes, cotton clotlis, silk, and both mi.xed, hairpins, 
sashes, shoes, pipes, fans, coarse pottery and umbrellas comprised 
the list ; good prices would have induced them .=oon to bring 
more real Japanese lacquered ware. 

We have been at this port about thiity days, and doubtless 
during that time have done much to .stir up the I.cwchewans, 
intimidate the authorities, induce them to relax their non-inter- 
course regulations, and commence treating other nations more 
openly. We have made t!u,m receive pay for provisions and 
gradually increased the amount of supplies until the ships began 
to get something nearer adequate to their wants ; small purchases 
Avere daily made in the markets for th.c last week, and fewer of 
the spies tracked our steps, producing also less alarm among the 
women and children at our presence. The Chinese sent over 
from Shanghai to Dr. Bettellieim seems to be a man who will 
teach these rulers some new ideas ou civil [lolity and foreign 
intercourse, and will less arouse their fears than a foreigner. 
He made his way into the [lalacc last week where lie save the 
prince and was civilly received by I'.Iau, one of the Treasurers. 
At a visit to the mayor’s he vas also respectfully tieated. In 
breaking up the system of things so long upheld in this island, 
time and kindness, iirmness and justice, united and allowed their 
fair action, will soon have tlicir due eftect. W’e h.avc begun, I 
think, in tins manner, and I hope Aviil not deviate from it, though 
I ha\'e great fears on the subject. 

Tu.'sdny, ^-luynst 2i:d , — This CA'cning, to the gratification of 
everj'one, we met tlie “ Vandalia ” on her waj' to Napa, and 
obtained ktteis from her, among which I was iiajipy to find one 
for me informing me that call at ilaCvao and Canton were in yood 
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health a weele ago. It is something of an event for three 
United States men of war to meet in these unfrequented seas. 

Satiii'day, August 6!h. — La^-t evening the squadron anchoreel 
in Hongkong harbor and, to the regret of all, heard that the 
‘ Powhatan” had sailed for Lewchew Saturday morning; she 
would have been intercepted if the “ AlLssissippi ” had gone on 
ahead of us, as she might easily have done. 

I find that friends are, in general, well. I mean to start 
this evening in a fast boat for Macao, having mis.sed the steamer 
this morning. Thus ends tlie fir.st acts in the Expedition to 
Japan. 

]]\\u:csdin‘,Jai!U.vy i it’i, 185.1. — Since I left the ” Missis- 
sippi ’’ and “ Susquehanna ” at Hongkong I have been engaged in 
carrj'ing on the Fan \\'nn“ which j-esterday reached the 400th 
page. In October, while at Alacao, cither through e.xposure to the 
sun or the effects of a cold and malaria, I was taken sick with a 
low, nen'ous fever which reduced me very much ; it was the 
first sickne.ss I have had .since childhood, and I bless God for 
recovered health at this da\-, so that I can leave in health to 
rejoin the Expedition at Hongkong. I depart from my home 
in full confidence of my being where dut\- calls me, and leave 
mj' familj' under the care and govci nance of our heavenly 
Father who has hitherto watched over us all. Air. Bonnev has, 
unwillingljg taken care of the office again until I return, after 
which, if I am permitted to do so, lie will leave for the United 
Statc.s. I have secured the assistance of Eo, a teacher of good 
attainments and no opium .smoker, so that I hope to do more 
study than I did before. 

Tuesday, Jaraiary i -jlli.—l came on board the “ Susque- 
hanna ” on Friday evening, having learned that the squadron sails 
early in the morning. The officers all anxiously hoped that the 
mail would come before the ships leave, but the Commodore 
would not wait for it ; happily it arrived about ten o’clock in 

* The author's ]'//.- [i:> f.'n /iT.v; IVlil Ju, cr “Tonic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language in tlie Canton Dialect,’’ publishea in iSjC. 
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the evening. I saw th.e Bishop on Friday, and he wishes to 
hasten on Bettelheim’s labors as a translator of the SS. so that 
the Bible Society can have somewhat to print. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton e.xpect to sail on Tuesdaj' for Lewchew in a ship bound 
for California. While at Hongkong I remained at Mr. John- 
son’s where also the officers liav^e often frequented and been 
pleasantly entertained. 

All being ready, the ships weighed anchor about nine 
o’clock on Saturday and steamed out of Hongkong harbor, 
saluting Admiral Bellew’s ship as the flagship passed her in 
return for her salute of thirteen guns ; the “ Powhatan ” took the 
“ Lexington ” sloreship in tow, and the “ Mississippi ” took the 
“ Southampton,” and all moved out nearly simultaneously 
through the Ly-u-moon passage. 

To-day we have passed the southern end of Formosa, pro- 
gressing rapidly on our C(jursc ; the sea is smooth and a fair 
view has been obtained of the shore, distant about tw'o and a 
half miles, which offers few signs of inhabitants, some cultivated 
and stubble patches, a house or two, and roads leading inland. 
Many places might be reckoned as villages from the smoke 
w'hich issued from them, but they were far off and could not be 
distinguished. Most of tlie shore was covered with low woods, 
and large areas appeared as if untouched by man. The soil 
was generally good enough to produce grass or trees, and no 
bleak, barren patches speclded the hillsides as about Hongkong. 
The hills rose gradually to the mountain lidge, one peak of 
which was estimated to be twenty-five miles off and over 3,OCO 
feet high, and doubtless constituted a portion of the chain w'hich 
forms the backbone of the island. This portion of Formosa 
has been lately made infainous by the capture of the “ Larpent’s ” 
crew after she was wrecked, most of whom were hereabouts 
driven ashore and murdered by sav.agc natives, a few having 
obtained safety among Chinese villages and finally escaped to the 
“Antelope ” as she pa.sscd thi ough this strait in their sight. Such 
miscreants as dwell at this end of Formosa should be severely 
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dealt with ; perhaps the desolate aspect of the apparently fertile 
coast may be owing to their driving away peaceable settlers and 
being themselves afraid of living within reach of outsiders. 
Some blackfish and two black terns were seen as we passed the 
straits. 

Sunday, Jatiuaty 22nd, — Lewchew. 

VVe reached the harbor of Napa last evening at sunset, 
finding the “ Macedonian,” “ Vandalia ” and “ Supply ” at anchor 
here and their officers pleased to see us. Air. Bettelheim also 
was soon aboard, and reported that the authorities seem to have 
made up their minds to endure, in our visits and remaining 
here, what they cannot cure or prevent. To-day has been 
a complete turmoil in the squadron from the orders which 
have come out from Washington to put one of the steamers 
at the service of Air. AIcLane* and take him about. Tlie 
Commodore moves himself and suite into the “ Powhatan,” 
which necessitates some other changes and a good deal of 
work. Service was held to-day and then the orders were 
made known, which of course set everybody a talking and 
utterly destroyed all seriousness. Added to the bustle on board 
a deputation came from the mayor of Napa to salute the Com- 
modore, and their members wearied out nearh' an hour in the 
captain’s room saying little and making him (Captain B.) nervous. 
Prom them we learned that the old Regent is still living at Shui, 
rather infirm ; that the new one and the maj'or are the same as 
when we left in August and that j’unks begin to arrive from 
Satzuma in Alarch. Towards evening a present of a bullock, 
two goats, two hogs, fifteen chickens, eggs, turnips and potatoes 
came off from the mayor to the Commodore. The manner in 
which the Lewchewans tie up eggs in straw by plaiting them 
lengthwise inside of alternating strands is very pretty and safe, 
and prevents their breaking with usual care. These things 
were received and their bearers at last went home. 

Monday, January 2T,rd. — Napa. 


* Robert M. McLane, United States Commissioner in China. 
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This morning I was early aroused by the noise of hammers 
and chisels and the voices of workmen who, beginning to 
pull up the fastenings of the house and take down its partitions, 
gave me no peace. All this was preparatory to moving on 
board the “ Powhatan,” where the Commodore and his suite 
are to remain until the cruise is over, as the “ Susquehanna ” is 
to return to Hongkong to receive Mr. McLane. VVe are 
all much inconvenienced by the change, and the artists more 
than others, as they are sent on shore to do the best they can 
at Tumai in the house hired there, cheerless and dirty as it is. 
I am meanwhile placed in the cabin. 

About ten o’clock I went ashore to return the mayor’s 
deputy’s visit of yesterday, accompanied by Lieutenant Brown 
as the Commodore’s deputy. We went directly to the kung- 
kwan of Napa instead of going to Dr. Bettelheim’s, and there 
waited two hours for Ichirazichi and the mayor to come. 
Meanwhile, a pleasant man whose ancestors came from Fuhchau 
about 120 years ago made himself agreeable to us. At last the 
officials arrived and we gave them the Commodore’s salutations 
and tcld them our message— that he intended to take a trip into 
the country in a week to be absent three days or so, requesting 
them to prepare a cortege of coolies, chair-bearers and guides, 
with eight or ten horses to ride on and carry baggage. These 
intimations did not at all please them, and various obstacles 
were interposed, such as the distance and a separate jurisdiction 
of the northern part of the island, over which the mayor had no 
control. He was then requested to inform the proper authori- 
ties of the proposed visit and, furthermore, to tell the Regent 
that Perry intended to see him and pay him a visit while in 
port. The interpietcr hoped that the Commodore would pay 
this proposed visit at the kung-kwan and not at Shui. This I 
said was against all usage and could not be allowed. So we 
came away. 

In the evening I went with Dr. Wilson of the “ Supply ” to 
see a neat little garden made with coral in fancy garden style, in 
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terraces and pools, with dwarfed pines and other plants, minia- 
ture houses and pavilions, all in the neatest style on an area of 
about twenty feet square. Some gold fish and other kinds were 
swimming in the lower pool. The inmates of the house were 
very affable, but we could not communicate much with them. 
I am told there are many such fancy imitations in Shui, all 
perhaps taken from larger Chinese originals. During the rest 
of the afternoon we saw perhaps a dozen people transplanting 
rice which is here allowed to grow much higher before being 
put into its new bed than in China. Dr. Morrow killed a king- 
fisher this afternoon, of a steel blue and bluish green plumage, 
different in several points from those common near Macao. 
Also a plain gray-brown crane which is common on the shore ; 
it is two feet high and has j-ellow irides and is speckled black on 
the yellow legs ; named ko-saji, and the kingfisher is kaiiziii. 

Tuesday, January 2J^th . — This morning went again to the 
mayor’s at Napa, Captain Pope and Lieutenant Brown being 
deputies of the Commodore’s. The time of waiting -was spent 
at Dr. Bettelheini’s whom I found most anxious to get away to 
China as soon as Mr. I.Iorton comes. The message to the old 
mayor was to ascertain the price of building the coal shed and 
cost of materials, so that the bill may be settled and right of 
ownership established by the receipt of the authorities for it. 
Also to have him see that the horses and coolies needed for the 
excursion be in readiness at Tumai. My teacher is greatly 
amused at these people, their beggarly equipages and aspect, 
the way in which they go about half dressed and their un- 
willingness to sell provisions. One man told him, “ What use 
can we make of your money ? If you’ll give us a piece of pork 
we’ll give jmu potatoes, for then \\ e shall have somewhat to eat, 
but we can’t eat cash.” Thus the avaricious officials appro- 
priate all the profits of the purc’nases of provisions for the fleet. 

After lea\'ing the mayor’s we were met by Ichirazichi who 
said the Regent and Treasurer were in waiting at Tumai, unable 
to get off to see the Commodore. I went alone to sec him and 
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received the cards with the spirits and cakes he was to have 
taken off; further effort was made to deprecate the proposed 
visit to Shui, but I told tliem ’twas out of the question. I.o’s 
idea that it would do these officials good to bamboo them to 
teach them manners is not far from the truth. Howev'^er, God’s 
purposes may not yet be ready thus to deal with them ; but 
their nonsense and prevarication are very prov'^oking, while it is 
really, too, about the only weapon they possess. Active efforts 
to oppose us they cannot bring to bear, and passive resistance is 
their only alternative. 

I dined to-day at Dr. Bettelheim’s with Morrow and passed 
the afternoon there. Mr. Crosby, the third assistant engineer of 
this ship, was buried to-day at Tumai where now rest some six 
bodies from the fleet, over all of whom, except him, the Lew- 
chewans have built solid stone tombs and plastered them nicely 
without any demand for payment. 

Saturday, January 2%th. — Napa. 

The three last days have been so stormy, and the swell 
and surf have rolled in so high that few or no boats have left 
the ships and very little work has been done. The Commodore 
gave a dinner to Captains Boyle and Glasson of the storeships 
yesterday. 

This morning as usual I went to see the effete old mayor 
of Napa to urge him to do what I suppose he finds difficult 
enough, viz., to get our request fulfilled. The means of defense 
this people possess lie chiefly in their weakness and in constantly 
saying that they b.ave not this and can't do that, and to weary 
us out by delaying and excuses. The Commodore wished to- 
day to get coins in exchange for American coins we showed the 
mayor, and straightway the querulous old man began to say 
there were no coins in the country, that the Japanese never 
brought any coins to Lewchew where no one used them, and 
ended by declaring that as there were none, so none could be 
got. His assistants took an order, however, tor a large chow- 
chow box, ten lacquered tumblers and a punch bowl of lacquer. 
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to be done when we return from Japan, which they made no 
objection to doing. It is exceedingly provoking to hear the 
lies and nonsensical excuses made by these officials, when all 
tliat is necessary is for them to let their people do as they 
please, sell all that we ask for and keep themselves away. 
Another thing wanted to-day was the bill for erecting the coal 
houses, and this too they boggled at as if it was some new 
thing ; when they learn to take our words j ust as we say them 
there will be a great advance on present Intercourse, 

In the afternoon a large lot of presents were sent ashore — 
a box of drills, a dozen of champagne and cherry cordial, a box 
of 35 pounds sperm candles and a box of Oolong for the Regent, 
together with a small chest of tea for the first and second 
Treasurers, all of which valuable articles were delivered in ex- 
change for the saki and gingerbread handed in by the Regent 
and taken by the interpreter. I also told him not to fail in 
getting the coins, as we were determined to have them ; indeed, 

I have an idea that a good deal of the hindrance we find is 
owing to this Ichirazichi who may be compelled to this course 
by his superiors. The jaunt into the country is now delayed a 
few days. 

Siinday, Ja^iuary 2gth. — Napa. 

Although to-day is Sunday there is little cessation from 
work or business, and if God adds his blessing and enables 
us to carry out the design of the Expedition it will not 
be because of or in answer to our prayers or regard fcM" 
him, but because we are used as Nebuchadnezzar, the 
ax-helve, was, to carry out what falls in with his plans. In 
fact, no regard seems to be paid here to whatever scruples a 
man may have about doing work on the Sabbath. Mr. Brown 
went ashore to see the officials about wood, boats and coins, all 
of them objects of minor importance and easily deferable to 
another day. Dr. Smith was also ordered to go ashore to see 
about a man lying in the hospital with a broken thigh, which 
seivice was really no more called for than if he had been sent 
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to see the condition of the boats lying on the beach. In truth, 
God’s day and, by consequence, others of his laws are made to 
give in to the will of one man, or else the subordinate subjects 
himself to the penalty of disobedience or mutiny, of which 
every officer at least is very jealous of incurring even a suspi- 
cion. 

Monday, January 30//^. — On going ashore with Captain 
Adams and Lieutenant Brown to meet officers at the may- 
or’s hall, we saw many signs of the new year like those known 
in China, among which the renewal of the papers with inscrip- 
tions on the doorposts, the numbers of well-dressed people and 
children and the clean streets were the most conspicuous. The 
markets were generally open, however, and one or two mecha- 
nics were at work. The streets were not thronged as much as 
usual. At the kung-kwan we met the Treasurer who had been 
waiting for us, and had a session of two hours during which we 
obtained a receipt for the erection of the coal- shed and for the 
rent of the hospital for six months to March ist at $40 per 
annum. The cost of the coal-shed was placed at §90. While 
other matters were talked about, Rev. Mr. Jones came in to 
engage bearers to take him and a party to the north of the 
island to-morrow to investigate Lieutenant Whiting’s report 
concerning a coal and iron mine in the region of Port Melville. 
The facility of having higher officers in concluding matters was 
here seen, for our dem.and for boats to take offi ballast, coolies to 
carry this exploring party, and to take pay for the coal-shed 
were fairly complied with. I told the Treasurer that the Lew- 
chewans were as difficult to take money as a sick child was to 
take medicine. Our request to exchange coins was waived as 
before by a firm denial that any were procurable, although I ad- 
duced the proof of Japanese coins having been got of Lew- 
chewans in Fuhehau ; perhaps this demand trenches on their 
desire to disavow all knowledge and presence of Japanese. 

In the evening th-e interpreter came to Tumni and received 
the §i 10 for rent, etc., which was settled after a long discussion. 
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In signing their names in Chinese he and his fellow added a 
rubric very much like the Spaniards, formed of two or three 
characters ; it seems to answer instead of a seal. 

Tuesday, January — Napa. 

I was employed on board all day preparing a document 
to take to the Regent himself, in which the Commodore 
takes a firmer stand, and tells the officers of this petty 
island that he can no longer submit to their subterfuges 
and nonsense. One cause of this move is that he sent off 
his steward this morning to get some fish from the boats out 
on the reef, and they fled ; and on going ashore he fared no 
better, as there were none in the market. So the Commodore, 
instead of fish for his breakfast, got nothing but a blue-slate 
crane which his messenger had picked up somewhere. Further- 
more, the demand he has made for coins has been met with a 
firm denial, that no such things are known or brought except 
cash, while he learns to-day (through a native who has thrown 
himself on our kindness and paddled off to the ship Sunday 
night, desiring to go off with us), that many Japanese coins are 
brought here, though they are not in circulation. Again, Lieute- 
nant Whiting has brought a specimen of powder he procured 
at a mill he came across in his survey, while all kinds of arms 
and powder have been often asserted to be unknown in the 
island. Taking all these things together, the Commodore is 
going to talk “ strong ” to them and see what effect it will have, 
especially as he is soon to leave for Yedo, and all that we do 
here is reported there and may influence our reception there. 

Wednesday, Febmaiy \st. — Napa. 

Early this morning the marines w'ere sent ashore under 
Captain Slack’s order to drill, and lieutenant Brown, Mr, 
Perry and I were off by a quarter past seven, a.m., to take 
the Commodore’s letter up to Shui and give to the Regent 
himself. We met the marines near the bridge and, joined 
by Mr. Eldridge, went up to Shui with them. As we neared 
the capital the music and aims of the men attracted atten? 
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tion and the people came running out to see the show ; but 
it was when we saw the Regent and Treasurer coming out 
in a great hurry to see what the matter was that the ex- 
treme confusion this sudden visit had thrown them all into was 
best exhibited. They conducted us four into the hall and began 
to make preparations to make the empty chamber fit to receive 
us, mixed up with questions to us, orders to the servants and a 
half unsatisfied, terrified air which showed how scared they 
were. I gave them the paper, told them the Commodore was 
coming on Friday to the capital to pay his respects to the Prince, 
and wished them to have horses, chairs and bearers in attend- 
ance at Tumai. They made apologies, and hoped that the 
Commodore would receive his visit at Napa, for the Prince was 
young and his mother was sick, etc., but we got up to leave, 
declining their refreshments and reiterating the orders we had 
received. They made efforts to have us stay, and had not fully 
recovered from their alarm when we came away, but as there 
was nothing to be said more it was thought best to decline. The 
marines had gone on up to the palace gates, where a large crowd 
was gathered to see them, and we told the officials we had no- 
thing to do with their movements, that they had come ashore 
for exercise and marched up to Shui to entertain the people of 
the capital with a new-year’s show. On our return we had got 
nearly half way back before we heard the music striking up, 
and this mingled with the pleasant breeze soughing through the 
pines, and at intervals the sheen of the guns and uniforms as the 
company came in our sight, rendered it a very pleasant and 
pretty show. I expect the effect on the officials will be salutary 
in a reasonable degree and make the people used to us. 

In the afternoon I strolled through the streets with the 
teacher and we found our way into a number of places he had 
not seen before, one of which was the graveyard near Dr. Bet- 
telheim’s. In this place most of the tombstones were placed on 
pedestals, each monument being in the midst of a square 
inclosure made by a low stone wall ; the stone was soft, fine red- 
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sandstone or a whitish rock-like tufa. Some of the epitaphs 
were dated in Kieniung’s or Kiaking’s reign, but all the recent 
ones were dated in the reign of the siogouns Kayei, Tiupo, or 
others, from which one might infer that Japanese were buried 
here, or that sti icier oversight was taken of the acknowledgment 
made of the Chinese by the I.cwchcwans. Most of them com- 
menced with % or ^ or i.e. “ returned to his 

original,” or to “ certainty,” or to “ nothing,” “ emptiness,” 
” annihilation.” I could get no one to tell me about them, but 
the epitaphs indicated ofiicial rank. The oldest grave was not 
over a centurj’. .'\ few had hirakana writing on the side of the 
intaglio-cartouch containing the Chinese inscription ; and one or 
two others were wrought into a square pillar placed on its end 
and surmounted with a roof, all of stone. The common style of 
inscription is here giv'en ; 


m 




m 




It 


+ it 





0 





The scat (or throne) of the spirit ot 
the retired scholar Wei-ngan, styled 
also Clieh-s'n, who returned to ceitain- 
ty on the 1 4th of the 4th month in the 
2 1 st year of Kicn-lung. 




The temple near by is a small building and at this time was fill- 
ed in its principal room by a dozen or more men who seemed 
to have nothing to do better than to smoke and look at each 
other. The walls were hung with a variety of tablets such as 
are common in Buddhistic e.stablishments. 
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Thursday, Febmary 2nd. — Napa. 

I was ashore this morning to see the mayor respecting 
the visit to Shui, when I was told that the Regent and 
officers were about disembarking to go to the flagship, and 
had to hurry off across the salt-pans to see them before they 
left. I was in time, got into the boat with them, and we 
had chairs arranged for them on deck, as Perry declined to 
see them. They brought a reply to the paper taken yesterday, 
in which they promise to order the people not to run away, 
to supply all the provisions sent for and to act with truth- 
fulness, in which last they have promised more than they can 
perform, I think. They made many excuses for not being 
able to let the Commodore see the Prince or Dow'ager and, al- 
though they were willing to let him into the palace, it was in- 
expedient for him to see them ; it was not until this was agreed 
to that they were made easy. There must be some reason for 
this difficulty which they do not like to let us know, perhaps 
because it verges too near to the Japanese rule. There was as 
much difficulty in this respect now as there was last summer, 
and perhaps it has been made more stringent upon them since 
then, although from the description of Bettelheim's Chinese who 
saw him last August, there is such a person, and I am told he 
often goes abroad.* However, it was agreed to, and at this 
they left in better humor than they came up. 

Friday, February yd. — Napa. 

The morning was so threatening that it W'as not till 
nearly seven o’clock that the Commodore concluded to go 
to Shui. The maiines were sent ashore immediately and 
Perry left at half past eight o’clock with the promise of a fine 
day. Eight stout fellows were on hand to carry him in 
his sedan and we started at half past nine o’clock ; the number 
of officers was less than at the visit last summer, and the 
absence of the fieldpieces made it a less imposing escort. 

* Doubt is expressed in Commodore Perry's Narrative of the actual existence 
of such a person. 
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The Regent and his associates received us in the palace where 
they had laid out a number of tables in the same room in which 
we w'ere received last summer. Formal professions and saluta- 
tions were exchanged, and the Commodore brought out his 
coins for exchanging with them, the Regent evidently unwilling 
to receive tliem ; There w'ere nine sorts, valued at §49^ in 
all, and they said they would do all they could to get their 
weight in Japanese coins, but declared to the last their non-pos- 
session of such and the difficulty of doing as we desired. After 
a few other compliments we rose and w'ent off to the Regent’s, 
no Prince being brought out for us to see. 

At his residence we found the tables all laid out for a din- 
ner and the various dishes brought on, to the number of twelve 
or fourteen, proved to be far more palatable than any we had 
previously tasted. They were all cooked as stews and there 
was great similarity in the gravy, but not so mach in the viands. 
The w'hole went off in good humor and we left on our return at 
eleven o’clock, the Regent accompanying us to the outer door. 
The walk back was a delightful one, the fresh air and charming 
scenery exhilarating us all ; in fact, no one can get tired of the 
views on the way up to Shui, and the industry of the village is 
now'here better seen. After we reached the ship the presents 
made to every guest wxre assorted — fans, tobacco pouches and 
paper to each, cloth, tobacco-leaf, etc., to the officials. 

In the evening I took a stroll with Dr. Smith, visiting the 
markets and finding the old women well disposed to sell, and 
one 'w’ould be disposed to buy if they had anything worth 
having. 

Saturday, February jyth . — I was ashore at the Napa kung- 
kwan to-day to see after the Japanese coins, but none were to be 
had ; they declare that they liave none and I begin to believe 
them. They soon produced a bill of charges for tlie supplies 
and labor furnished Lieutenant Whiting in his survey at the 
north, amounting in all to SioS, more than as much again as he 
had judged. So, if they will not let us have colas, they are 
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learning to like ours and to charge round prices for all their 
little island furnishes. In their reply to tlie communication 
taken to Shui on Wednesday they say that I.ewchew is a “ little 
out-ofthe-way island off in a corner of the sea ” and entreat the 
Commodore in the greatness of his kindness to have compassion 
on them, and promise to do all he ishes ; but this talk is all 
subterfuge and may be taken for notl’ing. However, as it was, 
I took advantage of it to get some supplies for the engineer’s 
mess and some sailors from tlie “ hlississippi,” telling two of the 
sailors to go into the market and get some stores for themselves, 
which they managed to do. The sailors have contrived to 
supply themselves with many tilings from the markets during 
the time we have been here, and have quite brought over the 
old women tliere to think they are good customers. 

Sunday, pLOrnary ^tli . — I was unalale to move to the 
“ Powhatan ” yesterday, and I had haidly gone aboard that ship 
when I was sent for by the Commodore. I took a final order 
for the Regent to Iru'e the coins ready on his return from 
Japan, telling him that we woukd know whether his professions 
were real by his getting them. I knew tint I.i.uteiant Brown 
had gone for them, to make a List trial, and was quite sure he 
would not succeed. On reaching the flagship I saw a large 
number of presents with cards, in return for tliose handed in on 
Friday, spread out on the deck ; tlnsc were in return for the 
barrel of whiskey and flour and a lot of garden tools given 
them yesterday. They were all received, and the boats had 
left for the shore when Lieutenant Brown and Ichirazichi came 


off, bringing back our coins and a paper from tlic Regent 
stating his inability to obtain any in exchange. The Commo- 
dore declined to see them, but on hearing the paper read 
ordered all the presents back into the boat and gave them his 
own communication to take to the Regent with the coins he had 
given him at tlic palace. In doing tliis I tliink Terr)- acted like 
a disappointed ciii.d, and v. '.s pivjued at L'Cng unai d; to effect 
the exchange of coins he had set his Inart on. He bids me tell 
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them that he asks only for what is reasonable, and that the 
exchange of national coins is a sign of friendship ; these islanders 
are known and allowed to have no mint of their own, but a 
breach of amity is made to depend on their furnishing the coins 
of another land, which they dcm' to have or be able to get. I 
think this matter was carried much too far and, as I will tell no 
lie for Perry or anyone else, I never told them he a.sked only 
what is reasonable. I was much vexed at the rej'ection c f these 
sundries and hoped the Regent would send the shovels and 
hoes, flour and whiskey, presented to him yesterday, back in 
like manner. He has doubtle.ss exerted himself and can do so 
still farther, and it was well to leave our coins in his hands, but 
that matter, as Ichirazichi said, had nothing to do with the 
presents sent. If the coins desired were Lewchewan the case 
would be materially altered ; as it is, I think Perry is in th.e 
wrong in pressing the exchange to such a degree. 

Alonday, February 6th . — A signal was made for me this 
morning early and, on reaching the “ Susquehanna,” I found Mr. 
Randal there and the li.st of the presents brought off yesterday 
lying on the table. He said the articles themselves were then 
at the house in Tumai, and that the interpreter had been with 
him yesterday, apparently very desirous of getting off to the 
ship. On going ashore with him I sent for Ichirazichi who came 
after a long delay and said he had nothing to do further in the 
matter, that the list had been brought there and that the com- 
munication had been sent up to Shui, but no coins had yet been 
procured. However, we got pigs, poultry and potatoes which 
are now more valuable than coins, in my opinion, the purveyors 
having bestirred themselves on seeing their profits were depart- 
ing and brought down the largest lot of eatables to the beach 
that had before been .seen in Lcwchcwn I pitied this interpreter, 
for I doubt not he is in an unpleasant dilemma, and w'ould 
willingly sell all these presents to relieve liirn.self from the 
difliculty of taking tiiem Ivtck to Sliui. He perliaps states 
tilings pretty much as he desires them to be, and a course of 
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such conduct soon brings him into some troublesome explana- 
tions, though in the main I doubt not that he is honest. 

The Commodore thinks that ns he has once set out to get 
the coins and bclie\'es that they are to be found in the country, 
it will not do to retreat from the attempt, and such a determina- 
tion is the best way of dealing if we were sure the coins were to 
be had by them after a little pressure. The matter is now left 
until we come back, and I am inclined to think the authorities 
will try to get some if possible. 

After dinner h.alf a dozen of us went to Shui, attracted by 
the pleasant afternoon, to take a .stroll. The country looks 
exceedingly pretty, freshened as it has been by the recent rains 
and brought out in all its beauty b\- the high cultivation it is 
under. We got up to the highest part of the castle walls and 
enjoyed the pleasant vieiv in ail directions b\' the light of the 
setting sun which cast a cl'.eorful glow over the charming land- 
scape. Few prc.-pccts could d-.light the eye more, but how great 
an increase of intere.'-.t would be given to it if one could feel that 
these villages and torvns were the abode of a Christian people ! 

Tuesday, Tebruary ’j !''- — This morning all the steamers 
were under way betimes for the Land of the Rising Sun, and 
we had hardly gone fifteen milcs before the “ Saratoga *' came in 
sight, she having been seen, it was supposed, by a light the 
night before, w hen a gun was fired from the fl.igship. After a 
short stoppage and a visit to the “ Susquehanna ” by the captain, 
she went on to Napa, leaving some of her cattle and sheep on 
the “ hlissis.-iippi.” By her I had a line from Shanghai, which the 
rebels still had in their possession, but trade was going on pretty 
much as ever, fighting on one side of the town and trafficking 
on the other. 

During th. later part of.th.c day wc came in siglit of 
O-hima, the luge ishm..! lying ujrth of Lewcliew and appearing 
in its geiKi'.u ie.'.’ .iie.-, IE -t IP', iic.j til it island, love, v, oodcd and 
cultivated. \\ iKt’iCi :t .-'’upj.uits as den-c a jj p sl.ition is 
doubtful. 
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Saturday, Ichruaiy \ i th . — We liave boon highly favored in 
our trip to Japan, liaving had .smooth seas and, for a part of the 
way, fair winds. The high land of klzu and the islands off the 
Bay of Yedo came in sight this afternoon and a patch of rocks, 
too, which are said not to have been seen on the former trip. 
The winds have become very [jiercing though th.c thermometer 
indicates not much more than 40^"' Tali. As it was toward 
evening the Commodore lay oft the month, drifting about until 
the morning, although the moon gave sufficient light to see the 
land by. It is a bitter night in the rainy, driving, north winds* 
and we ought to be thankful for protecting mercies. 

Sunday, Fehuary \2tJ1 . — The .steamers were all pressing 
on towards the land w hich was almost everywhere white with 
snow on the hills. As we neared it below Cape Idzu we erelong 
described two of our ships and ran up a coast none of us were at 
first able to recognize ; and judging that Oo-sima or Volcano 
Island was correctly laid down, sujiposed it to be off Cape King 
on the eastern side of the Baj- of Yedo. It was ascertained, 
however, after a time, that we were in the Bay of Simoda where 
the British man-of-war, “ hlariner,” anchored in 1850; and 
where too we soon learned that the “ Macedonian ” was ashore. 
Consequently, she must first be got off, and this the “ Missis- 
sippi” did, dragging her into deep water, when all the ships lay 
for the night w here they were, the “ Lexington ” coming up in the 
evening from sea. Some towns of considerable size were ob- 
seiA'ed along this bay, but not many boats were seen, owing 
probably to the cold wind deterring all coming out for mere 
curiosity. The news of our arrival was perhaps made known 
by some of the fires we saw lighted on the beach and hills, but 
more likely by couricis started for the capital. 

lilonday, Fcl’nia/y i tjt/i . — At anchor above Saru-.sima. 

During the night the wind went down, and the bay become 
smooth as could be wished. Towards sunrise one of the most 
glorious scenes e\'cr beheld was to be .seen b}- those who were 
up, but I was not out till after sunrise. Mount Fusi lay right 
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before us clothed with a pure mantle of snow, and all the high 
points of the landscape were of the same dazzling white, includ- 
ing the island of Oo-sima, from which the smoke now could 
plainly be seen rising ard settling in a lustrous cloud above the 
summit, through which the rays of the sun shed a peculiar bright- 
ness. The shores of the bay were destitute of snow, and the 
dun brown of some pnits with the dull green of the pineries 
added other contrasting sha*des to the snow', rendering the whole 
variegated and beautiful. As tiie sun rose to view, the tops of 
Fusi and other hills w'cre touched with a roseate hue which dis- 
appeared as it came further up, but the brilliancy of the whole 
compensated for this transitory charm. It w'as a magnificent 
sight in every respect. 

By noon the six ships, each steamer to^\'ing a ship, were 
off the town of Uraga, but the Commodore passed on until he 
came to the American Anchorage some miles above Saru-sima, 
or Monkey Island, where w'e all anchored, the “ Southampton ” 
having been alreadj- here three days, and often visited by the 
officials with whom Captain Bojde managed to communicate. 
The coast was destitute of snow, but its bleak, dun color gave it 
quite a different aspect, so that one might well doubt its identity. 

In the afternoon, after having dodged here and there for 
an hour or two in pursuit of us, the Japanese officials came off 
to us, four in number, two military men whom we saw last July 
at Kuri hama and .the two interpreters. They came to the 
“ Powhatan ” after having visited the flagship, and w'ere received 
in the deck-cabin by Captain Adams. Their chief object was to 
inform us that a person of higher rank was coming aboard to- 
morrow to consult respecting an interview and the reception of 
the Emperor s letter. They wished to know why we had 
anchored so far above Uraga, from which it was a long way for 
them to come, and desired us to go down off that town, at least 
in one vessel, so that we should be more accessible ; this move 
was declined on account of the more secure anchorage at pre- 
sent occupied where there was no fear of winds. Their proposi- 
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tion was made evidently only to make it more convenient for 
them to get off to us, th.ough a dislike of our going nearer the 
capital may have had its influence. In windy weather it would 
be a dreary sail for them to come up in open boats from Uraga, 
though they can come a good waj' by land and sav^e the boating. 
They left in good spirits and towards the last intimated that the 
answer to the Tresident’s letter would be a fav'orable one. The 
number of attendants was greater than Yezaimon brought with 
him last year, but all equally well bred as those. 

Tuesday, Tebrnary iqAv. — American Anchorage. 

The official spoken of j'csterday came about noon w'ith 
two colleagues. The name 'of the first was Kurokawa Ka- 
hiyoyc, jll ‘ind, as near as we could ascertain, he 

filled the post of prefect in the principality of Idzu, resident at 
Uraga, a higher officer than Yczaimon and, from the imperial 
coat of lily-leaf arms worked on his breast under the outer 
tunic, perhaps connected with the supreme government as a 
deputy on its part in this important port. His coadj’utors were 
called Yoshioka Rlotohei, ^ ^ , and Hirayama Kenziro, 

lU , whose official position we did not learn, but one 

of them was evidently nearly equal in counsel to the principal 
man. More attendants came than yesterday, one of whom w’as 
a lad who maintained his post close by Kahiv'oj-e am.id all the 
confusion, holding his master’s long sword bolt upright in his 
hand during the long interview. It reminded one of the pages 
of the middle ages w'hose duties comprised such services. 

After accommodating the party with chairs as well as we 
could, and some of them with other conveniences too, the 
interview commenced with their making an apology for not 
coming sooner by reason of the distance from Uraga, and beg- 
ging us to move at least one of the ships down opposite that 
town for convenience of their going to and fro. It presently 
was evident that these officials came to arrange about an inter- 
view' on shore with an envoy from Yedo who they observed 
had the answer from tlic Ifmpcror to deliver ; and that as the 
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President’s letter was of so polite and pacific a character, the 
reply would likewise be favorable, and they hoped vve should 
be able to arrange amicably for this interview. They then 
said that Hamakawa, a town in the Bay of Simoda near where 
the “ Macedonian ” grounded, was a very convenient and large 
place for it, but this town was decidedly rejected. i\t last they 
intimated that as the town of Uraga had been selected by the 
government at Yedo they had no authority to change it ; though 
they had come to settle the preliminaries of a meeting there. They 
urged that as we had made no objections to the place of meeting 
last season on a barren, uninhabited beach at Kuri hama, and 
had delivered the President’s letter there, and that as Uraga was 
a large town set apart for the proposed interview, where officials 
resided, and where it would be more convenient for them to 
prepare for it, all propriety was in their favor and we ought to 
accede to them and at least move one ship down off Uraga. 
We proposed some place 'oetween the ships and Yedo, to which 
they declined, alleging that there was none suitable, and said we 
would state all they had said to the Commodore, which Captain 
Adams did by note. This gave a chance for a respite, and 
they all got up to sec the engine and other parts of the ship, in 
which some took an interest in one thing, some in another. Our 
first visitor of last j'ear, Saboroske, was here to-day, and took a 
minute admeasurement and plan of the big gun on the quarter- 
deck ; he seemed to be a secretary and had a convenient set of 
writing tools with him which he used in his hand. Others also 
had these portable writing tools. A few of the visitors came 
into the wardroom where cake and wine were giv'en them ; 
most of the first they wrapped in nose-p.apeis to carry home. A 
comparison of swoids with ours was then made, and they 
seemed pleased that theirs were the sharpest. Many objects of 
wonder to them were exhibited, but they repressed all exclama- 
tions of surprise and talked little among themselves. 

After a while we were all again seated, and as Perry had 
refused to stir lower down Captain Adams got them to take the 
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proposal ashore that an officer should be appointed with whom 
he would go ashore and select a suitable place, and they might 
return with the answer in two or three days. We suggested 
Kanagawa far up the bay, but that was negatived, and every 
period brought us around again to Uraga as the appointed and 
best place. If we had had one of Joshua’s 24-hour sunshine 
daj's they would doubtless have tarried longer, and seemed at 
last dissatisfied with our refusal to go down the bay and take up 
with their place of meeting. Thej' taiked a good deal among 
themselves, but never confusedlj', waiting each on the other, 
the two principal ones doing most of the confabulation. 

Among other things they said they hoped no surveying 
parties would go out wh.ile negotiations were going on, but this 
desire could only be referred to the Commodore. We had a 
good deal of sport in exchanging cards and autographs, for 
which they seem to have always a strong desire, according to 
all travelers ; their cards are always in running Chinese char- 
acters, if these are to be taken as samples, from two to three 
inches long and one to one and a half inches wide. A variety 
of articles v/ere placed in their capacious bosoms, into wliich 
they found their way by putting their hand back in their sleeves. 
Some of the party had eight or nine garments on, one over the 
other, and all were clad warmly and all bareheaded. In the 
course of conversation the intepreter said that they understood 
that I was not coming back this year, but I have no idea how 
such an impression was received by them. On the whole the 
interview passed off pleasantly, and our visitors were apparently 
gratified at what they saw. 

Wednesday, debruary \^th . — Bay of Yedo. 

Preparations are making on board for receiving the Com- 
modore on board this ship, but he is just now too unwell to 
move about much ; it is rather inconvenient for him to be in 
another shiji while negot'ations proceed in Lliis one. The weather 
is pleasant now, cold enough to make it agreeable walking on 
deck for a long time and yet not too cold for writing or reading. 
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The younger interpreter came to-day about two o’clock 
with a party of friends, most of whom had not been aboard 
before, and whose object was chiefly to sec the ship. Among 
them was a third interpreter from Nagasaki who spoke con- 
siderable English with a good accent, though he did not talk 
much until we began to go over the ship, when Iris curiosity 
was so excited that he liad questions to ask as well as much to 
see. The official part of the visit today was to inform Captain 
Adams that in case he wished anything, as wood or water, or 
to call for other officers, if he would send a boat inshore, 
persons would meet him and convey the message. No answer 
was returned about mectin>T a deputv to consult with him 
relating to the place of interview, and the visit was rather un- 
interesting. The forward deck was well crowded while the 
Japanese were looking at the guns, and another comparison of 
swords was gone through with ; they hold ours in small esteem 
from their being so dull, regarding the metal as inferior. 

Towards evening we remarked a large number of boats 
anchored inshore, at intervals, and a few outside, the whole 
looking like an attempt at placing guard-boats around us. If 
they persist in this there will be cause of trouble found erelong, 
I fear, for not to do something will render the boats ridiculous 
in their own eyes. The number of boats seen in the bay during 
the day fully equals the number seen last summer, but we are 
now out of the way of the ferry which plies acro-^s from Uraga, 
and only a few come around to see the sliip. The gulls hover 
around the fleet in numbers, attracted by the offal. On shore 
we can see the people cutting grass and fagots of bushwood 
among the pines, bringing them off in all probability for fire- 
wood. No snow lies on the shores anywhere in sight, but the 
mountains in the distance northwest are snou’-capped and 
almost rival Mount Fusi in elevation. 


Jhiitsda}\ February \6!h . — Bay 
About two o'clock Tatsno.-.ke 
came onboard, none of whom wei-e 


of Yedo. 

and a ixartj’ oi gentlemen 
before in the sliip, to my 
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knowledge. The leading officer was a pleasant but forward 
man and had almost nothing to communicate, the principal ob- 
j'ect of their visit being to see the ship. They told us that the 
high officer had not yet come from Yedo, but desired us in 
strong terms to move back to Uraga where communication 
could more easily be carried on. Tlicy said they were sent to 
beg the commander to take care of his health and to inquire 
after it. In due time the chief man brought out from his bosom 
a parcel of navy buttons which had been giv'cn yesterday to 
the boatmen alongside, and had been taken from them and 
now returned in this ridiculous manner. I asked them if they 
deemed us to be children that they trilled so with us, and told 
them such was not the conduct of men and friends towards each 
other. They told me to-day that the siogoun had died in the 
tenth month of last j^ear, but that the nengo of Kayei was still 
continued and this -Aas its seventh j'car, although a new incum- 
bent had the seat. Such a mode of reckoning must throw his- 
tory and chronology into some confusion ; and i it shows too the 
duplicity of the people, for no other adequate cause for such a 
step can be assigned than to deceive by confirming the impression 
that the same monarch still reigns. A day or two ago one of 
our visitors told me that the Mikado had resigned, but I did not 
ask him then whether the siogoun was dead, supposing from the 
nengo being the same that he had not died, as we heard 
reported. One of our visitors to-day was 71 years old, and I 
observed that the Japanese have the same habit of showing their 
finsrers to indicate small numbers which the Chinese have. 
Most of the time till after four o'clock was taken up in walking 
about the ship, in visiting the wardroom where Dr. Maxwell 
tried unsuccessfully to electrize them, while others showed them 
pictures, swords, pistols and other things to entertain them, and 
in examining the machinery. Their numerous inquiries to see 
the engine indicate the interest it has excited, and I told them 
that when we readied Yedo the Emperor and Ids councillors 
must come off to sec it also ; the look of doubt and surprise was 
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all of their answer which came outside. The manners of the 
chief man, whose name I’ve forgotten, \\ ere so pert, and he was 
so disobliging and acted so silly in relation to the buttons that 
the officers in the ship are not inclined to show them any more 
civilities when they come aboard until they exhibit some desire 
or intention to reciprocate. This was particular!)’ offensive in 
this man when he refused to show a pretty bag hanging at his 
girdle containing some kind of medicine. 

There was a grand review and inspection of boats to-day 
wliich afforded all some entertainment ; peiliaps 450 men were 
prepared for action, and the whole fleet made a pretty show. 

A surveying party went out to-d.ij’, a few of whom stepped 
on shore and others had intercourse with native boats. The 
conduct of the Japanese will be tested as this survey of the harbor 
proceeds. 

Fnday, Ftbrnary \jtlt. — To-day was a rainy, chilly day 
and no visitors came off, nor were many boats seen in the bay. 
Whales frequently appear in these waters, probably cows which 
come in here to calve ; some of them have been seen forty feet 
long. Gulls of several colors constantly play around the ship 
attracted by offal. On shore the j'oung wh.eat, or some other 
green grain, begins to revive the summer garb. 

Saturday, February iS/Zr — Bay of Yedo. 

A small party, of whom Saboroske was the chief man, 
came on board about one o’clock to-dajq bringing among 
other news the information that one of the chief councillors 
and his coadjutors had arrived at Uraga, and wished the 
Commodore to go there and receive him and the reply to 
the President’s letter. The same reasons were adduced and 
the same objections brought against tiiis step as had been 
repeatedly go.ne over with ; on this occasion it ended by 
giving them in wsiting the refusal of the Commodore to go 
down there, but he would send a .ship and bring the com- 
missioner up to this ancliorage. The name gi\'en to tire com- 
missioner t>day diffors from tliat hancied in on Wednesday, 
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which was Lin, ; now it is Hiiayama Kenzir5, ^ [Jj ^ H 
jIjS, and his title is less exalted, being styled Revdsor of Docu- 
ments and General Counselor and Director of Affairs of the 
Frontier of Japan, H ® ^ ^ jS I® His 

two colleagues have no titles, at least none given to us ; their 
names are Yamamoto Bonnoske, and Mayeda 

YotarS, ^ HI ^ might infer from the title of the 

Commissioner that it was given him for this occasion. 

Saboroske brought a box of confectionery to-day, which 
consisted of a few varieties of candied j'ams of fruits. His 
activity of mind is remarkable, and he improv'es on acquaint- 
ance ; to-day he took the measurements of the ship with a fish- 
line, and has previously taken dimensions of the guns on the 
deck and their appurtenances. He seems to be a secretary of 
Yezaimon, but does little else at our interviews than take notes. 
When the paity left to-day after taking the written paper, Tats- 
noske was told that the morrow was our Sabbath when we did 
no business. P'rom their conduct to-day there is doubtless a 
decided determination to get us back to Uraga, and we shall 
perhaps have to gi\'e in and go down there. 

The Commodore moved aboard the “ Powhatan ” to-day, 
but was too ill to do anything, and suffers a great deal of pain, 
the result of his cold caught on the passage up the bay. The 
“ Southampton ” went up the bay some five or six miles yester- 
day evening to assist the surveying parties. 

Sunday, Febniary igth . — Bay of Yedo. 

I attended service in the “Mississippi” this morning and heard 
Old Hundred sung by nearly all the ship’s company. Notwith- 
standing our desire for quiet Kahiydye came again about two 
o’clock with a party, bringing a present of radishes, greens, eggs, 
chickens, oranges, confectionery and onions, altogether amount- 
ing to 3000 articles and over. They were given some tea and 
biscuit in return, which they accepted willingly. After a good 
deal of circumlocution, drinking, walking about, counting the 
articles brought, looking at pistols and pictures, and doing other 
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unimportant things, the rest of the party left the room without 
apparent cause, Tatsnoske alone remaining, who drew his chair 
up and told us confidentially that it was the express command 
of the siogoun to the commissioner’ that the interview should be 
at Uraga, and all those interested in the matter on their part 
hoped no impracticable obstacles would be interposed to this 
plan on our part ; for, as the hhnperor at Yedo was willing to 
grant all we asked and permit a trade, this opposition would 
only impede wliat otherwise was likely to go on amicably. 
They understood our reasons for not wishing to move such 
ships into dangerous places, and would state them to him, and 
also our proposition that he himself should apply for further 
instructions to Yedo, if it were possible to hav'c the place of 
meeting elsewhere. This colloquy was ended by our request 
that what he had told us might be given in writing to-morrow or 
next day, addressing Perry directly so that he might have a 
reliable document. They soon after all departed, leaving us 
under the impression that we shall obtain a great part of what 
we ask for, and this large cumshaw of provisions increases this 
view. 

During the afternoon one of the Japanese complained of 
colic, and Saboroske took out a small box of tutenag having 
three compartments in which were gilt pills, salts and other 
medicines, the neatest homeopathic arrangement j'ou ever saw. 
Taking another pill he mixed it in water and gave it to the 
patient who soon felt relieved ; it was perhaps a preparation of 
opium. The skill of the man in preparing the dose showed that 
he was no novice at it. 

Monday, Febrnary zoth . — Bay of Yedo. 

The surveying boats have had considerable fiicndly inter- 
course with the people along the beach and in boats, to-day and 
on Saturday, and erelong there seems likely to spring up a pleas- 
ant understanding. The people are evidently willing to culti- 
vate kind feelings with their visitors. 

Kaheyoye and his friends came again to-day, bringing a 
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letter from Commissioner Lin and a number of his colleagues, in 
which they desired the Commodore to go to Uraga ; in reply he 
proposed to send Captain Adams down in one of the ships and 
bring them up if they wished to come. He stated his intention, 
also, in his reply, to take the ships up the bay to safer moorings, 
and added that as he was sent to Yedo by his government, to 
Yedo he expected to go, where also he could show tlie presents 
sent out and exhibit their mode of manipulation. They agreed 
to Captain .'Adams’ going down. Kaheyoye also brought a cut 
shell as a private present for Perry who returned a lithograph 
of a steamer that seemed to please the official much. A 
hundred oysters in shells were also brought for Captain 
Adams. The day passed off pleasantly and they seemed gratified 
at the prospect of an amicable settlement and the opening of 
intercourse. Truly, we may say that God has gone before and 
prepared our way among this people, and I hope it is to be for 
their lasting benefit too. If a place of meeting is appointed fur- 
ther up the bay we may hope to reach Yedo, the goal of our 
expectations. 

Tuesday, February 2 \st . — Bay of Yedo. 

A deputation of some low-ranked officials came off about a 
quarter of eight, a.m., to see if Captain Adams was going to 
Uraga, and to accompany him there, but I did not learn 
whether tliey intended to take him with them. They wished me 
again and again to go with them, taking me by the sleeve, 
and wishing to ascertain the reason for not making one of 
the party. The “ Yandalia ” got down near Saru-sima where 
she anchored in the afternoon, a violent storm of rain pre- 
venting further progress ; so that the commissioners are likely 
to be kept waiting longer than they perhaps wish. Tlie desire 
of these officials to get an interview at Uraga indicates the mind 
of the court, I think, not to do much to assist us to reach Yedo, 
knowing perhaps that they cannot make us as .“ respectfully 
submissive ” as their Dutch visitors, and fear they will thereby 
lose caste among the people. 
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The people seem to have no such apprehensions, and an in- 
tercourse has commenced among them from the boats sent to 
survey which is plainly a voluntary exhibition of their goodwill 
and laudable curiosity towards “ far-traveled strangers.” The 
camellias, forty feet high, chestnut trees, a species of Laurus, 
pines, cedars and other plants new to us, all possess unusual in- 
terest on entering a land so long shut out. In fact the gradual 
entrance into so peculiar a land in the way we have come, one 
thing opening after another, is not the least of the charms of the 
Expedition. 

Wednesday, February '2.2nd . — Bay of Yedo. 

I thought that we should be unvisited to-day, but a large 
company of gentlemen came on board about half past nine 
o’clock, a part only of whom had been here before, to hear the 
salute fired by the ships on Washington’s birthday. They rambled 
about as they pleased, and all seemed disposed to be entertained. 
One who had often been on board showed me a book of twenty 
leaves giving an account of cannons, guns, revolvers, swords and 
other arms, illustrated with neat and accurate drawings of each, 
diagrams of their various portions, so that a clear idea could be 
obtained of each implement. It was printed at Yedo last October* 
and I imagine that much of the information in it is a digest of what 
was seen aboard the “ Susquehanna ” last summer, though the 
author must have had some European work on gunnery to copy 
his drawings from. It was neatly printed, and the owner declined 
to let me have it on any account. He was carefully examining 
the guns while going through the ship. I endeavored to make 
the principle of the telegraph, which was set up to-day and in good 
operation, intelligible to one or two of our visitors, and made them 
comprehend that ideas could be conveyed along the wires by 
means of the machinery now exhibited, but how it was done was 
the mystery which their partial knowledge and my inaptitude on 
such a topic could not reach. However, what was understood 
is likely to arouse attention. 

The party which went ashore found kind treatment, and 
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people of all sorts were curious to see the strangers. They went 
into a large village where the women were not behind the men in 
curiosity. Some laborers in a quarry were tattooed or marked 
on the right shoulder, which they pointed out as if it was a dis- 
tinctive mark. The island we call Webster’s Island, or Natsu- 
sima, is uninhabited, but affords a pretty ramble. The village 
of Kanezao lies inland west of it, and perhaps is the one visited 
to-day. The general condition of these villagers is not so com- 
fortable, our officers think, as of those Chinese who live about 
Canton. Houses are neatly thatched, mostly of wood or mud. 

Friday, February 2yth . — Bay of Yedo. 

Yesterday the wind blew so hard that there was no such 
thing as going ashore, nor did any natives come to the ship. I 
was busy all day in putting the press up and looking up the 
various articles belonging to the printing department which, 
however, are so few as to be of little use, especially the assort- 
ment of type. 

This morning the steamers ail w'eighed anchor to go up the 
bay, leaving the “ Rlacedonian ” to wait for the “ Saratoga.” The 
day was beautiful, and we passed up within a seeing distance of the 
shore, sounding ail the time and feeling our way till we reached 
the point attained by tlie “ Mississippi ' ’ last summer and anchored. 
The people along shore were much excited by the spectacle, and 
as soon as we stopped, boats containing parties of men and 
women came to look at the strange wheeled craft, many of them 
near enough to get biscuit and other things thrown to them. 
While two or three were thus pleasing themselves and us, a 
government boat came shoving into their midst, driving them ofi 
w'ith cries, they themselves hastening off in all directions. One 
or two were overhauled and one man soundly thrashed with a 
stick as a memorial to the others. The Commodore was about 
sending an officer with orders, to be conveyed by Sam Patch, 
that if these government boats drove the people off he would 
drive them off. However, all sorts of boats were soon out of 
our reach, but the incident is not of promising auguiy in respect 
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to the feelings of the government at our coming up the bay, 
while it evinces the eagerness of the people. By the evening sun 
Yedo was plainly seen over the point in a northerly direction, 
the city reaching along a hillside and apparently of great area. 
Some of the surveying boats went near enough to see the sea wall 
of the city and its embrasures. This evening many fires are 
seen here and there and hundreds of curtains were stretched 
along the shore, all of which could not be for defenses or troops. 

Saturday, February 2'^tli . — Off Kanagawa. 

Captain Adams came back this morning about nine o’clock 
from his visit to Uraga, leaving the “ Vandalia ” some way down 
the bay. He brought a reply in Dutch and Chinese from the im- 
perial commissioner, signed in the former Hayasi Dai haku kami 
(or Haj’asi, the great counsellor prince, or something like this), 
but in Cliinese, as Lin, member of the imperial council, alone, 
with no other persons joined with him. At the interview Captain 
Adams asked for the cards of the officers he was talking with, 
but neither of the three were written like the title of the one 
who applied to the Commodore. This letter acknowledged the 
propriety of the reference to European and American customs in 
embassadors from foreign countries repairing to the capitals of 
the country they visited, and there delivering their errands at 
court, but plead its inapplicability to Japan, as the Emperor had 
decided otherwise, that his commissioner must repair to Uraga 
where preparations had been made for the interview, and con- 
cluding by urgently requesting the Commodore to return to that 
place for this purpose. No alternative was, however, proposed 
in the paper in case we held out, such as refusing to see Perry 
elsewhere, or anything of a decisive nature. A longer letter 
from our old friend Yezaimon was also brought to Captain 
Adams in which the same things w'ere adduced, no alternative 
being possible ; this last letter was written in a friendly spirit 
and indicated, at least, that the Japanese were not prepared yet 
to bleak off negotiations in case we refused to go back to 
Uraga. 
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Captain Adams said that the place arranged was at the edge 
of the town, in a narrow place between two hills of no great 
elevation, one of which had been scaiped at considerable outlay 
of labor to accommodate the buildings erected for the interview, 
these last being a few rods only from the shore. The build- 
ings were larger than those at Kurihama and the tables and 
covered trays seen in some of the rooms showed that there were 
to be preparations made for an entertainment on a large scale. 
The meeting with Captain Adams was not long and, after deliver- 
ing the Commodore’s letter, turned on the propriety of the 
squadron returning to Uraga and the peremptoriness of the 
siogoun’s commands on that point. In reply the same old 
reasons were alleged why the ships could not lie there, instancing 
the bad weather then extant before them all as an argument 
patent to all. Tea, sweetmeats and saki were handed around to 
all, the waiters kneeling when presenting the cups. Those who 
spoke to the prince, or chief officei", humbled themselves like 
slaves, and they were the highest «tificers who had been on board 
our ships where, however, no one kneeled to them. Such 
abj'ectness must humiliate the person who does it in his own 
eyes, or, if it does not, it only shows how deeply it has already 
abased him. The interview being over, all returned to the ship, 
though they thought it not unlikely they would have to .stay 
ashore all night. Yezaimon sent Captain Adams a small present, 
parts of it proving the low opinion he entertained for us, or else 
showing how deba.sed he was himself. 

On hearing all these points and reading these communica- 
tions, the question of returning to Uraga was discussed, the 
Commodore still holding to his views not to return down the bay 
at any rate. There was a great probability that the Japanese 
would hold off, but it was quite as important for them to obey 
the Emperor in holding the meeting , as it was to have it at 
Uraga. Of course, no one would blame him at Washington or 
elsewhere for finally going back there rather than lose the treaty, 
and every country had the right to choose what way it would 
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receive foreign officials ; but there was yet no risk of losing what 
Hayashi had said the Emperor had decided to grant, and no 
precedent could be drawn from European courtesy and re- 
ciprocal interchange of diplomats to illustrate one’s conduct with 
a people which ignored all such relations. I approved the decision 
not to return, though I would rather have gone there than risk 
losing all. Yet I do not at all like the way in which this nation is 
spoken of bj’’ the Commodore and most of the officers, calling 
them savages, liars, a pack of fools, poor devils ; cursing them 
and then denying practically all of it by supposing them worth 
making a treaty with. Truly, what sort of instruments does 
God work with ! 

Much to our surprise, Yezaimon and two interpreters, one 
of whom, Namura Gohadjiro, has lately come into action and 
enunciates better than either of the others, came on board. They 
were received in the rear room on account of Captain McClung’s 
illness, where tea and toddy and cakes were served as usual. 
He said he had come to get the answer to the letter brought up 
by Captain Adams, and it was promised to be ready by Monday 
noon. Intimations were given that if they would bring us wood 
and water we would pay for it, to which they answered that they 
could be furnished by bringing them up from Uraga, and hoped 
our boats would not go ashore to get them. \Ve rejoined that 
we were not in need of such supplies and, as w-c knew wood and 
water could both be procuicd ashore near us, it was needless for 
them to bring such things from Uraga, and we would not go 
there to get them. They must themselves have seen two days 
ago how rough it was at Uraga and how impossible it would 
have been to receive supplies from off shore. All this talking 
occupied some time, during which several things were exhibited 
and an india-iubber globe which Perry made Yezaimon a pre- 
sent oi examined ; he was quite as polite and chatty as usual and 
we w ere glad to see him, and he apparently to see us. 

Again the question of going down to Uraga was brought 
forward, and declined, “ Well, then, can you go ashore near 





View of Yokohama Ilarliour when Commodore Perry was first sighted. 
(From a Japanese print of the time.) 
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here this afternoon and pick out a suitable place ? ” said he to 
Captain Adams. Thus the whole point was given in, and this 
was doubtless decided on by the commissioner at Uraga as soon 
as he heard the ships had gone up the bay. The manner in 
which it was done showed that Yezaimon was sent up to settle 
a place for the interview before we got any nearer Yedo, but it 
came in during the com'’ersation, as a man gives up a desperate 
case, by a complete turn-round. A place was pointed out in 
shore where he supposed a good spot could be found, and it 
was decided to go immediately, it being now a quarter of three 
o’clock. Captain Buchanan went with Captain Adams in 
another boat, preceded by Yezaimon, and taking a southwest 
direction, we landed about five miles from the ships, sounding to 
ascertain the deepest water, at a hamlet below Kanagawa called 
Yokohama. The Commodore demands a locality which can be 
covered by the shipping. A vacant spot of ground w’as selected 
near the hamlet, now covered with a promising wheatfield, as 
suitable for the interview' ; it was coolly proposed before reach- 
ing this spot to demolish three or four houses in the village to 
make room for the new buildings necessary^, Yezaimon seeming 
to think the property of the villagers of not the slightest 
consideration. He was always spoken to by them on their 
knees, none of them wearing swords and showing plainly their 
low condition by their dress and miserable habitations. The 
fields were highly cultivated, but the dw'dlings indicated little 
thrift, and the village was rendered unsavory by the numerous 
vats, thatched over to retain urine, compost and other manuring 
substances from evaporating, which lined the waysides. Many of 
the dw'ellings w'ere built of dried mud and straw supported by 
cross j'oists and beams, a few of boards more neat looking than 
these, if not warmer, and the maj'ority of posts and sliding doors. 
No regularity was observ'ablc in the streets or size of the lots 
which, consequently, gave the village the appearance of an in- 
congruous collection of huts and sites, and not nearly so regular 
and pleasing as the villages around Napa. A few’ houses were 
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tiled, the ridges being smaller than in China and impartir^ a 
neater look to the roof which, as well as the walls, were white- 
washed white and slate in a pretty manner. The walls of these 
houses were fully two and a half feet longer at the base than at 
the eaves. We saw a machine made of two rollers inserted in a 
frame, having each a short screw at their ends working close in 
each other's thread, intended to clean cotton of its seeds, some 
of which were lying by it. The cotton had a very short staple. 
Many rude presses were seen to press oil from seeds and others 
from fishes, now not in use. One loom for weaving mats, a 
mere frame to stretch the warp on, was observed ; but most of 
the houses were shut up. Hedges of living plants, or more com- 
monly of dried bamboo branches or other trees, surrounded all 
the yards and gave a slovenly appearance to the farmstead, from 
the leaves and broken twigs lying on the ground, added to which 
the farm gear was left scattered in the yard. No windows nor 
chimneys were seen to admit light into the rooms, or for smoke 
to go out. The roofs were nearly the thickness of a foot, made 
of a sort of reed cultivated for the purpose ; a fire breaking out 
in such houses would almost certainly involve all its neighbors in 
its flames. The camellia trees were in full flower and appeared 
beautiful when disposed in hedges ; many trees were just burst- 
ing into leaf. 

In one part of the village a large collection of a hundred 
gravestones led us to ask where the people were buried, and we 
were told that the bodies were placed outside of the village and 
their epitaphs here. Many of the inscriptions were in Chinese, 
and on one recent one I observed many characters resembUng 
Tibetan, though I can hardly think they were so, but rather 
charms. Near one of the best dwellings was a domestic shrine 
made with a double door inclosing the adytum in a box some 
four feet high. No paint was seen on any building. 

The men looked healthy and well fed, but the few women 
who let us look at them appeared oddly with their shaven eye- 
brows, and not very tidy. However, the cold weather would 
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induce all to put on whatever clothes their poverty would allow. 
No animals but cats and dogs were noticed in the hamlet. 

Sunday, February ^Slh. — Rev. Mr. Jones held service on 
board ship to-day, but did not preach. The crew generally 
attended, but the marines were paraded on; the quarter-deck out 
of hearing. For the first time on a pleasant day no Japanese 
came on board. The aspect of our affairs is now promising, and 
I cannot but hope that God will hear the prayers offered by his 
people, answered by the success of our Expedition. The peace- 
ful opening of this country will be to this debased, inquiring 
people a great boon. 

Monday, February 27//^.— -Yezaimon and his friends came 
aboard and, after considerable explanation and illustration, 
obtained an imperfect idea of the telegraph which was put in 
operation for their enlightenment. So mysterious a principle as 
the galvanic current requires more previous knowledge of 
electrical and magnetic powers than these people possess to fully 
understand this mode of application, even if we were enough ac- 
quainted with their language to convey a fair description of the 
machine to them. However, the result was understood, I think. 
Yezaimon brought a bushel of wheat done up in a straw bag as 
a present for Buchanan who had asked him for a specimen on 
Siaturday evening. After a while he and his friends went on 
board the “ Susquehanna ” to see her captain and the working of 
the machinery while going in to the anchorage of Yokohama, and 
every part of the engine was shown which could be, much to 
their entertainment. The cabin furnished a new sight to Yezai- 
mon, as he had no chance to see it last year. The usual variety 
of spirits was served out, cards exchanged and good wishes 
given and received. Two 'of the officers were from Yedo, and 
when I told them we must go with these steamers up to that city 
they said it could not be, that there was not water enough and the 
Government would not allow it. “ How can we, who have come 
so far,” asked I in return, "stop short of seeing his majesty? ” 
It is doubtless disappointing to the court that we have reached 
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this point, and would have been still more so had Perry only 
gone higher up, as near as he could get. Some of the presents 
of shellwork from Ye-sima, not far from Kamakura, an island in 
the Bay of Simoda, belonging to Idzu, given by Yezaimon to 
Captain Adams were shown, much to our interest ; it is said to 
be manufactured there only and was really a pretty piece of art 
Some of the glasslike, wiry byssus of the pinna were also seen, 
forming part of this present 

I went off to the “ Susquehanna ” at Yezaimon’s request in his 
boat The necessity of removing the official boats from guard* 
ing the ships against the people generally visiting them was 
strongly urged on him. It would be unpleasant to have a 
collision now as we are forming a treaty, or trying to do so. 

Wednesday, March \st . — Off Kanagawa. 

Yesterday no one came on board in the drizzling rain, which 
I fear will now continue for many days, as the new moon has 
come in with a rainy mist I was engaged all day on the re- 
vision of the treaty. This evening Captain Buchanan gave a 

dinner to Yezaimon and his friends which passed off very well, 
ten of his countrymen sitting down to table with six Americans 
for the first time in the experience of each party. The dinner 
was well served and the Japanese seemed to enjoy themselves 
like he?n vivants, drinking healths and joining in the toasts as if 
they were used to it. Yezaimon proposed the health of the 

President in return for that of the Emperor, and the health of 

the Commodore, captains and officers of the fleet in return for 
his own, in all respects acting with perfect propriety. This 
officer certainly exhibits a breeding and tact in all the novel posi- 
tions in which he is placed that reflects great credit on him and 
shows the culture of the social parts of the Japanese character. 
All of the guests except Saboroske behaved well, but his restless 
curiosity and impudence led him up and down the room at a 
great gait— putting on Captain Buchanan’s cap and looking at 
himself in the glass, hopping behind Yezaimon to take notes, 
bawling across the table, asking the English name for this thing 
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and that, and making himself conspicuous as a braggart can. 
Yet his cleverness shines through all his quirks, even if he did 
pour out a glass of sweet oil to drink it for wine. All the 
guests took parts of the dinner home in their nose papers, wrap- 
ping turkey, pie, asparagus, ginger sweetmeats and other things 
one after the other ; Namura added two spoonfuls of syrup to 
his ginger and thrust the parcel in his bosom. Altogether it 
was a good move, I think, and after dinner they soon returned 
home at sunset, inviting me to go and spend the night ashore, 
which, however, I thought best to decline on account of the 
work just now on hand. Before parting one of them sung a 
song to which another added the refrain or chorus, but such 
music ! The Japanese can be no better than the Chinese if such 
singing pleases their ears. 

Thursday, Ilarch 2nd . — Off Kanagawa. 

No officials came near the ship to-day, and the guard boats 
which have rowed round the ships to prevent natives coming 
near us Irave disappeared, though doubtless the restrictions are 
as close as ever, giv'en from on shore, as no boats come near us. 
The draft of the treaty we propose for them to accept is nearly 
ready, and also Perry’s letter to accompany it, a specimen of 
diplomatic special pleading and foreshortening quite refreshing to 
a beginner, though what is said is well enough, the points 
which are untouched being the completion of the whole subject. 
In the evening I accompanied Captain Adams on shore to sec 
about the progress of the houses, arrange how to land the 
escort and get a walk if we could. There are five buildings, 
the materials being the same as those employed at Uraga which 
have been transported hither. They are to be shingled, and the 
floor matted ; and several rooms like cloisters intimated their 
supposition that it would be necessary to remain in the buildings 
some days. They are cheap affairs and ought to revert to the 
unlucky owner of the despoiled wheatfield as a compensation for 
his crop. A flag was fluttering in front inscribed Goyio, ^ 
to intimate that government had applied its power, and on the 
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limits was another marker called Go-yio chio, ^ ^ or 
Arena used for the Emperor. Many villagers came down to 
see us, but a high officer from Yedo happening to arrive while 
we were there, the crowd drew off to sec him. This magnate 
was followed on foot by a sword-bearer and shield-bearer, but 
we happened to be too far off to see him plainly. No such thing 
as a ramble was possible while so many officials were near, and 
we soon left. 

Friday, March yd . — Yezaimon ate and drank so much at 
Buchanan’s dinner he was unable to come off to the ship as 
requested last night. A new and superior interpreter came with 
Saboroske, named Moriyama Yenoske, who had recently 
returned from Nagasaki, whence he arrived in twenty-five days 
and hurried on at that. He speaks English well enough to 
render any other interpreter unnccessaiy', and thus will assist our 
intercourse greatly. He inquired for the captain and officers of 
the “ Preble,” and asked if Ronald McDonald was well, or if we 
knew him. He examined the machinery and at last sat down at 
dinner in the ward room, giving us all a good impression of his 
education and breeding. Saboroske brought a native map of 
the bay and region contiguous w’hich was copied while he was 
on board. His principal business was to let us know the 
“ Saratoga ” was off the coast, to bring back a hammer found float- 
ing and to arrange respecting watering the ships. He says the 
houses on shore will not be ready for three days yet, so that we 
shall all have time enough to get ready. I suspect the nearness 
to Yedo will bring many spectators from thence. 

Saturday, March \th . — Off Kanagawa. 

A party came to-day for the purpose of bringing an answ'cr 
from the “ Saratoga,” which vessel anchored this evening. They 
remained on board almost two hours, drinking and eating, giving 
me at the same time some practice in talking with them, though 
I got no information from them of any importance. Their chief 
design w-as to get something to eat and a glass of toddy, if one 
might judge of their liking for the refre.shments. One of them 
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took drawings of all the parts of a revolver, chiefly by rubbing 
india ink on a piece of thin paper laid over the things he wished 
to sketch. 

This party afterward repaired on board the “ Mississippi ” 
and there got some more drink. Mr. Spalding was showing 
one of them a prayer book, and, as he turned over the pages, he 
came to a plate containing a cross drawn prominently, where- 
upon he dropped the book as if it had been a hot coal. Pity 
’tis that this symbol is associated in their minds with all that is 
treacherous, dreadful and forbidden. 

Sunday, March ^th. — OffKanagawa. 

Notwithstanding our request, Yezaimon, Moriyama Yenos- 
ke, and others came to-day. It is of little importance to them 
that it is our Sunday, for we still receive them ; they ought to be 
refused if the fourth commandment was held in Jewish respect, 
but what would then be said ? Yezaimon had recovered from 
his dinner the other evening and appeared in usual health. He 
said he would come to-morrow and, after examining the tele- 
graph, would return on shore with Captain Adams to examine 
the house at Yokohama. He asked the number of Perry’s 
escort which was placed at thirty officers and a guard similar to 
last year’s, but was told that no refreshment need be provided for 
the guard. The flags we wished to make for doing honor to the 
siogoun and Commissioner Hayashi were minutely explained to 
him, and he promised to furnish the diagrams for both, and also 
a list of the officials and high personages to whom presents ought 
to be given by us, illustrating both these requests from us by 
telling him that if he was in America he would wish to learn such 
things to avoid blunders. The credentials of Hayashi were also 
demanded to be brought off for inspection by the Commodore, 
his own being already in their hands, j’ust as those of the Prince 
of Idzu were shown last j'ear. A mark of confidence in us 
would be given this j-ear, for they know us better now, in that 
no Japanese troops would be marshaled, and we again assured 
him that the guard was merely to do honor to the occasion. 
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A request was made that if any vessels appeared on the 
coast, as Perry expected some, pilots might be sent off and he 
informed of their arrival. Yezaimon wished to know how much 
coal we should annually want, where we wished a port and what 
sort of provisions. It was replied that no one could tell how 
much coal would be needed, but a port on the southern coast, 
accessible by ships passing on to China or California, where 
such provisions as they had could be also obtained, would be 
wanted. He said the most 'and best coal came from Kiusiu, 
little from Nippon, and none from Sikokf. The Russians w'ere 
supplied with some which was pronounced pretty good. Many 
of these items and requests, especially that relating to the ports 
needed, were deferred to the Commodore’s decision ; they were 
only fishing for answers on the principal points, I think, so that 
they might frame their replies. 

Monday, March (ith . — Yezaimon and his company brought 
off the copy of the commissioner’s credentials and his em- 
blazonry, as he promised yesterday ; the latter was given on one 
of his excellency’s crape overcoats, brought for accuracy. The 
list of persons to whom presents arc due officially consisted of 
him and his three associates preceded by the six councillors ; 
but what a cloud of obscurity rests over the distribution 
of these things to them, from our utter ignorance of the 
persons here named ! The day of meeting was fixed for the 
8th, and, after minutely examining the telegraph and the ship, 
Yezaimon left in Captain Adam’s boat for shore to examine the 
house and its capabilities. While on board Sam Patch* was 
brought before him and questioned a little as to his antecedents, 
but the poor boy was in such a paroxysm of trepidation that he 
hardly knew what he did or ought to do. Prostrate on the 
deck, he murmured some incoherent words, and could not be 
induced to stand up, so terrified did he become under the stern 
eye of Yezaimon who hardly deigned to look at him. I suspect 
the Japanese stand in more awe, and are more abjectly subrais- 
* One of the shipwrecked Japanese sailors in the “ Morrison ” party. 
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sive, than even the Chinese when before their rulers and mag- 
nates. The company to-day was a peculiarly sociable one, and 
I was talking with them all the time, acquiring words and 
practice. 

In the evening I made a visit to the “ Saratoga ” where I 
found the officers much less ill than I was afraid, from what I had 
heard of their cases. Mr. Wayne is the most of an invalid, and longs 
to get home ; this homesickness is the attendant of men-of-war much 
more than I ever supposed, a natural result of the monotonous 
life led and the constant dwelling on the scenes of home. 

Tuesday, March 7 //L— The principal business of to-day has 
been the arrangement of the presents in due divisions according 
to the list of officers given to us, separating for the siogoun all 
those articles intended for him by the government, with others of 
less value, and distributing to the Empress, the six councillors 
and the four commissioners such things as the squadron can 
furnish. 

Yezaimon came about two o’clock to ascertain more partic- 
ulars respecting the escort and time of starting, and, what con- 
cerned himself quite as much, to get some of our cake and wine, 
in which these islanders show an entire belief. From this he 
and Moriyama went to pay Captain Buchanan a visit. 

Wednesday, 3Iarch Zth . — ^The Commodore’s usual good for- 
tune attended him to-day in a fine, clear day, not overmuch cold 
either. In the morning we observed a long line of curtains on 
the beach, and a row of posts each side of the house on shore 
extending down to the water, with curtains stretched along, and 
inclosing the space in front so as to exclude all the view. This 
rather annoyed the Commodore, since it looked like fencing us 
in, as had been done at Uraga with boards, which we desired 
not to be erected ; and he sent Captain Adams and me to 
have them taken dowm. In fact, these curtains are designed 
entirely for show, and to do honor to an occasion ; but Perry 
wants honor to be given in his own style or not at all. A fair 
breeze soon took us ashore, and half a dozen officials came 
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down to the pier which the workmen w^ere laying of sand bound 
up in straw bags to see what we wanted. A few remarks from 
them showed that they feared the Commodore was sick, or 
something else had happened to prevent the meeting. I told 
them that he expected to be ashore at noon, and we had come 
to see the place beforehand, the jetty for landing, etc., and 
suggested that as there would be over thirty boats the curtains 
on each side had better be removed to allow more room along 
the beach for them to arrange. Instantly, the whole curtain 
was folded up, the stakes and ropes removed, and a clear 
beach for landing presented. So the Commodore had his way 
in this, and I think it was a good move, for thus no obstacle 
was placed in the way of a view or a ramble ; but I put it all 
on the ground of a small space for boats, and this satisfied them. 
The rapidity with which the ‘‘fortifications ” disappeared greatly 
amused the people on board ship. 

Yezaimon and his party came on board about ten o’clock 
to conduct the party on shore, and amused themselves with the 
sailors and looking at the gay dresses of the marines. As 
usual, Saboroske was fiying about, crying out at the top of his 
voice from whatever place he happened to be in. The various 
ships sent their boats first to the flagship, and by half past 
eleven all of the guard and officers were ashore, the Commodore 
leaving at noon under a salute from the “Macedonian.” On 
reaching the shore, the band struck up, and, passing through 
the lines of the guard attended by Kaheyoye, the whole party 
went up to the reception hall where Perry met the five com- 
missioners standing in a row in front of a screen of blue silk ; 
we bowed to them, and the whole then filed around and sat on 
a bench covered with red cloth, while we were also accommo- 
dated on a similar bench opposite, the whole company disposing 
themselv'es along two rows with a low bench before them to 
serve for a table. Yenoske then separately introduced each 
commissioner, and a few others, to the Commodore, after which 
the former retired, each followed by his sword bearer ; a plate 
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of candy was set before each with tea and fire for smoking. 
The centre was occupied by a few brasiers on stands, but there 
was no need of them and little heat in them. Soon after the 
confectionery and tea had been served to all, the commissioners 
returned, and invited Perry and his suite to enter a side room 
where Commissioner Lin had us all seated and, after a fe\v 
compliments, brought out the Emperor’s answer to Fillmore’s 
letter, written on a few pages of coarse paper. It acceded to 
the demands for good usage of shipwrecked sailors, and supplies 
of provisions for ships needing them, and offered a port for 
trade, to be chosen by us, and a supply of coal to be there 
delivered as soon as we needed it. Five years were needed to 
complete their arrangements for trade at this port, but traffic 
in articles could be commenced soon. 

A Dutch translation was handed in, but the original was 
not given at this time, as they had no signed copy with them. 
Our draft of a treaty and explanatory letter were handed to 
them, and the desirableness of their forming a treaty with us, 
which would fix our international relations with them on a clear 
basis, fully dilated on. Notes of several things to be considered 
were then handed to them, and they are to reply in writing. 
Moriyama w as on the floor, shuffling from one side to the other, 
while these men regarded him with undisturbed countenances 
and spoke to him in a very low voice. Yezaimon, Kaheyoye 
and Tatsnoske were in the room, the latter crouching on hands 
and knees. What respect can a man have for himself in such a 
position ? 

The chief commissioner w'as an unintellectual looking man, 
dressed plainly in dark silk. The second is a gross, sleepy 
looking man, as much unlike a prince as if he w'as a chimney- 
sweeper, his next in rank taking the shine off all of them by his 
green trowsers and their gilt emblazonry, he having his coat-of- 
arms worked on each calf so as to be conspicuous. It was this 
man who met the party at Uraga, appearing there even brighter 
than on this occasion. The fourth and fifth commissioners said 
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almost nothing, and did not present anything attractive ; all of 
them doubtless looked at us as carefully as vve at them, regard- 
ing us with more interest, doubtless, as they had more at stake. 

We were entertained by the two princes while the others 
went out to look at the papers. Two trays of fish differently 
dressed, surrounded with boiled seaweed, walnuts, carrots 
shredded fine, and eggs, were served, with saki, tea, soy and 
vinegar. As little salt was used as by the Lewchewan cooks, 
yet the viands were not badly tasted, and I had a fresh supply 
of the kurumi, or walnut seeds, which tasted very pleasantly. 
A decanter and glasses were brought in, with Madeira wine, 
which were obtained doubtless of the Dutch. No great outlay 
was made for to-day’s entertainment, if this was the criterion ; 
but it evidenced good feeling on the part of the Japanese, and 
was a vast advance on last summer’s meeting. 

When the other commissioners returned they were all 
invited to dinner, and accepted the invitation finally, as soon as 
the intimation was given that the machinery would be set agoing 
for them. The case of the death on board of the “ Mississippi ” 
was then introduced, and a request made that a place be set 
apart for interment. First, they wished to know whether the 
deceased was an officer ; then they requested that we take the 
body to Uraga, whence they would take it to the burial ground 
at Nagasaki. This being denied and Perry proposing Natsu- 
sima, they raised scruples respecting the proprietary of the land, 
and, after a deal of backing and filling agreed to let the body be 
buried ashore to morrow^ they sending guides to point out the 
location. All this discussion took up three quarters of an hour, 
and allowed the officers outside to see a good deal of the 
neighborhood, some of them walking a mile or more. 

Nothing could be obtained from the commissioners res- 
pecting leave to go ashore, and the replies to this and other 
points in the notes were to be given soon. I have given the 
leading points in this interview, but the slowness of the inter- 
communication, through Dutch too, prolonged it to weariness. 
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While we were inside, the crowd of Japanese outside entertained 
itself with the guard, the officers and the music, and got on very 
well together. There were about seven hundred foreigners on 
shore and lying off. After iooking at the long shed for the 
presents, which required a new roof before it would be safe, 
Perry and his suite went off. When he landed salutes were 
fired in honor of the Emperor and Commissioner Lin, a mark 
of respect tlie latter seemed to understand ; these were fired by 
the boats. 

Escoits of Japanese soldiers, crossbow-men, matchlock-men 
and servants were standing around the building, biit the crowd 
was nc\'er in the \\ay, and both parties mingled freely with each 
other. The meeting passed off pleasantly in ever}' respect, and 
towards evening a dozen boxes of oranges and casks of spirits 
were sent off to the flagship for distribution. 

Thursday, March cjth . — hloiiyama and Kaheyoye, the 
deputies from the commissioners, came about half past one, 
P.M., to deliver a certified copy of the answer - read to us 
yesterda}', and a Dutch translation. It is a mean looking style 
to return the answer to the magnificent boxes in which Fillmore's 
was handed them, though this matters little to the contents. 
These papers were handed to the Commodore, and a short time 
allowed for dinner, during which some good daguerreotypes 
of the visitors rvere taken, and then we went off to the “ Missis- 
-sippi ” to consult on businc'-'s. The deputies had Iliraiyama 
Kenzhird fur their ad\'isor and srciwtary, but yesterda}' he acted 
an equal part with Kahc}’dye, and mast hold liigh office. The 
chief matters settled were ; the ianding of the presents on 
Monda}' ; the best way of procuring provisions through a 
purve}'or who was to bring them all to one ship, where they 
would be paid for, weigliing coin against coin, equal weight 
being equal value ; and tire ijature of tlie presents we wish in 
exchange for ours. We t.diked abo'ut ports to be opened ; the 
place whence the cannel coal tlrcy Irad brought us was obtained ; 
the desirableness and objections to our going a-hore to walk ; 
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and need there was on our part for patience in this negotiation 
which to them was so novel and heretofore so opposed to their 
laws. The princes and commissioners are unacquainted with 
us and our customs, and much of our success depends on the 
first steps. 

While still in session, the funeral boats returned, Yezaimon 
coming back with them. The grave was dug near the burial 
ground of Yokohama, and, after Mr. Jones had gone through 
his sei vices, a Buddhist priest who had j'oined the procession, 
all shaven and shorn, and in a yellow surplice of a fine quality, 
went through his services, having brought his bell and candle, 
saki, incense sticks and all his furniture tq join in this Christian 
burial. His ritual was much the same as in China, and all 
present, including over two thousand spectators, regarded it all 
in quiet interest, somewhat doubting, perhaps, what they would 
see next. Thus did the United States marine, Williams, occupy 
his narrow bed within fifteen miles of Yedo, where Gongiu-sama 
declared once that no Christian should ever come ; yea, that 
even the God of the Christians should die, if he came. Thus 
are old things passing away in Japan, Mr. Jones thinks he has 
done a great achievement. 


Names of the Six Members of the Imperial Council 
AND THE Commissioners appointed to meet 
Commodore Perry at Yokohama. 




Matsusaki Michitaro. 

Udono, Mimbu Shiyoyu, assistant in the 
Board of Population or Revenues, 

Izawa, prince of Mimasaki, in Sanyuto, w, 
of Miaco, 

Ido, Tsus-sima no kami, prince of islands 
near Corea, 

Hayashi, dai gaku no kami, one of the high 
councillors. 
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^ Naiito, prince of Ki, in Nankaitu. 

^ -fB: ^ Kuzhei, prince of Yaniato, near Idzumi. 

^ Matsudaiira, Iga’s prince ; east of Kaga. 

^ ^ Matsudaiira, prince of Idzumi, opposite 

Ohosaka city. 

5F iii HU ^ Makino, the prince of Bizen in Sanyuto. 

^ Abe, the prince of Ishi, in the division of 
Tokaido. 

Friday, March loth . — Off Kanagawa. 

The answer to the reply delivered by Hayashi has been 
translated to-day, and in it, while Perry is pleased that the 
Japanese government has granted what Fillmore asked for, 
which was all the Cabinet at Washington expected to obtain, he 
says that it is by no means all he wants, nor all the President 
intended, and “ will not satisfy his views.” The letter last year 
asked for one port ; now Perry wants five. That desired the 
Japanese to give assurances of good treatment ; now Perry 
demands them to make a treaty, and threatens them in no 
obscure terms with a “ larger force and more stringent terms 
and instructions,” if they do not comply. The Japanese may be 
disposed to comply, but they may not. Yet what an inconsis- 
tency is here exhibited, and what conclusion can they draw from 
it except that we have come on a predatory excursion? I 
hardly know j'ust the position in which to place such a document 
as this, but the estimation of its author is not dubious. Perry 
cares no more for right, for consistency, for his countr}", than 
will advance his own aggrandizement and fame, and makes his 
ambition the test of all his conduct towards the Japanese. Yet 
if they will, either from fear, from policy, or from inclination to 
learn and see more of their fellowmen, open their ports and for 
once do away with the seclusive system, great good to them 
will result, their people will be benefited, and the stability even 
of the state increased, perhaps. Yet I despise such papers as 
this drawn up this day, and it may defeat its own object ; it 
certainly has lowered the opinion I had of its author. 
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Tatsnoske came to-day to see whether the presents would 
be ready, and to inquire respecting the supplj’ing of water. If 
he came for wine and cake he was disappointed. We have given 
the visitors a large feasting, and it is time they reciprocated it. 
The arrangements respecting provisions are not very simple, but 
the supply of such a squadron where the interpreters are few is 
likely to be tedious, even if this part of the country has enough 
— a doubtful matter. 

Saturday, March i ith . — Captain Adams took the papers 
ashore to-day and continued there consulting and arranging with 
Kaheyoye about the piovisions and disposal of the presents. 
These are now all put up ready for transmission on Monday, 
and form a large collection, though not vcr\’ v'aluable. I have 
had the chief management of their preparation, and the vexatious 
manner in which Perry can anno}- those under him without 
himself caring for the perplexity he occasions makes me glad 
that I never was disciplined to the navv', where undistinguishing 
obedience is required. One gets into such a heartless way of 
doing everything that the whole soul gi_ts callous ; praise is 
never given when a tiling is done wCl, and scolding plentifully 
administered annuls all desire to exeit one’s self to please a 
superior. 

Sunday, hlarch i2tJi . — The weather during the weeks we 
have been in this bay has been deliglitful, on the whole as 
healthy, I suppose, as anj- climate in the world. To-day has 
been cool and clear (thermometer about 42° F.), and as bracing 
as any temperature I ever felt. My health is good, and I have 
enough to do ; my situation is not disagreeable, and I am mostly 
my own master — why should not my heart praise God for all 
his loving kindness, so infinitely bej'ond my deserts, and all the 
promises giv'en in his dear Son ? Mr. Bittenger prayed and 
read a chapter to-day, the Commodore liaving such a tenderness 
for the crew that he w'ould not keep them on deck in the cold 
long enough to hear a sermon ! He himself attended, but 
McCluney keeps away. Yet even this slight religious service. 
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which rightfully ought to be held daily, if a crew was properly 
taught, is made the subject of ridicule and scorn by officers and 
men, so perverse are they. 

Monday, March \ ‘ith . — By eleven o’clock this morning all 
the presents destined for the Emperor and his councillors and 
the five commissioners were landed or on the beach ready to 
take ashore. Unfortunately, the day was rainy, and the marines 
and officers were unablj to do more than salute Captain Abbot 
as he came ashore, and accompany him into the house, when 
the former retired to the shed. Most of the presents were 
landed without injury and placed under cover, the agricultural 
implements forming the largest bulk. The engine and telegraph 
require some preparation to show them. 

The presents for the Emperor were as follows : — 

One 1/4 size miniature steam engine, track, tender and 
car. 

Telegraph, with three miles of wire and gutta percha 
wire. 

One Francis’ copper Life Boat. 

One surf-boat of copper. 

Collection of agricultural implements. 

Audubon’s Birds, in nine vols. 

•Natural History of the State of New York, i6 vols. 

Annals of Congress, 4 vols. 

Laws and Documents of the State of New York. 

Journal of the Senate and Assembly of New York. 

Lighthouse Reports, 2 vols. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, 4 vols. 

Farmers’ Guide, 2 vols. 

One series of L^nited States Coast Survey Charts. 

Morris’ Engineering. 

Silver- topped dre.ssing case. 

8 yards scarlet broadcloth, and ps. scarlet velvet. 

Series of United States standard yard, gallon, bushel, 
balances and weights. 
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Quarter cask of Madeira. 

Barrel of whiskey. 

Box of champagne and cherry cordial and maraschino. 
Three lo cent boxes of fine tea. 

Maps of several states and four large lithographs. 
Telescope and stand in box. 

Sheet-iron stove. 

An assortment of fine perfumery, about 6 dozen. 

5 Hall’s Rifles, 3 Maynard’s Muskets, 12 Cavalry 

Swords, 6 Artillery Swords, i Carbine and 20 
Army Pistols in a box. 

Catalogue of New York State Library and of Post- 
offices. 

Two mail bags with padlocks. 

For the Empress : — 

Flowered silk embroidered dress. 

Toilet dressing-box gilded. 

6 dozen assorted perfumery. 

For Commissioner Hayashi : — 

Audubon’s Quadrupeds. 

4 yards scarlet broadcloth — a clock — a stove — a rifle. 
Set of Chinaware — teaset; a revolver and box of 
powder. 

2 dozen assorted perfumery — 20 gallons of whiskey — 

a sword. 

3 boxes IOC. fine tea — box of champagne — i box of 

finer tea. 

For Abe, prince of Ishi, first councillor : — 

One copper lifeboat. 

Kendall’s War in Mexico and Ripley’s History of that 
war. 

Box of champagne — 3 boxes fine tea — 20 gallons 
whiskey. 

i clock — I stove — I rifle — i sword — i revolver and 
powder. 
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2 dozen assorted perfumery. 

4 yards scarlet broadcloth. 

For Makino, prince of Bizen, second councillor 

Lossing’s Field Book of Revolution — lo gallons 
whiskey. 

Cabinet of Natural History of New York — i lithograph. 

I clock — I revolver — i sword — I rifle — i dozen 
perfumery. 

For Matsudaiira, prince of Idzumi, third councillor: — 
Owen’s Architecture — 12 assorted perfumery. 

View of Washington and plan of the city. 

I clock — I rifle — i sword — i revolver — 10 gallons 
wiskey. 

For hlatsudaiira, prince of Iga, fourth councillor : — - 
Documentary History of New York. 

Lithograph of a steamer. 

12 assorted perfumery. 

I clock — I sword — i rifle — -i revolver — 10 gallons 
whiskey. 

For Kuzhei, prince of Yamato, fifth councillor : — 
Downing’s Country Houses. 

View of San Francisco — 9 assorted perfumery. 

I revolver — i clock — i rifle — i sword — 10 gallons 
whiskey. 

For Naiito, prince of Ki, sixth councillor : — 

Owen’s Geology of Minnesota and maps. 

Lithograph of Georgetown, D.C. 10 gallons whiskey. 
I clock — I rifle — i revolver — I sword — 9 assorted 
perfumery. 

For Ido, prince of Tsus-sima, second commissioner: — 
Appleton’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 9 assorted perfumery. 
Lithograph of New Orleans. 5 gallons whiskey — box 
of tea. 

1 sw'ord — I rifle— I revolver — i clock — box of 
of cherry cordial. 
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For Izawa, prince of Mimasaki, tliird commissioner : — 

Model of life-boat. 

View of steamer “ Atlantic.” g gallons whiskey. 

I rifle — I revolver — i clock — i sword — 9 assorted 
perfumery. 

Box of cherry cordial — small box of tea. 

Brass howitzer and two carriages. 

For Udono, fourth commissioner ; — 

List of post-offices — box of tea. 

Lithograph of elephant — 9 assorted perfumery. 

I rifle — I revolver — i clock — $ gallons whiskey. 

I sword — box of cherry cordial. 

For fifth commissioner: — [Matsusaki MichitarS]* 

IJthograph of a steamer — i revolver — 6 assorted 
perfumery. 

I clock — I sword — 5 gallons whiskey — box of tea 
and cherry cordial. 

These things were all arranged in the hall after the collation 
of tea and other eatables was over, and Captain Abbot delivered 
them in the Commodore’s name on the part of the United States 
government, and the commissioners gave thanks for them ; they, 
however, restrained all expression of interest in them, and 
really knew almost nothing of what they were. The whole 
af&ir passed off very well, and if the sky had not wept so much 
it would have been a more interesting “ funciao ” than that of 
Wednesday last. 

Tuesday, March 14^1 . — A boat’s load of us went ashore 
this morning to open out and mark the presents, while others 
were to exhibit and prepare the agricultural implements, the 
telegraph, steam-engine and books. My errand was to open all 
the books and, with the aid of one of the Japanese, to write the 
presentation. He declined to break a single seal, and preferred 
that I should make out another triglott list which he would send 

* Called by the Commodore “ rather an equivocal character,” and thought 
by him to be the Government spy upon the others. {^Narrafive, p. 347.) 
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in. Consequently, I had almost nothing to do, and after lun- 
cheon Dr. Morrow and I slipped out behind the house ^lnd 
reached the nearest hills beyond Yokohama without attracting 
the notice of any of our officials. Having attained this ridge, 
we started off into the country, selecting the copses and wooded 
hillsides as most likely to afford flowers and new plants. We 
rambled from one woodside to another, crossing fields of wheat 
and brassica to reach them, and found a few in flower ; but we 
were rather too early, the old grass and leaves not yet being 
freshened by the coming heats of spring. The wheat was seen 
in great luxuriance growing in the richest, blackest soil I ever 
saw, and cultivated everywhere in rows by drilling. The land- 
scape was beautiful, indicating great fertility and culture ; from 
these hilltops few or no houses were seen, no farmsteads or 
hamlets, but here and there a laborer or woodcutter working 
solitarily, far away from their homes. There were few birds to 
be seen, pigeons and crows forming the chief part. The trees 
were beginning to swell, and in a week or more the country will 
begin to assume the hue of summer. We rambled along for 
several miles feeling as if we were let out of school, when we 
approached the seashore and descried a long village beneath us 
and a road leading to it, to which last we descended, avoiding 
the village. The charming prospect from this elevated point, 
joined to the idea of its having heretofore been hidden to all 
foreign eyes, rendered it one not soon to be forgotten. The 
high degree of tillage showed, too, that Japan hereabouts is able 
to support, and does, a dense population. Our list of plants 
procured was small, but among thv:m was a kind of fern I never 
saw before, and perhaps new.* 

Coming down into the road, we were presently taken in 
tow by a gay dressed watch-officer whose guardhouse lay so as 
to examine everybody going in and out of the village, and 


* Two new ferns were discovered by these collectors in Japan. One hitherto 
unknown variety of clematis was named after the author “ Clematis Williamsii ” 
by Asa Gray. 
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accompanied us towards Yokoliama. He was a pleasant fellow 
and willingly told us everything, stopping as we stopped, and 
behaving kindly to all he met. The whole population of course 
sallied out to see us, for we now crossed a large, fertile valley, 
wliere ev'ery person could see us from all sides, and civilly were 
they behav'ed too. No flowers to speak of were seen except 
Cameliias and Peaches, of which they gave us branches, and 
thus we went on towards Yokohama, escorted all the way by 
one and another warden of the paths, everybody being as social 
and happy at seeing us as possible. I did what talking I could, 
and asked such questions as I knew how. When near Yoko- 
hama one of our officials came up behind us puffing and sweat- 
ing, telling us he had been a long way after us and rubbing the 
perspiration from his brow. I begged him not to inj’ure himself 
by overfatigue, but to help us find some violets on the bankside, 
which he did, and we soon were merry together. In the village 
he procured a cotton gin to show Dr. Morrow its principle of 
working, and cleaned a few seeds ; it consists merely of two 
rollers working on screws made at their ends, the threads of 
which interlock. On reaching the house Yezaimon was waiting 
for us, everybody having been sent for to return on board, and 
very politely accompanied us to the ship. 

Wednesday, JMarcJi — While Kaheyoye was in con- 

ference yesterday w ith Captain Adams, a messenger came off in 
haste on board the “ Mississippi ” to inform him that some of 
our officers were committing excesses on shore and going off 
toward Yedo in haste. On this being reported. Perry issued 
an order for all the officers and men on shore to repair on board 
instantly, firing a gun to add energy to the command, I suppose* 
for all who could receive the order could hear the gun. Only 
three were out of hearing, Bittenger, Morrow and I, and a note 
was dispatched for the former who had gone as far as Kawasaki 
and had caused all this hubbub among these “ insulars.” He was 
overtaken and, on receiving the order, came back to the ship 
about nine o’clock, having been well received by the people at 
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every place he came to. His stories of what he saw are some- 
what doubtful, at least until further corroboration ; but the walk 
was an interesting one and showed the good temper of the 
people and the timidity of the gov'^ernment. In consequence of 
the order, a guard of four marines was landed this morning, and 
we all felt like prisoners ; the entire squadron is out against poor 
Bittenger for putting all the officers in quarantine, as there was 
likelihood of their going ashore in a few days ; but I doubt if the 
Japanese are likely to grant permission, though they would not 
interfere to stop us. 

We were busied in arranging the steam-engine, laying the 
track ; translating the list of presents formed my business. Part 
of them were carried away to-day ; the Emperor’s remain no 
longer. Mr. Brown took a few daguerreoU'pes, and the working 
of the garden engine amused us all for a time. On coming back 
in the evening, I had the draft of the treaty the Japanese propose 
in return for ours to translate. It is in eight articles, and pro- 
poses to commence a trade at Nagasaki the first of next Japanese 
year in coal, provisions and fuel, to be paid for in coin ; and to 
open another port in five years after ; no permission to be given 
to go about, and shipwrecked sailors and vessels are guaranteed 
protection and transmission of themselves and such property as 
is saved to their countrymen. Concerning trade at Napa and 
Matsmai, there is no permission, but the phrase is, “ We cannot 
now cavil at it.” This would intimate that the latter place was 
more independent than we had supposed, and perhaps the whole 
of Yesso is ruled by a tributary prince, as Lewchew is. The 
treaty is by no means well worded, and leaves many points open, 
though its framers doubtless m-ean to settle them themselves. 

Art. I. — W’hen ships of the United States come to Naga- 
saki they shall be supplied with wood, water, pro- 
visions and coal ; and if they lack anything else for 
their necessities it shall be supplied them as far as we 
have it. The time for this going into effect is during 
the first month of next year ; after five years we will 
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open another port for their accommodation. Note . — 
We may mention that the prices of these things shall 
be according to those paid by the Dutch and Chinese, 
and that they shall be exchanged for foreign gold and 
silver coin, and for no otlier article. 

Art. II. — Wherever ships of the United States may be 
thrown or wrecked on our coasts our vessels will 
assist them and carry them to Nagasaki, and hand 
them over to their countrymen there ; whatever 
articles the shipwrecked men may have preserved shall 
likewise be restored. Note . — After the five years, 
when a new port is opened, that which has been 
saved shall be taken to the new port or to Nagasaki, 
as is most convenient. 

Art. III. — As it is not easy to ascertain certainly whether 
those who may be thrown upon our shores are good 
men or are pirates, they are not to be allowed to go 
walking about at those places as they please. 

Art. IV.— The Dutch aud Chinese who dwell at Nagasaki 
are under old regulations which cannot suddenly be 
altered ; therefore, all Americans resorting there cannot 
be permitted to go ashore as they please. 

Art. V. — After the other port is opened, if there be any 
other sort of articles wanted, or any business which 
requires to be arranged, there shall be careful deli- 
beration between the parties in order to settle them. 

Art. VI. — As Lewchew is a distant frontier dependency, 
the matter of opening a port there cannot at this time 
be caviled at by us. 

Art. VII. — ^As Matsmai is a distant border place likewise, 
and is ruled by its hereditary prince, the matter of 
making a port is also hard to cavil at this time. 
When the ships of the United States come to Nagasaki 
next spring, this point can be leisurely discussed and 
arranged. 
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Thursday, Mairh \6th . — ^The intended meeting between 
the Commodore and the commissioners has been postponed till 
to-morrow on account of the storm ; it is a cheerless place on a 
rainy day in that rude house. The condition of the common 
Japanese is not so comfortable as I had anticipated finding it, 
from what I had read. The villages I passed through exhibited 
evidences of poverty in every form ; the houses are slight, the 
utensils scattered around few and rude ; the domestic animals 
few, no hogs, cattle, ducks, geese, or sheep being seen, and only 
a few chickens, dogs, or cats ; the people dressed in cotton and 
in tattered raiment, though well fed and healthy looking. The 
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houses are dark, when shut up, and this must prevent a good 
deal of in-door work in gloomy weather which our glazed 
apartments permit us to do. Temples are common, and gods 
of stone are numerous, some of them like the Briarean images 
of the Hindus, others as if only deified men, or deceased persons 
whose friends had put them up. The idols of the Buddhists 
were usually seen prominent in these collections, and Oineto Fuh 
was inscribed in many places. Tibetan letters were seen in two 
places, perhaps only the common inscription, om matii pidme 
ovi, which becomes the more mystical the less is known of it. 

We entered a shop for a drink ; its contents were sandals, 
pattens, vessels containing fish, sauces, and other things, spirits, 
and an assortment of clothing, the whole not worth ten dollars. 
I gave a few cash to a girl who brought the water, but our 
official conductors made her give them back. The people were 
respectful to these officers, yet not cringing ; and probably this 
custom forms one of the strong bonds to keep the people in 
subj'ection. 

Friday, March ijth . — The Commodore left the ship to-day 
at one o’clock, and was received on shore by the marines and 
an escort, with music, and met the four commissioners in the 
house. The conference was altogether about three hours and 
a half, and conducted very pleasantly by the Japanese. The 
refusal to go to Nagasaki at all was met by the proposal of 
another port, when Perry mentioned Uraga, and they Shimoda, 
pointing it out on the map. This place has a fine harbor, and 
the Commodore agreed to it provisionally, saying that he must 
first examine its location, and would send the “ Vandalia ” and 
“ Southampton ” down there immediately to inspect and survey 
it. It was surveyed in 1849 by H. B. M. Brig “ Mariner,” but no 
chart of it is in the squadron. Matsmai is to be consulted about, 
and an answer will be given at the next interview on Thursday, 
while they can say nothing regarding Lewchew' ; this, therefore, 
seems to settle the question respecting the political independency 
of that island as of Yedo, whatever may be its relations with 
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Satzuma. Sailors thrown ashore are not to be caged or con- 
fined, and to be restrained only after they are found guilty. 

Thus most of the objections made to their treaty arc likely 
to be met in a friendly spirit, and I hope nothing will arise to 
mar the beginning of a new era for them. When we were 
talking respecting the visit of surveying ships to Shimoda, 
Kaheyoye inquired if Mr. Bittenger was going, which rather 
amused us ; and then I asked him if he was afraid of him, and 
this set the commissioners laughing. He said he was not afraid 
of him, but he made a great muss. 

The oysters to-day were supplied abundantly, and if it had 
been a little warmer the visit would have been very agreeable. 
The telegraph wire is up a mile, the railroad will be ready for 
exhibition on Monday, and the various agricultural implements 
attract much notice. To-day, after Perry had left, a man of 
elegant manners and high rank (for everybody went down on 
their knees wherever he moved) landed and inspected every- 
thing with undisguised satisfaction. The commissioners came 
down from Kanagawa in a large baige, ornamented with banners 
and official umbrellas, and bearing the American flag on the 
side, a compliment I never heard of the Chinese doing. The 
boat was prettily painted and rather a gay thing. 

Saturday, RIarcIi — I have spent the whole day on 

shore, taking a list of the agricultural implements, and assisting 
in exhibiting them to the people around us, many of whom 
appeared interested in their manipulations. The most of these 
machines are far too expensive and complicated, I fear, for the 
majoiity of the agriculturists and gardeners of Japan. The 
operations of the tillers of the soil here, as in China, are on too 
small a scale for them to afford the cost, and human labor for 
these same too abundant to need such implements ; and it will 
take much time to introduce them. The power of machinery, 
however, can find large fields for its exercise in these remote 
regions when once it is allowed full play. 

The day passed rather tediously, as I had not much to do. 
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and the knowledge of the language is too limited yet to enable 
me to talk readily. I had a good opportunity to tell a con- 
siderable number of the spectators something about the resur- 
rection, a matter totally new to them, and which struck them as 
wanting much evidence to lead one to believe it. During a walk 
to the marine’s grave we saw a few new things, among which 
the extensive use of charms at graves written in Tibetan and 
Chinese characters was one. None of our friends knew what 
the former meant. Many new guard houses have been placed 
in Yokohama since we came, some of which are filled with 
persons bearing the coat-of-arms of the prince of Sinano. 

Many of our visitors to-day are new, and I learn that 
several of those formerly here have been relieved by a second 
set, the others having gone to Uraga, among whom are Yezai- 
mon and Saboroske. 

Sunday, 3 larch iglh . — With the disregard of the Sabbath 
usual in this fleet, the “ Southampton ” was kept coaling during 
the night and most of the forenoon, in order to get her ready to 
leave for Shimoda with the “ Vandalia.” The “ Supply ” came up 
the bay this morning, disappointing more than she satisfied when 
her letter bag was distributed. Mr. Jones held service on board 
the flagship. Captain McCluney as before declining to attend. 
It is a matter of gratitude to hear of the welfare of dear friends, 
and get letters in Japan from Utica to December ist. Mr. 
Contee’s letter describing the landing of last year has been the 
chief sport for the fleet since the " Supply ” came in. 

Alotiday, March zoih . — Many changes in the officers of the 
squadron are ensuent on Dr. Gambrill’s death and the return of 
the “ Saratoga ” with several invalids ; Dr. Wheelwright and Mid. 
Stockton leave this ship. The Japanese came aboard twice 
yesterday, Isaboro being now the chief spokesman in place of 
Yezaimon, and an inferior man in all respects. To-day I have 
been ashore all day and, as if I was known now, no Japanese 
interpreter came to the house the whole time. This practice, of 
course, isj’ust what I want, troublesome as the impertinent and 
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reiterated questioning sometimes becomes. There were very- 
few visitors to-day, but many questions when the railcar will be 
in readiness to move. Some new plants were collected in a 
short walk, and shells, but we are a month too early for botany. 

Tuesday, A larch list. — Dr. Morrow and I went off this 
morning on a search for an appropriate place to exhibit his 
hydrostatic ram, but after rambling two hours along the base of 
the hills back of the village, we returned unsuccessful. The 
officials who accompanied us were not much pleased with the 
tramp through tangled underbrush and boggy paths, for their 
straw sandals are ill fitted for getting over rough places. The 
season is not yet advanced enough to make these rambles pay 
in botanizing. The locomotive and tender were started on their 
circuit to-day, and went scudding round and round the circus 
like a Shetland pony, to the great pleasure of every spectator. 
The Japanese are, I think, more pleased with this thing than 
anything else we have given them. 

Wednesday, March 22nd . — Another unsuccessful .search 
for a proper place to exhibit the hydrostatic ram ; but we came 
across some peti ifactions in the rocks at the base of the cliff, and 
procured several specimens. The rock was in situ one hundred 
and fifty feet above water mark, in a friable conglomerate, 
colored with iron. Some plants were dug up that promise 
something. Our companions to-day were not well disposed to 
an extension of the walk, but I managed to keep them in good 
humor, especially on the matter of procuring a couple of ducks 
we saw in a yard. 

A large party came to-day fium Yedo and Kanagawa to 
see the locomotive and telegraph. We managed to communi- 
cate through Namura’s aid by writing the sounds in Japanese 
and sending them literally. It satisfied them, however, and all 
appeared to understand the idea, though not the mode of its 
operation. This party of people were not a whit superior to 
any of the previous companies of visitors we have load, and I 
know not that they were of any higher rank. On reaching the 
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ship in the evening, we found that it had been agreed on to send 
the revised articles of the Treaty on board to-morrow, and 
deliver the return presents on Friday. 

Thursday, March 22,rd . — Hiraiyama Kenzhiro came off 
this morning with the following paper : — 
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“ Ships of your nation passing by, and being in want of pro- 
visions, fuel and water, arc permitted to procure them at the 
poit of Hakodade, which we desire may be regarded as con- 
sonant with the desire expressed in the letter received from you. 
But as it is a distant place, and time will be necessary to prepare 
and settle everj thing there, it is arranged that tlie yth month of 
our next year (Sept. 6th to Oct. 5 th) be the date for opening 
the port. 

“ Kayei, 7th year, 2nd month, 25th day (Mar. 23rd, 1854). 

“ Flayashi, Dai-gaku no kami 
“ Ido, Tsus-sima no kami 
“ Izawa, Mimasaki no kami 
“ Udono, Mimbu shiyoyu.” 

This gives permission to our whalers to repair to the port of 
Hakodade near Matsmai for supplies, and the time appointed for 
opening it will probably be as soon as arrangements can be 
made. Whether it will prove a good place for furnishing these 
ships with supplies remains to be seen after a few e.xperiments 
have been made. It is probably a small and unimportant place 
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now, and time will be required to attract traders and provision- 
ers there. 

Friday, March 2 /^ih. — The "Susquehanna” started for 
Hongkong early this morning, much to the regret of most of 
her officers, especially the captain, who are thus disappointed in 
seeing more of the country of which they will be expected to 
have learned almost everything ; and, what annoys them still 
more, they are unable to get any articles of rarity of Japanese 
manufacture, or see what is more to be seen of their customs. 
The Commodore reached the shore in his barge about noon, the 
four commissioners having been there some two hours before 
him. On reaching the hall, we found the return presents from 
their government spread out on the mats, lying in pretty pine 
trays, and making a pretty show in consequence, far more so 
than ours did, done us as the most of them were in brown paper 
and rough bo.xes. Some of the pieces of lacquered ware in 
raised gold figures were beautiful, and the silks were rather fine, 
especially the heavy crapes ; the patterns of these last were quite 
unlike anything now made elsewhere. The list will exhibit the 
variety.* 

ist. — From the Japanese government to U. S. A. 

I gold lacquered writing table, writing apparatus, 
paper box and bookcase, four pieces, i bronze cow- 
shaped censer, with a silver fiower on top — i set plates 
or trays — i bouquet holder and stand — 2 braziers for 
charcoal — 10 ps. each, white and red pongee, and 5 
each, figured and dyed crape. 

2nd. — From Haj’ashi to U. S. A. government. 

I lacquered apparatus and paper-box — i box paper, 
of flowered paper, and 5 of stamped note paper — 4 
boxes assorted ico kinds sea shells — i box holding a 
branch of coral and a silver feather — i lacquered 

* It is rather curious that llic author makes no mention of the “ four small 
dogs of a rare breed sent to the I’resident as a part of the hmperor's gift,” (..Vtz;- 
rative, p. 369) which the Commodore tells us “always form part of a Japanese 
royal present.” 
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chowchow box — i box set of 3 goblets — 7 boxes 
cups, spoons and goblet cut from conch shells. 

3rd. — From Ido, prince of Tsus-sima. 

2 boxes 4 lacquered waiters — 20 paper umbrellas — 
30 coir brooms. 

4th. — From Izawa, prince of Mimasaki. 

I ps. each, red and \\ hite pongee, 1 3 dolls, box of 
woven bamboo articles, and 2 bamboo stands. 

5th. — From Udono, member of Revenue Board. 

3 ps. striped crape, 20 porcelain cups, and 10 jars of 
soy. 

6th. — From Matsusaki. 

3 boxes porcelain cups, i box figured matting, and 35 
bdls. oak charcoal. 

7th. — I'rom Abe, first Councillor. 

1 5 ps. striped figured pongee or taffeta. 

8th- 1 2th. — From the other six councillors. 

10 ps. striped figured pongee from each councillor. 
13th. — From Flmperor to Commodore Ferry. 

1 lacquered writing apparatus and paper box, 3 ps. 
red and 2 ps. white pongee, 2 ps. flowered and 3 ps- 
figured dyed crap#. 

14th. — From Commissioners to Captain Adams. 

3 ps. red pongee, 2 figured crape, and 24 lacquered 
cups and covers. 

iSth. — From Commissioners to Perry,* Williams and 
Portman, each. 

2 ps. red pongee, 2 of dyed figured crape, and lO sets 
cups and covers. 

1 6th. — From Commissioners to Draper, Danby, Gay, 
Willianisf and Morrow. 

I ps. red dyed figured crape and 10 lacquered cups 
and covers. 


* O. H. Perry, the Commodore's son and secretary. 
I J. P. iiliains, teie«^rajilicr, the author’s brother. 
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17th. — From Emperor to squadron. 

200 bundles of rice and 300 chickens. Each bundle 
contained five Chinese pecks or ij-, tan. 

There are in all 132 ps. of silk. Ev'crytliing was brought 
off, and, except the chickens, are all to be sent to Washington. 

After the exhibition of the presents, the commissioners 
invited Perry out in front, and soon ninety naked nkozhi, or 
athletae, paraded in front to show their brawn by carrying the 
bundles of rice in various ways ; some, two on their heads, 
others, one in their teeth, at the end of their arms, or on their 
backs. These fellows arc tiained to such feats and were all 
stout-limbed men ; the biggest stripped to let Perry punch him 
in his paunch. They were brought to this village from Yedo, 
and we regarded it as a good sign that the commissioners should 
take some pains to amuse us. I'rom this spot the company 
repaired to the railroad, where the locomotive was soon ready 
to run its race around the ring, a spectacle which interested the 
natives greatly. On returning to the house, the company was 
seated facing the inner j'ard, where the strongest of the athletm 
were brought forward to exhibit their prowess. P'irst, the 
.whole body^f them stood in a circle and went through a sort 
of drill, 01 manval, slapping their breasts, rubbing their hands, 
arm-pits, and knees, with other motions, after which they 
marched off. A second company, dressed a little with long 
fancy aprons, then circled the ring, going through with similar 
motions. The match then began, two and two coming into the 
ring. First, squatting on their feet, opposite each other, the two 
began to rub themselves with dirt on the palms and arm pits, 
and then advanced to the centre in a steady step. Here, each 
stretched out one leg after the other, holding his knee with a 
close grip and planting his foot in the earth with a heavy groan, 
or grunt, several times, again rubbing his hands in the gravel 
like a bull pawing the earth. All this took up a minute or 
more, and then each, seizing the other’s shoulders, endeavored 
to push his antagonist over ; one butted his head with all his 
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force against the other’s breast, while that one only tried to 
throw him by turning his body, and generally succeeded in 
doing so, he coming to the ground with a t’nump that showed 
the force exerted. In only one case was there anything like 
wrestling. All the men were heavy, and seemed strong too ; 
the biggest remained victor. Some of them rushed up scream- 
ing like mad, but these generally proved to be weaklings. It 
was a curious, barbaric spectacle, reminding one of the old 
gladiators. Indeed, there was a curious melange to-day here, a 
junction of the east and west, railroads and telegraph, boxers 
and educated athletm, epaulettes and uniforms, shaven pates and 
night-gowns, soldiers with muskets and drilling in close array, 
soldiers with petticoats, sandals, two swords, and all in disorder, 
like a crowd — all these things, and many other things, exhibit- 
ing the difference between our civilization and usages and those 
of this secluded, pagan people. ’ 

The interview' lasted two or thiee hours ; at the close of it, 
Commissioner Lin gave Perry two swords, three matchlocks 
and two sets of coins. All the high officers seemed in good 
spirits, and everj'body left for the ships much amused with the 
day’s show'. Oh ! how desirable that our opening intercourse 
may produce different results, calculated to elevate and purify 
the Japanese, so that they may learn the real source of our 
superiority in the momentous truths of the Bible. 

Saturday, March 2^th. — M. Yenoske, Isaboro, Kenzhiro 
and others came to see Perry to-day, while we w'ere all hurried 
here and there to pack and mark the presents received yester- 
day. They wished him to defer his visit to Matsmai for one 
hundred days, but he refused to do so more than fifty ; they 
said interpreters must go there via Yedo, and the dialect differs 
so much there that I cannot understand them. The Japanese 
are unwilling to allow consuls, as they say the governor and 
interpreter can manage all things with the captain of the ship. 
The discussion respecting trade after the treaty, W'alking about, 
furnishing coal, and the immediate opening of Simoda, was on 
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the whole favorable. In the course of the interview, it came out 
that, owing to Pellew’s foray into Nagasaki harbor, and the 
suicides of the native officials, great fear was entertained of the 
designs and violence of the English. It was agreed to-day that 
a tariff of prices of merchandise, coal, provisions, and other 
things be made out, for the purpose of informing our people that 
ships may know what tliey are to pay and what they can get in 
Japan. 

JMonday, MarcJi 27///. — There was nothing done in the 
ships to-day but make pre[nration for the entertainment given 
here to Haj’ashi and his colleagues, with other officials ; the five 
former were provided for in the cabin, and about sixty came to 
the tables on deck. Good humor prevailed and the whole 
appeared to be gratified. The commissioners first went to the 
“ Macedonian,” where they saw an exhibition of the manner of 
training, loading and firing great guns, and all the other evolu- 
tions of a ship’s company at general cjuarters. When this was 
over, they left that ship under a salute, and were received by 
Commodore Perry on the quarter-deck and conducted over the 
ship, including the engine, which was put in motion for their 
entertainment. It greatly surprised them, and apparently be- 
wildered some of them. Dinner was now ready, and above and 
below all prepared to taste the good things provided for them. 
Captains Abbot, I.ee, Adams, and Walker assisted the Com- 
modore, and they furnished the Japanese with a sample of every- 
thing on the table, sipping wine, tasting meats, preserves, pastry 
and other rarities, until they were all very well satisfied. I 
managed to tell them the names of nearly or quite everything, 
which also seemed to increase the interest in the feast. But the 
apjjearance of four large cakes, each having a miniature flag 
with the coat.s-ofarms of the four commissioners on it stuck in 
it, was the best hit ; they received the compliment as a well- 
timed one. 

About half-past five o’clock all went forward and listened 
to a performance of singing and dancing by the minstrels until it 
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was too late for them to stay longer ; this exhibition was a source 
of great merriment to them and ev'ery one present, for the acting 
was excellent. About two hundred Japanese altogether were 
on board, and the day passed off without accident, and to the 
gratification of everybody. 

Tuesday, March 2?>fh . — At noon the Commodore met the 
Japanese commissioners on shore and discussed some of the 
points he had drawn up, including those which had been accept- 
ed. That for opening Simoda as soon as the Treaty was signed 
was obj'ected to so strongly that a compromise was agi eed upon, 
which amounted to deferring all trade there, except for this 
squadron, until the President had promulgated his orders and 
notices that the place was available. Another hesitancy was 
seen in the limits to which Americans might go from the ports, 
and it was at last limited to seven Japanese miles, and a man was 
to be back the same day. " Tempoiarily ” was also inserted 
before the word “ residing ” in this article, as they did not sec 
the use of putting residents on shore there. A good deal of 
discussion of a friendly 'nature was carried on to-day upon 
several points of the Treaty, and all its points and articles were 
settled. How much has been gained over what I expected last 
spring when I was asked to come here ! How thankful ought 
we all to be that no collision has taken place ! 

Wednesday, March 2gih . — Doing up specimens of American 
coins, and preparing articles of the Treaty all the morning, 
which Yenoske cavilled at when he came in the afternoon, 
accepting some and altering or rej'ecting others. All the 
management of the Treaty seems to have been transferred to his 
hands by the commissioners, for Kenzhiro and ethers with him 
said almost nothing. In all these consultations Yenoske seems 
to possess decisive authority, and he is pretty well fitted for it. 
Objection was made to the distance allowed for rambles, and the 
point was conceded for Simoda, starting from a small island in 
the harbor, and for Hakodade, when the Commodore has been 
there. A curious objection was made to the ratification of the 
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Treaty, as the Emperor needed only to approve what his com- 
missioners had done, and then it would be evermore obej'ed. 
This people seem to be bred into a full idea of the “ right of 
kings divine, to do j'ust as they have a mind,” and to liberate 
them from such a thraldom can only be brought about by the 
Gospel. The discussion of one point and another, the appoint- 
ment of consuls, the opening of the port of Simoda, and the 
distance to which Americans may ramble there, prolonged the 
interview till dark. During the afternoon Kenzhiro wrote the 
following as either expressing his dislike or predilections : 

“ In the vast expanse of the world’s extent, are not all the 
tender children of the 5^ Heavenly Ruler ? Among them, 
courtesy, good faith, kindness and justice ought to rule as they 
do among own brothers ; but if, covetous of gain, things are 
carried to an extreme, all ought to be ashamed of it and not 
speak thereof ; yet to discourse of warlike affairs and the neces- 
sary modes of commotion, slaughter and battle is not unworthy 
of continual talk and research.” If he alluded to the delibera- 
tions then going on it was a hint th.it we were ratlier quiddling. 

Thursday, March loth . — The same party came early to- 
day and, after going over their Dutch version and making one 
from it and Mr. Portman’s, all the articles, twelve in number, 
were agreed to, some other points being put into a supplemen- 
tary letter, one of which was tliat Simoda is not actually to be 
opened till next autunm ; and another respecting consuls. 
Yenoske, in return for all that Perry had given him, brought a 
box of sweetmeats ; and it was a pretty box indeed. In return 
he took away a box of Lowell cottons, and also the presents for 
Kaheyoye, and a promise of a brass howitzer for the two 
princes, Izawa and Ido, for which they had been asking again 
and again. It is not for want of cumshaws to the Japanese that 
we shall fail of making a treat}', cs[)ecially drinkables of all sorts ; 
though I suppose this is the way to do such negotiations the 
world over. 

Friday, Much ju'o — Last evening Kenzhiro came about 
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eight o’clock \vith the Chinese version of the Treaty done from 
the Japanese, and, after some alterations and the correction of 
one important error respecting the distance allowed for rambling 
at Simoda, the whole was agreed upon. This morning a fair 
copy was made, and'about a quarter of one o'clock the Com- 
modore left the ship. On meeting the Japanese commissioners, 
they exhibited three copies of the Japanese version and one each 
of the Dutch and Chinese, while wc had three copies of the 
English and one each of the Dutch and Chinese. They first 
opened theirs at the seals to show the ru'orics attached to the 
name of each commissioner, instead of a seal, and then the 
Commodore signed the three Imglish copies in their presence. 
The two copies of the Dutch version were then compared and 
found to be the same, when they were e.xchangcd, one being 
signed by Yenoske, the other by hlr. Portman. ..\ftcr this, the 
Chinese copies were compared, and one character erased in one 
of them, but when I wished them to sign their co[)\' and date it 
a difficulty arose, for they wished only to date it in Kayei’s 
name and year, while I required both theirs and ours, as in the 
Dutch. They declined to write the characters for “ our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and the Commodore allowed the* omission,’’’ after 
which they dated it, and Matsusake Michitaro signed it with his 
rubric ; and I signed the other and gave it in exchinge. Thus 
completed the negotiations and signing of the Treaty of Kana- 
gawa, the first one ever made by tlie Japanese. T.ong may they 
rej’oice over the blessings it will bring tliem, and may the Dis- 
poser of nations and events make it the opening whereby his 
great Name may be declared unto them. After so many years 
of -seclusion. He has inclined them to listen to this application to 
loosen the strictness of their laws, and I sincerely hojje they will 
never have occasioq to repent of the privileges granted on this 
day. 


Iso mention is m.ule oft],., in Om A'o s\h';re tilt jilireso occurs in 

the Er.glihi copy cf the Treaty. The ninth article of thi, Tiecty containini^ 
the “ most favored nation ” claus.j was sagLjested l,y Dr. Willtauis. ° 
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The Treaty being signed, a dinner was brought us, though 
it hardly came up to our expectations. The first course was 
composed of tea, candy tied in knots and sponge cake. The 
second, of raw oysters, mushroom soup, boiled pear, eggs 
pressed together after boiling into cakes and then cut into strips, 
seaweed cooked with sugar, raw ginger, boiled walnuts, and 
mushrooms, hot and cold saki seiA'ed as occasion required. 
The third, of boiled bream, large crawfish, shrimp, sliced fish, 
bean soup with greens, seaweed in fine threads, greens, boiled 
bamboo and onions, with the long.' yam, a vegetable I never saw 
before. The fourth, of fish soup, taro, blancmange, with the 
word shah, or longcvitj', on it in a cypher in red, boiled chest- 
nuts, and one or two other unknown matters. iVs a whole, it 
was not equal to the dinners given at Shui, and would doubtless 
have been better served at Yedo or even Kanagawa. 

Dinner being over, a long discussion ensued respeeting the 
visit to Yedo, to which the Japanese made many objections, and 
requested the Commodore as a personal favor not to go up the 
bay ; but he told them it must be done, as the President had 
ordered it, even if they did not let him go ashore. It ended by 
the closing of further useless alternation of arguments, and each 
A\ishing the other good-bye. Commissioner Lin said that it was- 
the firm determination of the Japanese nev'er to open the port or 
Bay of Yedo to foreign ships. At leaving, Captain Adams 
handed over the list of the presents still on hand. 

Saturday, April \sl . — The list of agricultural instruments 
and seeds Avas given to the interpreters this morning, and a num- 
ber of carpenters were ready to begin to pack them up, as well 
as the telegraph and locomotive. This being done as far as we 
had anj'thing to saj'. Dr. Morrow and I started off to collect 
plants, though the slight frost and cold weather lately had 
rather retarded than hastened their development. We went up 
the creek and crossed tlie bridge, where we saw a fellow throw- 
ing a net in which came up a fine surmullet, a ailure, and a sort 
of perch, but we had no means of carrying them off. Proceed- 
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ing northward across the valley, we reached the hill and went 
onward for about three miles, finding little to repay us, but much 
to see. At one farmhouse we procured a little cotton seed, 
while no one has seen the cotton growing hitherto. In the next 
valle}’ we reached the highroad leading westward from Yedo, 
and came into the village of Hodangya stretching along both 
sides of it for a mile. The people were all abroad, and all 
pleased to sec the foreigners as we were to see them. The 
shops were low buildings, with nearly the whole front open, 
displaj’ing only the common necessaries of life. On one sign we 
noticed the name Vroum von Wetter in Roman capitals, and on 
another the efficacy of a medicine introduced by the Dutch from 
abroad was e.xtolled. A few two -.storied houses, with the gable 
ends to the street, seemed to be the dwellings of the better sort; 
their window blinds were made of two-inch plank trebled ; some 
windows were grated. A coix-red way stretched along the 
whole street, but not so as to protect foot passengers from the 
rain; it was merely a shelter for the individual householder. 
The road was nearly a macadamized one ; a few packhorses 
were seen, but no \'chicles, and almost no animals. The crowd 
gave way as we w'cnt on, everyone presciwing the utmost order ; 
among them the women, wiih their black teeth, looked the more 
repulsive the more they laughed, and three or four naked 
fellow's who had run out from their work looked odd amid the 
dressed crowd. As a w'hole, the line of shops and houses did 
not equal a similar row' in Cliina, and the people were not, I 
thought, as large on the average. Dr. lilorrow'' and I w'cre 
almost a head abov'o them. 

A Copy of niE Treaty of Kanagawa. 

The Lnued S. aes of America and the Empire of Japan, 
desiiing to eit.’iblibii ta'm, lasting, Find sincere friendship between 
the two naiiciiis, lia.ve resolved to fix in a manner clear and 
positive, b}' moans oi a Treatj' or General Convention of Peace 
and -\ni.iv, the iu.es \vTiich shah in future be mutually observed 
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in the intercourse of their respective countries ; for which most 
desirable obj’ect, the President of the United States has conferred 
full powers on his commissioner, Matthew Galbraith Perry, 
Special Ambassador of the United States to Japan ; and the 
August Sovereign of Japan has given similar powers to his 
commissioners, Hayashi, Dai-gaku no kami, Ido, prince of 
Tsus-sima, Izawa, prince of Mimasaki, and Udono, member of 
the Board of Revenue. And the said commissioners, after 
having exchanged their said full powers and duly considered 
the premises, have agreed to the followiiig articles ; — ■ 

I. — There shall be a perfect, permanent and universal peace, 

and a sincere and cordial amity between the United 
States of America on the one pait, and the Empire of 
Japan on the other part, and between their people 
respective!}', without exception of persons or places. 

II. — The port of Simoda in the principality of Idzu, and 

the port of Hakodade in the principality of Matsmai, 
are granted by the Japanese as ports for the reception 
of American ships, where the}- can be supplied with 
wood, water, provisions and coal, and other articles 
their necessities may require, as far ns the Japanese 
ha\'e them. The time for opening the first named 
port is immediately on signing this Treat}' ; the last 
named port is to be opened immediately after the same 
day in the ensuing Japanese }-car. 2\^otc . — A tariff of 
prices shall be given by the Japanese officers of the 
things which they can furnish, pa}Tncnt for which shall 
be made in gold and silver coin. 

III. — Whenever ships of the United States are thrown or 

wrecked on the coasts of Japan, the Japanese vessels 
will assist them and carry their crews to Simoda or 
Hakodade, and hand them over to their countrymen 
appointed to receive them ; whatever articles the ship- 
wrecked men may have prc.scr\'ed shall likewise be 
restored, and the cxponccs incurred in the rescue and 
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support of Americans and Japanese who may thus be 
thrown upon the shores of either nation are not to be 
refunded. 

IV. — Tliose shipwrecked persons and other citizens of the 

United States shall be free as in other countries, and 
not subjected to confinement, but shall be amenable to 
just laws. 

V. — Shipwrecked men, and other citizens of the United 

States, temporarily living at Simoda and Hakodade 
shall not be subject to such restrictions and confine' 
ment as the Dutch and Chinese are at Nagasaki ; but 
shall be free at Simoda to go where they please within 
the limits of seven Japanese ri or miles from a small 
island in the harbor of Simoda, marked in the accom- 
panying chart hereto appended ; and shall be free in 
like manner to go where they please at Hakodade, 
within limits to be defined after the visit of the United 
States squadron to that place. 

VI. — If there be any other sort of goods wanted, or any 

business which shall require to be arranged, there 
shall be careful deliberation between the parties in 
order to settle such matters. 

VII. — It is agreed that ships of the United States resorting 
to the ports open to them shall be permitted to ex- 
change gold and silver coin and articles of goods for 
other articles of goods, under such regulations as shall 
be temporarily established by the Japanese government 
for that purpose. It is stipulated, however, that the ships 
of the United States shall be permitted to carry away 
whatever articles they may be* unwilling to exchange. 

VIII. — \\Vod, w'ater, provisions, coal, and goods required 
shall only be procured through the agency of Japanese 
officers appointed for that purpose, and in no other 
manner. 


* Are in the published text of the Treaty. 
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IX. — It is agreed that if at any future day the government 

of Jajian shall grant to any other nation, or nations, 
l)ri\'ileges and advantages which arc not herein granted 
to the United States and the citizens thereof, that these 
s Lnie [viivileges and advantages shall he granted like- 
wise to tlie United States and to the citizens thereof 
w ithout any consultation or delay. 

X. — .Shijis of the United .States shall be permitted to resort 

to no other ports in Japan but Simoda and Ilnkodadc, 
unless in distress, or forced by stress of weather. 

XL — There .shall be appointed bj- the government of the 
Unitei.l States cc'i'.'-i'.Is or agents to reside in Simoda 
at anj- time after the expiration of eighteen months 
from the date of tlie .signing of this Treat}-, provided 
that either of the two governments deem such arrange- 
ment necessar}-. 

XII. — The present convention, having been concluded and 
duly signed, sh.all l.)e obligatory and faithfully ob.served 
by the United Sta.tes of America and Japan, and by 
the citi.zens and subj'octs of each respective power ; 
and it is to be ratified and approved bj- the President 
of the United States, b\' and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof, and b}^ the august 
So\-ercign of Japan, and the ratification shall be 
exchanged within eighteen months from the date of 
the signature thereof, oi' .sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, th.e respective plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America and the I'.mpire of Japan, aforesaid, 
ha\'e signed and sealed these presents. 

Done at Kanagawa, March 3ibt, 1854, and Kayei, 7th 
year, 3rd month, and 3rd day. 

Sunday, April znd. — i\Ir. Jones did not come aboard the 
“ Powhatan” to-daj-, but I hid oppoitunity to go to the “ Missis- 
sippi.” Notwithstanding our repeated requests, a party of 
Japanese came aboard to-da\' and remained drinking and talking 
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most of the afternoon. The interpreters ha\'e doubtless learned 
at Nagasaki that the Sabbath is only a longer holiday and 
nothing of a holy day ; and doubt not they will find it so here 
too. They brought Perry five pieces of crape to-day in return 
for the pistols, cloth and wine he has given them. 

Tuesday, April dph . — The “ Saratoga ” left this morning, 
carrying some invalids and Captain Adams with his Treaty. I 
have hardly ever been so affected by any music as I was to-day 
by the “ Mississippi’s ” band playing Home, Sweet Home, as 
the “Saratoga ” passed her ; it brought tears to some eyes. 

Thursday, April 6tli . — Commodore Perry and a party 
landed to-day for a walk. The howitzer and its two carriages, 
and ten boxes of tea were taken ashore as the last presents to be 
made to the officers here. The gun will doubtless be regarded 
as a great prize ; the first question was, “ Where is the powder 
and shot? ’’and “ Let us sec you fire it off.” I suppose the 
Japanese will soon begin to cast others like it, and think them- 
selves able to resist foreign aggression as soon as they have 
made guns. After a few cups of tea had been served, the party 
started, going towards the old telegraph house, and- then into a 
small uiia, or Buddhist temple, having three images and some 
tablets. The chief image seemed to be cut out of the root of a 
tree. The inscriptions were all in Chinese, but there was no 
time to get their explanation. 

From this we struck across the rice fields along the dyke, 
and ascended the hills uvst of Yokohama and down into a 
pretty dell, where we rested in a small temple for some time. 
It was a charming spot, and the camellias, peaches and plums, 
all in full flower, gave it a g.ay appearance, while the delightful 
tempeiature made everybody fed happ\'. The people living 
here came out to sec the foreigners, but our official escort 
repelled them to a distance. \\ e saw the tea plant growing in 
this nook, the first row of it 1 have noticed. 

I'rom this the Commodore returned to the village and paid 
the headman a visit, as I had suggested to him, to conduct us 
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round that way. In his yard Vv’as a curious pine tree, the trunk 
of which was about four feet high, and the top spread out like 
an umbrella t^-enty feet or more in diameter ; it was tlie result 
of thirty years’ labor and culture, and was in a healthy state, 
full of flowers. It was not so large as one we saw last Saturday 
near a village up the valley, that being on the loamy bank of a 
stream. Besides this, our host had a fir tree bearing several 
branches of pine grafted in, which he evidently took some pride 
in. During the visit his wife and daughter came out, one 
bringing his grandson, and making themselves part of the party. 
It was instructive to see how uttcrh' regardless of the man and 
his family Yenoske and hh fellows all acted, sitting on the mats 
smoking and laughing amoPig themselves. I suspect the lower 
ranks of life in Jajian are kept from rising by an iron hand ; and 
yet how totally unprepared thev' are for asserting their rights is 
too plain to everyone. This man has been obliged, probably, 
to accommodate several officers since we came, and perhaps 
much of the cost of entertaining us and th.cm lias fallen on the 
village. We left and rctuined on board altogether, leaving 
nothing behind at the house. 

To our surpri.se our host of iliis morning came aboard the 
“ Powhatan ” about half past eight o’clock, bringing w ith him a 
fan and a dozen sheets of paper to get my teacher to write him 
some autographs. lie had heard that w'c were soon to leave, 
and this was his only way to see tlie ship. \b’e gave him a few 
presents, and he departed mightil}' pleased with his reception ; 
he is a general favorite, espccialh' with Dr. Morrow and me, 
whom ho has accompanied most cheerfully in many a long 
ramble. I hope he may be able to keep wdiat he took with 
him, for he told me that he had been forced to give up some of 
the seed formerly giv'en him. 

Saturday, April — Yesterday was a rainj-, cold da)', 
and the quiet of the ships in llie blasts wliich now and then 
swept b)^ us showed the excellence of the anchorage and the 
security ships can exj'ect in this place. lieav)' morm doubt- 
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less was felt on die coasts, but this morning' opened clear and 
im-igorating, refreshing cvcrr'body by the bright sunshine. Mt. 
Fusi and all the high land at its base was covered with snow, 
showing the little advance yet made in the coming on of spring 
compared with what might be inferred from the vegetation 
along shore. Some of the snow hael disaiipeared before night. 
The water ha,-, been all delivered now to the ships, for which the 
Japanese will take no pay. No provisions have been brought 
us for many days, and many a chicken and duck came to an 
untimely end by the cold last night, so that it is about time to 
be moving. In fact, our official jiurvej-ors have giv'cn us very 
few eatables, and not exerted themselves to supjdy us with what 
could be obtained ; at least, this is a reasonable conclusion from 
their conduct. Perhaps live stock cannot be easily obtained 
hereabouts, but fish, vegetables and shell-fish can ; and these are 
not brought off any more than the others. In the Japane.se is 
to be seen the same curious mixture <.>f politeness and unmeaning 
a.ssent, half-promise and non-jieifoimance, that is exhibited by 
the Chinese, and I think' l.iy all heathen people advanced to any 
degree of artificial society. The j);omise to jicrfurm and the 
excuse for not pel funning are alike heartIos.s, and can only be 
removed, I think, by a .sense of fear. Pn.ibably it is indispo.si- 
tion to exert them.selves which prompts this conduct, though, too, 
they may not be willing to tell us all the rea.sons and circum- 
stances of the case. 

Sunday, April gth . — The misty drizzle of the forenoon 
quite prer'ented all services on deck, but there was no work 
going on to .speak of. The Commodore was taken up by a 
long discussion with Yenoske and Kenzbiro about going up the 
bay. He sa\'s the President ordered him to go to Yedo, and 
he told the commissioners a month ago that he wa.s going, and 
they made no objection ; other oft-repeated arguments w’cre 
brought up, but no consent could be got out of them. They 
said Japanese law's were vei}' strict, that great commotion would 
ensue, that the bay ’was shallow', tli-at the Prctity was signed, 
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that the Emperor would be irritated, that, as we had professed 
friendl}' feelings for them, they wished us as friends not to go, 
and would regard it as a personal favor, and, lastlv', that very 
serious personal consequences might result, intimating almost 
j’eopardj' of honor and life, if we thus implicated them. It was 
agreed that the ships would not anchor unless thej' grounded, 
and then the whole part\', as if willing to draw good from an 
evil, asked permission to go iq) in the steamers with the Com- 
modore that they might see the workipig of their machinery ! 

The fact is, the presence of such an armament, in the v'iew 
of the officials, im-olves the intention and will to use it ; for this 
they would do. Consecjucntly, mere curiosity to see Yedo 
cannot be motive enough in us to go, because it would not 
with them. The ex[)osedness of their capital has startled them, 
and every subterfuge must be practiced to keep us from seeing 
more than the survej ing boats saw, for what motive can w’e 
have in such a nearer view than ultimate conquest or pillage 
or ransom? Judging us by themselves, our former forbear- 
ance, while possessed of so much jiower, can now be explained 
as having been exercised until the Treat}’ was signed ; now w’c 
wish to learn modes of approach for future use, if wc do not at 
prc-sent contemplate violence. Conscious weakness induces 
manjr a cunning fetch which can only be explained by trying to 
place ourselv’cs in the position of the wealrer party ; and the fear 
of ultimate designs is, I think, the leading motive of their strong 
obj’ection to our moving up. Yet after c\’cr}’ dissuasive had 
been exhausted, it was not the less characteristic of them to 
ask a passage, not onl}’ to excuse themselves b\' tlie plea that 
they had done all they could to detain us, but to see what they 
had long desired to see in the working of the machinery. 

Monday, April lOili. — 15}’ eight o’clock this morning the 
w'hole squadron were on the start, and bound fur Yedo. The 
day was tolerably clear, and our Japanese \ isitors seemed to 
have little fear to any dreadful result of the day’s excursion. By 
noon we had gone about ten miles from Yokohama and seen the 
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suburb of Shinagawa pretty distinctly, and its numerous rows 
or detachments of boats, not so many by far as I expected. 
The beacon we had so long had in view prov'ed to be a tower 
of a temple inland and near Kawasaki, called Kawasaki Daisbi- 
gawara, a place of resoit and note. \Vc went within about 
eight miles of a long row of stakes stretching along in front of 
Yedo, but not so near as to pre\'ent large j’unks Ij'ing inside of 
it, and turned about in one hundretl feet of water ! If a man is 
a Commodore I suppose he can do as nobody else w ould, in 
order to show that he can do as he likes ; uiid alter all that had 
been said about going to Yedo, to say that w'e had left off four 
miles short of the surveying boats, and fully eight of the city, 
was rather an imputation on common sense on our part. I was 
much disappointed ; for, except a line of stakes and a long row 
of trees above Shinagawa and a smok\' cloud abo\'c, with plenty 
of junks and boats below to indicate the piobable position of the 
city, I saw nothing satisfactorj-. As one of the officers said, it 
should have been on the First of .\pril instead of the Tenth, to 
make such a humbug appropriate. I have uiiheld and approved 
the Commodore’s acts in most cases, where others have sharply 
ridiculed them, but this day’s work was small enough. I have 
now been three tunes bound for Yedo, approaching nearer each 
time, and perhaps the fouith trial will land me there, or at least 
near enough to see it. 

The “ Lexington ” drifted on shore when getting under way 
this morning, and the “ Mississippi ” returned to tow her off and 
bring her down to join the squadron. The scenes on board 
are said to have much amused the crew.' 

Friday, April \\lJi . — American Anchorage. 

No intercourse allowed with the shore here, and no visitors 
allow'ed to come near us, every native boat 'oeing kept away 
from the ships by a guard-boat, armed with authority to main- 
tain non-intercourse. The “ ^Macedonian ” w’ent to sea on the 
I ith early in the day, supposed to be bound for the Bonin 
Islands, as sii„ took some agricultural implements. The “ Sup- 
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ply ” and “ Soullianipton ” went down tlic L.T)' this morning, 
perhaps to Simoda. Suri'eying the anclicTage goes on slowly 
by reason of the rough sea, and we are likely to be quarantined 
here a few daj-s longer. It is rather wearisome to be in sight of 
fields and headlands so long as we have been, and be debarred 
from seeing and rambling over tliem. 

W^ent aboard of a j'unk lying off, stationed to guard us, in 
order to delivx-r a letter for Yenosko, informing him of the sail- 
ing of the two ships. We were kindly received and shown 
whate\-er there was W’orth looking at, which was little enough. 
Nothing to cat, nowhere to sleep, and nothing to do, was about 
the whole of the matter for these sailors. The}’ asked us when 
we w’ere to leave, to which we replied the}' need not tarr}’ any 
longer on our account. The main room had a thick deck and 
a tent-shaped roof ; a dull fire was burning in a brazier or hearth 
in the middle of the deck, in a depression made for it, over 
which we found fi\’e or six of the crew crouch.ing and smoking. 
The lockers, beams and furniture of the cabin were all lac- 
quered, and kept pretty clean too ; but some of the lockers they 
opened for us w'ere dirty. The capstan to hoist the big rudder 
was unshipped ; it worked in two holes iii beams, and was 
shaped like an oblong nine-pin. Six foiir-[M'onged grappling 
irons formed the ground tackle, and two well made coir haw- 
sers ; the tassel which hangs from the jirow was made of hair- 
cloth rolled around a mat. The tiller was larger in proportion 
even than the Chinese, and similarly hung ; there were more 
points of resemblance to Chinese junks than I had supposed, and 
not a bit more of comfort. 

Monday, April ijth . — Spent the forenoon in rambling over 
Natsu-sima, or Webster Island, as we have named it. The 
position of this islet off Kanazawa facilitates its cultiv'ation, and 
the moist part of its surface is covered with thatching grass, but 
whether this useful Arundo grows from wild stock or is culti- 
vated here could not be determined. Two fields of barley in 
ear and a patch of vegetables are all the tilled spots. On the 
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northwest corner is a shrine raid a grave, both of them having 
rude statues, the lathr covered by a shed and having a bell 
hung near. Tlie\- were botli places of vvorshiii, and we m;t a 
fisherman and his finiily ascending the hill to ofier their orisons. 
■Some cash and bits c>f rags wore laid near each cif them, but no 
other offerings, nor any places of ashes, as in China, from which 
I infer that incense sticks and pa{x;r arc not as commonly 
burned. The susjx-nsion of rags around graves reminds one of 
the custom among Moslems, but no one which I have seen has 
the great number seen in the Mohammedan i^ulys. 

We collected cru.stacea, fi-h, shells, insects, plants, every- 
thing which was worth carrj'ing awaj-, but the beautiful actinia 
were in too deep water to be easily procured ; the\’ looked very 
pretty, spreading their arms in every direction to collect their 
prey, and were so numerous as to gi\'e a gay ajipearance to the 
bottom. The low tide brought some dozen or two people to 
dig for clams, and the unblushing effrontery of thc.se fi.shcrmcn, 
as indeed of most whom we have seen, shows how much Japan 
needs the gospel c.f purity and love. 

Tuesday, April \Zth . — Simoda Taj-. 

The anchors were at the cat- heads before sunrise this 
morning, and the two steamers under weigh, coursing down this 
Bay of Yedo, probably for their last time. The da)' was smoky, 
so that we saw but comjiaratii'cly little of the coasts, and were 
quite unable to dircern any smoke from the summit of Od-sima, 
w'hich was wholly fiee from snow, and looked much less beauti- 
ful than when we passed it in k'ebruary. A visit to this volcano 
would well repay the trouble. Appnjaching tire eastern shores 
of the peninsula of Idzu, wc sailed near enough to discern the 
village along the sterile beach, but the background exhibited 
the industry bestowed u;>on it in the vast extent of terracing, 
which here far exceeded what we had h.itherto .seen. In one 
place, fitty steps of fields were counted, all cov'^ered with wheat. 
In the intervals, doubtless a large population is found to furnish 
hands to accomplish all this work. 
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About three o’clock we came into the harbor of Simoda, 
and all were surprised at the variety of sceneij- and picturesque 
character of the shores. The hills rise to a height of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet, many lower ones co\-ered with trees, 
lining the beacli and adding a pleasing foreground in contrast 
with the barren and loftier mountains behin.l. The village of 
Simoda lies on the southwestern shores, and that of Kakisaki, 
or Persimmon Point, on the northern eiu! of the harbor, both of 
them small towns compared with what we had been led to 
expect. 

ilVcf/vcra April icjlli . — The interpreter, Tatsunoske, 
came again this morning, but produced none of the things he 
promised yesteriLij' ; in realih' lie is one of the most shiftless 
fellows we have to do with, and tikes no trouble at all to get 
anything we ask for. In company with him came the prefect 
Kaheyoye and another officer named Nakadai Nobntaro, pro- 
bably his spj-. There wore in all a dozen officials all of whom 
as usual were glad to got a smack of toddy, wine and cake in 
the cabin where thej’ lingered a good while, talking and excusing 
themselves from doing or promising anj’lhing. The trip to 06- 
sima was spoken of, but thej’ had no instructions respecting it 
and could say nothing ; the way is to go first and talk about the 
arrangements afteiwvards, so far as asking permission goes. In 
the afternoon Mr. Portman and I went ashore to cany a list of 
provisions to be obtained, most of which Tatsunoske said could 
not be got, and a wwlk tlirougli the tow'n confirmed his denial, 
so far as such a glance could prove anj-thing. The towm lies at 
the opening of two valleys, down one of which a small creek 
makes its way through the town, and forms b\- its mouth facili- 
ties for landing. At the landing place is a small shrine under a 
large pine, and near it a hillside covered with trees invites one to 
explore its grassy slopes. The town is regularly laid out at 
right angles, each street having a gate at each end, much more 
slightly made than in China but guarded with more care. The 
streets are wider tlian in Cliincso towns, whicli makes the 
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hou.ses appear lower. The most of the shops and dwellings 
rvere of plaster, the roofs of tiling, and the fronts worked in 
raised white checker work on a blue ground. The tiling is 
made of blue-black thiclr tiles which lap over each other on the 
side, one edge being made doubly thick and umbo-shaped, so 
as to catch the thin edge of the next row ; the ridges are there- 
fore much smaller than in China, but more likely to leak, as the 
overlapping cannot be so well secured. A few houses were 
two-storied, but none presented indications of wealth, nor was 
there any place which seemed to be a market. The shops, so 
far as we could sec, furnished a beggarly catalogue of sandals, 
groceries and such stuff, and a total absence of the bustle of 
Hodangya proved the poverty of tlie port. The cancer of the 
social system was seen in the contempt shown to the women, 
but the power of the government was exhibited, too, in the sway 
exercised upon the crowds which th.ronged us. \Vc went to 
the Riozhen-zhe, T |j!j a Uniple of the Buddhists of con- 
siderable extent, ha\-ing five prie.sts in it and many ancestral 
tablets ; on these last are manv' names written, and most of them 
were varnished or gilded. Perhaps they are orbate tablets. 
There was a graver-ard near this establishment, and a small 
attempt at a garden w ith a pond .spanned bj- its tiny bridge 
leading to the top i n a huge boulder. The grounds and house 
were .scrupulously clean, and the priest, named Michizhio, H 
or Clean as the Sun, received us courteously. From this we 
went to four other /rn? or Buddhistic temples, and one where a 
deified hero, called Goman-taro, of Yoritomo’s time is worship- 
ped. Votive offerings were hung around, and in a sort of 
porch were many pictures isf .shipwrecks, persons struggling 
with the waves, or just clambering ashore, and under them 
dozens of pigtails strung along a board, the sacrifice of these 
rescued sailors which they nad cut from their heads to ev'ince 
their giatitude. It recalled to mind the offering of Berenice 
when Ptolemy was saved from shipwreck. Besides these, we 
saw a sword, a bow of large size, tablets and pictures, all given 
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ill as votive offerings, rendering the whole an interesting spot. 
The idols of the Japanese show more study and j’ust idea of 
sculpture than the Chinese, so far my obseivation goes, 
though neither are founded on just principles. 

All the temples were situated back of the village, alongside 
of each other, approached by paved walks mostly lined with 
large trees. A row of magnincent mowtans proi^ed that it was 
at home in Simoda ; one flower wa^ ten inches across. A tree 
like a maple in its leaf, a purple magnolia, a spirea, a plum, 
red and white azaiia, and a tree like the funeral cj'press, 
were the ptincipal jilants observed. All these establishments 
looked rather effete, as if thej' had once seen better days ; and 
perhaps they were built when Sinio.l.i was the [lurt of Yedo, 
instead of Urag.i, and maintain..J a large train of customs 
officials. 

Thursday, April 20th . — Tlie storm has entirely prevented 
all visits nor have anj- Japanese com.i near us, but the security 
of the harbor has been well prown, at least fur all north winds. 
The people of Simoda do not go out filling much, and its ship- 
ping interests are jilainlj' at a low figure. 

In our walk }'esterja\- we ivcre followed bj' moat of the 
population, and all seemed health}' and well-fed. Ophthalmic 
complaints are prc\'alent, and small-pox has made its mark ; the 
children are seldom pretty and, of the two sexes, the boys are 
the most inviting ; a few goodlooking girls hardly made amends 
for the scores of ugl}' or plain females — but a Idouri or Hebe 
would never be able to stand roll-call after blackening her teeth 
and shaving her eyebrows. The women kept in the back of the 
crowd, as much from neccssit}' a-, choice, I thought. 

In one of the temples we luw .lix horses that were halteicd 
by a nose curb tied to each side of the stall ; it held them 
securely, as was proved by their re-'tiv'e struggles at seeing us. 
Two gun carriages rvere also noticed here, ap[)areatly old and 
well taken care of. The insides of all these temples were 
varnished,' nor lu\'e I j'et seen a [lainted be.ard or utensil in 
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Japan. Thu iiricsts avc baw were cleanly dressed, too, and one 
took pains to slsow us all over his domicile. IManj' praj^er-books 
Avcrc observed in one of them, and their jjcncral furniture mostly 
resembled Buddhist esta'rjlibhmcr.ts in Canton. 

Friday, April 215/. — The Conmiodore vent ashore to-day 
with a small party to return the visit of the prefect, and was 
conducted to the JfjJi Af, Law-loving hlonastery, until he 
could be informed of our arrival. Tire Japanese officials said wc 
had come off earlier than hadi been mentioned, thou<jh they 
themselves had reached th.e ‘‘ Powhatan ” some time before wc left 
it, bringing a lot of provisions for us. At the temple we were 
received as civilly as the place afforded means, and when Ka- 
hej'oyc appeared he did all he could to entertain us, among 
other things sending out to let the people come into the precincts. 
About five hundred or more persons came crowding around, 
fully one half of whom were women and girls, a few of whom 
were good looking. I do not think that Japanese features are 
as agreeable, when one .sees hundreds of faces thus spread out 
before the gaze, as Cliinese ; the women’s dre.ss is not more 
graceful than the Cliinese, and expo-.es the bosom more when 
the uncouth great girdle is loose and the dre.ss has been dis- 
ordered. How many of ihc-e I .males were proper ones could 
not be known, but I ratirer thun: cm insity had drawn everybody 
out of doors to see us, and na restraint i.s put on their going out 
and in. Three or four of the better lirc.sscd, witii their full pro- 
poition o; girdle, more than a ioct wide, and a knot behind that 
looked like a kn.rps.aclc, and the hair dune up neatly with a bow 
knot flat on the top of tne head, wem brought into the room, 
and they pouied out a. cup oi saki for each. The discolored 
teeth of the okLst bee.amc more repulsive the nearer one could 
see them. 


On leaving this place, we visited some other temples and 
walked around tlirougli seveial stmets back to the boats, a large 
crow'd of quiet spectator c'.uiywhere attending us with the 
utmost order. One or toe ef the women most noticed at the 
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temple contrived to put themselves at several corners on our 
way in order to attract more attention. 

Satiinlay, Apnl 227 td. — General permission was given this 
morning to the officers of the squadron to go ashore, two and 
one-third months since arriv'insf in these waters. A large 
number went ashore during the day, sotiie of them taking long 
stretches and arduous ascents, which tired out the officials who 
were uselessly appointed to accompanj' us. The design of the 
Japanese authorities seems to be to watch us so carefully that 
no native shall supply us unauthorizedly with the least article 
until the punishment of a few o.Tcnders shall deter all from 
violations of these restrictive [rrohibitions. 

Dr. Morrow and I started for dowers and whatever else 
we could collect, taking the northerly valley from the town, 
and attended by four or fiv'e satellites, the chief one a well 
behaved man from Uraga, who had been at Yokohama, called 
Nakada Kadaiyu. The people thronged the streets as thej’ did 
yesterday, but did not follow us. In one shop we induced a 
woman to resume her weaving. She sat on a stool and, tying 
the woven end of the web around her body by means of a 
string passing from the end of the beam, she fastened one treadle 
to her foot, the other being secured to the fioor ; the loom was 
also made tight to the ceiling or the wail (I forget which) so 
that she should not pull it over. The shuttle v.as about fifteen 
inches long, sharp on one edge, and was used for both shuttle 
to ^leliver the thread through and a s!e\' to set it home, the thin 
edge being forced down upon the thread. The foot was drawn 
up under the other leg to altern:ite the threads and make the 
web, which was of blue cotton fifteen inches wide. The rude- 
ness of this loom was doubtless owiiig to the poverty of the 
weaver, for better ones would be required to make the silks we 
have seen rvorn by officers. 

A little further on, a blacksmith’s shop presented a similar 
rude assortment of macliinery ; the anvil, forge, bellor'. s and 
other things were so much like the Chinese as to excite surprise, 
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for I should have thought some improvement would have been 
made. The men willingly showed us as much as we wished to 
see, and handled their tools like workmen. 

Going out from tlie town, we reached rice fields, p.ow 
beginning to be turned over b\' the hoc, and took the chief road 
leading to the end of the vallej'. The waysides were covered 
with a caijjet of little flowering plants, exhibiting a most beauti- 
ful variety of colors, and so abundant as to change the dun 
color of the grounel as the eye glanced over it. A high stone 
gate-way on the top of a stone-walled plinth formed the entrance 
to a temple on the top of the adjacent hill, nearlj' half a mile off, 
and concealed in the woods ; the hill was fancied to resemble 
Fusi, and the god was named Fusi Sliengen Daibosats. If 
adoration paid at this gatewaj' served the same as going to the 
top of the hill, the contrivance was a good one, however much 
against our notions of architectural unity. Tlie village of 
Hongoii, of a hundred houses, was bej'onJ this gateway, where 
the headman came out to meet us and sliowed us his house, 
well built and liaving stone ba.icinent walls. I lere wayside idols 
and pillars with Nammo Amida Eosats carved on them showed, 
as they had everywlicre else, the prevalence of idolatry. A 
bowl containing young ferns in soak, called ZL'ara//i, for food 
stood near by the pillar. The pretty stream of Inedza-gawa 
ran through the village, the banks lined with shrubbery and 
showing many marks of freshets here and there. 

The walk was very pleasant, and we rapidly filled our 
book. Ihe ufneer in attendance was sociable, and the people 
were not dri'.'cn off; but to .sec one’s fellowmcn ordered about 
like dog.s, their curiosity thwarted and convenience disregarded 
as if no more consequence t’hr.n a spaniel’s, humbles the race in 
one s own eves, and impaits a feeling of rcproacli as belonging 
to the same lace, Irom merely beholding this outrage on the 
dignity of man. A people tnac will tamely submit to it must 
have been schooleo a long time by tlieir rulers and -given up at 
last in despair. 
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JMonday, April 24//;.— ]\Ir. Bent went ashore betimes this 
morning to see the prefect. One of tlic obj’ects of the visit was 
to advise him to is^uc orders that the C)mccrs of the squadron be 
not followed by Japanese officials in their ratnbles through the 
counti}’, nor ha\'e the people shut their houses up and run when 
foreigners came in sight. The prefect replied that he had left 
Yokohama so long before the Treaty was sioned as to be 
unaware of the \'iews of the commissicincrs respecting the 
attendance of officials when the Americans went into the villages, 
and he must report for instructions ; at Yokohama it had been 
done, but he, himself, having much confidence in us, was in- 
clined to try how it would work, for it was a serious burden on 
the officials under him to accompany us here and there. As to 
people running or staj-ing when they saw us, it was a matter he 
could not control altogether, but he would issue commands to 
let them know thej- had nothing to fear from the foreigners, but 
were to report any misdemeanors. i\nothcr point was to 
procure a junk for the accommodation of a party to visit Oho- 
sima and examine the volcano ; and also to get three or four 
rooms in town for the convenience of the officers. The rooms 
in the temple of fig jlj at the back of the town were visited 
after the interview was over, and made an offer of b\- the priests, 
somewhat to their inconvenience, I guess, judging by their 
looks. The disposition to accede to our requests on the part of 
these officers augurs well to pleasant intercourse. Thej' seem 
to be more particular respecting trade than anj thing else. 

After this, a party of us started t<a follow up the vallej" 
south of the town, anti took a course along tlie beach for a 
while, and then struck across tlie hills till we reached a place 
called Nabeta in a secluded dell, uhere not much of this world’s 
riches or ambition have j'et come, and the inmates of its seven 
houses pro\'ed that no great amount of its cc.ttcjn fabrics had 
reached them. The valley was soon to be tui ned into a huge 
rice field, and one man W'as ploughing with a simple plough 
made of a beam with a crooked handle to sustain and guide a 
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share shaped like a big spoon, which turned ov'er the earth five 
inches with much effect. It was not so effective, however, as 
the deep hoeing of two or three lads with the ploughman, whose 
three-pronged dung-rakes turned over the wet land \'ery easily. 

A short walk carried us to Okagata, a hamlet of about 
sixty houses, beyond which was a large temple inclosed in 
almost a complete solitude, where contemplative Buddhists 
might drone away their lives in total listlessncss. It was called 
Shio-riu zan ^ ill > temjde Sooto j in. Buddhism must 
have a deep hold upon the minds of th.e Japanese to induce them 
to erect such structures in wilds like this, so far from the abodes 
of men. The five priests li\ ing here keep the houses and 
grounds in clean condition ; one of their acolytes was only four 
or five years old. Near the place, as we left it, a wayside god, 
called Dooso-jin, attracted our notice from his holding a sceptre 
in his crossed hand, and his head being covered with a sort of 
crow'n, from which a broad ca[)e descended to cover his back 
and shoulders. Many of these terminalia offer curious subjects 
of speculation. 

From this, a rugged mountain' path led us over to the 
vallej’ north of Simoda to the village of Hongo, where we met 
many officers walking, and joined them. This valley is incon- 
testably the most beautiful in this vicinitjx' 

Tuesday, April 25///. — Two Japanese came aboard last 
night to get a passage to the United States in our ships, but the 
Commodore declined to receive them, unless they had previous 
permission from their own rulers to do so. They had pre- 
viously sent a well written letter intimating their desire to go and 
willingness to do anything on board. This letter was to the 
following purport ; “ Two scholars of Yedo in Japan, named 

Isagi Kooda, iff ^ > ^^nd Kwanouchi Manji, JK. ^ Z 1 ,* 

* The assumed name of \ishida Torajiro (or Shoin), the hero of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s pnpt-r under that name in his Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books.” The incident is narrated in the Narrative of the Expedition, "where Dr. 

illiams translation-' of the letter', appear to have been submitted to the hand of 
an editor, and in Spalding s “ Japan Expedition,” p. 276. 
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present this letter to the high officers and others who manage 
affairs. That which we have received is meagre and trifling, as 
our persons are insignificant, so that we are ashamed to come 
before distinguished persons ; we are ignorant of arms and their 
uses in battle, nor do we know the rules of si.rategy and discip- 
line ; we ha\ e, indeed, uselessly whiled away our months and 
years, and know nothing. We have heard a little of the 
customs and knowledge of the Europeans and Americans, and 
have desired to travel about in the five great continents, but the 
maritime prohibitions of our country are exceedingly strict, and 
for foreigners to enter the ' inner land,’ or for natives to go to 
other countries, are alike among the immutable regulations. 
Therefore our desire to travel has been checked, and could only 
go to and fro in our breasts, unable to be uttered, and our feet 
hampered so as not to stir. This had been the case for years, 
when happily the arrival of so many of your ships anchoring in 
our waters now for many days, and our careful and continuous 
examination of the kind and humane conduct of your officers 
and their love of others, has excited the desire of years which 
now struggles for its exit. We have decided on a plan, which 
is very privately to request you to take us aboard of your ships 
and secretly carrj^ us to sea, that we may travel over the five 
continents, even if it is disregarding our laws. We hope you 
will not regard our humble request with disgust, but will enable 
us to carry it out ; whatever we are able to do to serve you will 
be considered as orders as soon as we hear it. When a lame 
man sees another walking, or a pedestrian sees another riding, 
would he not be glad to be in his place ? How much more 
now, since for our whole lives w’e Could not go beyond 30 
degrees east and west, and 25 degrees from north to south, 
when we behold you come riding on the high winds and career- 
ing over the vast waves, with lightning speed coasting along the 
five continents, does it appear as if the lame had a way to walk, 
or the walkers an opportunity to ride ! We hope you who 
manage this business will condescend to regard and grant our 
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request ; but, as the restrictions of our countrj' are not yet 
removed, if this matter becomes known, vve shall have no place 
to flee, -and doubtless must suffer the extremest penalty ; and this 
would greatly grieve your kindness and benevolence of heart to 
your fellowmen. We trust to have our request granted, and 
also that you will secrete us until you sail, so as to avoid all risk 
of danger to life ; and when we return here at a future da)-, we 
are sure that what has passed w ill not be very closely im^esti- 
gated. Though rude and unpracticed in speech, our desires arc 
earnest, and we hope that you will regard us in compassion, nor 
doubt or oppose our request. April loth.” 

Inclosed was this note : “ The inclosed letter contains the 

earnest request we have had for many dav s, and which we tried 
many plans to get off to you at Yokohama in a fishing boat by 
night, but the cruisers were too thick, and none others w'ere 
allow'ed to come alongside, so that we were in great uncertainty 
what to do. Learning that the shi'ps were ci.)ming here w'c have 
come to wait, intending to seize a punt to come to the ship, but 
have not succeeded. Trusting that your honors will consent, 
to-morrow night after people are quiet r\e will be at Kakisaki in 
a punt at a place where there are no houses near the beach ; we 
sincerely wash to have you come to the spot- to meet us, and 
thus carry out our hopes to their fruition. April 25th.” 

They came up the ladder by the help of the quartermaster, 
but unluckily their punt slipped away, as thc\- left it, and drifted 
off. The Commodore was told their errand and about the 
above letter, but he could not take them without ciulating the 
spirit of the Treat)'. It was a severe disappointment to them, 
but I told them that other sliips would come here in which they 
might get off, and that thej.' must not be oversorry at this 
refusal. They wore put nsh.ere in a boat and directly to leeward 
in order if possible to get tlieii own, but it was too dark to see 
it. They were more ordinal)- looking men than I had expected 
to see, but evidently m.cn of eilucation, twenty-three and twentj'- 
five years old— neither parents -w children to keep them in Japan 
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— and were probably j'ust what they said they were, eagerly 
wishing to go to the United States, though some said they were 
thieves, others spies sent bj' the officers to see how far we would 
keep the Treat}’, and others that they were refugees from 
justice. I am afraid the loss ot the punt containing tlieir swords, 
etc., will involve them in trouble ; it was picked up by one of 
the cruisers in the harboi', and some officials came aboard to 
inquire .about it, but of course we told them nothing. 

hlr. Pegram and ?dr. Jones went with us to-day to Susaki, 
a town oi two hundred and thirty houses, situated near the 
beach just outside of tlie haibor, and offering nothing of 
interest ; much stone and firewood wer j udng along the beach 
to export, some of the former giisbrning in the sun from the 
quantity of ciystals of pyrites in it. A shoit walk, during 
which Sir. Jones returned on boaiti, brought us to Soto-ura, a 
miserable hamlet of thirt}’ or forty hoas-.-s, the inmates of which 
received us [ileasanth’. llej’ond this was a quarry where large 
blocks of bluish aim-gdaloid were slid dow n the hills on a tram 
road ; this rock would make a fine ardcio of export to California 
for building. Going on to Shirahama, we tarried awhile in a 
temple, the walls of w'hich were nearly covered with paintings 
of various sorts, all labeled and showing the low state of 

the fine arts, if nothing cTe. Tb.e officials were, apparentl}'-, glad 
of a chance to do somethir.g in this village, for they made many 
efforts to keep everj bod)’' awaj’ from us, and accompanied us 
over the hills to Hongo, d'he walk was a pleasant one, and 
afforded more chances for picking up new words than new 
flowers. It was amusing to see tlie women skulking under the 
banks to get out of cur wa\', and still desirous of getting a look 
at the dreadful men. 

Friday, April A&tii . — Tiie rat.j at which it is arranged that 
our coin shall be taken renders tlie [irice of all articles which are 
procured more tlun double v.liat tiicy are usuall}' sold at. The 
Commodore has agreed upon I2G0 cash as the worth of a 
dollar, while the people p.u’ iKcil}' '-p^co as tlie cqui\'alent of the 
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same weight in silver ; when, therefore, we buy articles in the 
shops for silver the people reckon the money at their valuation 
of cash, but when, according to the arrangement, the shopman 
takes them to the guardhouse where the official comprador has 
his office, the other rate of exchange is adopted, and cheating is 
supposed to be extensively carried on, while in fact much of it 
is owing to this unequal valuation of the dollar. The com- 
plaints of the men who buy with siK'er are loud, while those 
who take cash ashore have no complaints to make, becau.se they 
have already paid their discount on board. Articles of fine 
workmanship are few here, but the best are rapidly sold, and if 
the officials only took a moderate percentage on them I w'ould 
let the shopmen have the profit of the exchange for a while, 
until a juster valuation was made out. 

Saturday, April 2<^ih. — Dr. Morrow made a small collec- 
tion of alga; and soft corals to-da}’ along the beach ; the exist- 
ence of the latter in this latitude .shows the warmth of the seas. 
An excursion w'as made by the survej-ors to the rocky i.slcts off 
the mouth of the harbor, which were found to be much greater 
protection to it from a south and southeast swell than had been 
supposed. This harbor surve}’ is now nearly finished, and the 
two sunken rocks in it are to be signalized by buoys, in doing 
wliich the Japanese claim the duty of bearing a part of the 
expense. This proposition on their part show s a higher sense 
of care and protection for shipping than w^e had given them 
credit for, and more than the Chinese have ever exhibited ; the 
same desire to improve will soon do away with the restrictions 
which now' impede the natural extension of their commerce. 
How much, too, can be hoped from the introduction of true 
knowledge and religion, which I can hardly doubt are in some 
way to be brought among them. 

In going about among the shops, I found that the house- 
hold was almost always under ihe same roof, and the female 
part of it had something to say respecting traffic. In most 
shops the goods aic kept m drawers when they can be, and only 
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coarse crockery, grain, bamboo-ware, and other coarse, cheap 
articles, were seen. There is no counter, but the two parties sit 
on the same mat to trade, and few precautions are apparently 
taken against theft. No money changers line the streets as in 
Canton, nor do we see anything hawked through the streets ; a 
few peddlers arc met in our rambles, but there is much less 
of such trade than in China, and not nearly such an air of 
industry and bustle. Only one school has been found, and the 
boys who throng around us are seldom able to read, so far 
as I can ascertain. In respect to slovenly habits, they and Chi- 
nese lads of the same class are about the same, while both 
sexes, old and young, are, if anything, more degraded in respect 
to morals ; the dress of this people is far more exceptionable 
and less modest than the Chinese. 

Siindiiy, April 30///. — In consecjuence of a threatening 
squall there was no service on board this or the other ships, and 
the day was quietly spent. I^rge numbers of officers and men 
went to Simoda where trading was briskly carried on, as if the 
obligations of a Sabbath had no stringency here, and there was 
no need of obscr\'ing it. If officers ever set an example of 
regard for a Sabbath the effect would be better than the pro- 
mulgation of any law. 

Monday, May \st . — Before going out of town, we went 
into a few shops, in most of which we fourffi nothing worth 
buying or hardly worth looking at. The common ware is very 
much like that used by the Chinese, nor do the shapes of the 
dishes differ very much from those seen in China, the same 
customs inducing the same forms. The common lacquered 
cups and trays at meals present nothing unusual in style or ex- 
cellent in workmanship. In one shop a good-natured pair 
showed us most of their w ares, sold us a lot of raw hemp and a 
box, and exclianged eight large ca.di for the same worth of 
Chinese coin. The tidy daughter was standing by, a good 
comment on the housewifery, to whom I gave a picture book I 
had, much to the joy of the mother. We saw' nothing worth 
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notice until we had reached the village of Nakanozhe, where we 
wished to inquire what direction to take for the paper tree, but 
no one would show us or go with us. However, we got a 
sight of a rice-hulling mill, and were talking -with the owner, 
when a woman came running up and began to tell me she was 
the shopkeeper’s wife of w horn we had bought the flax and box, 
and had been ordered by the offlcers to get back the large 
cash she let me have and giv'e up the picture book too. She 
had run a mile to overtake us, and begged me to let her go 
back to Simoda witli the eight cash, holding up the string I had 
given her ; of course, she could not be refused, but this exhibi- 
tion of littleness on the part of the Japanese officials shows the 
character of their espionage and oppression. I could not learn 
why she had told them of the transaction at all. 

Going up over the hills beyond the village of Rendai-zhi, 
the boys showed us the paper-tree just in time to find flowers 
and fruit on it. We .-aw the tools for beating the pulp out and 
jars for holding it, and molds, witli a heap of the fresh paper, 
some wet and some drying on boards in the sun. 

The people received us kindly in all the hamlets far up the 
valley over the hill, and we stopjied at a bridge where the 
Inodza River was about a good leap acro.ss, being pleasantly 
told by a peddler that there was nothing at all beyond, not the 
least thing, and tlie day w:is far spent. Jt was one of the best 
rambles I have had, the people accompam ing us along the path 
asking us for cash, for autographs, or for information, in the 
most courteous manner. 

Tuesday, Jlay 2nd . — -The “ I'.Iacedonian ” came in from 
the Bonin Islands this -evening, hai ing been three daj's in return- 
ing from Port IJoj’d, v. liere -he lefl an anchor and brought 
threescore turtles — all there were to be had. Tlic population 
has decreased since la-t year, and the United States consul 
left there b\’ rerry has gene off in search of better quarters, 
making thereby a good move. All the stock left tlicre has 
disappeared, nor have the seeds come to maturitjq and, except 
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the turtles and potatoes brought awaj-, there is little new 
or interesting added to our present stock of information or 
stores. 

In a small cove near the village of Ouura, where we went 
to collect seaweed, we found tiaprcck in regular pentagonal 
basalt, the columns divided from each other distinctly, dipping 
about 8o° S. The rock was not coarse grained, nor was it very 
hard, man}’ perforations being seen in the base made by shell 
fish. In another place, the trap was verj- coarse, full of cells, 
and resembling scoria. 

Wednesday , May yd . — Our walk to-day led us by a small 
plat of the Eignonia tomentosa, or liri of the Japanese, which 
they cultivate for its oil to use in varnishes, mixing it with the 
j’uice of the varnish tree. Se'ceral patches of the tree have been 
seen at various times in our rambles. Near the town we passed 
a small shrine or mia dedicated to .Shio-ichi-inari-dai-mio-j’in, 
which possessed nothing of interest except two doorway 
guardians of foxes, carved in a passable manner, with very 
bushy tails. The shrine itself is on th.e hilltop, reached by a 
flight of stairs and, as usual, surrounded by trees, recalling to 
mind the idolatry of the old Jews among their groves and under 
cvei'}’ green tree. Wliv' these demigods are enshrined in hill- 
tops is not ver}’ clear, unless the people choose pleasant places 
for themselves in worshipping dumb images. The next thing of 
interest to-da}’ was a visit to a schoolhouse in a temple, where 
fourteen low writing tables were spread about the room, high 
enough to write on when sitting on the floor. The boj's come 
at eight o’clock and go home at eleven o’clock ; the afternoon 
session is from twelve to four p.w. In all about fifty boj’s come, 
and the teacher receives presents from his pupils as they please. 
In the room stood a gigantic image of Euddha, with the past 
and future Buddhas at each side ; all were of copper, the 
largest about twent}’ feet high, the others nearl}* man’s size, all 
in a sitting posture. No priests lived here. There are fiv’e other 
schools in Simoda for boj's, where tlicy learn writing, keeping 
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of accounts, and different styles of epistolary composition. Two 
others have been met out of town. 

Thursday, May 4th . — The “ Ixxington ” left the harbor this 
day for I.ewchew, where she is to remain until the rest of the 
fleet j’oins her. It rained most of the morning, and after dinner 
I went ashore to see the prefect respecting letters of introduc- 
tion to be sent to Hakodade by the three ships which the Com- 
modore sends ahead of the fl.agship. The necessity of doing all 
that the time allowed in supplying the bazaar was also urged, 
and of taking off the restrictions which impeded the free inter- 
course, to which he gave partial assent. The pow-er exercised 
over the mass of people by their officers must require a large 
force to uphold it, or else the fear produced by this system of 
espionage renders each individual so isolated and conscious that 
he has no alternative but entire submission, that the police is 
less than would be necessary in any other country. What 
requires a powerful army in Austria is done in Japan by render- 
ing every person isolated, and thus; 'accessible by a single order 
backed by only the messenger who takes it. Yet the introduc- 
tion of free opinions here would soon show' the rulers the need 
of changing their policy, and perhaps a revolution would 
gradually be made by the diffusion of such sentiments among 
all classes without a convulsion. 

Saturday, Jllay 6th . — One of the men fell from the fore- 
topsail yard about noon yesterday and was so dreadfully 
bruised that he died about sunset, having his reason to the last, 
for in his fall his head was untouched. This morning the 
officials came off to inquire respecting the casualty', and our 
wishes in respect to the funeral and burial. Air. Portman and I 
accompanied them ashore after breakfast, and they stated the 
matter to the prefect, w ho said that at present only temporary 
arrangements could be made for a burial ground, and he must 
await the arrival of the commissioners before definitively setting 
apart a spot of ground for a foreign cemetery. Pie and the 
others decided on burying the body at Kakizaki, and a place 
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was cleared in the cemetery attached to the Yoku-zhen zhi 
^ ^ in that village, and the funeral took place about five 
p.:ii., the whole population being present to see the ceremonies. 
At the same time the Commodore was entertaining the towns- 
folk at Simoda with the band. The tombs and inscriptions in 
this cemetery were different in many re.spects from those at 
Simoda, though on the whole alike. On many of the epitaphs 
the phrases, "returned to the original,” " returned ” or 

“joined to the company,” [p] , "gathered to the original,” 

® %■ “ annihilated ” or “ absorbed,” were inscribed 

instead of the exclamation " Wonderful Buddha !” The words 
•ft dr. “ believing scholar,” and -Jc > “believing woman,” 
were joined to th.e name followed by the word J^, “seat some 
epitaphs had a space left for the wife’s name to be added, and 
many gave the names of the children as well as parents, all on 
one face of the stone. The grove of pines on the hill renders 
the spot a sheltered one, and it is a more desirable place than 
one in Simoda. Here, surrounded by Japanese, lies the body 
of poor Parish who had run awa\- from his parents in Hebron, 
Connecticut, and had given them no notice of his course since, 
an instructive commentary on the rashness of disobedience to 
parents. 

Sunday, Jfay "jili. — Rev. Mr. Jones gave a discourse on 
the casualty and warning Providence just fresh in our minds, 
which was calculated to do good, and I hope will be blessed to 
some of the man's mates. The Commodore heard last evening 
that the two men w ho had come off to the ship on the 25th ult. 
were caged on shore. Mr. Bent and I went to see them this 
morning, but w'ere too late, as they had been taken off to Yedo 
at daylight. The keeper of the house told us they were im- 
prisoned for going aboard our vessels, and had been detained 
here until orders were received from Yedo, but I learned 
nothing as to the probable punishment they are likely to receive, 
though I fear the worst. The cage was about six feet long by 
three wide and four and a half high, quite large enough to sit 
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and sleep in, and entered by crawling through a low door ; it is 
probably j‘ ust such a cage as hlcCoy and his fellows were at 
last shut up in. It seems that criminals are not examined in 
Simoda, but are sent to Niraiyama, a town about twenty ri 
north, where Tarozaiyemon, the deputy of Toda, the prince of 
Idzu, lives, and judges them. The present case, however, did 
not come under his jurisdiction. 

Alonday, March ith. — Mr. Pegram accompanied us up the 
valley beyond Eenday-zhi, in which we met many well disposed 
people and some new plants. The farmers were preparing their 
rice plats for sowing the grain, and laid a laj-er of dock and 
other soft leaves on the watery mesh which was so soft that it 
was easily trodden beneath the surface by a man walking over 
it with a pair of snowshocs, which ho held upon his feet by 
means of a string passing round the forepart, his feet bearing 
dow'n on the back. This .subsoil would soon be decomposed 
and furni-sl; .suppoj t to the growing shoots whose roots would 
thus be more easily lifted. It was a singular operation to see 
the naked fellows dabbling about in the mud and preparing 
these plats. Manj- sick persons applied to us to day for relief, 
and we could onlj' ask them to come aboard ship, w’hich 1 am 
afraid none of them will be allowed to do. One was a case of 
bronchitis, one of rheumatism, and several ophthalmic cases as 
w'ell as other diseases of a minor kind. I told the people I 
thought many of their ailments of the e)'e were ascribable to 
the custom of sha\-ing the ej-ebrows of the women, and that to 
keep them clean would be one way of curing them. A physi- 
cian w'ould find a large field for his eftbrts among the Japanese, 
but I doubt his being allowed to practice. 

A pictorial representation of our squadron and description 
annexed, and an account of the war between England and 
China, were seen to-da\’ by officeis, but neither of them could 
be purchased ; the authorities are so whimsical in their con- 
duct that it is impossible to follow them or account for the 
orders by the actions of the people. A lot of ginseng was 
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bargained for at i6o cash, but TaLnosko would not let it go 
for $3.40. 

Tuesday, Mzy gf /;. — Three of the officers went on a hunt- 
ing excursion yesterday, and managed to kid o!ie Hue pheasant, 
shoot off a tail feather from another and buy a dead fox, for 
which they had a tramp of twciity-fiue or thirty miles. Getting 
back to Simoda about nine I’.m., they concluded to remain 
ashore all night, but, though, the priests were willing enough, 
the officials and interpreter were not, and c ime in to order the 
party to go off to the ship, using violent Linguige and behaving 
in a most impertinent manner, besides calling in a guard of 
soldiers and having lamiis placed in tlve room. ICver)- effort was 
made to appease them, but unsuccessfull}' until one of the sailors 
was told to get out the arms, whereupon the men and the 
lantern bearers soon vanislied, their superiors inving gone before. 
The guard remained outside of the room all night, and at dawn 
the officers came abo.ard. The wdiole tran,saction was so im- 
pudent that notice was taken of it as soon, as it was convenient, 
and Rlr. Bent with Nicholson and T.hisell were sent in uniform 
to report to the prefect. Tatsno.^ke was half drunk last night, 
and it required some sharp:iess to make him speak out to his 
superior, who at first wished to shift the matter to the commis- 
sioners and to inculpate us as also having done \vrong in stop- 
ping ashore, as having violated the Treaty, and also as having 
mistaken their dcbign in placing a guard. However, the might 
being on our side, the right was too, and b\' a threat of going to 
Yedo an apolog}' was drawn from the prelect with a promise 
tliat such usage would not be repeated, and the officers might 
.stop ashore whenever they pleased all night. Iir truth, the 
insolence of the officials wa.s the principal point to be checked, 
and they will soon learn we are not going to be treated slight- 
ingly with impunitj'. 

Of all heathen nations I have i,ver heard described, I think 
this is the most lewd. RloJcsty, .'udging from wliit we .see, 
might be said to be unknown, for lire woiivjn nwike no attempt 
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to hide the bosom, and every step shows tlie leg abov'e the 
knee ; while the men generally go with the merest bit of rag, 
and that not alwaj'S carefully put on. Naked men and women 
have both been seen in the streets, and unifirmily resort to the 
same bath house, regardless of all decency. Lewd motions, 
pictures and talk seem to be the common expression of the viler 
acts and thoughts of the people, and tills to such a degree as to 
disgust everybody. Alas for the condition and e.Kceiience of a 
simple, heathen people, dreamed of b\' moralists who never saw 
what they prate of! 

Thursday, May will . — -Yesterday a driving storm of rain 
kept everybody on board ship, and not till this afternoon could 
we easily go ashore. I saw to-day a boaid obtained from the 
two imprisoned men which seems to have been written for our 
inspection, though the kinguage is guarded, and would be almost 
inexplicable without knowing the circumstances : — 

“ Y hen a hero fails in his designs, his conduct is then 
regarded like th.at of a thief or outlaw ; (we have 
been) seized publiclj’ and then guarded, darkly im- 
prisoned (iiere) for manj- days, treated roughly and 
proudly by the village cLJer and licadmen, whose 
harshness is very great. Yet we can look up without 
reproaching ourselves, and it can now bo seen whether 
a hero will act like one. 

“Since aj’ourney through the sixty countries (Japan) was 
not enough to satisfy our desires, to tnu'cl in the five 
great continents was once our hearts’ desire ; but 
suddenly we missed our aim and are now fallen into a 
half. sized house, wliere eating, sleeping, resting, sitting, 
are all dilficult, and escape impossible. If we weep, we 
appear like fools ; if we smile, w e are deemed to be 
rogues. Alas ! .si!., n: we must rest.” 

No clue will probably be obtained to their fate while we are 
here. 


Friday, May 12th.- 


coald le.'tve the shi 


ips 
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went ashore this morning to buy or settle for things they wished, 
and to take a final walk through the town. I went a way 
through the valley witli ?dr. Pegrani and Lanier, and enj’oyed 
the ramble as ’vel! as found some new plants. On board many 
hundreds of dollars were |nid to the official for the supplies 
furnished, which at the high rate cf exchange left them an 
enormous pi out, as much as three hundred per cent in some 
cases. This uniair mode of erode li oubtless w ill henceforth be 
changed bj' making our coin.s worth more cash. 

Jldj 17///.— Hakodacle Bay. 

The two steamers left .S’moda caih- on the 13th and had a 
ver\’ pleasant trip to fnis port. slio il, sui:pos.,d to be coral 
from the examination <,.f the lead., \\as p.i-^sed near Cape Blanc, 
and so alarmed tlie Commodore tliat we saw nothing more of the 
coast till near Cape Samiiu, and th_p. ag.iin Ca[)j Xord-fist, and 
the entrance of tlic straits. x\ strong current or tide was with 
us up the coast, and coming into tlie entrance of tlie straits, it 
turned against us .-o strong that it was only to be stemmed by 
steamers. The well-defined shores of the entrance render it 
eas}"- to make the ship’s position as soon as the fog or mist 
allows tlie captain to see his iieadlanus. 

The boats from the three siii[)3 were soon alongside to 
show the steamers to their beilhs, and as the harbor opened to 
view' e\’ei'}’onc wUd .-.urprised at its sccuritj' and spaciousness, 
and the easy acce.ss to it. Tlie tow n lies on the eastern side of 
the harbor, twenU'-five ri ca.^'t o, I'.Iatsmai, and is reported to 
contain a thousand liouscs, .-cane of which appear lilce ware- 
houses for size, as s. en frc'm the .Cnip, and all sliow better from 
their position on tlie slope of the hill th.,n Simocla. The hill 
rises behind tlie mass of the dwelling-, pn/.ecting it on the cast, 
but the land sk, pcs down to a plain on the iioith of the town and 
bav, stretch. ing away mil-s to the bss., of svii.e high ridges 
whose tops are now covered w ilh snow. To tlie east stretched 
a low, lung point, d_fining the western side of the h.arbor, 
backed by high land. Tlie -now’ on tlicse and the hills beyond 
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the straits gave a wintry aspect to the scenery, quite invigorat- 
ing to us who had just left the warm valleys of Simoda. 

At noon a party of officials came aboard with rvhom Mr. 
Bent and I went to the “ Macedonian,” where we gave them the 
letter for the authorities here, which had been written by 
the commissioners at Yokohama. The bunj'o, called Kudoo 
Mogoro, had been much terrified by the arrival of the three 
ships and, in the absence of Xamura and Kenzhiro (wdio had 
not yet reached the place with instructions') he was utterlj" at a 
loss how to act and had refused to see Captain Abbott, though 
wood and water had been supplied to him. Our explanations 
and a perusal of the Treaty illuminated their minds more to the 
purpose, and they seemed gratified at the prospect of intercourse, 
a meeting being appointed on the morrow on shore to see the 
bunyo. No tidings of the Treaty h.id reached them, and a 
journey of thirty days was necessary to come here from Yedo, 
prolonged or shortened at times according to the season ; of 
course a trip of only four days surprised them a little. 

Thursday, dlay x'ith. — I'our or five of us went ashore this 
morning and were receiv'ed in some state at a sort of public 
reception room on the beach, the entrance to which was by 
steps up a stone .sea-wall into a yard .secluded from sight in the 
boat by a guard liouse. The path across this j'ard was laid 
with mats, and a guard of a dozen stood, in order to do honor 
to our entrance into the hall, dressed in blue leggings, swords 
and ceremonial jackets. The o.fificials who received us were the 
four whom we saw j'csterday, and they politely asked us to be 
seated on square forms covered with red felt, handing tea, pipes, 
etc. The room was matted, tv.o .‘^ides were partitioned off by 
screens, and one side was apparently made with closets in the 
wainscot, as reccs.'^es in it were two feet deep ; the ceiling was 
eight or nine feet from the floor and formed the floor of a loft. 
In the }'ard \vere a few dwarf pines and a pretty bronze water 
jar, a finer piece of such work tlian I had before seen. After 
our names and titles wcie all taken the three officers came in, 
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and our conference began. The various advantages of trade, 
houses on shore, hbcrty to ramble about, and whatever had been 
allowed us at Simoda, were all recapitulated, and the same 
demanded of the officers here in compliance with the provisions 
of the Treaty. The non-arrival of the env'oys from Yedo had 
prevented them from ascertaining the views of the Court, and 
they wished for time to consider upon our demands and repre- 
sentations, to which we assented till nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning, leaving all the papers with them, except one in which 
they referred to the stringenc}' of their prohibitions. The inter- 
\’iew' was rather tedious by reason of its ha\’ing mostly to be 
written in Chinese, for I did not like to trust to talking, and 
after settling the hour to-morrow for an interview with the 
Commodore and the highest functionary here wc proposed a 
walk, to which thej- willingly agreed. 

Going through an alley by the side of the house, we 
reached the street where stood four hoi.-es saddled, on which 
the officials had probably ridden to the liouse. The street was 
twenty or more feet wide and partb.- macadamized ; the dust 
had just been laid, and runners were sent before to laj' the 
people too, for on both sides of the street thej’ were kneeling in 
rows as we passed. The shops and houses were all shut, not so 
entirely on our account, it w ould appear, as to keep them warm, 
but the constant succession of papered windows made the streets 
look dull. The houses all had a porch towards the street, 
behind which rose the gable end of the roof thiitj- feet from the 
ground ; the roofs were thickly strewed with cobble stones, and 
each ridgepole bore a bucket of water w ith a broom in it, which, 
with other buckets in the way, were preventi\'es of fires. No 
women or children w'ere seen among the crowd, which w'as not 
very large or noisy. 

In our walk we went to a large temple, called the “ Pro- 
tecting the Country’s Hill,” which exhibited a finer specimen of 
Japanese architecture than we had before seen. The tiled roof 
rose rapidly fully sixty feet from the ground, and was supported 
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by an intricate sj stem of girdles and posts resting on varnished 
pillars ; the carving and gilding was superior to anything hereto- 
fore seen, and the neatness of the hall added to its elegance, or 
more properly constituted it. The general arrangement resem- 
bled those formerl)' seen, but on the six stone guardians placed 
in the little shed at the entrance were as many Chinese-shaped 
skull caps, put on as if to keen them warm, and looking so odd 
as to set us a laughing. Another temple, also Buddhistic, was 
visited ; it was much out of repair and, like the large one, had 
no tablets in it. In some of the temples the images are furnished 
with a nimbus of copper, and one image of a female had a bam- 
bino, as if a cop\' of the Virgin. Our stroll took us through 
several streets, and we returned to the landing to go aboard, 
on the whole gratified with the reception. In the evening a few 
officers took a similar walk, in the course of which they came 
upon a masked battery of three guns, evidently j'ust armed and 
probably commenced since the arrival of the “ Macedonian.” 
They were kindlj' received by officers and people both, shown 
into some houses, and no hiinirance placed in their way to going 
anywhere. The town presents a better appearance than Simoda, 
and the robust people wc see firovcs a healthy climate and plenty 
of provisions. 

Friday, May \gt/i . — At the interview on shore this morn- 
ing the bunyo handed in a long document in which replies were 
made to the points stated yesterday, and mo.st of them granted ; 
the paper was drawn up very well, and the dilemma in w'hich 
he was placed by the non-arrival of orders from Yedo stated, 
especially in reference to the demand wc had made for three 
houses, which by a singular usage of the Chinese word used 
they had understood as meaning official residences and court. 
This impression w a.s removed and evidently to his satisfaction. 
The other points were conceded and, after ascertaining the rank 
of the officer w ho is to visit the Commodore at noon, Matsmai 
Kageyu, a relative of the prince, Matsmai Idzu no kami, we 
went back to the ship. At the time, he and the three officers 
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whom we saw reached the “ Pvlississippi ” almost seasick with 
the motion of their shallop, and not over easy at venturing into 
such a place, as they now for the first time saw. I guess their 
first idea was, at seeing the marines drawn up on deck, that they 
had been entrapped, but erelong tliey were put at ease. A 
copy of the Chinese translation of the Treaty was given them, 
and the Japanese original handed them for perusal, after some 
other points were settled. After the Commodore left the Japa- 
nese remained till e\’ening, and were amused in many ways, 
greatly to their instruction and quietude, so that when they left 
they were put wholly at their ease respecting our designs. The 
engine, the guns, cables, rooms, and equipment of the ship, were 
explained as well as they could be, and everything done to 
make them aware of their neighbor across the Pacific, with 
whom they were now to come in contact. We were all much 
pleased with the gentlemanly bearing and intelligence of the two 
chief men who were in some respects superior to most of our 
official friends at the South. 

I w'as told that the Ainos have all been driven or moved to 
the north of Yeso, none of them living here ; their number was 
stated at 30,000. The Japanese occupy the southern end of 
Karafto, or Sagalien Island, and one of the clerks present had 
been there some years since, glad to return from such a cold, 
uncivilized region. No coal is found in Yeso, and he took two 
pieces ashore as a muster. 'I'iie principality of Mutsu, and 
Dewa too, on the opposite .shore of Nippon furnish gold and 
silver ; the former is a large and rich state. 

Saturday, J!ay 20tJi . — At the interview' this morning, the 
inability of the prince to come here from Matsmai and the diffi- 
culty of seeing him even if the Commodore went there were 
expressed in the most decisive terms, while also the position of 
Matsmai Kageyu as his deputy, invested with as full powers as 
he could have to manage all affairs connected with us, w'as 
explained. If the Commodore pleases to think that all this is 
false, and that he can get the prince to come by ignoring the 
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powers of his deputy, it seems by far the best way for him to go 
to hlatsmai as soon as he likes. The officers here are willing 
temporarily to allow us to trade, the stipulations of the Treaty 
showing them that that has been agreed to ; and to-day it has 
been begun in a manner which must rather surprise them, and 
will doubtless equally please the shopkeepers as any other 
course of conduct. The valuation of our silver dollar, half and 
quarter was placed at 4800, 2400 and 1 2CO cash, while a com- 
parison of our gold coins with theirs made a gold dollar worth 
only 1045 cash, showing that gold to silver here is only about 
4.7 to I, a most extraordinarj- thing, if their coins are of equal 
purity with ours. Copper must be very cheap, but this does 
not surprise us like the other, .\fter the interview we went to 
three places, ivhich were selected for the same purposes as 
those at Simoda, and also into two or three shops to explain the 
manner of trading to some officers we saw in them. The 
authorities seem to be pacified and now, their fears allaj'ed, will, 
I think, be ready to manage things better than if Namura and 
his “ cross-looker ” had come. All this gives me considerable 
practice in Japanese, and I am in hopes to make the people 
somewhat acquainted with our character and intentions and 
aware that really they have nothing to feas". Some few women 
were seen to-day, and more children, but the people have not 
thought it altogether safe yet to bring their families back to 
town. It is unpleasant to see how they bow down when the 
authorities pass by, though it should be remembered that 
custom has made this, which appears abj’ect to us, the natural 
exhibition of obeisance. In their owm intercourse the officials 
are far more familiar than at the South, and treat us, too, very 
friendly. Wdth the chief man, Yendo Matazayemon, we have 
become almost intimate, and with Ishizaka Kanzo and Kudoo 
Mugoro well acquainted ; the last is called bunyo, and neither 
he or the other talk much. Some of the writers are affable, and 
among all there is a degree of respect and courteousness towards 
each other and us which contrasts well and favorably with the 
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people at the South. It is more agreeable, too, to see a well 
dressed crowd than such almost nude men and loosely attired 
women as Siinoda presents. Tlic people here are on the whole 
larger, I think, than there, and indeed should be, as the climate 
is colder. In a walk through the streets we saw many fireproof 
granaries or wareliouses, and the precautions against fire show 
the fears felt. Provisions are not plcntj- now, salmon, skate and 
plaice forming most of tire fish brough.t ; crabs and clams are to 
be had, but not many vegetables, the Irish potato is grown 
here, not in season nor\’, tliough we h.ave got a few ; we know 
not how it was introduced, but probably bj' moans of some of 
the ships stopping for supplies. 

Monday, May 22):J . — ^The Commodore and two captains 
went ashore this morning to return the visit of Platsmai Kageyu 
whom we found read}' to receive us, and mild as usual. The 
credentials were giv'cn from his prince, empowering him to come 
and receive the Americans and treat them politely, but after he 
had shown them and made a translation into Chinese, he com- 
mitted himself by declaring that ho had full powers to settle 
everything ; since the question of defining the limits was one he 
could not settle. We had a tedious conversation respecting it ; 
ten n was given titem as a limit, but tliis distance would reach 
to the opposite shore, and therefore seven ;i was proposed as at 
Simoda, but c\'en this was beyond his powers. He evidently is 
a man of littie ener- afraid of taking any rosoonsibilihu and 
yet gentle in all his refu.Wis, as if desirous to oblige us by 
assenting. In an hour and over th.e (Jommodore became tired 
with the slow progress, and gave him till evening for an answer, 
moving at the same time to go on a walk over the town. We 
went to two or three temples and through the streets which 
were quite bare of people, and most of th.e shops shut. Tv/o or 
three negroes were standing near a shop and struck Yendo with 
surprise, asking several times if their faces were not painted, for 
he h.ad no idea the I:orin:d-o were au\-thing like them. In the 
evening wc got the same replj- that tlie lim'ts could not now be 
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defined, and also a long paper of complaints against the conduct 
of Americans on shore yesterday — a heathen prince complaining 
of the bad conduct of Christians in his town on the Sabbath, 
gambling in the temples, climbing over walls to get into houses 
and yards, cariying off things out of the shops, and acting like 
madmen ! Such is a decent moral man when the restraints of 
society are taken from off his natural heart. 

Tuesday, May lyd . — In consequence of this conplaint all 
officers were kept on board to-day, and the matter endeavored 
to be rectified by requiring of the officers, and among the petty 
officers, hhat any debts due on shore be mentioned, and all 
swords purchased given up, as it was said this in particular had 
been complained of. .A lot of presents for the prince of 
Matsmai, his deputy ar.d tl.e three local officers were taken 
ashore, and an answer given verbal!}’ to the complaint this 
morning. It is prchable that these ofticers were alarmed at the 
rush on shore and, knowing their own dangerous re.sponsibility 
if anything disastrous should happen, they made the most of the 
ill conduct which disgraced a few to keep all away. Investiga- 
tion was demanded, and offers made to return what had not 
been paid for, or pa}- all demands. It will doubtless be remem- 
bered by the officials and people too. and time only can efface 
the bad impression now made. In the afternoon the Commo- 
dore came ashore and took a quantity ot articles which had 
been brought there for his inspection, none of which were very 
fine, though presenting a considerable variet}-. The old patterns 
of silk and cottons are as curious as air, thing offered. 

If ednesday, Jl/ay zydi . — An effort was made to bring 
together a number of things for the officers, and by three o’clock 
Mr. Bent and I managed to induce the collector to get a broker 
to bring in a tolerable vaiiety ol ai tides, not nearly so many as 
we wished, but sti.I mcasurabl}’ giatifying to the purchasers, 
and in the .same degree sati-factoiy to m.e, as I was afraid I 
should n.-jt at all Stiu.Ty or picasc. In the morning Yendo and 
Ishizuka Kanzu hac. tlicir p>ortrait? taken, and the}- were hugely 
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pleased to see themselves on the plate with their retainers behind 
them holding spears, caps, and bearing their distinctive coat of 
arms. No one here had ever heard of tlie art, and curiosity, 
wonder and deliglit were about equally exhibited in their 
manner and questions. The ;day was good and the result 
pleasing to c'/crybod}'. 

An answer was returned this morning to the long repre- 
sentation made upon the ill conduct of some from our ships, in 
whTh Pcri'}' declared that seven or sixteen miles, must be 
also considered as the limit within which Americans might 
ramble. I think no more trouble will now arise, as the mode of 
conducting the bazaar seems to give general satisfaction to all 
parties. 

JIuDsday, May — The shopkeepers in the street, 

finding that their customers are all going to the fair, have begun 
to try to better themselves, and to invite customers into their 
shops, in order that the government broker may rot get all the 
profits ; this competition will of course improve the market, and 
call out the goods from their hiding places, and, if it does not 
again produce trouble, will be an improvement. The goods 
were much more numerous to-day tthough some sorts of 
lackered ware were not to be had) and more people were satis- 
fied ; the variety of fabrics was greater, and some pains had 
been taken to collect a good stock. The seller had a paper 
before him with the various coins offered all drawn as accurately 
as he could make them, and placed each one on the drawing to 
sec if the size corresponded, and then compared the effigies. 

We paid a visit to Yendo to arrange about burying a man 
in the place who had died on board tlie “ Vandalia ” last 
evening ; he acceded willingly, and soon after went to one 
temple near by, but no suitable vacant space could be found in 
its compound. This temple was the Korio zhi, ^ f| or 
High Diagon temple, so called probably from the carvings over 
the doorway of two scrambFng dragons. Not succeeding here, 
we went out of town through the seaside gate, and about half a 
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mile out came to an old graveyard in which a small plat W'as 
set apart for the use of Americans. The place is in full view of 
the harbor and will contain twenty- five persons, allowing each 
room for a tombstone. 

There are four large Buddhist temples in the town, each of 
which exhibits the religious zeal of the people in its carvings, 
gilding, and numerous fine sculptures. The Zhiogen zhi, 

is by far the most elaborate ; the Zhetsu-gio zhi, ^ 
where Brown takes daguerreotj pes is well kept, but ancient and 
inferior ; the graveyard near it is an interesting place, full of 
grotesque and handsome monuments, 'most of them well carved ; 
the long poles, co\'ercd with prayers, standing near them, or 
lying down, give a singular aspect to the yard. The fourth, 
the Shio-mio zhi, M is old and possesses little interest. 

In addition to these there arc three large Shinto temples, the 
Shimmei, |ljl ig, the Hachi-man, A ifl, and the Penten, p 5^, 
butj’udging from the second-named and largest, less attention is 
paid them than to the Buddhist. If there are seven temples, 
there are also seven schools and girls are tauglit in them, but I 
can get no clear idea of what is studied. It must be vacation in 
all of them since we came, judging b\’ the small number of 
children seen in the streets. Most of the dwellings and other 
houses here are built of boards standing up and made secure by 
long girders running along outside. 

Friday, Jtlay 26th — I he remains of the sailoi' were buried 
this morning, and I was able to find only a small stone on w'hich 
to inscribe the epitapii, for all the square, handsome ones seen 
in the graveyards were, I was told, brought from Sado Island 
and other places in Nippon. The body was brought ashore at 
the landing and carried bj' sailors through the streets to the 
spot designated, numbers of tlie people lining the roads, all in 
the greatest quset looking at the unusual procession which 
Yendo himself accompanied to the grave. In all these inter- 
ments the Japanese officers have behaved with great decorum, 
but his Kindness of mann.cr lias exceeded the others, and no law 
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was quoted by him about looking at the corpse, as was the case 
with the impudent Isaboro at Simoda. 

I spent most of the day endeavoring to get up a bazaar for 
the Commodore, but did not succeed very well, as in fact the 
assortment is pretty well exhausted in town. There were some 
new things, many of which exhibited new features of Japanese 
art, and many were there desirous to get the articles as soon as 
the Commodore had made a selection. Owing to a misunder- 
standing, he did not reach shore til! almost sunset and found 
several officers there (happilj- most having gone just before) to 
whom he expressed sonte dissatisfaction. He took some articles 
and went off, whereupon such a grabbing for this and that 
ensued as was quite surprising to me, and not creditable to naval 
officers. I was called hei'e and there by natives and foreigners 
at once, unable to answer half their demands, much le.ss get 
aught even if I had wished it. I was ashamed at such an 
exhibition of American character in the eyes of the Japanese 
officers looking at the eagerness and bustle before them. 

Saturday, May 2jtJi . — The brokei who attends at the 
bazaar was told this morning that he might sell such articles as 
he had whenever he brought them there, and manage their 
sale as he pleased ; everybody has had a chance already, and I 
am desirous of getting clear of the affair. It seems, from the 
conduct of the shopkeepers, that this broker has taken some 
means to intimidate them or to prevent them selling much, for 
it is difficult to get manj' fine things to-day, and their prices 
generally are verj' much higiier, which is no wonder, considering 
the great eagerness manifested to purchase. Not having any 
particular bu.siness. Morrow and I took a stroll, going out 
bej’ond the gravej ard, and so on to the end of the peninsula on 
which the town lies. We enjoj ed the walk very much, found 
many plants, and saw a few people only. Some of the plants 
were old acquaintances, especially a Trillium, a Viburnum, 
an Anemone, a Mentha and others, growing naturally in the 
woods among the bamboo, a small species of w'hich is common 
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here. The extent and variety of seaweed here is great, and 
vast quantities are used for food by the people. On our return 
we went through the grove of pines and cedars behind the 
town ; a delightful place it must be in summer for the townsfolk 
to ramble in. The hilltop affords a fine view of the surrounding 
country, and the patches of snow on the western peaks showed 
us the latitude we were in. No terraces such as are seen at 
Simoda are seen here, and the plain north of the town is neg- 
lected, naked, and almost uncultivated, the pursuits of agriculture 
occupying only a small portion of the inhabitants. The country 
is not thickly settled in the immediate vicinity, and most of the 
supplies are brought from the south, Simono.seki, Sado Island, 
Yechigo, and Ohosaka being the chief ports, from which not 
only rice, wheat, cloths, porcelain, lacquered ware and cutlery 
are brought, but also common things, as gravestones and tiles. 
What these imports are paid for with I have not been able to learn. 

The Commodore made some inquiries about shipwrecks on 
the coasts of Japan to day, and at the same time invitations were 
given the officials to visit the ships, if the weather was fair on 
Monday. The more I see and am able to talk with these men 
the more favorably do they contrast with the same set of men 
at the south. 

Sunday, May 2 %th . — Early this morning 1 was sent ashore 
to inform Yendo of the death of another seaman on board of 
the “ Vandalia,” G. W. Remick by name ; he expressed a good 
natured sympathy with the death of a young man so far away 
from home and, pointing out a new wharf to land at just above 
the Commodore’s house, where he wished the body to be 
brought on shore in the afternoon, asked if he should accompany 
tl^ body, to which we, Mr. Bent being with me, said that it 
was not required by anj' of our usages. In the day Mr. Jones 
delivered a practical discourse on the first clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer which made one feel too that to the Japanese the same 
Father extends his care, and I hope w ill erelong too send the 
evangel of salvation. 
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Monday, May 2 gth . — The rest of yesterday’s Sabbath was 
pleasant in the extreme, and I was willing to begin again this 
morning. I shall not be so much harassed this week as last, 
for now trade is carried on at the custom house without my 
assistance. The officers and their friends were invited aboard 
the flagship to visit her and then to go over the “ Macedonian,” 
and spend the evening in seeing the performances of the Ethio- 
pian Minstrels. All came but the prince’s deputy, Matsmai 
Kageyu, who had a bad cold, and left for shore after nine p.m. 
much pleased and diverted with the show and the Commodore’s 
entertainment, which was got up remarkably well for the means 
and time at hand. A lot of presents weie also brought at the 
same time in return for those sent by Perry to them, paper, 
umbrellas, crapes, dried salmon, fresh fish, etc., altogether worth 
about a rifle and a pistol ; to each of them had been sent a rifle, 
cavalry sword, pistol, box of tea, twelve barrels whiskey, twelve 
pieces cottons, perfumery and cherr)- cordi:il. 

Tuesday, May ysith . — This has been a quiet daj’, for, after 
seeing Yendo to stir him up about the accounts of the ships and 
getting the answers respecting w'recked vessels, I took a pleasant 
walk with Dr. Gilliam after flowers, and went back to the ship 
to dinner, one of the few times I have had a good opportunity. 
In the afternoon I had to wait so long for the accounts of the 
“ Vandalia ” and “ Macedonian ” that I had time only to close 
up a letter for Canton by the former, and send Dr. Bridgman 
his book and some India ink. The weather has been so cold 
to-day as to make a fire comfortable ; the climate must be much 
colder here than in the same latitude in the United States where 
no snow can now be found on hills no higher than those here- 
abouts, the highest of which may perhaps be 3500 feet and not 
bare on the summit, so far as the glass can decide. 

Wednesday, May 31^/. — My commissions multiply apace, 
as I am requested by one and another to procure things for 
them on shore, most of which are not to be had. However, I 
was able to get some things for Maury and Maxwell to-day. 
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which showed at least my good intentions if I could not always 
succeed. An effort was made to get a block of stone here to 
take to Washington for the monument, which block Perry 
wishes to exchange for a map of that city. The “ Vandalia ” 
and " Macedonian ” were out of sight before ten o’clock, 
leaving only a small show of two vessels in the harbor. This 
evening we learned that the commissioners had come from Yedo 
and would be ready to see the Commodore to-morrow. They 
have come so lately here that it is not yet time for them to learn 
what has been done, and it is rather too late for them to undo 
it. Mr. Bent and I went to the graveyard this evening, and 
found that a substantial fence had been put up in front of it. I 
got a shingle epitaph too, with a Thibetan inscription on it, and 
Mr. Bent procured a dog for which he had some difficulty to 
pay the man at the custom house ; when he had been forced to 
take the money he went away and erelong returned with a pair 
of white ones which he made Mr. Bent take, and before tlie boat 
left for the ship five or six were brouglit down for him to carrj' 
off. The breed here is like the Chinese. Horses sell for eighteen 
to twenty-five dollars for common hacks and three hundred 
dollars or more for barbs. 

Thursday, June \st, 1854. — Six years to-day since I left 
New York, and now I am thus far from that city and on the 
journey of life. 

Early this morning Fuzhiwara came aboard with a note 
from Amma Zhiunnoshin and Kenzhiro announcing their arrival 
at Hakodade, en route to Karafto whither their superior had 
already gone, and expressing a desire to meet the Commodore, 
and that the business in hand would not detain them more than 
three days. It was agreed that we should go ashore at ten to 
fix an hour for them and their suite to come on board. When 
we reached the house (Yamado) the hour of one p.m. was agreed 
upon, and I was left ashore while Mr. Bent went back to tell the 
Commodore. , Meanwhile, I started off with Yebiko Zhiro to 
find a suitable stone for the Washington Monument, and fairly 
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tired him out in the search. We went to the fishing hamlet of 
Shirasawabi east of the town, but none suitable could be seen 
around it. However, I saw specimens enough to induce me to 
get him to go up towards the hill where the stone is quarried, 
but it was another thing to get him to take so long a walk. 
Near this village most of the gravestones were covered with mats 
to preserve them from the effects of the frost during the winter, 
and the graves had just been swept and trimmed up, it being the 
Sth of the 5th month yesterday. The village was noisome from 
the drying and decaying fish in it, and I was in a hurry to get 
awaj'. Pursuing our walk for a mile in the direction of a path 
which led up the hill, I came to a couple of long stones of red 
trachyte, just dug out, and had them marked, much to the 
gratification of my companion who was fairly used up, or else 
vexed. While we were so warm with the walk in the noontide 
sun, the sight of the snow lying on the opposite hills was ratlier 
• tantalizing. 

On reaching the house at one o’clock, the officials requested 
us to go to the other landing, thence to take the dignitaries on 
board. None of the new ones reached the place, however, till 
three o’clock and, as they would not go off without Kenzhiro, 
we went away without them. It was a curious sight, as these 
officials were announced to be on their way to the house, to see 
the attendants and common people arrange themselves along the 
path, squatting down with caps, staffs, and other insignia in 
their hands, and bowing their heads to the ground under the 
effluence of power as it swept by them in the persons of these 
men. We stood near the landing, but they paid us no notice 
as they went into the house, Yendo escorting them. 

We had waited now so long that on the way back we met 
an order to return, and found the Commodore in high dudgeon, 
which we hardly had anything to meet by way of explanation. 
He ordered the marines in both steamers to get in readiness, and 
one hundred blue jackets to land in the morning with two field 
pieces, in order to show the Japanese that he was not to be 
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trifled with. About half past four o’clock Amma, Kenzhiro 
and others, with the local officers and Yendo at their head, came 
aboard ; the Dutch interpreter, Takeda Ayasaboro, had written 
out a few sentences stating that he w'as able only to write Dutch 
and could not speak it. He was the tallest and one of the best 
looking Japanese I have seen. The Commodore thought best 
to accept their apolog}', that it was ow'ing to delay in the pre- 
paration of a present w Inch had detained them (a good com- 
mentary on Prov. i8:i6), and they were taken down into the 
cabin. The conference came to very little in addition to what 
had been before discussed with Yendo, and the final settlement 
of the limits to which Americans can ramble in the region of the 
town was referred to the commissioners. The disappearance of 
the women and children was ascribed to fear of us on our 
arrival, and this was now wearing aw'ay. The conference was 
slow but kindly, and the visitors from Yedo were gratified with 
the sight of the ship, Kenzhiro remaining in the cabin while the^ 
others went over the decks. He said the journey to Matsmai 
had been tedious and slow, often going only twelve miles a day, 
snow, cold, roughness and weariness being among the discom- 
modities of the way. I suspect these Japanese officials endeavor 
to live such easy lives that when they are obliged to go through 
hardships they suffer much. P'rom his white under-dress, we 
learned that Takeda Ayasaboro belonged to princely blood ; he 
seemed to be often referred to by Kenzhiro who hardly ever 
asked Amma about anything. His position and learning pi o- 
bably got him the place of interpreter. Before leaving, the 
Commodore told them he would return their call in state as at 
Yokohama, a proposition which pleased them all, especially 
Fuzhiwara who was glad to hear that the “ sorudado ” w'ere 
coming ashore in their fine dresses. 

Friday, June 2nd . — A fog soon bedimmed the prospects of 
a fine day, and before ten o’clock Perry had decided not to go 
ashore, which seemed to be the most judicious course, as the 
fog seemed likely to condense into a rain. Presents of a sword. 
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rifle, revolver, perfumery, tea and whiskey were prepared for 
Amma and Kenzhiro, and an apologetic excuse to explain his 
non-appearance. Mr. Bent and I found the house in readiness 
to receive the party, and an unusual attendance of .servants 
showed that some preparations were making for the occasion ; 
though the Japanese apparently took it in good humor, their 
disappointment was evident and great. Along the street, too, 
were many signs of the expectations of a gala and fine show 
among the people. It need not be said in what a pet the Com- 
modore and most of the officers w'ould have been if the Japanese 
had excused themselves from an interview for what appeared to 
be such inadequate reasons ; and how many denunciations we 
should have heard ! The presents were handed to Kenzhiro, 
but the answer to the Commodore’s note was not ready. The 
purveyor’s bill was paid as follows for the “ Powhatan ” : — 


loo baskets charcoal $5-25 

I oo pine boards, half inch 1.38 

50 „ „ inch, 6ft. long 0.80 

100 ,, ,, ,, 20ft. ,, 4-’^Z 

285 lbs. sugar ® 7 cent 19-85 

1350 sticks of wood 10.69 

500 brooms 3.65 


Total $46.29 


1000 sticks for “ Southampton” $7.92 1 

976 „ „ “Mississippi” 7.71 / ”■ 

6733 I. .. “Macedodian” 36.52 1 

1891 „ „ “Vandalia” 18.20/ 

Provisions furnished “Powhatan” 


15-63 

54.72 

34.12 


$150.76 

The prices of tliese things were repeatedly declared to be 
equitable and sufficient, but they w-ere so low that the Commo- 
dore made the purveyor, Inagawa, a present of a box of tea, 
and the boatmen a larger one of 900 lbs. biscuit, 3 bbls, beef 
and pork, and 60 lbs. tea, for their labor in bringing wood and 
w-ater. With this all parties were satisfied. The two blocks of 
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red trachyte came off in the afternoon, when a further small 
addition of provisions was made. Two of us went ashore to 
obtain the answer, for which we had to tarry till nearly sunset, 
when we took leave of the friends whom Mr. Bent and I had 
become quite attached to during the fortnight we had been in 
port. They also evinced very different feelings from those 
apparent at the first interview, and wc parted with expressions 
of mutual goodwill. Three of the new-comers, Takeda Aya- 
saboro, Yushimi Kennozhio and Tsuji Kayemon, came off to 
the ship with us to sec it more closely, and remained until it 
was too dark to see anj-thing ; they evinced considerable know- 
ledge as well as curiosity, especially the first, who.se acquaintance 
with Dutch had opened to him sources of information not ac- 
cessible to the others. 

Saturday , June ird . — Early this morning we were under 
weigh, but the fog came in so thick that both vessels came to 
anchor, and soon after a boat came along.side with Vebiko and 
Daibhime to see why we had returned, supposing some accident 
had happened. They' remained on board till we were ready to 
start, much interested in the appearance of the machinery in 
readiness to be put in motion. Thus ended our visit to Hako- 
dadi, forming one of the pleasantest episodes in my life in Asia. 
I expected a dull visit at a miserable fishing village, while I 
found my time and abilities employed to their highest degree, 
the whole business of interpreting thrown on me, and the duty 
of removing from the minds of the officers their apprehensions 
and disinclination to act in the absence of orders from Yedo. 
Acquaintance produced mutual trust and, as they found them- 
selves fully supported by the Treaty, it was soon seen that no 
little trouble would be avoided by meeting all our reasonable 
propositions. It was favorable to them that the lack of particu- 
lar instructions from court left them more at liberty to follow 
what the Treaty implied, and it was more favorable to us that 
we had two such persons as Matsmai and Yendo to deal with 
instead of two petty minded and hesitating men like Kondo 
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Riozlii and Tatsnoske at Simoda. I have been repaid during 
the last fortnight for the j-ears of study of this language. 

Wednesday, June yth . — Simoda Bay. 

The passage hither occupied just one hundred hours, fully 
fifteen more than it would have done if a thick rain yesterday 
afternoon had not made it, in the Commodore’s opinion, unwise 
to go to the west of Oo-sima. During the night a current 
carried the ship southeast and south, so that we did not anchor 
till nearly one o’clock ; the weather turned into bright sunshine 
to-day, showing the green hills, with their naked summits and 
patchwork of reaped and ripe fields of grain adown their sides 
in pretty contrast. The stimulus of rain and sunshine has made 
surprising improvement in the face of nature here since we left 
it twenty-five daj-s ago. The commissioners are all here, one 
load of coal has come, and part of the supply for the bazaar. 
VVe went to see the prefect in regard to an early interview, 
which is to take place to-morrow. 

Thujsday,Jnne 2,th . — According to previous agreement, the 
Commodore landed to-day at noon under a salute of seventeen 
guns, with as large an escort as the ships could muster, com- 
posing a force of marines and sailors with four field pieces, 
numbering in all, including officers and musicians, upwards of 
three hundred men. The day was unimpeachable, and the way 
from the landing to the temple was lined with the people whose 
talking, as we moved on, was not unlike many beehives in 
commotion ; so that above and below all combined to make it 
interesting to all parties. It was very different indeed from the 
visit paid by the Russian embassador Resanoff* to the envoy at 
Nagasaki, when the people were kept away and all the streets 
lined with curtains to hide even the houses from the view of the 
Russians. The music sounded gaily as the line passed into the 
yard of the temple, and the whole formed an excellent subject 
for a painting when seen from a favorable standpoint at this 
moment. On entering the yard, the Commodore was received 

* In October, 1804. 
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by Kurokawa and conducted into the main room of the build- 
ing which had been so transformed and divided off by curtains 
and folding screens that it was not easy to recognize its former 
appearance — a use which shows that the Japanese apply their 
religious edifices to the same general uses as the Chinese. In 
this main room stood the five commissioners, with Hayashi at 
their head in scarlet trowsers, and two additional ones who have 
been appointed to the body. We were conducted into a side 
room, and the two parties seated opposite just as they were ten 
weeks ago at Yokohama, except that Mr. Bent had taken the 
place of Captain Adams. The discussion which was tedious, 
continued for three hours, and only a part of the subjects intro- 
duced decided on. Lin wished to put up guard stations at the 
limits prescribed to the rambles of Americans in the region of 
Simoda, but Perry wished to have it previously ascertained that 
they were not within the seven ri agreed on by the Treaty, and 
a deputation is to visit these spots and then report. The deci- 
sion of the limits at Hakodadi was also more difficult than we 
had supposed it would be, for the Japanese were not ready even 
to make it the same there as at this place, nor to propose any 
distance themselves. 

They wished, however, to get the Commodore to take 
away the big box he had placed on the southern side of the 
entrance to the harbor, and also to remove the buoys over the 
rocks. The only explanation we could give for such a pro- 
position on their part was, that they had construed these 
proceedings with reference to some idea of our thereby taking 
possession of the harbor or, at least, driving a nail in that 
direction. He properly refused to remove the buoys, and 
suggested the appointment of pilots before the box was taken 
away, who could show ships the dangers it cautioned them 
against ; and they agreed thereto. After this, the drawing of 
the Washington Monument was shown and the proposal made 
them to furnish a stone to put into it, adding that one had been 
procured at Hakodadi. These discussions and a collation of 
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cakes and fish filled up three hours, when the session was 
adj’ourned. Before leaving the temple the marines were 
marched and drilled, and the manner of using the field pieces 
shown, greatly to the satisfaction of the Japanese. The Com- 
modore and his suite returned on board, but the men were 
marched down to Kakizaki, followed by a large crowd ; it w'as 
a gala day to all parties except Lo, who got quarantined for not 
coming off when the ship’s boats came back. 

Friday, Jtme gtli . — The .slow progress yesterday induced 
the Commodore to send us ashore this morning to have a talk 
with Woriyama beforehand, in order to hasten matters to a 
conclusion, but it did not apparentU’ have any effect, for the 
commissioners had their own matters to bring forward, some 
presents to spread out for acceptance in exchange for those 
received, and arrangements to agree on respecting valuation of 
coins and party to go and settle the limits of seven ri. How 
droll those seven bald shaven men looked stretched along in a 
row, as they sat opposite me to-day ! I.in in his scarlet trov\- 
sers, and the silly, vacant-faced Matsusaki, one at the one end 
looking grim and dignified, the other at his end, sleepy and 
silent. These interviews are instructive, too, taking into account 
the circumstances under which we all hav'e been brought 
together, and the Japanese officers seem qualified for their 
places, in the main. Some presents were given to Tsudzuki, 
prince of Suruga, and Takenoiichi .Slieitaro, the two new com- 
missioners — rifles, swords, perfumery, etc. Some of the articles 
sent in exchange for the howitzer were fine specimens of 
manufacture, mostly lacquered ware, and fully equal to it, 
taking them all together, in value. The conversation to-day 
was more general and pleasanter than we had before, touching 
on many topics. \\^e learned that the first four commissioners 
are all merely titular princes, and have no authority over the 
principalities they take title from. Moreover, that there are 
o\'er five hundred athletm in Yedo alone, and hundreds in 
Ohosaka, all of whom get a living by exhibiting their prowess ; 
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yet I think that the strongest one among the ninety we saw at 
Yokohama would not prove a match for some of the boxers of 
our country or England. They eat little or no meat, and 
develop more fat than brawn. 

Saturday, June io^/a— M r. Maury, Bent and I went early 
this morning to see Kurokawa respecting our trip to define the 
boundary to which Americans are permitted to go by the 
Treaty. We were received at the temple, and the matter 
seemed fully understood on all sides. After a while, Ido and 
Izawa sent in word they wished to see us, and soon appeared 
themselves, expressing their pleasure in polite terms and giving 
each of us a piece of silk for our wives, and four stone bottles 
of saki and a box of sugar-plums to beguile the wearisomeness 
of the way in the journey of to-day. So much for their hospit- 
able intentions, and we went aboard to get ready for the terrible 
jaunt they had described. At noon we were at the landing 
house with attendants, instruments and baggage, but saw nobody 
ready there to take the latter, or signs of much preparation on 
the part of the few Japanese officials thereabouts. We got 
them to start in half an hour, however, and proceeded beyond 
the temple through the stone-cut gorge to a station house at the 
foot of the hill, where we were desired to stop, for this was one 
of the guard stations defining the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
governor of Simoda. It now appeared that there was a mutual 
misunderstanding, for the officers said we would now go to the 
next guard station, while we said we wished, and were ordered, 
to go to the end of the seven miles. Isaboro and Tatsnoske 
soon arrived and told us in no less plain terms that the commis- 
sioners had no idea of our going beyond the guard stations, and 
no preparations had been made to lodge us. Mr. Maury sent 
a note to the Commodore desiring instructions, and we went on 
followed by our cortege. The incident was a good illustration of 
the ease with which a confusion of purposes may arise where the 
medium of communication is so imperfect, and tittle pains taken 
to state the intentions of each side. Isaboro accused me of 
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misinterpreting and lying ; so Mr. Bent was addressed in a long 
speech in Japanese and, to make the matter plainer, Tatsnoske 
tried in vain to put it into English. They both returned with 
the Commodore’s reply, by which time we had reached and 
passed another guard station, and seemed glad it was now 
cleared up, though I did not see wherein their responsibility 
consisted. We crossed over a number of hills into the hamlet 
of Kongo, w’here the station is to be placed, and returned to 
Simoda at evening. During the interview to-day some matters 
were settled and others brought up, which last showed the fears 
of the commissioners lest they had given or should give us too 
much libel ty. From the general tenor of conversation we 
gather that they have been blamed for allowing so much extent 
of rambling as the Treaty states. 

Sunday, June wth . — It rained during the whole day, so 
that there was not only no religious service, but no coaling ship 
either, which it was intended should occupy the Sabbath in 
both steamers. Consequently, there was some rest for the men, 
though orders came for them to resume coaling at sunset. The 
“ Macedonian ” returned this evening, the “ Southampton ” 
having been in two days. The latter had a misty spell of 
weather at Volcano Bay, but Captain Boyle rvas able to make 
a" survey of the harbor and go ashore a few times. The Ainos 
or Kuriles were more numerous than the Japanese there, but 
lived in a most wretched manner, destitute even of the comforts 
of the Japanese, subsisting almost wholly on the products of the 
sea and hills, and under the complete sway of the Japanese. 
The antlers of deer were common on the ground near tlieir 
houses, and some deer were seen on the hills. They were very 
hairy people, as described by La Peyrouse, and with their scanty 
garments such additional covering would be comforting, though 
I would not sa)-, as lamark would, that the hair on their backs 
grew two inches long because their jackets were so thin. 

Monday, June 12th . — The conference this morning was 
more tedious than ever, and small progress was made. The 
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commissioners refused to let a party go to Oho-sima, nor would 
they consent even to three and a half i i as the limit ot rambling 
at Hakodadi, less than which Perry declined to consent to. 
Three pilots were introduced, like spaniels on their four feet, to 
■whom the business of conducting ships into the harbor was to 
be committed, and no pay was to be taken for this service ; in 
this manner the gov'ernment will have their spies on board our 
ships before anchoring. The project of going to the limit 
allowed was discouraged, but its introduction brought out the 
suspicions entertained lest we should rcmiain on shore o\'er night, 
and the commissioners seemed to think no Americans wxre ever 
likely to need to sleep in Simoda, notwithstanding the Treaty 
made provision for a consul. Of course it was disallowed, and 
they were told that they had belter set up teahouses or tav'erns 
for the accommodation of seamen rather than try to keep them 
thus on board ship. W'hile thus discussing, reports came in of 
misbehaving, and on going to the landing Perry found some of 
his bargemen aad bandsmen so drimk they knew not w’hat they 
were doing ; a couple of bracelets met them on board, but it 
was a bad corollary on our discussion. Simoda, like Canton, 
is likely soon to have its Hog-lane, and the worst features of 
heathenism and Christian nations exhibited, making human 
nature more repulsive, before the excellencies of Christianity 
come to be knowm. 

Tuesday, June 13//A— hlr. Spieden and Mr. lildredge* 
took me along w ith them this morning to assist them in the 
discu-ssions respecting the currency, in which there is likely to 
be no little difficulty, arising in some degree from the mistake 
we made in ofieiing to value our dollar at 1200 cash, and letting 
it go at that until we w’ent north, but still more from the evident 
desire of the Japanese to force us to pay in our gold and silver 
at their arbitrary valuation. On reaching the temple, we found 
Ixurokavsa and the committee ready to meet us, eleven people 
sitting in s olemn r ows to take note of what we and each of them 

Puiseis oil the ?Iii-.bb!ppi ’’ and « Po’^hataii.’' ~ 
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said. Setting aside what was done yesterday, we began by 
proposing an equal exchange of gold for gold, and silver for 
silver, and after no small delay made them produce two ichibu, 
whose weight we compared with our dollars ; they agreed that 
tliree .ichibu made one dollar, but refused to consent to an 
exchange, saying that their valuation of gold and silver was so 
arbitrary that no reference could Justly be made to it in con- 
ducting trade. It was twelve o’clock when we had reached 
this point, and the Commodore came in, rather surprised that 
in three hours we had made no more progress. At this session 
which lasted till .six o’clock with only a short interruption, the 
limits at Hakodadi were settled at five ri, though yesterday he 
offered them three and a half, wliich they would not accept, and 
they had before offered five, which he declined. The temples 
at Simoda and Kakizaki were offered as places of resort for the 
sailors, and the desirableness of establishing shops or inns was 
urged ; and (what was characteristic of Japanese and Chinese 
sway) Lin desired the Commodore to give orders that no sailors 
should get drunk on shore as they did yesterday, as if this was 
our responsibility. Perry told them this was their lookout, and 
if the Japanese did not sell sailors sah, none of them would get 
drunk. A complaint was made against one officer for leaving 
religious books at one of the temples, upon which the Commo- 
dore said that, if they would point out who had done it and 
bring back the books, he would give orders in the matter. He 
then said that, if the priests at the temple had not willingly taken 
the books, none w'ould have been left there, and made a com- 
plaint in addition against the ob.scene books which the Japanese 
had giv'en the sailors and thrown into the boats, declaring that 
such things were w'orse. He said that the Americans had no 
desire to interfere in the religious views of other nations, as 
perfect freedom was allowed in those matters in the United States, 
where even the Japanese might liave a temple if tl^iey chose, but 
that they would never suffer the Japanese to insult the Christian 
religion, and any attempt to east reproach on it would be met 
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with opposition and bring down on them tire anger of the Ameri- 
can people ; wherefore, it would be well for the Japanese to 
treat Christianity with respect. Another point they tried to get 
Perry to consent to — the accompanying officers with spies under 
the name of guides, attendants, interpreters, or servants — was 
rejected, and the entire freedom of Americans to go as they 
pleased within the limits, staying out over night even, was main- 
tained as being granted in the Treaty. A letter was brought in, 
just received from Hakodadi via Yedo, inclosing some of our 
written conversations held theic, and stating that Perry liad 
declared that, it he could not have ten ri about Hakodadi as 
the limit, he would make the Japanese pay io,cxx> cobans as 
damages. The matter was placed in its true relations, but I 
could understand enough to hear them charge I.o and me with 
misinterpreting on these matters, and making trouble. 

Wednesday , June i^th . — The finance committees separated 
to-day, unable to come to any agreement, for the Japanese 
refuse to exchange our coins at the value in cash of silver, but, 
regarding our dollar as bullion, they give the nominal valuation 
at the mines, where weight is reckoned by taels and mace, and 
cheat us of just 66g cents in ev'ery dollar. The currency is 
now p)erfectly aibitrary, for the to6-hiaku is probably not worth 
more than ten copper cash, while it goes for one hundred ; and 
compared with silver it is as cheap again as our cent, being 
nearly four times as large and only rated at a.05 cents. Silver 
compared with gold is actually about 4800/1045. or only 4I 
bmes dearer ; but discarding weight for weight, supposing an 
ichibu as pure as a gold dollar, the prescribed valuation makes 
I20 worth $10.45, whereas $20 silver would be worth $6.66, 
or an ounce of gold worth $8,448, and one of silver 33 cents, 
or 25.6 times cheaper. This most extraordinary valuation was 
acknowledged as forced upon the people by their rulers, but 
the latter would not take our dollars by it, though they paid 
the persons of whom we bought articles by it, pocketing the 
difference. If we ‘disliked these terms we could stay aw^ay and 
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not trade. In giving gold, however, when compared with the 
prices paid by the people in cash, it must be depreciated as 
silver and therefore is actually worth only one third of the above 
52 1 cents per dollar, or only 17 cents, making our $20, when 
compared with the rates of currency among the people, worth 
§3.45 ! Yet the Japanese actually make five times a greater 
depreciation of our silver than gold, for while the latter is as 22 
to 17, the former is as 33 to 100, so cheap is gold here com- 
pared with silver. Of course, we refused to agree to any such 
depreciation of our coins, and broke up the conference. In the 
afternoon the additional regulations were agreed upon with 
Moriyama, he standing out stoutly for discarding entirely the 
use of Chinese in all official communications, evidently, I think, 
so as to keep the whole intercourse in his own hands ; it was 
compromised by allowing no Chinese when there was a Dutch 
interpreter. 

Thursday, June 15//1. — The draft of the Regulations was 
agreed upon to-day. They refer to guardhouses, pilots, public 
houses, mode of purchasing articles, limits at Hakodadi, and 
such things. The corpse from Yokohama was brought down 
to-day and interred by the side of Parrish at Kakizaki, the 
Japanese behaving very kindly in the matter. The w'eather is 
getting now very warm, 75° or so, the wheat and barley are 
reaped, and v^egetation appears thriving. Irish potatoes are cul- 
tivated here and w'ill furnish good supplies to ships if raised in 
quantities. 

Friday, June \ 6 th . — A third conference took place to day 
between the parties in session upon the Regulations, which com- 
pleted them. In the evening a concert was given on board of 
the “ Mis.sissippi ” by the minstrels, at which fully three hundred 
Japanese and five hundred foreigners were assembled, making 
altogether a very respectable audience. The ship was dressed 
up, and the dinner was, considering our means, very good ; the 
seven commissioners and three bunyos all sat dojwn, leaving 
room for only a few officers, the rest being entertained on deck. 
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Everything went off well, and no fault could be found with the 
performances whicli were more spirited than at Hakodadi. The 
only drawback was a slight rain which incommoded us all 
during the singing, but nearly ceased before the party separated 
at about ten p.m. The Japanese were exceedingly amused at 
the dancing and tambourine music. 

This entertainment and the similar one given at Hakodadi 
-will, I think, produce the impression which we desire to make 
that we are willing to make all the effoits we can to please the 
people, , who have done almost nothing of that sort of thing for 
us, not even inviting us to a common entertainment or amuse- 
ment of any sort, or to go and see anything. The commis- 
sioners haye shown themselves reserved on every point relating 
to the promotion of good personal feeling, confining themselves 
to official acts only ; and the Commodore has set them a good 
example. The Japanese hardly know how to behave towards 
foreigners ; they have been so long shut out from them that 
both officials and commoners are afraid of overstepping some 
regulation, whatever they do. This, in some measure, proceeds 
from fear, but a good deal more from haughty pride and con- 
tempt of others ; the mutual ignorance of each other’s language 
further opposes much intercourse. 

Saturday, June \yth . — The Commodore sent his usual 
quartette ashore this morning to see the officials about the 
accounts and the stone and bazaar, and what not, but we made 
very little progress in getting anything, and the latter seems 
likely to prove a failure. The Japanese have not half the busi- 
ness tact which characterizes the Chinese, and more especially 
do matters of trade move slowly when the officials get hold of 
them. At three o clock the Commodore went to see the 
officials and exchange the triglot copies of the Regulations, but 
they were not ready, nor were his sealed, and therefore no 
exchange was made. They expressed themselves greatly 
gratified with the performances of last evening, and were so 
doubtless. It was not till nearly six o’clock that we could get 
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off, by which time it was too late to think of taking a walk. 
The harmony of our conference to-day was marred by two of 
our crew going into a shop, pulling the spigot out of a barrel of 
saki, and diinking a basinful of it, letting the rest run on the 
floor meanwhile ; as the owner tried to stop them, they drew on 
him and wounded him in the hand, themselves too being some- 
what mauled in the scuffle. Such is one of the precursors of 
the trade with Christian America, though I hope the Japanese 
have discrimination enough to perceive and make a difference 
between the sailors who behave and those who act like fiends. 
It is amazing to sec the lengths the thirst for rum will drive a 
man ; five or si.x fellows arc constantly at the stanchion for their 
misdemeanors growing out of love for liquor. The officers love 
it almost as well, but take their own time when to have a bout. 

Sunday, June iZtli . — The Commodore moved aboard the 
“ Mississippi ” again this morning, about fourteen months since 
he left her. The chaplain had service, but no sermon, and, as 
one might expect, there was not much quiet on board during 
the day, while there was a great deal of trading on shore. 
Truly may it be said that life in a man-of-war is too often like 
living on the outskirts of hell. 

Monday, June igth. — To-day was so stormy that nothing 
could be done, and the bazaar was deferred by Commodore 
Perry, as he himself was not desirous of going out in the rain. 
The articles were laid out indeed, but not marked, and we had 
them all labeled and their prices given, which at only 1600 cash 
to the dollar were exorbitant, making the greater part of the 
articles twice or thrice as dear as at Hakodadi ; moreover, the 
variety was much less than we had been led to expect, deficient 
in many sorts of things which we had learned were abundant in 
Yedo, and not satisfactory in any department. The bad policy 
of their persisting in this unjust depreciation of the silver we paid 
them was again shown them, but either there is some reason why 
they would rather risk the loss of all trade, or the establishment 
here is placed on such a footing that it must have this high 
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commission for managing it, and they will not change. The 
Commodore expressed his indignation at this mode of doing 
business, saying that it was wholly opposed to their professions 
of friendship, and that lie would have nothing to do with the 
matter if they did not change and make the prices of silver and 
goods more conformable. However, there is no likelihood of 
any modification. 

We made some propositions respecting pilots and prices to 
be paid for them ; also concerning some spars ordered 'by the 
Commodore, w hich we were coolly told were still growing in 
blissful ignorance of their fate on the mountains. In fact, these 
officials have become tired of supplying our reiterated wants 
which, with the provisions consumed by so many of their own 
officers, must be not a little troublesome, and perhaps expensive 
too, and not worth doing too much for. 

Tuesday, Jtme 20tli . — The replies and dilatory actions of 
the Japanese were so unnecessary and imiiertinent yesterday tliat 
the Commodore quarantined the ofificcis from going ashore at 
all, and sent a document to Lin and his colleagues, showing 
that they had violated their promises in respect to furnishing 
supplies and procuring articles wanted for the squadron and 
himself, especially in some dresses and the spars spoken of 
yesterday, adding that they w'ere acting foolishly in their own 
view b}^ not trying to do more to show their professed regard 
for the Americans, intimating his owm opinion of such conduct 
and of the power he held in his hands. The paper was put 
into Dutch (no Chinese now being used in our intercourse) and 
given to Moriyama. How' he rendered it to the commissioners 
we do not know', for he has the throttle valves of our inter- 
course in his hand, but in the evening he came off and said that 
the non-procurement of the dresses was his fault, and of the spars 
was owing to Tatsnoske’s carelessness, as he had failed to 
attend to them. I suppose that at Desima no care for such 
requests ever fell to the lot of either of them, and they gave 
themselves little concern about them here. 
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After this message had been delivered, we made excuses 
for Perry’s not coming ashore, which were mixed with as much 
moon-shine as usual on such occasions, and I suppose received 
by the Japanese in a diplomatic sense. I'hey however gave us 
(Perry Jr. having gone aboard to report progress) the dinner 
which had been prepared for the Commodore, by far the most 
elaborate entertainment yet provided. It was served up on 
small lacquered tables and a set of little lacquered bowls and 
chinaware plates, the large articles being brought in on bowls 
and chargers and served out to each person by the prefect and 
his aids. W'arm and cold saki was offered, the former in thin 
cups of porcelain brought in floating on water. Less fruit was 
introduced than among the Chinese, and no candy or sweet- 
meats. We made the entertainment pass off as well as we could, 
but both parties felt rather awkward, feeling that it lacked its 
chief objects, neither Lin or Perry being there. After dinner a 
variety of little articles were brought in as presents, not alone 
for the Commodore, but his suite and Captains Lee and 
McCluney. In the exchange of presents the Japanese have not 
shown themselves at all generous, whether it is owing to their 
entire ignorance of the actual cost of the tilings given them, and 
therefore inability to judge what would be of corresponding 
value, or to their petty characters. We stayed ashore till two 
o’clock, and I then went to see how the tombstones were being 
put up at Kakizaki, and found that the Japanese are very 
expert in stone cutting, but the material does not retain the 
inscriptions for many years. They have customs quite different 
from the Chinese in their rites of sepulture, one of which is 
cremation, as was seen hereabouts a few days ago. Among 
other events of to-day was the delivery of about sixteen tons of 
coal which the engineers decide against, even at the price of 
§27.50 per ton, and of ten or twelve cords of firewood, a large 
part of it sticks from one to one and a half inches in diameter. 
These important supplies arc therefore not so readily furnished 
as it was hoped they would be, and arc inferior in quality. 
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Perhaps a constant demand may increase the quality as well as 
the quantity, and this will probably decrease the price. An 
exchange of cottons or other goods will doubtless make an 
opening for the barter of other Japanese articles. 

■ Wednesday, June z\st . — The quarantine continued till three 
o’clock to-day, at which hour the bazaar opened. The Com- 
modore sent Mr. Bent and me ashore early to make the 
arrangements for exhibiting the tilings against the time he 
landed, but when we reached tne temple Kurokawa and 
Yenoske showed plainly that they were in high dudgeon, and 
that the scolding document of j esterday had made them angry. 
The prices which had been attached to every article j^esterday 
had been taken off, and they proposed that, except a portion 
which had been set apart for the President, the remainder should 
be taken off to the ships at such prices as we pleased to pay ‘for 
them. It was with much entreaty and explanation that I got 
them to alter their minds and restore the labels, and put their 
own prices upon the articles, declaring that the Commodore 
would not otherwise take a single thing nor allow the officers to 
buy — much less let them be taken aboard ship. After some 
hesitation and talk among themselves lliey came around to our 
views and began to restore the labels and spread out the articles. 
Those for the President were mats, dresses, shell-work, plants 
and various birds. By die time we had made these arrange- 
ments and begun to number the goods and list them. Perry 
arrived, so that there was no need of saj ing anything respecting 
the matter. He chose nearh' a hundred dollars’ w'orth and had 
them sent off to the ship, by which time the commissioners w'ere 
ready to meet at dinner. Tlie two chiefs were seated opposite 
for the last time, but Lin has not much conversational power, 
and the others, especially Takenoiichi, took the lead in talking. 
The construction and use of pistols and cannon and steamers 
formed the main topic of coiwersation, though now and then 
other points came up. The interview was a pleasant one, and I 
could not but pray God that the ofheers of this hitherto secluded 
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land, of whom so fair a representation sat before us, might be 
guided by him to change their views and policy in accordance 
with the new state of things now coming upon them and their 
country. 

The feast was no better than that given us yesterday, and 
lasted about an hour and a half. W'e were only interrupted 
once, and that was with the usual errand by the orderly in 
waiting, telling the Commodore that the bargemen had run away 
into town, doubtless to get sjiirits. After leav'ing them Perry 
went aboard, and we made ready for the coming of the officers. 
The numbers were rolled up and put into a box, Mr. Perry 
giving them out ; there were nearly enough to go around twice 
and, as is usual, the co\'eted things were drawn b\' those who 
least expected them, Rlr. Caulk, the gunner of the “ Mississippi,” 
getting the large paper-box. However, no other way of getting 
the few fine articles distributed without dissatisfaction was 
available, and there were enough in all to let each officer get 
something. It was a busy time for me for about an hour or two 
to get the various articles drawn for by one and another, ten or 
twenty of whom dreiv what the\' could not find. Before night 
there ivas very little left unsold, only a part of the umbrellas, 
shoes and coarse baskets remaining, while ten times as much fine 
lacquer could har^e been disposed of if it had been there. The 
assortment was far less th.an we had expected, and I think less 
than any Japanese merchant would have produced if the affair 
had been entrusted to him alone and he had been told what we 
most wanted. 

Thursday, June 22ud . — \"arious otlier articles were brought 
in this morning from the shops in town, and trade was quite 
brisk, tliree or four shopmen having the pririiege of displaying 
their wares on the boards. Tlie idea that ail this trade and 
negotiation and discussion had been carried on in a heathen 
temple, as if the Americans had come and sliown tlioir disregard 
of Japanese superstitions, and the little dread the)- had of ail 
the idols of the countrj' shown by setting themselves down 
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in one of the fines, putting the gods behind the screens in 
darkness and neglect — this idea sometimes came across me in 
singular j'uxtaposition to the actual proceedings. The Com- 
modore sent some tea aiid glassware to the commissioners, and 
arrangements were concluded about the rates cf pilotage, the 
prices of wood and water, and some other matters. The stone 
for the Washington Monument came aboard, and by mistake 
the bill for getting it out was forwarded, from which we learned 
that the officials were expecting the moderate sum of !i?8o for 
this single block, onlj' a cube of three feet ! Tlicy charged 
§72 for the two gravestones and 032 for the fence around the 
yard, both of which rates showed their desire to make the best 
of our demands. The gravestone;: were neat pieces of work, 
and the inscriptions cut in good style, so that we had nothing to 
complain of on that score, but we made them take a reduction 
of $12 on both stones, as it was .stated before making them that 
the rate would be or S25 each. 

All official busineiss being over. Morrow and I took a last 
walk up the valley, over the hill into the upper part of it, and 
around b\’ the side of the river, walking niiie or ten miles and 
finding many old faces and acquaintances along the road, most 
of whom, Cipeciall}' at Hongo, seemed really pleased to see us. 
The country looked charming, the rice was mostly transplanted 
and gave a beautiful green line to the liillsides and terraces, the 
hills above were dressed in dark \'crdure and, altogether, we 
w'cre constantly called on to admire the successive beauties of 
the scenery. W'e obtained fewer flowers than I expected, but 
the most of those near the paths had already blossomed and a 
few' berries had become ripe, among wlrich were those of the 
paper-tree. It was ;he only walk I had taken since our abortive 
expedition to find tlie seven-// limit witli Bent and Maury, and 
W'as all the pleasa:rtcr for its rarity. We got back to Simoda 
about sunset, wiiieh on this sob.titial day Avas nearly eight 
o’clock, tired and gratif.ed witli the .excursion. If there is any- 
thing w hich lias reiiuercel the expedition to Japan pleasant to me 
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it is the walks in search of flowers and the greater freedom of 
intercourse with the people thereby obtained ; these have been 
taken, too, with an agreeable companion in Dr. hlorrow, so that 
we have both been pleased with our rambles, with each otlier, 
and with the objects of our searcli. I shall a'waj/s recollect 
them with him ; they form tlie pleasantest remembrances of 
Yokohama, Hakodadi and Simoda, although elsewise I have 
nothing to complain of. It is sad to see how few arc the sources 
of enjoyment, occupation, or instruction which those aiound me 
have or find for themselves in such a .spot as this, where the 
ordinary amusements and company found in seaports are ivant- 
ing. They scold the Japanese, the Commodore, the sliip, the 
Expedition, but th.eir own evil tempers are never blamed ; truly, 
it is sad to see such perversitj’ and waste of time. 

Friday, June 23/v/. — Soon after breakfast all communica- 
tion with the shore was stopped, much to the disnppointmcnt of 
many. Mr. Bent and I were sent there with final messages, 
which gave me oppoitunity to do some errands for myself and 
others, and to take a last look at Simoda. I'.Iany of the shop- 
men had articles arranged on their boards, having learned to 
exhibit them if they wished to sell them, and seemed rather dis- 
appointed at being told their customers were gone. I have 
found some pleasant people among these sh.e.j) people, and ha\'e 
been surprised to see how much the women do in the manage- 
ment of trade. I got a crowd ,rt the door in a state of great 
merriment by ridiculing a dull fellow with a shrewd wife for 
being forced to ask her opinion on the prices of things we wished 
to bujc In every shop, almost, a woman comes to the board, 
and in all she is present, for the family lives in the rear, which 
is not screened in any way from the shop or street. The custom 
of sleeping on the same mats which by da\’ liave served for 
eating gives more room in a house than with us, tvho set apart 
so much space for bedrooms. The loft, where tlicre is one, 
seems to be more often used for storage than sleeping. 

We returned aboard at one o’clock, the steamers having 
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gone out to the mouth of the harbor and made every prepara- 
tion for an early start in the morning. The artists and others 
connected witii the Commodore’s suite have all gone to the 
"Mississippi,” printing press, dogs, cats, bargemen, orderly, 
servants, boxes, birds, all except Mr. Perry and myself, for 
whom there is no room, and Dr. Morrow, who is in the 
“Southampton.” The “Supply” and “ Macedonian ” are to 
go to Killon to find the coalmines, and then to visit Manila, 
chaplain Jones taking charge of the expedition. Mr. Boudinot 
goes aboard the “ Macedonian,” and Mr. Mish back to the 
“ Mississippi.” 

In the afternoon Venoske came aboard the flagship and 
brought off a nuniljer of parting presents, together with the 
birds and dogs for the President. He and Isaboro wore in good 
spirits, and Commodore Perry entertained them with cake and 
wine. He asked them a v'ariety of questions, too, one of which 
was about the results of the ‘‘ Phaeton’s” raid in Nagasaki harbor 
in 1 80S. Moriyama said that the governor, whose name he 
gave us, two of his colleagues (like Kurokawa and Ishia I 
suppose) and ten others, all committed suicide in consequence 
of the attack and detention of the Dutchmen. He said that all 
men of character avoided disgrace and capital punishment by 
suicide, ripping themsclvT-s across the belly and then cutting 
their throats, but that common people usually hung themselves. 
Regicides and murderers of superiors were transfixed with two 
spears and then decapitated as they hung on a cross ; common 
criminals were dhpatched by decollation, but crucifixion or 
starving on a cross was not common. He said he should 
readily make way with himself if he got into any trouble or 
disgrace, and the rest seemed not sui prised at the assertion. 
When told that the captain of the “ Phaeton ” was now admiral 
at Canton, and might be up in Japan next year, they were much 
startled, but were recommended not to dispatch themselves, but 
rather make friends with him and drink his champagne. At 
leaving the Commodore gave each of them a bottle and they 
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went away, shaking hands all round. They had gathered up 
all the Chinese cash we had paid them and brought it back, 
preferring to return it at 1600 to the dollar, though they took 
most of it at 1 200, rather than keep it. 

I went with tliem to the “ Powhatan,’’ where they paid over 
some more cash and received some more presents. Moriyama 
and Isaboro gave me their names on a slip of fancy paper they 
had brought with them, from which it appears that the Japanese 
have the same custom of a a a and a ^ as the 
Chinese. The Siogoun, aged 44 now, is named Zhiun-na Soo- 
gaku Rio-in no Betto Genzhi no Chioj’a Ken Sadaizhin ; the 
Wikado is an older man, but the Sigoun’s name was so long I 
did not ask for his superior’s. Isaboro ’s name in full is Genzhi 
Yoshimasa Tsu-shio Gohara Kaboro, M 

j^[), the first two of which form his surname, and all the 
rest his given name or names. Ilis present official title is Kan 
Simoda Bugio Kumi Noriki Ohoshets Galiari *§■ 'J' EQ ^ M 
F 3 - i/j ® fJc Uh Kurokawa, his superior, Simoda 

Bugio Shi-hai Kumi Gashira 1* 03 $ Jt @2 IS SH. that is, im- 
perial!}" appointed to be assistant colleague to the head (officer) 
at Simoda. Pie is generally called Bugio or Bunyo or Bungio, 
the difference being caused by the sound of given by some 
persons and not by others. Tliese officers are now appointed 
under Izawa and Take-noirchi, and expect to reside here per- 
manently.* 

Our visitors took leave about dusk, and tliis closed all 
intercourse with the Japanese for the first American Expedition 
to Japan, being within three days of a j'ear, by their reckoning, 
since it anchored off Uraga, 

Saturday, June 2 ytJi . — A supplementar}" boat went ashore 
this morning from the “Mississippi” to carrj" some printed 
copies of the port regulations and rates of pilotage in Simoda, 
to lca\-e V ith the authorities, so that tlie last rPsit was on our 
part, after all, as tlie first \'isit last year was on the side of the 

Morivffma Yciioske was found hero liy Townsend Harris in 1856. 
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Japanese. The day began so rainy and the sea was so rough 
we have lain at anchor all day, no communication being had 
with each other or the shore. I wished much to take another 
ramble over the adjacent hills, but there was no chance ; they 
appeared more inviting than ever, and at any time they and the 
country about this port are not excelled by any harbor we have 
been in Japan. 

On a review of the proceedings of this Expedition, no one 
can refuse his assent to the assertion that it has been peculiarly 
prospered by God, and, so far as we are at liberty to say it, 
was planned and carried out so as to receive his blessing as a 
step in his plans for the extension of his kingdom in this land. 
The appointment of a naval man as the envoy was wise, as it 
secured unity of purpose in the diplomatic and e.xecutive chief, 
and probab!}- Perrj' is the only man in our navy capable of 
holding both positions, which has been proved by the general 
prudence and decision of his proceedings since he anchored at 
Uraga last July. It has been favorable to his unbiassed action 
that he has had no captain under him whose judgment and 
knowledge entitled him to the least weight in his ntind ; all, 
except Buchanan, spent their thoughts in criticising what he did 
and wishing they were going home. If the Commodore and 
the Em'oy had been two persons, such a state of feeling in the 
officers might have at last crippled the firmest purposes of the 
latter and thwarted the whole enterprise. But such a dilemma 
was avoided, and Perry regarded all under him as only means 
and agents to serve his purpose, perhaps too often disregarding 
wishes and opinions of a comparatively trifling nature. But that 
extreme is almost unavoidable in minds of strong fibre, and bred 
for years to command, as he has been, such power has habit. 

Further, the remarkable weather experienced since Perry 
left Macao for Shanghai last April —fair, pleasant and healthy 
in a degree to draw the attention of all, who have more fre- 
quently cried out, “ See Perrj'^’s luck,” than been disposed to 
acknowledge the hand and favor of God in it — has not a little 
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aided the Expedition. Four or five of the ships have grounded, 
but none ha\’e been injured ; the “ Supply ” was ashore two days 
on the North Sand at Wusung, and thumped the rock in 
Simoda Bay, but apparently received no damage ; the “ Powha- 
tan ” narrowly escaped ruin near Labuan by striking a rock, 
losing only her fore foot ; the “ Macedonian ” and “Lexington” 
grounded, but were soon relieved ; and the “ Susquehanna ” 
got no damage by running on a bank in the Yang-tsz’ kiang. 
The mistake made by the “ Susquelianna ” in coming to Yedo 
Bay, opening that of Sagami instead of Yedo, enabled the 
Commodore to tow off the “ Macedonian ” from her sand bank 
before she received any injury, and to go up before the town of 
Uraga in imposing array ; three powerful steamers like the 
“ Susquehanna,” “ Powhatan ” and “ Mississippi ” carrj'ing each 
another vessel, the “ Vandalia,” “ Macedonian ” and “ Lexing- 
ton,” showed the Japanese the means we had at command, and 
may have inclined them to receive us now we had come, and 
not refer to the strong letter they had written Perry through the 
Dutch requesting him to stay away for three years. It seems 
to me that he who refuses to recognize the hand and blessing of 
God in these preservations, and involving his general approval, 
is unwilling to recognize it anywhere or in anything. The 
simultaneous arrival of the “ Saratoga ” and the steamers at Lew- 
chew' last year, and of the six ships at the mouth of the Bay of 
Yedo this year, prevented all delay ; and so has the regular 
passage of the store-ships to China and back to Lewchew and 
Japan, to Hakodadi, to the Bonins, and to Simoda from Kana- 
gawa, carried out the plans depending on them. The long 
passage of the “ Saratoga ” last March is almost the only case of 
delay, and this caused no embarrassment. The general good 
health of the 1600 persons in the squadron, destitute as almost 
all of them have been of fresh provisions since last January, and 
the good condition of most of the stoves brought on, calls for 
particular mention, as the converse might have hampered the 
whole enterprise. The Japanese could not easily collect fresh 
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provisions for so large a body of jxiople, and the extremity of 
sickness might have driven us to the extremity of forcibly 
supplying ourselves with food at some rate, c\"en if the alterna- 
tive was instant hostilities and the attack of Ycdo itself. Such 
a procedure, necessary as we might have deemed it for our 
own preseri'ation, and not to be thought of in almost any posi- 
tion, might have been resorted to by some one less patient, and 
(I can conceiv'e) might have removed the peaceful opening of 
Japan to an indefinite period. Now, not a shot has been fired, 
not a man wounded, not a piece of property destroyed, not a 
boat sunk, nor a Japanese to be found who is the worse, so far 
as we know, for the visit of the American Expedition. 

Some will ask what has been gained or done by this Ex- 
pedition at all commensurate with the cost it has been to the 
United States. What ultimate results will be seen must indeed 
be estimated, and can only be, when time has disclo.sed them, 
both in respect to trade between the two countries and inter- 
course between their people, in respect to the facilities Japanese 
coal can give to connecting Californi.i and Asia, and in that of 
supplying whalers and other vessels with pro\-isions and retreat 
from storms. But in the higher benefits likely to flow to the 
Japanese bj' their introduction to the famil}' of ci\’ilized nations 
through the Treaty of Kanagawa, increased by the additional 
regulations signed at Simoda, I see a hundred-fold return for all 
the additional expense the Ameiican government has been at in 
sending out this Expedition, and a mode of expending her 
income which will redound greatly to her credit. By permis- 
sion of the Commodore, I drew up a paper of a general 
character which was sent to Idn last evening by hloriyama. 
In it, I endeavored to show how Japan could learn much which 
would be of enduring benefit to her by adopting the improve- 
ments of western lands, and allowing her people to visit them 
and see for themselves ; adding that it was to set before them 
the most useful and curious specimens of western ait that tlie 
President had sent out to them such things as a steam engine, a 
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telegraphic apparatus, a daguerreotype, all sorts of agricultural 
implements, books and diawings explaining these and other 
things, and not merely curious articles or eatables or arms, from 
which they might learn to make such, or obtain the assistance 
of those who could instinct them. The great change in the 
policy of western nations from what it was two hundred years 
ago was referred to as removing all grounds for fear of any evil 
consequences resulting to them by a greater extension of the 
liberty now granted, and that no one could wish them to do 
aught which w'ould be injinious or hazaidous. The paper 
closed with a hint respecting the danger, if Americans were 
followed by spies and officials wliercvcr they went, and that all 
that was necessary was to have tho^e who did wiong accused 
and properly punished. 

Whatever results may ensue from this and many other 
hints given to the Japanese since w'e reached the Hay of Yedo, 
I think that on the whole the impression left on the people by 
the squadron has been favorable. More intimate acquaintance 
would show more good and e\'il traits in our character, and they 
have now' probably seen a fair a\-erage. Erelong I hope and 
pray that the gracious designs of Providence in thus favoring 
this P'xpedition will be still further developed, and the light of 
re\'ealed truth be pertnitteel to .shine upon the benighted and 
polluted minds of this people. Tlie gloiious promises, yet 
unfulfilled, of the d.aj's v! gospel libeity are evidences enough of 
what forms, at least a part of, God’s plans in opening the way as 
has now' been done. Among a people so inquisiti-ee and acute, 
it cannot be long before some will be able to break away from 
the trammels which now bind them to Japan, and see, for as 
long as they wi.sh, \vhat Christianity has done for other lands, 
and W'hat it will do for their own. The daj' of God's visitation 
will be one of love, till the ignorant and degraded have had the 
patlis of knowledge and purity l.del open for th.em and the page 
of Revelation put before tlKm in their ow n tongue. In all this 
I see a vast reward tor the expenses of this Expedition, and a 
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gain to the cause of humanity and goodness beyond calculation 
in paltry gold or silver or traffic. 

In reviewing the proceedings of the last few months, it is 
fair to give the Japanese officers the credit of showing none of 
that liauteur and suiyercilious conduct which the perusal of 
books might have reasonably led one to infer formed a part of 
their character. Compare the conduct of the Burmese when 
Ciawford went to see them at Ava, or of the Chinese when 
Amherst went to Peking, with that of Ilayashi and his col- 
leagues, and down, too, in the subordinate lanks of officials, a 
class who are noted in China for their contemptuous treatment 
of foreigners, and e'.erjone must admit their superiority 
in point of courtesy, their decorum, their willingness to 
receive suggestions, and their general good sense in discussing 
the matters brought forward for their acceptance. Perhaps 
more impracticable men could easily have been found, and these 
seven were probably chosen for their views being favorable to a 
change in the national policy, but the other qualities referred to 
may fairly be taken as part of the national character, since we 
have seen them among all classes to some extent. In no country 
could more agreeable and kind-hearted men be found than old 
Yendo and Fuzhiwara at Hakodadi, and if one could converse 
with all he would find .some tiaits to plea.se him. 

Sunday, June 2$t/i . — The whole .squadron lay windbound 
yesterda}% and we were forbidden to step foot ashore, though a 
ramble in the cool breeze blowing over the hills would have 
been most pleasant. Xot a Japanese boat came near us, and 
night closed over th-e harbor without any other communication 
tlian hlr. Bent going ashore to take copies of the Regulations 
and pilot charges which had been printed for the Japanese in 
Dutch and English. This morning the five ships got under 
weigh, but the wind died away before the “Macedonian” and 
“ Supply ” could get an offing, and they had to anchor, although 
the former contrived to get tlie assistance of several native boats. 
In this position of affairs the steamers left them in the liarbor, 
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we taking the “ Southampton ” in tow, and soon Japan was lost 
to view. Doubtless our departure was a relief to the over- 
burdened town of Simoda, for during the last few days almost 
no provisions were to be procured ; and yesterday morning we 
saw the long trains of Lin and his colleagues winding along the 
beach toward Kakizaki on their return to Uraga and Yedo. 
After such an exit the townsfolk would hardlj" recognize their 
own quiet village, if the presence of officials in Japan is as much 
a scourge to the common people as it is in China. There must 
have been a thousand people in the procession, and their various 
insignia formed rather a picturesque train. 

Saturday, July \si . — Napa Road, Lcwchew. 

The passage hither was over a smooth and pleasant sea, 
the southwest monsoon being just strong enow to keep the ships 
well ventilated. On the way down the “Mississippi” went 
near the island of Oho-sima, a large islet lying nearly a hundred 
miles north of Lewchew, to ascertain its size and whether any 
harbors existed. Mr. Maury w'ent ashore in a boat to recon- 
noitre and, as he approached the beach, was met by a party of 
natives drawn up in arms to oppose his landing. One among 
them had a matchlock, and one, who seemed to take the lead, 
had a single sword ; others were furnished with stones, sticks or 
spears. Sam Tatch soon undeceiv'cd them, and stated the 
pacific intentions of the boat, when many of the men left and got 
ashore, and some provisions were brought down to the beach. 
Mr. Maury slipped away into a village from whence the natives 
had issued, and found it a most miserable collection of huts, the 
abodes of filth, ignorance and heathenism. The men wore pins 
in their hair like the Lewchewans, while the presence of swords 
indicated their proximity to Japan, with whose language theirs 
had more affinity. They present a more wretched condition, 
ev'en, than any of those people v. horn we have yet seen, and 
cause one to notice how easily man deteriorates in a small com- 
munity where every member is compelled to labor for a living, 
so that there is no surplusage of produce on which a govern- 
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merit can be supported, whose members, while they may oppress, 
still do much to maintain a hi-hcr state of civilization than the 
people under them do or would. These islanders, lying between 
Lewchew and Japan, a-'e worse off than either, and it is pro- 
bably because their little intercourse with cither leaves them 
ignorant of what is most worthy of imitation, and the feeble 
energies of their untutored minds prevent all efforts to better 
themselves. The .shores of tlic island offered many patches of 
cultivated fields, probably of I'ice, and the hilltops were mostly 
well wooded ; between them a few vallej's opened, in which 
something like orchards appeared. 

Yesterday we spoke an English ship, the “ Groat Britain,” 
bound from Shangliai to England, from which we learned the 
news of the declaration of war against Rus.fa by England and 
France, and some of the first .steps in the dreadful drama. She 
first supposed us to be Russian steamers, and the officers who 
boarded her found the captain and crew had been in a terrible 
fright, from which they had hardly recovered, though they had 
seen the American colors for nearly an hour. 

On reacb.iiig the anchorage, Mr. Rand.ill, Captain Glasson* 
and Mr. Bettelheim came off to see the Commodore. The 
principal burden of their information was the murder of a sea- 
man of tlic “ Lexington ” named Board, on the 19th ult., and 
the injuries received by another named Scott at the same time in 
the market-place at Napa. Scott and another comrade Smith 
were buying something, for which they h;id [laid the money> 
when an official tocik it aw-ay from the woman, at which they 
became angry and began to drive him off. fie called others, 
and Scott wrs soon thrown down and so brui'^ed as to be 
left nearly senseless. Both the sailors were at least tipsy, 
but Board would take nothing and was not present when 
this attack was made, at least so far as thej' know, though 
he may have been coming up to their relief. Mr. Bierbowerl 

* Lieutenant Commander of the “Lexingten’’ whieh reached Napa in Alay. 

t Eierbower and Randall were the ma-,tcrN mates wl',o h.id been left in charge 
of the Coal depot at Tumai. 
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was informed at Tumai that two of the sailors were lying in the 
street drunk, and ;is soon as he could went there, where he 
found die man Scott too drunk and bruised to help himself. 
W hile getting to take both of them to Tumai, he was told 
that another i\as Ij’ing in the water near the causeway, and 
found the body of Hoard h ing in a boat and frothing at the 
mouth. The Lcwchewans said they had taken him out of the 
water, into which he had fallen and drowned. The corpse was 
removed to Dr. Bcttclheim’s house, and an examination by him 
and Dr. Nelson of the “ Lexington ” showed that the skull had 
been almost broken by blows, and congestion of the blood on 
• the brain <blIowecl ; no .spirit was found in the stomach, nor 
any flosli wounds or cuts on the body. The testimony of 
the Lcwcliewans was so contradictory that no reasonable ac- 
count of the cause, provocation, or mode of death could be 
obtained, while his fellows were too tipsy to say what they did 
.-•ee or might luu'c seen, if tlicy really did see anything, and, 
of cour.se, VC can get nothing .satisfactory from them on the 
matter. 

For some days after the market was nearly deserted, and 
for more than a week no one came to the hou.se at Tumai. Mr. 
Bierbower had been stoned before this sad event, and Mr. 
Randall had written an earnest remonstrance to the Regent 
which Mr. Bierbower, armed with a cutlas, carried to the castle 
at Shui (or to that officer’s house) and pounded away at the 
door till the paper was received, A reply came next day 
saying that it was a mistake, for the stones were not thrown at 
AB'. Bierbower, but the children had games of playing with 
stones, some of which fell near whoi'c he was pa.ssing ! It was 
promised, howc\'er, that the children .should be ordered not thus 
to play with stones any more, but to reverently retire when they 
saw Ivir. Bierbower. I wonder he did not inflict summary 
chastisement on them when the deed was done. 

The men left at Tumai have been supplied at stated times 
with, enough to cat, arid have .spent their time in a quiet manner. 
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The temperature has been generally pleasant, but the houses 
have leaked, for they are old and tiled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton came in a little while after we had 
left last February, and have thus far received no molestation ; 
they occupy the same rooms a.s Mr. Bettclheim did. Some 
letters were found awaiting us from China and the United States 
which were too gladly opened by their owners. 

In the d.iy, ?\Ir. Bent and I went twice to the mayor’s 
office to make arrangements for a meeting with the Commodore 
and Regent to demand the rendition of the murderer of Board, 
to ask for two stones for the Washington Monument, some 
flowers and birds of the country, the coins to be exchanged, 
and two pilots to go over to the Kirrima Islands with a party of 
.survey. A strange catalogue this, but likely to be followed by 
something as strange, and perhaps more instructive to thc.se 
impel tincut islanders. 

During our absence the grandmother of the prince died, 
when the people went into mourning for forty-nine days, wearing 
no hairpins, selling or killing no pork or beef, and pretending to 
close government offices. The orders respecting flesh-meats was 
evaded by the people, and Mr. Bierbower one day came across 
the pork market near the edge of a wood bcj'ond Tumai ; so 
that it seems, here ars well as in China, the people understand 
how much they arc to value governmental edicts at in certain 
places. 

Holiday, July y/d . — I was sent for by the Commodore at 
five bells this morning to draw up a paj)cr rcsjiccting the murder 
of William Boaid, in which he demanded a satisfactory ex- 
amination of the criminals, and proper punishment of the guiltjc 
He had proposed himself to go ashore, but concluded to send 
this document instead by Mr. Bent and two orderlies, and 
straitly intimate to the Regent that he would not be satisfied 
with any subterfuges. The paper was strongly worded, and 
when we arrived there and rcfu.sed to taste the provisions which 
were spread out for us, or to treat on any other subject, or to 
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receive the birds and plants they had prepared in accordance 
with the request of Saturday, and also that no provisions would 
be accepted or bought until this serious matter was adjusted, 
and gave them the document to jieruse, the Regent began to 
see that we were in earnest. A long document was put into 
our hands, the same which had already been given to Captain 
Glasson, in which and in their reports, they adhered to the 
assertion that the man was drunk, and, after stumbling along as 
he went, had fallen into the water and was drowned. It seemed 
to produce no impression on tlicm to repeat and reiterate, again 
and again, that it was impossible for a man to fall so as to give 
himself such wounds in front and on the back of his head ; nor 
could he rise himself after rcceiv'ing one of them, but would lie 
stunned. We remained till nearly noon and left them, to take 
the papers they had given us to sliow Perry, refusing to touch 
a drop or accept a single thing. In the evening we visited the 
two forts at tlie entrance of Junk river, to see their position, and 
then went by the spot on the causey where Board was picked 
up, around through the streets to the mayor’s office, where we 
found the Regent and officers <ill in waiting, and every dish 
remaining on the table just as we left them six hours before. 
They all looked anxious, and when it was intimated that the 
Commodore was not satiafied with their reply, and gave them 
only till to-morrow noon to make suitable explanation and give 
the real criminals up for trial, they were still more perturbed ; 
in fact, their silence was very impressive. Tiie same story was 
repeated, but we would not hearken nor taste a dish. Rlr. 
Randall aiiel Bierbower, with all the old sailors, are ordered on 
boartl shi[j, so that matters must look a little sepaally to these 
doublc-eiealing people. 

Till sday, July Our message and decided bearing last 

night had some effect on tire Regent, for he and about a doz^n 
attendants came on board the “ ivlississip'pi ” this morning to see 
the Commodore res;vjcting tlic case in liand, and get a respite of 
some days longer to examine some r.^rsons res.occting the 
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murder, ainour.tiuy to several hundreds, then t<3 a hundred, and 
then to a great many. As wc knew well enough from the 
papers already given in by them that tliis cxamiiution of so 
many was a mere pretense, the Commodore \'er}" projieily would 
not listen to tlieir request for four or three days, nor even till 
to-morrow night, but, on account of to-day being a holiday, lie 
granted them till noon of to-morrow and, filling their rendition 
of the criminals, he threatened to take jiusse-^sion of th.c forts at 
the mouth of the river and stop tlicir boats, T1 k>' asked for 
two day.s, but went away with this final answer, h.iving first been 
shown some of the cobangs and ichibus obtained in Japan, the 
like of which tliey were expected to exchange for the coins w’C 
left with them, though Ichirazichi had the effrontery to assert 
he had never before .seen them in i.ewchew. It is jvrobable that 
they arc not common, but this was going latlicr too far, for if 
the Lewchewans visiting I'uhcliau have been known to have 
them, it is exceedingly improbable tint one in his position has 
not ev'cn seen japane.se coins. Ilowcvvr, his question, “ If you 
have got them already from Jarcin, w by do you no'.v wash any 
more from us? ” was a pertinent one, and I do not think Perry 
is right in pushing them so hard for cedns which they do not 
make, when wc know how’ stringent Jap-incs-e laves are on this 
point. The party left irs in n.ucli dopoiidency, but I do not 
pity them at all, .since thej- ]ia\e :-i;ov. n lo much wcakne.s.s and 
lying from the beginning as to take ;iway all trust in tlicir 
statements. Tor this homicide tliey ought to receiw a serious 
warning which will leave tho.se who come after us the safer, as 
well as J.Iorton wlio is to live Ixre. I am somcw'hat inclined to 
think the man Boaid may ha\'e been involved in a fracas with 
the Japanese crews there, and knoe’ ed into the water where he 
was drowned witiiout any intention of killing him ; and this still 
furtlier embarrasses the Lewchewans who, like Balaam’s ass, are 
between two w alls. I lowcvcr, this is a supposition. 

kourth of July was kept by firing a salute of se\'eiitcen 
guns from each steamer, by reading the Declaration of Indc- 
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ptndcnce, singing a song, iiiuiic by the bands, and the best 
dinners which the hrders afforded. The da\' ivas charming and 
proved more of a hididay tlian Sabbaths cv'cn have usually been, 
so far as work was concenied ; in the moonlight ev'ening our 
ship’s compaii}' was enterta.ined bj- tlie singiiig of the minstrels. 

Wednesday^ July — Woik was resumed this morning 
early, coaling, watering, etc., besides a court-martial on a 
diLinkcn engineer anel the tuo sailors whom ale the row in 
Napa. I was sent for from tlie “Mississippi” and on getting 
aboard found Ichiiacichi and his collo.ague r, itii a card from the 
Regent requesting the Comirudoic tii send .some officers, and 
whoever else he plea:ed, to attend at tlie e.xaminadon going on 
at the Nap.i kung-kwan. idi'. Tent and I went, and found the 
Regent and Chief Trcasincr in the office, witli two judges 
sitting by the entrance opposite each oilier, a'ld as.sistants or 
clerks on botli .sides of them, seven people on tlio fioor, two 
bailiffs below them, aral still outside ; on the ground beyond the 
porch, w ere two jailers with a criminal or witness between them, 
whom they were then CNamining. Heaps e>f ashes lay around 
tlie yard, an awning or tent drawn back was o\ er the gateway, 
and a iicw'ly erected hut stood in one corner, l-lverytliing 
shoived that we h id finally set tlicm really to work examining 
the case, and might now' e.xpect to get at the truth of the 
circumstances, so far as tlirs deceitful people can speak it. 
After W'C had been .se.ated a little while the man who was kneel- 
ing on the ground, liis li.uids leaning on the porch, and uttering 
little more than repeated interjections cf a.s-',ent to the denun- 
ciations of the judges, wa.s luUThly s'eiz..d by the j iller on his 
right and hie aims tightly piiikip.jd b .lilnd him, and then each 
jailer ga\'e liini a heavj' b!ir,\ on his .soles, a bleiw which 
might well n'gh have brok. n tiie L' ivs bwl it not been so 
gauged that the Ciwl ot the siicl; ca.'ie down on the ground. 
However, rough, as wa.s tlii.s usage, the !)o'')r fclluvv gai'c forth 
no groan, nor inov^d Ills feat'aiec but repcu.ed his re.-porwes of 
/iV, Jto, lij, to cvcv'y inlorrogation or d.,ir.!nciation. -\s soo.i as 
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he wa.s led off by the bonds to the neat-shed, I called Ichirazi- 
chi and told him that, as we could understand nothing of this 
examination conducted in the I.cvvchcwan tongue, it was need- 
less for us to remain any longer. 1 le replied that they had 
been occuided since yestertlay in reinvestigating tlie case, and 
had not been able to bring it to a close, nor could they possibly 
do so before tomorrow night, for the number of people impli- 
cated as 'vitnesscs or actors was v'cry great, and must all be 
examined. The authorities of Napa had returned an entirely 
false rcpuit upon the ca.se, which the Regent and Treasurer 
thcic present had now a.scerfaincd. The facts elicited now were 
that Hoard had gone into a }'ard or h.ouse to trifle with or lay 
hold of a woman, wlio ran from him, calling out to a person in 
sight to assi-'.t her ; he came in and incized Hoard lound the body, 
who then struggled to escape and got out into the street. Eight 
or ten natives h.ad collected who, .seeing the sailor pursued 
and learning that he had attempted th.Ls woman, seized stones 
lying about the spot and threw at him as he ran, hitting him on 
tlie head and body. He fled for the w'ater and the populace, 
closing in as they heard the fracas, only made it more difficult 
for him to sec any e.scape. Whether he j unified or felt into the 
water, or was pushed or thrown in, I did not learn, nor had the 
woman been e.xamined. 

This c.xplanation of the causes ;uk1 mode of Hoard’s death 
was more likely than anytliing we had hitherto heard, but I 
upbraided him witli tlic duplicity of the former report, its 
absurdity and imperfections, the supineness of the Regent in 
taking sucli a ridiculous reijort of a death and nut inveslig.itinu 
it for three weeks, nor as .soon as we had demanded the culprits 
last Saturday, and told hi,i’. the day of grace was up, tlie time 
allowed had expired, and we must return to tell the Commodore. 
It was nothing to us what investigations they were making, for 
all we wanted was th.it the criml'vils be tried, and the authori- 
ties of Napa knew them alieady. It was the busine.ss of the 
Regent to see lhal the ie[,o: LS of subordinates were ti ustwortliy. 
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and if he [lalnicd lies off on us v/c should hold him responsible. 
The life of an American was too serious a matter to be trifled 
with, however great was the provocation, and their nonsensical 
statement about the deceased having fallen into the vv'ater and 
nobod)' seeing it made it difficult for us to bcliev'e anj-thing they 
said. 

The people around were as still as mice while we told them 
these things, and both tlie Regent and the fine looking, venem- 
blc old Treasurer were so excited that th.c)- stood around the 
little table between us hearing it all. I have hardl)' seen an)' 
person in my life present a more dignified apjicarance than this 
old man ; his white beard reaching to his girdle, his gold pins in 
a hoary head, and his clean, flowing, w hiti'di grass-cloth robes, 
altogether formed a beautiful picture. I wish he was more 
honest. 

We left the draft of a treaty in their Iiands, consisting of 
six broad articles, which Terr)' intends to get the Regent to 
sign as a pact between the two nations. Some of its provisions 
extend over others, as well as all Americans. As we came off 
another poor fellow was brought up far examination and pinion- 
ed as the former one. 

Thursday, July 6di . — The Commodore made no move 
yesterdav' aftcriK'on, though I tliink it would hav'e been well to 
hav'e landed a part)' of marines at the Amc-ku-dera to show that 
he was not inclined to longer dela)', and when he set a limited 
time he meant to adhere to it. However, it was not till after 
dinner to-day that he gav'c oiders to Captain Tansill to go 
ashore w ith twent)- marines and take possession of the temple 
and )'ard at Tumai, allo'wing no natives to enter or remain 
within the precincts. After these orders were carried into 
effect Mr. Bent went up to the Napa kung-kwan where we found 
the Regent and another Treasurer in sitting and the sixj'udges 
and assistants, bailiffs, and all in order, as yesterday, but thej’ailers 
and witnesses absent. The awning was drawn over the yard, 
and more heaps of ashes were seen, indicating night sessions. 
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All looked .seiioiw, but the Regent rose to receive us, and we 
told liini our message, tliat some marines had landed at Tumai, 
and the Commodore wished him to go to 'Ameku-dera 
at ten A.M. to meet him. The officers present had a long con- 
sultation among themselves, and then a list of six names W'as 
handed us, being persons who had been proved to have thrown 
stones, and were pia-ent in the mob, but it was difficult to 
ascertain whether these had hit the man, or who had instigated 
the mob. They iniplicatcd six others who had not been ex- 
amined, and therefore more time still was demanded to bring 
the case to a satisfactorj’ close, but wo refused consent, as all 
the time they asked forbad c!;i[)sed — that is, the shortL-st period 
they had stated. 

I will give these islanders credit for much careful inquiry 
into this sad case, and we know tint manj' poor fellows have 
been pinioned and pounded already in their iiKiiiiries, and the 
chains !}ing around might tell more fearful 'it' jrics if they could 
speak. In a similar dilemma in China it is more than probable 
that two or tlircc wretciies, guilty of some other offense, would 
have been biouglit forward and given over to us to do what 
we liked with them, and the officers would tlius have washed 
their hands of the matter as soon as it assumed a serious aspect. 
Indisposed ns I am to Lt the Ixwchewans off for their outrage 
on Hoard, or to excuse their mendacity in the report pilmeel off 
on us at fir.'t, I am willing to do all justice to their present etforts 
to get at the real points of the case, and even to infer that a 
crimiiial here g^t.-^ as fair an investigation as ane'where east of 
the Ganges. The system of espionage is so well established 
that it prevents many a crime b}' rendering its detection so 
easy ; and the rulers can therefore afford to do honorably, in 
their view, when a case comes before them. Great cruelty is 
exercised, doubtless, in our view’, but a criterion of that sort 
does not suit this latitude, any more than we ought to blanae 
Bacon for his judicial cruelties as much as we do Jeffre}’s. 

One of the judges was called up b}’ the Regent while wc 
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sat by, and as he respectfully stood slightly bowing before him, 
his white beard reaching to his girdle, his hair neatly done up 
and his clean grasscloth flowing dress, altogether gave him, in 
our opinion, as venerable and dignified an appearance as we had 
anywhere ever .‘■e.n, far more so than anything we had met 
with in Japan. Mean and simple as this Lewchewan court- 
house is, such men as are here convened, to do what they deem 
(or feel) due to justice, raise one’s opinion of the nation and add 
new respect for their institutions. And then, too, whatever may 
be the reality, either as to the provocation offered by Board to 
this woman, or her disregard of his offers or attempts, we 
certainly must place external morality in Napa greatly beyond 
what it is in Sinioda, and Lewchewan officers above Japanese 
for decency and respect. 

Friday, July yth . — I was sent for soon after breakfast and, 
on reaching the “ Mississippi,” found Ichirazichi and his cross- 
iooker there, and judged by their countenances that they had 
some serious matter on their minds, which the suspense the 
delay had kept them in had not diminished. The Regent had 
sent them off to propose a meeting on board ship to avoid the 
inconvenience to the Commodore of going ashore, but doubtless 
to save himself the mortification of visiting him at Ameku- dera, 
where armed men showed that he was no longer master of his 
beautiful island. The Commodore very courteously allowed 
the proposition, and Mr. Bent and I went ashore to tell him 
explicitly the terms on which he would be received. We found 
him and the Treasurer at the kung-kwan and informed them 
that the Commodore was willing to meet him if he brought the 
piincipal criminal on board and gave him up unconditionally to 
him, and was ready to sign the treat}' which had been proposed 
to them. They were not quite prepared to do this, and brought 
forward the Commodore’s declaration tliat he did not wish to 
try the criminals himself ; but I told them that I had said nothing 
about trying them, and as one American was killed, only one 
Lewchewan was demanded, and they need not bring off the six. 
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After long consultation among themselves, in which most of the 
officials present joined, we left the office with this ultimatum, 
and that they would not be allowed to come on board other- 
wise, though they could not, as usual, be brought to say 
Yes. 

At noon they were alongside the ship, the chief criminal 
with them, and were soon seated in the cabin, he kneeling 
pinioned before all. Not the least hint had been given them of 
what was to be done with him, and when, after I had given 
Perry the purport of the proceedings, in which the circumstances 
of the rape were given as the provoking cause of the mob, and 
that this man had been found guilty and been sentenced to 
banishment for life to Pachung shan, and the other five to Ty-pin 
san for eight j’cars, he replied that he was now satisfied with the 
proceedings of the authorities, and with the examination and 
finding they h..d made, and now gave the whole six back into 
their hands to be punished as they had decreed, their surprise 
and relief was so sudden that the two chiefs and all the other 
officials immediately rose up to make their profound acknow- 
ledgments. They perhaps thought the least punishment would 
be imprisonment and death, but the Commodore had it in mind 
to take him to Am,crica, whence he might be returned at some- 
future day, qualified in some measure to benefit his countrymen. 
However, he told them he should leave the matter in their 
hands, taking their sealed declaration that the sentences had 
been properl}' executed. Respecting the articles of the treaty, 
the Regent requested time to confer with the other Treasurers, 
and they would be ready to discuss the paper to-morrow and 
settle all its points. This was agreed to, and a meeting 
between the principals arranged for Monday. The Com- 
modore also told them he wished a bell to hang in the top of 
the Monument at Washington ; and I really believe he thought 
more of the procurement of this bell than the settlement of the 
case of murder and mob. The relief they had experienced led 
them to listen readily to the request for a bell, which belike 
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will be used in the Monument to call people together to hear 
Fourth of July orations. 

Thus this difficult question has been satisfactorily settled, 
and in such a way, too, as to leave an impression on the minds 
of the I^wchewans that the lives of foreigners are not to be 
trifled with, but that we, at least, are willing to do justly by 
them and desirous to judge this matter fairly. This case was an 
aggravated one, and they are excusable, if any people could be, 
though to leave it with their merely making an apologj' would 
never do, and might be prejudicial to the safety of whalers or 
small vessels stopping here, if not to Mr. hloreton and his family. 
We of course cannot certainly tell what the authorities will do 
with the criminals, but I am inclined to think they will take a 
journey to the Madjico-sima. 

Saturday, July Zth . — During the forenoon the Commodore, 
who is as uneasy as a man with the toothache, and seems 
happiest when stirring somebody up, was arranging and dis- 
arranging the presents ho intended to send to the Levvehewan 
authorities, altering the lists, but never coming nearer to satisfy- 
ing himself. A pailful of beautiful fish, among them Spari, 
Balistes, Mcrra, and Aulostomus, brought in by Maury, offered 
a new' subject for him for some time, until he got the artists at 
w'ork painting them, calling them off from their dinner, lest it 
should not be done soon enough. The variety and gay colors 
of the fish in these waters exceed anj thing I ever saw before, 
but those we get arc mostly from the reefs, and coral reefs are 
noted for gay fishes. 

In the afternoon wc met the Regent and chief Treasurer 
at the Napa hall, and now were happy to partake of their good 
cheer, which evidently afforded them satisfaction. The birds 
and plants were brought out again, one of the former being 
supplied with a plateful of musquito larvae wriggling in a little 
w’atcr ; if birds were only able to feed themselves with these 
insects, I.ewchew could support as great an aviary as any 
country I ever was in. The sojourn of Tansill and his marines 
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for one ni^ht at Ameku-dera nearly used them up, such an 
attack did the musquitos make on them. 

At the meeting this afternoon wc discussed the various 
points of the treaty, they having carefully looked the document 
over. To our surprise, the greatest obj'ection they made was to 
the preamble, in which it was stated that Lewchew and the 
United States entered into a treaty of amitj', saying that this 
would offend the Chinese emperor, to whom they gave their 
allegiance, and who would visit his wrath upon them if they 
assumed an independent position, as this preamble asserted. In 
reference to Tuchara or Japan, they said that the trade with 
Satsuma was carried on mainly for the purpose of procuring 
rare and fine articles to carry with them to China when they 
took tribute to Peking. The\’ wished to say nothing respecting 
the latter trade and evaded a reply when I asked them if they 
did not take tribute to Kagosima also. The admission of being 
tributary to China seemed to please them, rather than be a 
humiliation, and the real fealty they are in to Satsuma must be 
a sore subject and a grievous burden, or it would hardly be so 
mortifying to them to say aught respecting it. Of course, if 
they are willing to promise all we want it is likely to be held 
fully as binding to give the assurance in tlicir own stjde. They 
tried, too, to get all the trade into the hands of the ofificials by 
making it the duty of the captain of the ship to furnish a list of 
what he wanted, but this was refused, though we altered the 
clause which they so interpreted as to oblige them to buy as 
well as sell. 

They defined illegal acts, for which all citizens of the 
United States can be seized and taken to their captain, as in- 
cluding “ rushing or intruding into houses, ravishing women, 
forcing people to sell things to them at their price, and going 
about streets at night,” from which I infer that these acts have 
been the chief obnoxious doings of Americans whilst here. We 
assented to this addition except the last clause. 

Finally, as Commodore Perry had stipulated these liberties 
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for all Americans, English, French, and other Western nations, 
they supposed he had authority on these points, and they 
wished to have him carry Mr. Moreton and family awaj" when 
he left. As the inference was a fair conclusion from the pre- 
mise, we did not reply, otherwise than by promising to mention 
the matter to Perry ; and such was their readiness to catch at 
even this slight but fallacious prospect, that both the Regent 
and Treasurer rose to return their profound thanks. This inci- 
dent proves the wisdom of the Commodore last January when 
he declined to give Moreton a passage in one of the ships. A 
sealed document was given to us by the Regent himself con- 
taining the promise respecting the criminals : — 

“ A scaled declaration. — A sailor of your country, named 
Board, on the 1 2th of June, about four o’clock f.m., forced his 
way into a house and violated a woman, and then rushed from 
the place ; an angry crowd now came together, and some threw 
stones to wound him, others to drive him off, causing him to 
flee awaj', by which he was drowned. We have carefully 
investigated the case in all its ci.''cumstanccs, and adjudged to 
the criminals tlie following sentences, and have hereto affi.xcd 
our seal as evidence. 

“ To the murderer, Tokisi, aged 29, of Higasi- 

mura, for throwing stones' and wound.ing the American, by 
which he fell in his haste into the water and w-as drowmed, 
banishment for life to Pachung-slian. 

“ To abettors in the murder, Konishi, 0 'h- aged 16, of 
Komi-mura, ^ Yara, aged 18, of Watanji, ^ JtiJ 

Arakaki, Ilf :g, aged 19, of Higashi-mura, Chin- 

ing, ^11 ^ged 18, of Nishi-mura, ® .t'j', and to Karagusku, 
ik aged 32, of the .same village, banishment to Typingsan 
for eight years, 

“ Signed bj" Sho I'u-fing, Ji':] t|/j, Superintendent of 

affairs in Lewchew', and Un Tukuyu, fjg Chief Treasurer. 
July 8, 1854.” 

The other two treasurers, alo PM-mi, ^ PfJ, who came 
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off to the “ Mississippi ” yesterday, and Ba Rio-se, 
seem to ha\'e no jurisdiction in tliis case. Besides the above 
sentences, our friend, the old mayor of Napa, Mo Zhiukuring, 
^ 3i is deprived of pay but retained in office ; and four 
sub-magistrates, Ri Yung-sho, ^ Zhiu Zaidin, H3> 

Zhia Bunmo, # ^ and Gu Fitsuching, ^ are all 

turned out of office — all for making a false report of the matter 
at first, which misled the Regent. It would relieve the state of 
a great rascal, I think, if Ichirazichi was sent off to the Majico- 
sima with the party, to stay there until he learned to speak the 
truth. 

We gave the officials some other orders, adding an in- 
junction respecting the belt, and the exchange of coins, by 
which time it was so late that all wished the conference to end. 
We declined to take their ver.sion off' to the Commodore, but 
waited for them to make a draft of the corrected copy. Thus 
Lewchew is likely to take erelong a more respectable position as 
a nation than she has hitherto done, and this compact will bring 
in, I trust, lasting good to these mild and peaceful islanders. 

Monday, July \otIi . — As we landed this morning, the birds 
and plants presented to the Commodore were going aboard, 
and when we reached the town-hall there were the Regent and 
Treasurer, as if they had been sitting there since we left them 
on Saturday night. We discussed the various points of the 
treaty, to most of which they agreed, but made more objection 
to the conclusion, desiring to have it read that as the Commo- 
dore ordered these various points, they humbly consented to 
allow them ; but, as this arrangement was inadmissible, they at last 
agreed to express it that they consented to it, he signing it first, 
and they affixing a seal only to authenticate it and avouch their 
willingness. Fear of China was the only reason they assigned. 
It was a singular di.scussion ; we desiring to have them sign this 
document on terms of equality as a sovereign state, and they debat- 
ing every inch, preferring to own subjection to China and great 
inferiority to us. They wished us, too, to express, instead of 
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“ western nations,” the names of England and France, which we 
could not do, since that would offend them and be invidious to 
others, and therefore took it ail out, which made it unnecessary 
to say anything further concerning Mr. Moreton, about whose 
removal they gave us a long paper. Besides the discussion 
relating particularly to the treaty, there was some about the 
exchange of coins, which they still persisted in not bas ing, about 
the size of the stones for the Monument, and also relating to the 
bazaar, the whole interspersed and alternating with soups, 
melons, tea, cakes and other solids, served up to keep us in 
good spirits. They could take no more effectual way to get rid 
of us than to let us have w hatever we asked for ; it would act as 
w'ell as it did when the Israelites went up out of Egj’pt. 

These consultations were listened to with close attention by 
the by-standers, but everyone was agog when w’e opened the 
two lorgnettes and dressing case to have a peep through them, 
and the treaty faded in comparison. In this nick of time we 
told them the Commodore wanted a bell, a big bell, a bell as 
high as the table, a bell like the one at Ameku-dera, a bell 
which w'ould make all ring again ; and, happily, a bell they 
straightway promised. It was at Shui, but could be sent for; 
truly, when it came off to the ship it answered most of the 
stipulations, but it was cracked, and so was returned in the boat 
in which it came. I think they must have thought us cracked 
too, by the way we asked for this bell. If it ever gets to the 
top of the Monument, W'on’t it utter Perry’s glory or folly ? 

When we returned on board. Perry was passably satisfied 
with our report ; and after dinner I slipped ashore for a stroll 
witli Dr. Green, the first I have had since Simodit's last. 

Tuesday, July iitk . — The various agricultural implements 
intended for the I^ewchewans went ashore this morning, and all 
were arranged in good order in full time to present to the 
Regent. There was only time to prepare four copies of the 
treaty in English and Chinese, and the rescript of the Com- 
modore respecting the bani.dnnent of Tokisi, the criminal in re 
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Board. This paper was sent to them in reply to their finding, 
and stated that the Commodore was satisfied with the final ex- 
amination and decision of the Lewchewan courts, and with the 
unconditional surrender of the chief criminal to him ; he had 
given him back to them, with the assurance that their promise 
would be carried into effect, as a warning to the people, who 
were in future not to seize men malting a distuibance, or stone 
them, or beat them themselves, but were to apprehend them 
and give them to the authorities to be dealt with according to 
the decision of the captain and rulers. By this course of pro- 
cedure good feeling would be maintained. 

At noon the band and marines landed at Junk Harbor 
jetty and marched in martial array up through the market to the 
main street and then down to the landing place near Capstan 
Rock, affording an unexpected treat to tlie townsfolk and 
market women. At the landing the Commodore met the body 
and was escorted to the town hall where the Regent and 
Treasurer had made every preparation for receiving him in 
style, spreading an awning, setting out tables, and cleaning up 
the yard. What a doleful story would that yard and room tell 
if they could speak out all the suffering and injustice done there 
by the authorities during the past week in the investigation 
made 1 But all is covered over and concealed from us, and 
perhaps it is well that it is so, for v\e could not help it even if 
we knew' it. 

All parties being seated, the list of presents for the Regent 
and three Treasurers was presented. To the first, a revolver 
and flask of powder, engraving of the Washington Monument, 
and all the agricultural implements ; th.e first Treasurer, a dress- 
ing table and engraving ; the second and third Treasurers, each 
a lorgnette and engra\ ing ; besides fifteen pieces cottons to the old 
woman aggrieved and assaulted. The copies of the treaty were 
then signed by Perry and sealed by the Regent, each party 
taking tw o. This document is rather an important paper for 
this people, and will do much to biing them into fuller inter- 
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course with thir fellow men and show them the benefit of doing 
so. 

The dinner i\'as serv'cd up in usual Ix^wchewan style ; first, 
the table was spread out with ten or twelve small dishes, and 
then the warm \iands brought on, fish in many forms, vegeta- 
bles, custard, minced meats, kidneys, preparations of flour, and 
cakes to the number of seventeen. We at last got through 
them, and managed to e.xtract one laugh from the Regent by 
telling him that the Commodore would like to take his cook to 
America and teach him, in return for instructing in Lewchevvan 
cookery, the mode of dressing some of our dish.es. He seemed 
hugely pleased at this, and it was the principal event of the 
dinner. These islanders exceed the Japanese in cooking dishes 
suited to our taste, as well as in the variety and care of their 
feasts. They have, on such occasions, an advantage over their 
masters in wearing no long, unmanageable swords, too, as well 
as sitting in chairs instead of on the floor. 

We remained about three houi's, partaking of all the dishes 
and enj'oying a cool breeze, and left them, the}’' pleased that they 
had got the Commodore’s promise to ask the Governor of 
Hongkong or England on his return there to send and remove 
Moreton from the island, and he more delighted at having got 
the big bell, now at Bettelheim’s house, though he had failed in 
obtaining any coins. The Regent, besides the bell, sent a pretty 
present to Perry of two bullocks, paper, pipes, cups, jar, cloth 
and other produce of the country. Altogether, this last inter- 
view with the officials was unusually agreeable to all present. 

Wednesday, July \2t1i . — The bell has rung the coins out 
of hearing, and I suspect the Commodore will now give them up 
as not to be procured. It was brought aboard safely this 
morning, and bandaged and welded and canvassed and painted 
and boxed and strapped, as if it had been a mummy just dis- 
entombed and ready to fall to pieces. Won’t there be a ring- 
ing of Perry’s praises when this bell gets to the top of the 
Monument ? Plowci er, as it has heretofore rung the orisons of 
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idols, it is no desecration to it to be made to sound out the 
praises of men who are more than dumb idols.* 

I have been all day at the kung-kwan in Napa explaining 
the names and uses of the various agricultural implements, while 
the Lewchewans wrote them. There w'as a fine plow', a tri- 
angular harrow, a fanning mill, a corn cracker, a corn grinder 
to make indian meal, a cotton gin, a double j’oke, various rakes, 
forks, shovels, spades, etc. Among them was a churn ; I asked 
the Lewchewans to tell me what it was, and after looking at it a 
long time and considering that as it stood next to the fanning 
mill it had some affinity with that, they concluded that it was a 
machine to place sideways and fan people as they dined. It 
might as well ha\’c been so explained as for any use it will be to 
them as a churn. Rlo.st of the others were understood and 
perhaps some of them will come into use here, but so expensive 
are most of them as to be bej'ond the reach of this people, and 
others are too complicated for them to use for a long time to 
come. The cotton gin wall be thrown away and had better 
been given to the Chinese. 

In the afternoon various articles came in for the bazaar, 
much the same as were exhibited last j’ear, but rather better 
and more in quantitj’. The dollar here is reckoned at 1440 cash, 
but all things are in proportion to that valuation, so we are 
seri'ed fairl)’. 

Articles of Agreement. 

I. — Hereafter, w henever citizens of the United States come 
to Lew’chew', they shall be treated with great courtesy and 
friendship. Whatever articles these persons ask for, whether 
from the officers or people, which the country can furnish, shall 
be sold to them ; nor shall the authorities interpose any prohibi- 

*■1116 famous monument to Washington at the American capital was not 
completed until long after Perry’s death. The stones collected in Japan, Loo-choo 
and China are built into its side ; the bell, in accordance with the Commodore’s 
wish, was presented in 1S5S to the Kaial Academy at Annapolis, where it still 
hangs in an orieiitalesr|ne frame near one end of Lovers’ Lane. It bears an 
inscription in C lunese telling of its origin. 
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tory regulations to the people selling ; and whatever either party 
may wish to buy shall be exchanged at reasonable prices. 

II. — Whenever ships of the United States shall come into 
any harbor in Lewchew they shall be supplied with wood and 
water, but if they wish to get other articles, they shall be 
purchaseable only at Napa. 

III. — If ships of the United States are wrecked on Great 
Ix^wchcw, or any of the islands under the j'urisdiction of the 
royal government of I.ewchew, the local authorities shall dispatch 
persons to assist in saving life and property, and preserve what 
can be brought ashore till the ships of that nation shall come to 
take away ail that may have been .saved ; and the expenses in- 
curred in rescuing these unfortunate persons shall be refunded 
by the nation they belong to. 

IV. — W'hcncver persons from sliips of the United States 
shall come ashore in Lcwchew they shall be at liberty to ramble 
where they please without hindrance, or having officials sent to 
follow them, or to spj' what they do ; but if they violently go 
into houses, or trifle with women, or force people to sell them 
things, or do other such like illegal acts, they shall be arrested 
by the local officers, but not maltreated, and shall be reported 
to the captain of the ship to which they belong for punishment 
by him. 

V. — At Tumai is a burial ground for the citizens of the 
United States, where their graves and tombs shall not be 
molested. 

VI. ' — The govx’rnmcnt of I.ewchew shall appoint skillful 
pilots who shall be on the lookout for ships appearing off the 
island ; and if one is seen coming towards Napa, they shall go 
out in good boats, beyond the reefs, to conduct her to a secure 
anchorage ; for which service the captain shall pay the pilot five 
dollars, and the same for going out of the harbor beyond the 
reefs. 

VII. — -Whenever ships anchor at Napa the officers shall 
furnish them with v-ood at the rate of 3'5oo copper cash per 
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1000 catties ; and with water at the rate of 600 copper cash (43 
cents) per 1000 catties, or six barrcl.s full, each containing 30 
American gallons. 

Signed in the English and Chinese languages by Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry, Conim.anderdn' chief of the United 
States naval forces in the East India, and China, Japan Seas, and 
Special Envoy to Japan for the United States ; and by Sho 
Fu-fing, Superintendent of Affairs (Tsu-li-kwan) in Levvehew, 
and Ba Rio-si, Treasurer of Eewchow at Shui, for the govern- 
ment of Lewchew ; and copies e.xchangcd this i ith day of July, 
1854, or the reign Hieii-fung, 4th year, 6th moon, 17th day, at 
the Town-hall of Napa. 

(Signed) M. C. Perry. 

(L. S. of the Kingdom of Lewchew.) 

In respect to this agreement, whatever it may lack, it 
contains enough to bind the Lewchewans down to a regard for 
their fellow' men, and to treating them better than they have 
heretofore felt obliged to do, which erelong will do them great 
good. 

Thuysiiay, July 13///. — In the morning Mr. Spieden and 
two or three others of us landed near Capstan Rock to take Mr. 
Moreton the amount (S275^ subscribed for the benefit of the 
mission here. We found Dr. Bettclheim just going afloat with 
a boatful of baggage, including chairs, tables, and many things 
which surprised us in one going where such articles of furni- 
ture are plenty ; and on reaching the house, we .sa\v it was bare 
enough, hlr. Moreton merely remarked in reply to our obser- 
vation that he thought Dr. Bcttelhcim would have taken the 
house too if he could have done so. Something must be 
wrong about Bettelheim to act in such strange w'ays, and when 
we heard how' lie had claimed half the money given to the 
mission, and had gone to Edgarton and some other sailors to 
ask them to whom they supposed they had given their sub- 
scriptions, his mercenary spirit was too plain. 

I was occupied all day at the bazaar, where some one 
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hundred dollars’ worth was sold, principally of common arti- 
cles ; the assortment was better, far, than last j'car. The traders 
committed the whole management to my hands, receiving my 
accounts of sales without even examining them. W’e hav'e seen 
so much better things at Simoda that these look very ordinary. 

Friday, July 14th . — Everybody remembered that one year 
had elapsed since the stirring day when we landed at Gori-hama 
(perhaps more property called Kuri-liama ^ ]|1 j^) in such 
martial array, and when the Japanese made such efforts to be 
prepared for any treacherj' on our part, as we did also on theirs. 
Now the Treaty is made. 

The bazaar was continued till about noon, when all the 
articles were carried off, and erelong the Regent and two 
Treasurers came in to have their daguerreotj-pes taken. Mr. 
Brown did as well as the glare of the sun and their partinacity 
in keeping on their light dresses would allow. They utterly 
refused to go to Moreton’s house, for by thus doing they would 
measurably have ackmowledgcd his existence. Soon after five 
o’clock Mr. Draper came in to let them know that the boat was 
ready. The Regent got into his chair, or kago, borne of four, 
and squatted down at his ease. In the street his retinue marched 
in front of him, spreading as wide as the street ; first, went two 
men carrying each a zvai Ivichi, or bastinado, made of the lower 
end of a large bamboo, tapering almost to a point, and split 
rather smaller than the middle, both sides painted red, and in 
most respects like those used among the Chinese. Next to 
these flagellants (for to punish evil-doers is their office) came 
two gong-carriers who gave their instruments two raps in 
unison; next, two flags, each marked kin-ln, or golden 

drum; and just before the kago, in stately pace, stalked two 
young pages or secretaries, and between them and the flags were 
borne two balls of cock’s tail-features at the end of poles tw'elve 
feet high ; what these otuoi signified, I did not learn. Behind 
the kago went a boj' wiih a canipstool, two bearing each a 
waku, or open frame hulaing a tent, awning, or somet’ning of 
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that sort. The cap box and pipe-bo\'s came last. Such is the 
dignit}' of a Lewchewan grandee, and while he passed, we two 
were the only persons upright, except the retinue itself. The 
Treasurers had flags but no gongs. 

When they all reached the boat it was curious to see how 
these attendants contrived to get into the same one with their 
masters, but except a few in the bow, we stowed them into 
native craft, and were soon alongside. In the evening there was 
an entertainment of singing and dancing, with a burlesque of a 
row in a barber’s shop by Ethiopian minstrels, w hich amused 
them very much, notwithstanding their constant grave faces. 
This people, from high to low, put on an air of seriou.'iicss, and 
there is less merriment in the thoroughfares than any place I 
ever visited. However, when the darkies tumbled over each 
other and scattered the flour about, ev'on these cjuakers could 
not contain themselves. The diversion passed off very well, the 
evening was calm, and all the natives were ashore by ten o’clock, 
evidently much amused. Dr. Bettelhcim thinks it will furnish 
talk for the next few years. 

Saturday , July — Early on shore to-day to settle ac- 

counts with the authorities, so that there shall be nothing to do 
to morrow'. They have learned how to charge pretty w'ell, and 
I hope that the real owners of the provisions, and laborers, 
too, are beginning to receive some portion of what is paid ; 
w'e saw, a few days ago, that when the men received five dollars 
for provisions delivered in this ship they paid over one to 
the officer in the boat. In settling up for the expenses 
of taking the coal off to the sliip, the Lew'chewans esti- 
mated 1017 days’ work done in the eight days it required to 
clean the coalshcd, while at a large average there were only 45 
or 50 laborers actually engaged on shore and in the lighters, a 
new gang being sent to the shed each day. It appeared, there- 
fore, that the paj' one official overseer received a day was equal 
to ten or twelve common m.en, there being about eight drivers 
to urge up the tardy. In this proportion, two poor laborers 
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take three officials to look after them. Their bill of $129 we 
reduced to ^loo, and that of ^141 we cut down to $12, since, as 
it cost only $58 to build the whole shed at first, §12 was plenty 
for thatching two wings and mending two ends. The Regent 
was admonished to keep it in order, and a flag was given him to 
hoist at the depot whenever an American ship came into the 
harbor, as well as a small one to take off to ships in the Roads 
when the pilot goes to conduct them in. How unlike this to the 
ignorance of the Lewchewans when the “ Morrison’s " flag was 
unknown, they having never before seen an American flag ! In 
return for the two flags, the interpreter gave me a drawing of 
the Lewchewan flag, called ^■^'3 drawn like the triune 
powers’ diagram. He said it was always hoisted by their junks 
going up to Fuhehau. The coat of arms of Kurokawa is pre- 
cisely like it. 

Some pieces of bullion were exchanged to-day for the coins 
left at the palace at Shui last Febiuary, but, as they were use- 
less as coins, they were all sent back except two hundred 
Japanese cash ; and so the long contested matter was settled, and 
the Lew'chew'ans carried their point. The two stones W'ere also 
taken on board this morning, and one of them broken up for 
holystones, it being utterlj' unfit and worthless. 

I was told to-day that the late Regent, Sho Rai-mo, ^ 
whose removal from office caused so 'much speculation last 
year when we returned from the Bonin Islands, was still living 
in Shui ; he had resigned his position as Tsu-li-kwan from age, 
conscious of his inability to undergo the fatigues likely to come 
upon him through the squadron, and management of all its 
demands. No coercion was used ; it was a voluntary resigna- 
tion. This removes all the repOi ts w'e heard then and, from the 
way I was told. I am inclined to believe it to be true. 

It appears that the present and last Regent are both allied 
to the royal family, whose surname is Sho, and they are cousins. 
The prince is now elev'en j'ears old, and will probably receive 
his investiture from China in four years; his name is Sho 
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Tai. His father died in 1847 aged 38, leaving this son; his 
name was Sho Iku, fij and he had reigned about ten years. 
The prince's grandmother, who died a few days after we went 
to Japan, was the wife of the king regnant when the “ Alceste ” 
was here in 1817 ; she it was who had been so alarmed when 
Captain Shadwell went up to Shui that she had been taking 
broths for seventeen months when we visited the palace in 
June last year. This palace is an extc.nsive structure, much 
larger and exhibiting more skill than anything we saw in Japan. 
It was partly rebuilt, and thorouglily repaired about twenty 
years ago, but the woodwoik is rapidly decaying from the 
climate, no paint being used upon it, nor anywhere else in I,evv- 
chew. Its general design so much resembles a fortress that one 
can hardly avoid concluding that such was one of the objects in 
view in building it. 

Sunday , J lily i 6 th. — Air. Moreton preached in the “ Mis- 
sissippi” to-daj-, and Dr. Bettelheim in the “ Powhatan.” The 
former remained with his wife to dinner ; the latter has not been 
ashore since he came off with his baggage three days ago, and 
the coldness between them has attracted general animadversion, 
most taking sides with Moreton. The thanks he sent to the 
squadron for their donation w^as read to the crew of the 
“ Mississippi ” to-day, and did him credit. I pray God to pro- 
tect and bless him in his loneliness and preserve him from 
unreasonable men who have no faith. I accompanied the party 
who landed him in the evening, after all communication with 
shore had been forbidden, and left him and his wdfe in their new 
home. The boat’s crew left four dollars for their son Philip as 
they were shoving off — a handsome thing. 

The daguerreotypes of the Regent and tw'o Treasurers 
were sent them to day with a portrait of Perry’s as a parting 
token of good will. They were doubtless pleased to get them, 
as well as Ichirazichi, though none were superior. With this 
closed the visit of the American squadron to Lewchew, but not 
its effects, nor I hope, its good effects. 
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The Lewchewan authorities, having learned that their old 
trouble, Dr. Bettelheim, is leaving, are desirous to get rid of 
their new one, Mr. Moreton, and gave the Commodore a long 
paper yesterday, reiterating what they had told him before in 
respect to both die missionaries. It was written in the names of 
the Regent and Treasurer, Sho Fu-fing and Ba Rio-si, who 
say : — 

“ We earnestly entreat your Excellency to condescend to 
regard us with kindness and greatly strengthen our affairs by 
taking away to his own country Moreton, who remains loitering 
here, in so doing compassionating our little kingdom. It is well 
known that we are a trifling, unimportant state, a country of no 
value, whose soil is poor and unproductive, as are likewise all 
the little islands dependant on it. Not only have they no gold, 
silver, copper, or iron, but no silk, satin, or pongee ; and so 
meagre are the productions that it is undeserving even of the 
name or style of a kingdom. Since the days of the Ming 
djmasty we have been regarded as an outer dependency of the 
Middle Kingdom, from whose fav'or we have for ages received 
investiture for our king, and to which in return we have given 
tribute. Whenever there has been any important event in our 
borders, it has reported ; whenever the time came around for us 
to send up the tribute, we have then purchased raw silk and 
goods to make up into dresses and caps for our various officials, 
and such medicines and other articles w'ere selected as were 
necessary for the use of the state. If w'e were not able to pro- 
cure enough in this way, w'e have exchanged our products, as 
black sugar, spirits, grasscloth, etc., with the island of Tanega- 
sima and friendly neighboring country, where we get things 
suitable for tribute, and send them to China. 

“ Such things as are indispensable to us, as rice, grain, iron 
utensils, cotton, tea, tobacco, vegetable oil, machines, and other 
articles, are sought for in this island, whereby our necessities are 
supplied. Yet if the crop of grain here is deficient, people are 
forced to satisfy their hunger by sweet potatoes, since there is 
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not a peck or a gill laid by in the country, and in times of 
storms or drought when the harvest is blighted, lamentable 
indeed is our condition, for we have nothing to eat and, as a 
substitute, prepare something from the iron tree (or Cycas) to 
save ourselves from starvation ; or borrow corn from this island 
to supply our needs. 

“ Our traders in the market have only for sale tea, tobacco, 
wax, grass shoes, melons, greens, cotton or grass cloth, old 
clothes, and other trifling articles of daily use, and this traffic is 
managed by women, being therefore utterly beneath the notice 
or glance of other nations. Consequently, when ships from 
western countries have, during the last few years, often come 
here, the various articles of daily use they have required (what 
an assortment they were !) could not be procured in the public 
markets ; we have called the officials and people to Napa, and 
sent some abroad to places to buy them, or taken other articles 
out of the public stores, which was reducing the stock laid up 
for the use of the state, and also hazarding a dearth in the 
returns ^of the farmers, both of which was dangerous and 
troublesome. In the years 1844 and 1846 some French 
officers came and the Englishman Bettelhcim brought his 
wife and children to dwell here, all of whom needed supplies 
to be provided, difficult as it was for us to get them. When- 
ever ships of these nations came in wc have made known 
these circumstances to them, earnestly begging them to 
take away these persons. The Frenchmen, knowing the sad 
condition of our country, went back to their own in 1848 
and have not hitherto returned here. But Bettelheim has 
been loitering here ever since, and hasj'ust now brought More- 
ton with his family to dwell in his stead, so that our people have 
no rest, our impoverished land no relief. 

“ Learning lately that your Excellency has control over the 
ships of all western nations in the East Indian, China, and Japan 
Seas, and that none of them can go here and there to other 
countries without your orders, we have thus minutely stated our 
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unhappy condition, and humbly look up to your abounding 
kindness, entreating that when your fine ships leave, you will 
take Moreton with you away back to his own land. Then will 
rulers and people be lifted up, and all will feel the effects of 
your great kindness, and wish you the happiness of seeing a 
thousand autumns.’' 

Whether the Lewchewans will do anything to Mr. Moreton 
to rid themselves of him I think very unlikely ; indeed, I rather 
think these repeated applications are urged by their Japanese 
rulers, who may change a little on hearing v hat has been done 
there. The mission certainly has great difficulties in the passive 
resistance the peojdc offer, and needs the Ann of its Almighty 
Protector to guide and shield it* 

Thursday July 20th. — Ningpo. 

We left the harbor betimes on Monday last, being my 
sixth departure from Lewchew, and accompanied the Commo- 
dore till about eleven o’clock, when he took liis leave and left 
us to go on our way to Ningpo. The captain took his course 
northwest towards Video Island, which was made yesterday 
morning, and a clear day enabled him to got down to the 
anchorage off Kintang, below Lukong, before sunset. The day 
was intensely hot, increased as it was by the great fires we 
carried in our furnaces, and everybody was glad to see the sun 
disappear. 

Two boats left the ship at sunrise this morning and, aided 
by a strong current, soon entered the Yung River and stopped 
at a custom-house landing at Chinhai. The tide was so far 
spent, however, that no boats could be got of a suitable size to 
take us up to Ningpo against the tide, and nothing remained 
but to pull the twelve miles before us. A tedious, burning 
pull it was, and the sun had passed meridian before we reached 
Mr. Rankin’s house, almost exhausted with the sweltering heat’s 
glare, thermometer 97°. After seven months of sojourn on 

* Mr. Moreton and his family remained in Xapa about two years when the 
mission was abandoned. 
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shipboard, it was very enheartening to be once more in the 
cheerful companj' of one’s countrymen, and j'oin in praise and 
prayer. We found the missionaries at Ningpo all well, tw’o 
invalids, Dr. and Mrs. Maegowan having gone to Chusan to 
recruit. We had, as we soon learned, come at a most oppor- 
tune time, not less to the surprise than the joy of our friends, 
for only a few days had elapsed since they had been placed in 
considerable danger by the \'iolcnt proceedings of Captain 
Lopez, commanding the Portuguese corv'ette “ Don Joao Island,” 
then lying off the consul’s. The circumstances arc briefly these : 

For some years the Portuguese lorchas have carried on a 
thriving business in convoj'ing Chinese junks up and down the 
coast, in which they have committed so many atrocious acts 
against their customers, as well as the people along the coast 
generally, that they are losing it, and the Canton junks refuse 
to take their protection. The Portuguese stigmatize these men 
as pirates, and have liad a number of collisions with them and 
their ve.ssels, in which lives have been lost on both sides. This 
has created bad feeling, and the Portuguese consul Marquis, 
finding that his cause was losing ground, sent to Macao for the 
corvette. She came up, and the Canton men began to prepare 
for resistance. Things went on from bad to worse, the consul 
and captain thinking themselve.s inr-incible, till the latter in an 
evil hour took his barque into the north or Tsz’ke ’oranch of 
the river, nearly abreast of the houses of the American mis- 
sionaries, and off the line of Canton junks on the other side of 
the river under the city walls. On the loth he ojiened a fire 
upon them, having given no foreigness any notice of his design, 
and sure that many of his balls would go into the city, while, 
if the junks returned his fire, their balls would fly here and 
there among the houses of die Americans, putting them in 
imminent danger. However, the Chinese left their boats and 
escaped without much injury, as did also our countrymen ; but 
many balls went from the corvette into the city, injuring dwel- 
lings and destroying five or si.N people. In one case an old 
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man was hit, and his son, walking on, heard that he was 
wounded and went back to assist him, when a second ball 
killed them both. The people of Ningpo were naturally terri- 
fied at these proceedings and began to pack up their valuables 
and clear out, while the Tautai was totally at a loss what 
course to take. He had a conference with Mr. Meadows and 
Dr. McCartee and wanted them to promise that an English or 
American steamer should come down, which of course neither 
of them could do. No one could tell what a boasting Portu- 
guese captain might do in such circumstances, and this position 
of affairs rendered the '' Powhatan’s ” arrival a matter of congra- 
tulation to all, especially to Mrs. Rankin, as her husband show'ed 
us a ball or slug w'hich had hit the house. So unprepared were 
they all for our appearance that it was some time before they 
could be assured tliat it was not the “ Susquehanna.” A letter 
was drawn up by Lieutenant Pegram in the course of the day 
to send to Captain Lopez, but as we were told that a conference 
was to take place on the morrow between him and the Tautai, 
he decided to submit it first to Captain McCluncy, pending the 
result of this interview. 

Such was the hap we found at Ningpo. Our company 
was distributed around, Mr. Perry and the surgeon going to 
McCartee's house, Nicholson and the purser to Way’s, Captain 
Jones to Martin’s,* Mr. Randall and King to Goddard’s, and 
Mr. Pegram and I to Rankin’.s, Cobbold taking Bettelheim. 
After dinner we took a walk through the town with McCartee, 
and at last, after twenty-one years in China, I have this day 
been inside of one of her cities. The doctor was greeted by 
many persons, and we went through various streets and into 
many shops, everjwrhcrc finding a pleasant reception. The walk 
was prolonged until darkness overtook us, and we were glad to 
get out of the liot streets into the cool breeze on the river and 
the cooler verandahs of the houses. I found the streets of 
Ningpo^ more dilapidated, the houses less substantial, and shops. 


* Rev. Dr. W. A. P. iNlartin. 
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stalls and markets generally less extensive and bustling than I 
had expected, but probably much of the dullness was owing to 
the late commotion, and something to the time of day. The 
pai-lau were, many of them, beautiful structures, 'and if there was 
more space around them to set them off, they would equal in 
effect many of the porticos and pillars of European cities. 

Saturday , July 22nd . — Off Chinhai. 

Yesterday about noon Captain McCluney sent off the launch 
containing twelve marines, with a howitzer and some ammuni- 
tion, and his instructions to Lieutenant Pegram to remain in 
Ningpo until Captain Lopez gave the most satisfactory assu- 
rances that American lives and propertj' should not again be 
jeoparded by his proceedings. The boat reached town about 
sunset, and there was some stir in the heretofore quiet premises 
of McCartee as the marines marched into his yard, and the 
sailors drew the brass ficldpicce over the pavement. There 
were about eighty persons now about the mission houses from 
the ship, all of whom were soon accommodated with as com- 
fortable sleeping places as could be wished. The only thing 
mortifying to us in the cj'cs of the Chinese about the houses was 
the drunken conduct of a few of the sailoi's. 

This morning Lieutenant Nicholson took the letter to 
Captain Lopez, who promised an answer as soon as he had 
conferred with the consul. In the meantime, nothing could be 
done, and we hoped he would soon prepare one, for it was 
desirable to get the men again on board ship out of the sun, of 
which they seemed to h.ave not the least dread. Near noontide 
one of them was struck dead, falling like a log on the side of 
the path, and hardly conscious of any ailment or pain before 
life was gone. He was alone as he fell, but some of his com- 
rades came up in a few minutes and carried him into Dr. 
McCartee’s dispensar}^ There was nothing to do for him but 
give him a decent burial, which was done about sunset. Thus 
quickly was tliis poor man called to leave this world ; he had 
drunk but little during the morning, though he was notorious 
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for violent conduct when in liquor, and had already given 
trouble by going into a shop at Simoda, where he broke open 
saki pots and wounded a Japanese who tried to prevent his 
violent proceedings. Alas, for James Clark ! 

Sunday, July 2yd . — The captain of the corvette had sent 
in a letter wliich was deemed satisfactory, and is likely to pre- 
vent his doing anything more which will endanger the lives 
and property of the Americans living at Ningpo. Captain 
McCluney’s intention was to force him to respect both if he 
hesitated the least, for his conduct had been such as put him 
without the limits of all respect, and treat h.im like a brigand. 

Friday, Augitst will. — Canton. 

In seven months from the day I left I am permitted to 
return to this city in health. The steamer reached Hongkong 
in thirty-five hours from Amoy, and I soon learned from Dr, 
Morrow that all my dear family were well. I went to Macao 
to see them on Tuesday er-ening in the “ Fennimore Cooper ” and 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in Macao. How pleasant was 
the meeting, those know who have been long separated, God 
had answered all my prayers for their healtli and safety, had 
provided them a .spacious house, and loaded us all with benefits. 
The inspection of the curiosities brought with me furnished 
amusement during the two days I was there, and their distribu- 
tion gratified the givers and receivers in an equal degree. 

I came up to-day in the “ Mississippi ” and reached Canton 
at dark, th^ whole party soaking wet from exposure to a furious 
squall. 

Thus ends my expedition to Japan, for which praise be to 
God! 
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After the reading of selections frcm the Journal, the Chairman asked if any 
present had any questions or remarks to offer. Rev. E. R. Miller said that he had 
been told by a Japanese that he went toUraga(?) with the express purpose of killing 
Commodore Perry, who, as he believed, had come on an errand which tended to the 
overthrow of Japan. Just as he reached the deck of the U.S. man<if-war, one of 
the petty officers slipped and would have fallen overboard, if the Commodore had 
not caught him and helped him. The would-be assassin was so impressed by the 
fact that a man of such high rank as Commodore Perry should exert himself to 
save the life of a subordinate, that he abandoned the attempt upon Perry’s life. 

Jlr. Miller also stated that, because Williams had fallen into a bad habit of 
frequently using tadashi for “ but,” the Japanese gave him the nickname of 
Tadashi San, or Mr. But ! 


A (leneral Meeting of tlie Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Rooms in the Methodist Publishing blouse. No. i. Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, at 
4 p.m. ^^■ednesday, October 20, 1909. In the absence of the President, H.E. Sir 
Claude MacDonald, the chair was occupied by Prof. E. H. Vickers, Vice-Pres- 
ident for Tokyo. The m.inutes of the last meeting, having been printed, were 
taken as read. The Recording Secretary announced that Rev. A. W. Place, of 
Tokyo, Miss Mary Stowe, of Tottori, and Mr. C. H. Rastall, of Kobe, had been 
elected members of the Society. He also announced that Mr. R. S. Miller, of 
the American Embassy, Tokyo, had resigned as a member of the Council, on 
account of his departure from Japan ; and that the vacancy had been filled by the 
election ofRev. D. C. Greene, D.D., LL.D., just returned from America. The 
chair then called upon Mr. E. W. Clement to read selections from his work on 
“ Japanese Chronolog)'.’’ 

(The paper will appear as a Supplement to this volume of the Transactions.) 

After Mr. Clement had finished, the subject was thrown ojten for discussion, 
when Rev. C. F. Sweet read some “ Note, " taken from an article on Japanese 
clmcnology iu a recent magazine. These notes supplied one more e.xp]anc.iior., 
by a Japanese scholar, of what may be a more national chrunologv of the early 
history of this Empire. That hjqxtthesis would place the founding of the 
Empire by Jimmu Tenno at 24 n.c. 

After the Chairman had expressed the thanks of the Society for the paper, 
he declared the meeting adjourned. 


Books axd Tkans.vctioxs received during the Summer 
Vacations, 1909. 

JEveryday Japan, by A. Lloyd (presented). 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society, July 1909, containing, inter alia, articles pn 
Pythagoras and Transmigration, and the Manikyala Inscription, the latter of 
which is of special interest in view of the recent discoveiy of Sakya Muni's relics. 
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Zdtschift der deittscJun mcr^eut. Gesallschaft. Vol. Ixiii. Nos. 2 and 3. 
containing article on the Ai.>ka inscriptions. 

Geo^aphical Joumaly July, August, 1909. The July number contains an 
account by Dr. il. A. Stein of his Explorations in Central Asia, 1906-8. 

Bulletin da la Societe Fi'anco- Japonaise de Paris. Articles on Japanese 
Swords ; The Ideas which inspired the Japanese Restoration Movement ; The 
Japanese Budget for 1909-10. This valuable publication will, it is hoped, be 
henceforth on our regular list of Exchanges. 

/> urnal of the Siam Society. Vol. v., pt. i. ; vol. vi., pt. I and 2. 

Bnllctin tie VEtoie Tninca’se tic I' Extreme Orient : i.K 2, containing, inter 
alia, a Study on the lyric Drama of Japan by Mons. N. Peri, and reviews of Prof. 
Groot’s “ Religious System of China,” and of Mons. Bourgeois “ Langue Japo- 
naise.” There is also a summarired chronicle-ef Japanese affairs. 

JMelan^es Jafonais. Xo. 23, July 1909. Articles on Tenrikyo, Hayashi 
Kazan, Japanese Companies, Religious Press of Japan, Fortune-telling, and 
Miscellanies. A most interesting number. 

Jcurnnl cf Xoiih China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xl, I909, 
Archceology of China's Ancient Capitals, Chinese Law and Equity, an .Ascent by 
Mr. Morrison [iViitaie y.r/na in Formosa). 

Bttlletin American Geo^.;. Ssc'y. August, 1 909. 

Cambridge Anthyiiurian Scciciy. Xo. lii. 

Batarian Society of Aits an.J Sciences . — 

Journal, vol. li., pts. 3 and 4. 

Transactions, vol. Ivii. 

Canadian Institute. April, 1909. 

University of Colorado Stn.iics. vi, 4. 

Proc. Royal Society. .A S2, .A 556, 557. 

B 81, B 54S. 

Proc. Royal Society Edinhttr^h. xxix.pt., 5. 

Ilaivard Ulus. Comp. Zool. lii., 10, 1 1, 12. 

Chinese Recorder. August, 1909; September, 1909. 

Science of Ulan. July, 1909. 

Acts of Orientalist Congress, Copenhagen (presented). 

jMaynetic Stnvcv cf South Afrie.r (presented). 

Froceedinys of the United States Museum, vol. 34., containing an interesting 
paper with plates on Jewish Ceremonial. 

This and a number of Smithsonian Insthution and other publications have 
been sent to the Keiogijuku Library. 

September 2gth, 1909. 

Ethnographic Survey of India. 

Anthropometric Data of N. AV. Borderland. 

Anthropometric Data of Beluchistan. 
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CranioTogical Data from Indiaa Museum. 

Geo!. Survey of India, xxxvii., pt. 3. 

Geographical Journal, 1909, September (coutainiag Dr, Aurel Stein’s article 
on Explorations in Central Asia, i9o6-Sf» 

Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute. Vol. xxxix., 1909. 

Science of Man. August, 1909. 

Russian Geographical Soc. vol. xxxiv. 

O. Xachod : Literature of J.apan for tlie year 1907. A most painstaking 
summary, appearing in Jer Gt:s;hichts-.vls^ensch ift. From the 

author. 

Harvard Museum of Comp. Zool. lii. 13. 

Chinese Record. October, 1909 (article on Chinese Students in Japan). 

Geological Survey of India xxxvii, I, 2, 3. (from the Government of India), 

Journal of the Russian Orientalists’ Society, Harbin. 


A. I.i.ovio, Hon. Librarian. 
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